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Path Analysis: Sociological Examples’ 


Otis Dudley Duncan 


ABSTRACT 


Linear causal models are conveniently developed by the method of path coefficients proposed by Sewall 
Wright. Path analysis is useful in making explicit the rationale of conventional regression calculations. It 
may also have special usefulness i in sociology in problems involving the decomposition of a dependent 
variable or those in which successive experiences of a cohort are measured. Path analysis focuses on the 
problem of interpretation and does not purport to be a method for discovering causes. It may, neverthe- 
less, be invaluable in rendering interpretations explicit, self-consistent, and susceptible to rejection by sub- 


sequent research. 


The long-standing interest of sociologists 
in causal interpretation of statistical rela- 
tionships has been quickened by discussions 
focusing on linear causal models. The basic 
work of bringing such models to the atten- 
tion of the discipline was done by Blalock,” 
drawing upon the writings of Simon? and 
Wold? in particular. The rationale of this 
approach was strengthened when Costner 
and Leik® showed that ‘asymmetric causal 
models” of the kind proposed by Blalock 


Prepared in connection with a project on 
“Socioeconomic Background and Occupational 
Achievement,” supported by contract OE-5-85- 
072 with the U.S. Office of Education. Useful sug- 
gestions were made by H. M. Blalock, Jr., Beverly 
Duncan, Robert W. Hodge, Hal H. Winsborough, 
and Sewall Wright, but none of them is respon- 
sible for the use made of his suggestions or for 
any errors in the paper. 


* Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in 
Nonexperimental Research (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1964). 


? Herbert A, Simon, Models of Man (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957), chap. ii. 


“Herman Wold and Lars Jureen, Demand Anal- 
ysis (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953). 


afford a natural and operational explication 
of the notion of “axiomatic deductive 
theory,” which had been developed prima- 
rily by sociologists working with verbal for- 
mulations. Most recently, Boudon® pointed 
out that the Simon-Blalock type of model 
is a “special case” or “weak form” of path 
analysis (or “dependence analysis,” as 
Boudon prefers to call it). At the same 
time, he noted that “convincing empirical 
illustrations are missing,” since “moderate- 
ly complicated causal structures with cor- 
responding data are rather scarce in the so- 
ciological literature.” This paper presents 
some examples (in the form of reanalyses 
of published work) which may be interest- 
ing, if not “convincing.” It includes an ex- 
position of some aspects of path technique, 
developing it in a way that may make it a 


5 Herbert L. Costner and Robert K. Leik, “De- 
ductions from ‘Axiomatic Theory,” American 
Sociological aad XXIX (December, 1964), 
819-35. 


8: Raymond Boudon, “A Method of Linear Caus- 
al Analysis: Dependence Analysis,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXX (June, 1965), 365-74, 
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little more accessible than some of the 
previous writings. 

Path coefficients were used by the geneti- 
cist Sewall Wright as early as 1918, and the 
technique was expounded formally by him 
in a series of articles dating from the early 
1920’s. References to this literature, along 
with useful restatements and illustrations, 
will be found in Wright’s papers of 1934, 
1954, and 1960.7 The main application of 
path analysis has been in population genet- 
ics, where the method has proved to be a 
powerful aid to “axiomatic deductions.” 
The assumptions are those of Mendelian in- 
heritance, combined with path schemes 
representing specified systems of mating, 
The method allows the geneticist to ascer- 
tain the “coefficient of inbreeding,” a quan- 
tity on which various statistical properties 
of a Mendelian population depend. It also 
yields a theoretical calculation of the genet- 
ic correlations among relatives of stated 
degrees of relationship. Most of Wright’s 
expositions of this direct use of path co- 
efficients are heavily mathematical ;® an ele- 
mentary treatment is given in the text by 
L? 

Apart from a few examples in Wright’s 
own work, little use has been made of path 
coefficients in connection with the inverse 
problem of estimating the paths which may 
account for a set of observed correlations on 
the assumption of a particular formal or 
causal ordering of the variables involved. 
Of greatest substantive interest to sociolo- 


1 Sewall Wright, “The Method of Path Co- 
efficients,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, V 
(September, 1934), 161-215; “The Interpretation 
of Multivariate Systems,” in O. Kempthorne et al. 
(eds.), Statistics and Mathematics in Biology 
(Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1954), chap. ii; 
“Path Coefficients and Path Regressions: Alter- 
native or Complementary Concepts?” Biometrics, 
XVI (June, 1960), 189-202. 


8 Sewall Wright, “The. Genetical Structure of 
Populations,” Annals of Eugenics, XV (March, 
1951), 323-54. 


°C. C. Li, Population Genetics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955), chap. xii-xiv. See 
also C. C. Li, “The Concept of Path Coefficient 
and Its Impact on Population Genetics,” Bio- 
metrics, XII (June, 1956), 190-210. 


gists may be an example relating to heredi- 
ty and environment in the determination of 
intelligence.1? Another highly suggestive 
study was a pioneer but neglected exercise 
in econometrics concerning prices and pro- 
duction of corn and hogs.) Although the 
subject matter is remote from sociological 
concerns, examples from studies in animal 
biology are instructive on methodological 
grounds.’ If research workers have been 
slow to follow Wright’s lead, the statisti- 
cians have done little better. There are only 
a few expositions in the statistical litera- 
ture,!8 some of which raise questions to 
which Wright has replied.14 


PATH DIAGRAMS AND THE 
BASIC THEOREM 


We are concerned with linear, additive, 
asymmetric relationships among a set of ' 


1 Sewall Wright, “Statistical Methods in Biol- 
ogy,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXVI (March, 1931, suppl.), 155-63. 


“ Sewall Wright, Corn and Hog Correlations, 
US. Department of Agriculture Bulletin ‘1300 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1925); 
also, “The Method of Path Coefficients,” pp. 192- 
204. 


“Sewall Wright, “The Genetics of Vital Char- 
acters of the Guinea Pig,” Journal of Cellular and 
Comparative Physiology, LVI (suppl. 1, Novem- 
ber, 1960), 123-51; F. A. Davidson et al., “Factors 
Influencing the Upstream Migration of the Pink 
Salmon (Oncorhynchus gorbuscha),” Ecology, 
XXIV (April, 1943), 149-68. 


2 7, W. Tukey, “Causation, Regression and Path 
Analysis,” in O. Kempthorne e# al., op. cit, chap. 
iii; Oscar Kempthorne, An Introduction to Genetic 
Statistics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957), 
chap. xiv; Malcolm E. Turner and Charles D. 
Stevens, “The Regression Analysis of Causal 
Paths,” Biometrics, XV (June, 1959), 236-58; 
Eleanor D. Campbell, Malcolm E. Turner, and 
Mary Frances Wright, with the editorial collabo- 
ration of Charles D. Stevens, A Handbook of Path 
Regression Analysis, Part I: Estimators for Simple 
Completely Identified Systems (Preliminary Ed.; 
Richmond: Medical College of Virginia, Depart- 
ment of Biophysics and Biometry, 1960); Henri 
Louis Le Roy, Statistische Methoden der Popula- 
tionsgenetizk (Basel: Birkhauser, 1960), chap. i; 
P. A. P. Moran, “Path Coefficients Reconsidered,” 
Australian Journal of Statistics, III (November, 
1961), 87-93. 


“Paths Coefficients and Path Regressions.” 
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variables which are conceived as being 
measurable on an interval scale, although 
some of them may not actually be measured 
‘or may even be purely hypothetical—for 
example, the “true” variables in measure- 
ment theory or the “factors” in factor 
analysis. In such a system, certain of the 
variables are represented to be dependent 
on others as linear functions. The remain- 
ing variables are assumed, for the analysis 
at hand, to be given. They may be corre- 
lated among themselves, but the explana- 
tion of their intercorrelation is not taken 
as problematical. Each “dependent” vari- 
able must be regarded explicitly as com- 
pletely determined by some combination of 
variables in the system. In problems where 
complete determination by measured vari- 
ables does not hold, a residual variable un- 
correlated with other determining variables 
must be introduced. 

Although it is not intrinsic to the method, 
the diagrammatic representation of such a 
system is of great value in thinking about 
its properties. A word of caution is neces- 
sary, however. Causal diagrams are appear- 
ing with increasing frequency in sociologi- 
cal publications. Most often, these have 
some kind of pictorial or mnemonic func- 
tion without being isomorphic with the al- 
gebraic and statistical properties of the 
postulated system of variables—or, indeed, 
without having a counterpart in any clearly 
specified system of variables at all. Some- 
times an investigator will post values of 
zero order or partial correlations, associa- 
tion coefficients, or other indications of the 
“strength” of relationship on such a dia- 
gram, without following any clearly defined 
and logically justified rules for entering 
such quantities into the analysis and its 
diagrammatic representation. In Blalock’s 
work, by contrast, diagrams are employed 
in accordance with explicit rules for the 
representation of a system of equations. In 
general, however, he limits himself to the 
indication of the sign (positive or negative) 
of postulated or inferred direct relation- 
ships. In at least one instance’ he inserts 


** Blalock, op. cit., D. 77. 


zero-order correlations into a diagram 
which looks very much like a causal dia- 
gram, although it is not intended to be 
such. This misleading practice should not 
be encouraged. 

In path diagrams, we use one-way arrows 
leading from each determining variable to 
each variable dependent on it. Unanalyzed 
correlations between variables not depend- 
ent upon others in the system are shown 
by two-headed arrows, and the connecting 
line is drawn curved, rather than straight, 
to call attention to its distinction from the 
paths relating dependent to determining 
variables. The quantities entered on the 
diagram are symbolic or numerical values 
of path coefficients, or, in the case of the 
bidirectional correlations, the simple cor- 
relation coefficients. 

Several of the properties of a path dia- 
gram are illustrated in Figure 1. The orig- 
inal data, in the form of ten zero-order 
correlations, are from Turner’s study of 
determinants of aspirations.4® The author 
does not provide a completely unequivocal 
formulation of the entire causal model 
shown here, but Figure 1 appears to cor- 
respond to the model that he quite tenta- 
tively proposes. At one point he states, 
“background affects ambition and ambition 
affects both IQ and class values; in addi- 
tion ... there is a lesser influence directly 
from background to class values, directly 
from background to IQ, and directly be- 
tween IQ and class values.”4? Elsewhere,"* 
he indicates that school rating operates in 
much the same fashion as (family) back- 
ground. As for the relationship between the 
two, Turner notes, on the one hand, that 
“families may choose their place of resi- 
dence,” but also that “by introducing 
neighborhood, we may only be measuring 
family background more precisely.”1? 
Hence, it seems that there is no firm as- 
sumption about the causal ordering within 

7° Ralph H. Turner, The Social Context of Am- 


bition (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1964), pp. 49 and 52, Tables 11, 17, and 20. 


7 Ibid., p. 107. 


» Ibid., pp. 54-61. » Ibid., p. 61. 
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this pair of variables; but since these two 
precede the remaining ones, it suffices to 
represent the link between X; and Xə as 
merely a bidirectional correlation. 
Allowing Turner to take responsibility 
for the causal ordering of the variables 
(assuming his statements are understood 
correctly) and deferring the question of 
how the path coefficients were estimated, let 


Ag = pX t paX1t psuke , 
Xa = pag X at paXeot puXit pok,, (1) 


Xs = pa Xa t PX at pX ot pari 
-+ Piwkw . 
The use of the symbol # for the path co- 


efficient is perhaps obvious. Note that the 
order of the subscripts is significant, the 


R. 
u 
90 
.27 bias 
Background | ~~" | Ambition 
Index: X Index: X 
1 3 
.06 
37 19 Ry 
.Í1 .92 
“46 Class Values 
Index: X 
5 
23 


School Socio~ 
economic Rating: X, 


215 


Intelligence 
y | Quotient: X h 
eZ 


.87 


RA 


Fic. 1-——Causal model from Turner, op. cit., with path coefficients estimated for male sample 


us see what the system represented by 
Figure 1 is like. Each variable is taken to 
be in standard form; that is, if V; is the th 
variable as measured, then X; == (V; — 
V;)/oy, The same convention holds for 
the residuals, R,, Ry, and Ry», to which a 
literal subscript is attached to indicate that 
these variables are not directly measured. 
The system represented in Figure 1 can 
now be written: 


convention being the same as that used 
for regression coefficients: the first subscript 
identifies the dependent variable, the second 
the variable whose direct effect on the de- 
pendent variable is measured by the path 
coefficient. The order of subscripts is im- 
material for correlations. But note that 
while 742 == 7e4 and 742,123 = 14.103, Pas 7E 
p24; indeed $42 and fe, would never appear 
in the same system, given the restriction to 
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recursive systems mentioned subsequently. 
Contrary to the practice in the case of par- 
tial regression and correlation coefficients, 
symbols for paths carry no secondary sub- 
scripts to identify the other variables as- 
sumed to affect the dependent variable. 
These will ordinarily be evident from the 
diagram or the equation system. 

In one respect, the equation system (1) 
is less explicit than the diagram because the 
latter indicates what assumptions are made 
about residual factors. Each such factor is 
assumed by definition to be uncorrelated 
with any of the immediate determinants of 
the dependent variable to which it pertains. 
In Figure 1, the residuals are also uncorre- 
lated with each other, as in the Simon- 
Blalock development.2° We shall see later, 
however, that there are uses for models in 
which some residuals are intercorrelated, 
or in which a residual is correlated with 
variables antecedent to, but not immediate 
determinants of, the particular dependent 
variable to which it is attached. Where the 
assumption of uncorrelated residuals is 
made, deductions reached by the Simon- 
Blalock technique of expanding the product 
of two error variables agree with the results 
obtained by the formulas mentioned below, 
although path analysis involves relatively 
little use of the partial correlations which 
are a feature of their technique. 

Equation system (1), as Blalock points 
out, is a recursive system. This discussion 
explicitly excludes non-recursive systems, 
involving instantaneous reciprocal action of 
variables, although Wright has indicated 
ways of handling them in a path frame- 
work." Thus we shall not consider dia- 
grams showing a direct or indirect feedback 
loop. , 

The principle that follows from equa- 
tions in the form of (1) is that the correla- 
tion between any pair of variables can be 


20 


369, 


2 Sewall Wright, “The Treatment of Reciprocal 
Interaction, with or without Lag, in Path Anal- 
ysis,” Biometrics, XVI (September, 1960), 423-45. 


lalock, op. cit., p. 64; Boudon, op. cit., p. 


written in terms of the paths leading from 
common antecedent variables., Consider 


f 35. Since X3; = (V; — Vs) / o; and X; 
= (Vs — V5) / os we have r3 = (V; — Vs) 
X (Vs — Ÿs) /N e305 = 2X5X5/N. 


We may expand this expression in either of 
two ways by substituting from (1) the ex- 
pression for X3 or the one for Xs. It is 
more convenient to expand the variable 
which appears later in the causal sequence: 


Ta = UX 3X5/N 


= y ZX 3( poXat paX 3+ poXe 
+ pX tF PowRw) 
= psat + Post peere t Psia, 


making use of the fact that 2X3X3/N = 1 
and the assumption that 73, == 0, since X3 
is a factor of X5. But the correlations on 
the right-hand side of (2) can be further 
analyzed by the same procedure; for ex- 
ample, 


(2) 


1 1 
ra = ap UX aX y= a UKs parks 


+ paeXet paXit pak.) (3) 
= bag t patz tH pari, 
and 


1 1 
ra= y DXaXs = y Xal parks 


+ paXit pouks) (4) 
= pz t parn. 


Note that 712, assumed as a datum, cannot 
be further analyzed as long as we retain the 
particular diagram of Figure 1. 

These manipulations illustrate the basic 
theorem of path analysis, which may be 
written in the general form: 


Tij = > Pig jas 
q 


where ż and j denote two variables in the 
system and the index q runs over all vari- 


(5) 
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ables from which paths lead directly to X;. 
Alternatively, we may expand (5) by suc- 
cessive applications of the formula itself to 
the rjg. Thus, from (2), (3), (4), and a 
similar expansion of 73, we obtain 


rss = Psst papat barip t Popa 
+ pszripe t Psspapa 
+ bsabaf ipart psshas 
+ psbapaerirt ppap- 


Such expressions can be read directly from 
the diagram according to the following rule. 
Read back from variable ż¿, then forward to 
variable j, forming the product of all paths 
along the traverse; then sum these products 
for all possible traverses. The same variable 
cannot be intersected more than once in a 
single traverse. In no case can one trace 
back having once started forward. The bi- 
directional correlation is used in tracing 
either forward or back, but if more than 
one bidirectional correlation appears in the 
diagram, only one can be used in a single 
traverse. The resulting expression, such as 
(6), may consist of a single direct path 
plus the sum of several compound paths 
representing all the indirect connections 
allowed by the diagram. The general formu- 
la (5) is likely to be the more useful in 
algebraic manipulation and calculation, the 
expansion on the pattern of (6) in appre- 
ciating the properties of the causal scheme. 
It is safer to depend on the algebra than on 
the verbal algorithm, at least until one has 
mastered the art of reading path diagrams. 

An important special case of (5) is the 
formula for complete determination of X, 
obtained by setting i = j: 


ry=l= > Piat igs 
q 


or, upon expansion, 


fiui = 2 Piat 2 2 Piaf aq'Pig's (8) 


(6) 


(7) 


where the range of q and q’ (g > q) in- 
cludes all variables, measured and unmeas- 


ured. A major use for (8) is the calculation 
of the residual path. Thus we obtain #3, in 
the system (1) from 


Pau = 1 — pz — pn — 2 paripa. (9) 


The causal model shown in Figure 1 
represents a special case of path analysis: 
one in which there are no unmeasured vari- 
ables (other than residual factors), the 
residuals are uncorrelated, and each of the 
dependent variables is directly related to all 
the variables preceding it in the assumed 
causal sequence. In this case, path analysis 
amounts to a sequence of conventional re- 
gression analyses, and the basic theorem 
(5) becomes merely a compact statement of 
the normal equations of regression theory 
for variables in standard form. The path 
coefficients are then nothing other than the 
“beta coefficients” In a regression setup, 
and the usual apparatus for regression cal- 
culations may be employed.” Thus, the 
paths in Figure 1 are obtained from the re- 
gression of X3 on Xs and X4, setting p3: = 
£321 and p31 = Bs1.23 the regression of X4 
on X3, Xo, and Xi, setting pa3 = Bas.12, 
pao = Baars, and fa == 841.23; and the re- 
gression of Xs on the other four variables, 
setting ps4 = 54.123, Psa = Bss.124, and so 
on. Following the computing routine which 
inverts the matrix of intercorrelations of the 
independent variables, one obtains auto- 
matically the standard errors of the 8 co- 
efficients (or 5*-coefficients, in the notation 
of Walker and Lev). In the present prob- 
lem, with sample size exceeding 1,000, the 
standard errors are small, varying between 
.027 and .032. All the f’s are at least twice 
their standard errors and thus statistically 
significant. 

In problems of this kind, Blalock?* has 
been preoccupied with the question of 
whether one or more path coefficients may 
be deleted without loss of information. As 
compared with his rather tedious search 


= Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical 
Inference (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1953), chap. xiii. 


* Op. cit., chap. iii. 
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procedure, the procedure followed here 
seems more straightforward. Had some of 
the 8’s turned out both non-significant and 
negligible in magnitude, one could have 
erased the corresponding paths from the 
diagram and run the regressions over, re- 
taining only those independent variables 
found to be statistically and substantively 
significant. 

As statistical techniques, therefore, 
neither path analysis nor the Blalock- 
Simon procedure adds anything to conven- 
tional regression analysis as applied re- 
cursively to generate a system of equations, 
rather than a single equation. As a pattern 
of interpretation, however, path analysis is 
invaluable in making explicit the rationale 
for a set of regression calculations. One may 
not be wholly satished, for example, with 
the theoretical assumptions underlying the 
causal interpretation of Turner’s data pro- 
vided by Figure 1, and perhaps Turner him- 
self would not be prepared to defend it in 
detail. The point is, however, that amy 
causal interpretation of these data must 
rest on assumptions—at a minimum, the 
assumption as to ordering of the variables, 
but also assumptions about the unmeasured 
variables here represented as uncorrelated 
residual factors.24 The great merit of the 
path scheme, then, is that it makes the 
assumptions explicit and tends to force the 
discussion to be at least internally con- 
sistent, so that mutually incompatible as- 
sumptions are not introduced surreptitiously 
into different parts of an argument extend- 
ing over scores of pages. With the causal 
scheme made explicit, moreover, it is in a 
form that enables criticism to be sharply 
focused and hence potentially relevant not 
only to the interpretation at hand but also, 
perchance, to the conduct of future inquiry. 

Another useful contribution of path anal- 
ysis, even in the conventional regression 
framework, is that it provides a calculus for 
indirect effects, when the basic equations 
are expanded along the lines of (6). It is 
evident from the regression coefficients, for 


* Ibid., pp. 46-47. 


example, that the direct effect of school on 
class values is greater than that of back- 
ground, but the opposite is true of the in- 
direct effects. The pattern of indirect effects 
is hardly obvious without the aid of an ex- 
plicit representation of the causal scheme. 
If one wishes a single summary measure of 
indirect effect, however, it is obtained as 
follows: indirect effect of Xə on X; = 72 
— fso == .28 — 15 = .13; similarly, indi- 
rect effect of X4 is 751 — p51 = .24 — .06 
== .18. These summations of indirect effects 
include, in each case, the effects of one 
variable via its correlation with the other; 
hence the two are not additive. Without 
commenting further on the substantive im- 
plications of the direct and indirect effects 
suggested by Turner’s material, it may 
simply be noted that the investigator will 
usually want to scrutinize them carefully 
in terms of his theory. 


DECOMPOSITION OF A DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Many of the variables studied in social 
research are (or may be regarded as) com- 
posite. Thus, population growth is the sum 
of natural increase and net migration; each 
of the latter may be further decomposed, 
natural increase being births minus deaths 
and net migration the difference between 
in- and out-migration. Where such a de- 
composition is available, it is of interest (1) 
to compute the relative contributions of the 
components to variation in the composite 
variable and (2) to ascertain how causes 
affecting the composite variable are trans- 
mitted via the respective components. 

An example taken from work of Wins- 
borough?® illustrates the case of a variable 
with multiplicative components, rendered 
additive by taking logarithms. Studying 
variation in population density over the 
seventy-four community areas (omitting 
the central business district) of Chicago in 
1940, Winsborough noted that density, de- 


* Hal H. Winsborough, “City Growth and City 
Structure,” Journal of Regional Science, IV (Win- 
ter, 1962), 35-49. 
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fined as the ratio of population to area,can The intercorrelations of the components, 
. be written: shown in Table 1, are used to complete the 
diagram, Figure 2, a. The correlations of 


Population _ _ Population the dependent variable with its components 


Area Dwelling Units may now be computed from the basic 
yc Dwelling Units | Structures theorem, equation (5). 
Structures Area For = port poriet postis= —~ .419; 


To = Portia t+ port posfo3= .636; and 
fos = pori3 -+ Pos’e3s+ pos= 923, 

The analysis has not only turned up a clear 
ordering of the three components in terms 
of relative importance, as given by the path 


Let Vo = log (Population/Area), V1 = 
log (Population/Dwelling Units), V= 
log (Dwelling Units/Structures), and V3 = 
log (Structures/Area); then 


Vo=VitVet V3. 
TABLE t 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR LOGARITHMS OF DENSITY AND ITS COMPONENTS AND 
Two INDEPENDENT VARIABLES: CHICAGO COMMUNITY AREAS, 1940 








Variable AY Xe X3 wW Z 
Ng density (log) canse ranni —.419 .636 .923 — .663 — .390 
X: persons per dwelling unit (log)......[...-eeee eee — .625 — 315 . 296 .099 
X; dwelling units per structure (log)... .). cece cece ele e eee eee eee 305 — .594 — .466 
X; structures per acre (oR) vz occ. eolee |e edu hia arearen Aenlewte mann — .517 — .226 
W distance from Genter, 6 < vob sod aes le eodes.n bee N lode he tNS Al agate we hal ee eee sake es .549 


Z recency Of POW. 655uis ie eee ive. resede sees voted age ces ereina een ine aE 





Source: Winsborough, op. cit., and unpublished data kindly supplied by the author. 


If each variable is expressed in standard 
form, we obtain, 


Vo~Vo ViVi or, Va— Vo. os 


To Tı Fà T2 oo 
Vs—Vs3 T3 
pH 
G3 oo 
or 
Xo = puXit po.Xe+ posXs, 
where Xo, ..., X3 are the variables in 


standard form and fo1, foz, fos are the path 
coefficients involved in the determination of 
Xo by Xy, X2, and X3. Observe that the 
path coefficients can be computed in this 
kind of problem, where complete deter- 
mination by measured variables holds as a 
consequence of definitions, without prior 
calculation of correlations:°6 


pou = o1/ T0 = 132 op =.491 o1,=.065 
Ca = .230 
03> 403, 


poo = Taf oy = 468 
Pos = T3/ 6) = 821 


coefficients, it has also shown that one of 
the components is actually correlated nega- 
tively with the composite variable, owing to 
its negative correlations with the other two 
components. 

Winsborough considered two independent 
variables as factors producing variation in 
density: distance from the city center and 
recency of growth (percentage of dwelling 
units built in 1920 or later). The diagram 
can be elaborated to indicate how these 
factors operate via the components of log 
density (see Fig. 2, b). 

The first step is to compute the path co- 
efficients for the relationships of each 
component to the two independent vari- 
ables. (The requisite information is given 
in Table 1.) For example, the equations, 


tiv = piw t+ fiz? ay, 


tizg=pwtawt fiz, 


% Based on data kindly supplied by Wins- 
borough, 
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may be used to solve for fiz and fiw. (This 
is, of course, equivalent to computing the 
multiple regression of X; on W and Z, with 
all variables in standard form.) Substan- 
tively, it is interesting that distance, W, has 
somewhat larger effects on each component 
of density than does recency of growth, Z, 
while the pattern of signs of the path coeffi- 
cients is different for W and Z. 


Persons per 
Dwelling Unit 
(log): X, 


Dwelling Units 
per Structure 


(log): X, 


-.315 





.305 


Structures per 


Acre (log): X, 









Distance 
from 
Center: 







W 





0349 


Growth: 


+132 


„821 


The two independent variables by no 
means account for all the variation in any 
of the components, as may be seen from the 
size of the residuals, fie, Pop, and 2c, these 
being computed from the formula (7) for 
complete determination. It is possible, 
nevertheless, for the independent variables 
to account for the intercorrelations of the 
components and, ideally, one would like to 


(a) 


Density 


(log): Xo 





Fic. 2.-a, decomposition of log density (Xo) into components; b, effects of distance and recency of 
growth on log density via components. (Source: Winsborough, op. cit., and unpublished calculations kind- 
ly supplied by the author.) 
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discover independent variables which would 
do just that. The relevant calculations con- 
cern the correlations between residuals. 
These are obtained from the basic theorem, 
equation (5), by writing, for example, 


ros = pow? swt pozr3szt Papst te, 


which may be solved for 75, == .014. In this 
setup, the correlations between residuals are 
merely the conventional second-order par- 
tial correlations; thus fep == fie.wz, ‘ac == 
713.WZ; and Too — 123. wz. Partial correla- 
tions, which otherwise have little utility in 
path analysis, turn out to be appropriate 
when the question at issue is whether a set 
of independent variables “explains” the 
correlation between two dependent vari- 
ables. In the present example, while reg = 
305, we find Tbo = 793.Wz == .014. Thus the 
correlation between the logarithms of dwell- 
ing units per structure (X2) and structures 
per acre (X3) is satisfactorily explained by 
the respective relationships of these two 
components to distance and recency of 
growth. The same is not true of the cor- 
relations involving persons per dwelling 
unit (X,), but fortunately this is by far 
the least important component of density. 

Although the correlations between resid- 
uals are required to complete the diagram 
and, in a sense, to evaluate the adequacy 
of the explanatory variables, they do not 
enter as such into the calculations bearing 
upon the final question: How are the effects 
of the independent variables transmitted 
to the dependent variable via its com- 
ponents? The most compact answer to this 
question is given by the equations, 


row = poriw + port ow + Pos? sw 


= .039 — .278 — .424 = —.663, 
and 


Toz = pariz t poraz + pos’sz 
= 013 — .218 — .185 = —.391. 


Density is negatively related to both dis- 
tance and recency of growth, but the effects 


transmitted via the first component of dens- 
ity are positive (albeit quite small). Dis- 
tance diminishes density primarily via its 
intermediate effect on structures per acre 
(X3), secondarily via dwelling units per 
structure (X2). The comparison is reversed 
for recency of growth, the less important of 
the two factors. More detailed interpreta- 
tions can be obtained, as explained earlier, 
by expanding the correlations 71, vew, etc., 
using the basic theorem (5). For further 
substantive interpretation, the reader is re- 
ferred to the source publication, which also 
offers an alternative derivation of the com- 
pound paths. 

The density problem may well exemplify 
a general strategy too seldom employed in 
research: breaking a complex variable down 
into its components before initiating a 
search for its causes. One egregious error 
must, however, be avoided: that of treating 
components and causes on the same footing. 
By this route, one can arrive at the mean- 
ingless result that net migration is a more 
important “cause” of population growth 
than is change in manufacturing output. 
One must take strong exception to a causal 
scheme constructed on the premise, “If 
both demographic and economic variables 
help explain metropolitan growth, then we 
may gain understanding of growth processes 
by lumping the two together.’?? On the 
contrary, “understanding” would seem to 
require a clear distinction between demo- 
graphic components of growth and eco- 
nomic causes which may affect growth via 
one or another of its components. 


A CHAIN MODEL 


Data reported by Hodge, Siegel, and 
Rossi*8 seem to fit well the model of a 
simple causal chain (see Fig. 3, a). These 

= George L. Wilber, “Growth of Metropolitan 
Areas in the South,” Social Forces, XLII (May, 
1964), 491. 

#2 Robert W. Hodge, Paul M. Siegel, and Peter 
H. Rossi, “Occupational Prestige in the United 


States, 1925-1963,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXX (November, 1964), 286-302, 
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authors give correlations between the occu- 
pational prestige ratings of four studies 
completed at widely separated dates: 
Counts (1925), Smith (1940), National 
Opinion Research Center (1947), and 
NORC replication (1963). In a simple 
causal chain, the correlations between tem- 
porally adjacent variables are the path co- 


differences from the inferred values in pa- 
rentheses) are ryg = .971 (—.001), ryo = 
934 (—.008), and rxg = .955 (.004). Ac- 
ceptance of this causal chain model is con- 
sistent with the conclusion of Hodge et al. 
that the amount of change in the relative 
positions of occupations in a prestige hier- 
archy is a direct function of elapsed time. 


(a) 
\ W 4 
C — 268 g sisi y x 990 Y 
~.0879 





(b) 


Fic. 3.—Causal chain: a, correlations taken from Hodge et al., op. cit. (C = Counts, 1925; S = Smith, 
1940; X = NORC, 1947; Y = NORC, 1963); b, intercorrelations of residuals implied by acceptance of 


chain hypothesis for the data in a. 


efficients (this is an immediate consequence 
of the definition of path coefficient). Using 
these three correlations as reported by 
Hodge et al., we may infer that the correla- 
tion between NORC (1963) and Smith is 
(.990)(.982) = .972; between NORC 
(1963) and Counts is (.990) (.982) (.968) 
= .942; and between NORC (1947) and 
Counts is (.982)(.968) = .951. The ob- 
served values of these correlations (with 


Although the discrepancies between in- 
ferred and observed correlations seem triv- 
ial, it is worth noting that acceptance of 
the estimates shown in Figure 3, a, along 
with the assumption of a simple causal 
chain, requires us to postulate a complex 
pattern of correlations (most of them negli- 
gible in size) among the residuals or errors. 
This pattern is shown in Figure 3, b. In 
obtaining this solution, we assume that 


12 


each residual is uncorrelated with the im- 
mediately preceding variable in the chain 
but not necessarily with variables two or 
more links behind it. In the present ex- 
ample, then, the crucial assumptions are 
that ryg = rwx = 0. We can then, using 
equation (5) or the verbal algorithm, write 
the number of equations required to solve 
for the quantities to be entered on the 
diagram (for convenience, lower-case let- 
ters designate paths): 


Tyy=a=,.990 3 
7xs> b =. 9 82 ) 
rsg = t=, 968 j 

l yy™ 1 = a? -Hw ; 

frx=l = B21 y? ; 
rss =1= cw, (11) 
tre=.955=bct+urrve ; 

ryc=.934=abc+a vrye +wr ew y 
rys=.971=ab4 cwr cgwtuwrtyp , 
rys=0=uryy t crey, 
ryx=0=vrywtb rsw 

(where rsw=C 7 cwturuw). 

In general, if we are considering a &-vari- 
able causal chain, we shall have to estimate 
k —1 residual paths, (k —1)(k— 2)/2 
correlations between residuals, k — 1 paths 
for the links in the chain, and & — 2 cor- 
relations between the initial variable and 
residuals 2, 3,..., k in the chain. This is 
a total of (k? + 3k — 6)/2 quantities to be 
estimated. We shall have at our disposal 
k(k—1)/2 equations expressing known 
correlations in terms of paths, k — 1 equa- 


tions of complete determination (for all 
variables in the chain except the initial 


. one), and &— 2 equations in which the 


correlation of a residual with the immedi- 
ately preceding variable in the chain is set 
equal to zero. This amounts to (k? -+ 3k 
— 6)/2 equations, exactly the number re- 
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quired for a solution. The solution may, of 
course, include meaningless results (e.g., 
r > 1.0), or results that strain one’s credu- 
lity. In this event, the chain hypothesis had 
best be abandoned or the estimated paths 
modified. 

In the present illustration, the results 
are plausible enough. Both the Counts and 
the Smith studies differed from the two 
NORC studies and from each other in their 
techniques of rating and sampling. A fur- 
ther complication is that the studies used 
different lists of occupations, and the ob- 
served correlations are based on differing 
numbers of occupations. There is ample 
opportunity, therefore, for correlations of 
errors to turn up in a variety of patterns, 
even though the chain hypothesis may be 
basically sound. We should observe, too, 
that the residual factors here include not 
only extrinsic disturbances but also real 
though temporary fluctuations in prestige, 
if there be such. 

What should one say, substantively, on 
the basis of such an analysis of the prestige 
ratings? Certainly, the temporal ordering of 
the variables is unambiguous. But whether 
one wants to assert that an aspect of social 
structure (prestige hierarchy) at one date 
“causes” its counterpart at a later date is 
perhaps questionable. The data suggest 
there is a high order of persistence over 
time, coupled with a detectable, if rather 
glacial, drift in the structure. The calcula- 
tion of numerical values for the model 
hardly resolves the question of ultimate 
“reasons” for either the pattern of persist- 
ence or the tempo of change. These are, 
instead, questions raised by the model in a 
clear way for further discussion and, per- 
haps, investigation. 


` THE SYNTHETIC COHORT AS A PATTERN 
OF INTERPRETATION 


Although, as the example from Turner 
indicates, it is often difficult in sociological 
analysis to find unequivocal bases for causal 
ordering, there is one happy exception to 
this awkward state of affairs. In the life 
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cycles of individuals and families, certain 
events and decisions commonly if not uni- 
versally precede others. Despite the well- 
known fallibility of retrospective data, the 
investigator is not at the mercy of respond- 
ents’ recall in deciding to accept the com- 
pletion of schooling as an antecedent to the 
pursuit of an occupational career (excep- 
tions granted) or in assuming that marriage 
precedes divorce. Some observations, more- 
over, may be made and recorded in tem- 
poral sequence, so that the status observed 
at the termination of a period of observa- 
tion may logically be taken to depend on 
the initial status (among other things). 
Path analysis may well prove to be most 
useful to sociologists studying actual his- 
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torical processes from records and reports 
of the experience of real cohorts whose ex- 
periences are traced over time, such as a 
student population followed by the investi- 
gator through the first stages of post-gradu- 
ation achievement.”? 

The final example, however, concerns not 
real cohorts but the usefulness of a hypo- 
ethical synthesis of data from several co- 
horts. As demographers have learned, syn- 
thetic cohort analysis incurs some specific 
hazards;*° yet the technique has proved 
fX For example, Bruce K. Eckland, “Academic 
Ability, Higher Education, and Occupational 
Mobility,” American Sociological Review, XXX 
(October, 1965), 735-46. 


© “P, K. Whelpton, “Reproduction Rates Ad- 


ł 


.justed for Age, Parity, Fecundity, and Marriage,” 


1 
\ 









415, Y3 -189 Y; 


.397 , 
Y1 Y2 


Fic. 4—Respondent’s occupational status (Y) at successive ages, in relation to father’s occupational 
status (X) and respondent’s educational attainment (UV). Occupational status at age 25-34 == Vi; at 35- 
44 = Vo; at 45-54 = Y3; at 55-64 = Yu. (Source: Duncan and Hodge, op. cit., and unpublished calcu- 


lations kindly supplied by the authors.) 
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invaluable for heuristic purposes. Pending 
the execution of full-blown longitudinal 
studies on real cohorts, the synthetic cohort 
is, at least, a way of making explicit one’s 
hypotheses about the sequential determina- 
tion of experiences cumulating over the life 
cycle.*! 

In a study of the social mobility of a 
sample of Chicago white men with non- 
farm backgrounds surveyed in 1951, Dun- 
can and Hodge,®* used data on father’s 
occupational status, respondent’s educa- 
tional attainment, and respondent’s occu- 
pational status in 1940 and 1950 for four 
cohorts: men 25~34, 35-44, 45-54, and 55— 
64 years old on the survey date, Their main 
results, somewhat awkwardly presented in 
the source publication, are compactly sum- 
marized by the first four diagrams in Figure 
4, (The superfluous squared term in their 
equations has been eliminated in the pres- 
ent calculations. The amount of curvilin- 
earity was found to be trivial, and curvi- 
linear relations cannot be fitted directly 
into a causal chain by the procedure em- 
ployed here.) 

These data involve partial records of the 
occupational careers of the four cohorts 
and thus depict only segments of a continu- 


ous life history. In the original analysis, it. 


was possible to gain some insights from 
the interperiod and intercohort compari- 
sons on which that analysis was focused. 
Here, attention is given to a different use 
of the same information. Suppose we 
thought of the four sets of data as pertain- 
ing to a single cohort, studied at four suc- 
cessive points in time, at decade intervals. 
Then, all the data should fit into a single 
causal or processual sequence. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
XLI (December, 1946), 501-16. 


3l See, for example, A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carle- 
ton, Occupational Mobility in the United States: 
1930-1960 (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1954), 
p. 53 (n. 6) and Table 13. 


* Otis Dudley Duncan and Robert W., Hodge, 
“Education and Occupational Mobility,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVIII (May, 1963), 629- 
44, 


It is obvious that one cannot achieve per- 
fect consistency on this point of view. The 
initial correlation, 77x, varies among co- 
horts, for example. Moreover, age-constant 
intercohort comparisons of the other cor- 
relations (the Y’s with X and U) suggest 
that some variations result from genuine 
differences between the conditions of 1940 
and 1950. But if one is willing to suppress 
this information for the sake of a necessar- 
ily hypothetical synthesis, it is possible to 
put all the data together in a single model 
of occupational careers as influenced by 
socioeconomic origins. 

The four correlations yg were averaged. 
The remaining correlations for adjacent co- 
horts were likewise averaged; for example, 
rıy based on 1950 data for men 25-34 
years old was averaged with 717 based on 
1940 data for men 35-44 in 1951, and so 
on. Only rax, 74y, and the three intertem- 
poral correlations, 721, 732, and 743, had to 
be based on the experience of just one co- 
hort. (In deriving this compromise one 
does, of course, lose the temporal specificity 
of the data by smoothing out apparently 
real historical fluctuations.) When the cor- 
relations had been averaged, the results 
shown in the “composite” model on the 
right of Figure 4 were obtained. The esti- 
mates of path coefficients here are simply 
the partial regression coefficients, in stand- 
ard form, of Y, on X and U; Ye on Y,, X, 
and U; Y on Ye, X, and U; and F, on Vs, 
X, and U. 

The results for the synthetic cohort make 
explicit the following interpretations: (1) 
The background factors, father’s education 
(X) and respondent’s education (U), have 
an important direct impact during early 
stages of a cohort’s life cycle; after age 35- 
44 their direct effects become small or neg- 
ligible, although they exert indirect effects 
via preceding achieved statuses (Y, and 
Y2). (2) Careers tend to stabilize after age 
35—44, as indicated by the sharp rise in the 
path coefficients representing persistence of 
status over a decade (compare fo, with pao 
and 43) and by the decreasing magnitudes 
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of the residual paths from R,,..., Rg. (3) 
During the life cycle, many circumstances 
essentially independent of background fac- 
tors affect occupational mobility, so that 
achievement in the later stages of the ca- 
reer becomes more and more dependent 
upon intervening contingencies while con- 
tinuing to reflect the indirect influence of 
conditions determinate at the outset. Thus, 
for example, 74,—the correlation of occupa- 
tional status at age 55—64 with residual for 
age 45~-54—may be computed as (.789) 
(.626) = 494, and the residual path to 


TABLE 2 


OBSERVED AND IMPLIED (*) CORRELATIONS 
FOR SYNTHETIC COHORT MODEL OF 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 














VARIABLE 
VARIABLE (AGE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS) 
F3 Ve Yu 

25~34 (¥y).......... .552 ,455* .443* 
35-44 (Yo)... ... 0... fee eee eee 172 .690* 
45-54 (Fa)... onanan aeea .866 
S564 A TE E E 


Source: Duncan and Hodge, op. cit., and calculations from 
model in Figure 4. 


FY, itself is P4a = .479, These are com- 
parable in size with the correlations 74y = 
301 and 74y = .525. The residuals are, by 
definition, uncorrelated with X and U and 
represent, therefore, the influence of factors 
quite unrelated to social origins and school- 
ing. The prevailing impression that the 
United States enjoys a rather “loose” strat- 
ification system is thus quantified by a 
model such as this one. (4) While the data 
include observed interannual correlations 
of occupational statuses separated by a 
decade (743, 732, and 721), the synthetic co- 
hort model also implies such correlations 
for statuses separated by two or three dec- 
ades. These may be computed from the 
following formulas based on equation (5): 


ta = Pax Pox + pastaa + pau Yau , 
Ta = Pax fix + parat pau iv , 


ra= Pax Fix F pata t pwr, 


inserting the value of 73; obtained from the 
second equation into the third. The ob- 
served and implied correlations are as- 
sembled in Table 2. The latter represent, in 
effect, hypotheses to be checked whenever 
data spanning twenty or thirty years of the 
occupational experience of a cohort become 
available. In the meantime, they stand as 
reasonable estimates, should anyone have 
use for such estimates. If forthcoming evi- 
dence casts doubt on these estimates, the 
model will, of course, be called into ques- 
tion. It is no small virtue of a model that 
it is capable of being rejected on the basis 
of evidence. 

This last example, since it rests on an 
explicit fiction—that of a synthetic cohort 
—perhaps makes clearer than previous ex- 
amples the point that the role of path anal- 
ysis is to render an interpretation and not 
merely to provide a format for presenting 
conventional calculations. In all the ex- 
amples the intention has been to adhere to 
the purpose of path analysis as Wright 
formulated it: 


... the method of path coefficients is not in- 
tended to accomplish the impossible task of 
deducing causal relations from the values of 
the correlation coefficients.35 .. . The method 
depends on the combination of knowledge of 
the degrees of correlation among the variables 
in a system with such knowledge as may be 
possessed of the causal relations. In cases in 
which the causal relations are uncertain, the 
method can be used to find the logical conse- 
quences of any particular hypothesis in regard 
to them.34 . . . Path analysis is an extension 
of the usual verbal interpretation of statistics 
not of the statistics themselves. It is usually 
easy to give a plausible interpretation of any 
significant statistic taken by itself. The purpose 
of path analysis is to determine whether a pro- 
posed set of interpretations is consistent 
throughout.35 


= «The Method of Path Coefficients,” p. 193. 


** “Correlation and Causation,” Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, XX (1921), 557-85 (quotation 
from p. 557). 


*“The Treatment of Reciprocal Interaction, 
with or without Lag, in Path Analysis,” p. 444. 
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` NEGLECTED TOPICS 


This paper, for the lack of space and 
-especially for lack of “convincing” ex- 
amples, could not treat several potentially 
important applications of path analysis: 
(1) Models incorporating feedback were 
explicitly excluded. Whether our present 
techniques of social measurement are. ad- 
equate to the development of such models 
is perhaps questionable. (2) The problem 
of two-wave, two-variable panel analysis, 
recently discussed by Pelz and Andrews,?¢ 
might well be formulated in terms of path 
coefficients. The present writer, however, 
has made little progress in attempts to 
clarify the panel problem by means of path 
analysis. (3) The pressing problem of the 
disposition of measurement errors?” may 
‘perhaps be advanced toward solution by 
explicit representation in path diagrams. 
The well-known “correction for attenua- 
tion,” where measurement errors are as- 
sumed to be uncorrelated, is easily derived 
on this approach.3* It seems possible that 
under very special conditions a solution 
may also be obtained on certain assump- 
tions about correlated errors. (4) Wright 
has shown’? how certain ecological models 

% Donald C. Pelz and Frank M. Andrews, “De- 
tecting Causal Priorities in Panel Study Data,” 


American Sociological Review, XXIX (December, 
1964), 836-54. 


“H. M. Blalock, Jr, “Some Implications of 
Random Measurement Error for Causal Infer- 
ences,” American Journal of Sociology, LXXI 
(July, 1965), 37-47; Donald J. Bogue and Ed- 
mund M. Murphy, “The Effect of Classification 
Errors upon Statistical Inference: A Case Analysis 
with Census Data,” Demography, I (1964), 42-55. 


8 Wright, “The Method of Path Coefficients” and 
“Path Coefficients and Path Regressions.” 


2 “The Treatment of Reciprocal Interaction.” 


of the interaction of populations can be 
stated in terms of path coefficients. The in- 
verse method of using path analysis for 
studies of multiple time series*® merits con- 
sideration by sociologists. (5) Where the 
investigation involves unmeasured vari- 
ables, path analysis may be helpful in de- 
ciding what deductions, if any, can be 
made from the observed data. Such un- 
measured variables may, in principle, be 
observable; in this case, path analysis may 
lead to hypotheses for testing on some 
future occasion when measurements can be 
made. If the unmeasured variable is a theo- 
retical construct, its explicit introduction 
into a path diagram* may well point up 
the nature of rival hypotheses. Ideally, 
what are sometimes called “validity co- 
efficients” should appear explicitly in the 
causal model so that the latter accounts for 
both the “true causes” under study and the 
ways in which “indicator variables” are 
thought to represent “underlying vari- 
ables.” A particular case is that of factor 
analysis. As Wright’s work demonstrates,*” 
a factor analysis is prone to yield meaning- 
less results unless its execution is controlled 
by explicit assumptions which reflect the 
theoretical structure of the problem. An in- 
doctrination in path analysis makes one 
skeptical of the claim that “modern factor 
analysis” allows us to leave all the work to 
the computer. 
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© Ibid. 


“H. M. Blalock, Jr, “Making Causal Infer- 
ences for Unmeasured Variables from Correlations 
among Indicators,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIX (July, 1963), 53-62. 


“The Interpretation of Multivariate Systems.” 


The Campus as a Frog Pond: An Application of the Theory of 
Relative Deprivation to Career Decisions of College Men’ 


James A. Davis 


ABSTRACT 


Data from a large national probability sample of graduating Senior men reveal a pattern of findings 
which suggests the operation of “relative deprivation” in the career decisions of. college men. Gen- 
nerally speaking, grade-point averages show stronger correlations with career choice than a measure 
of the intellectual caliber of the student body, although both are equally strongly related to tests 
of scholastic aptitude. The finding suggests the operation of “relative deprivation,” that is, a tend- 
ency for students to evaluate their academic ability by comparison with their fellows on the same cam- 
pus, not in terms of criteria which allow for school differences in ability level. When attitude items re- 
garding feelings of academic success are introduced into the tabulations, the interpretation is generally, 


but not completely, supported. 


The theory of “relative deprivation’ 
was developed by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
his colleagues during World War II to ex- 
plain some puzzling results in large-scale 
surveys of soldiers, Although the theory has 
been well codified, mathematized, and 
otherwise embalmed since then,? there have 


* This research was supported through the Co- 
operative Research Program of the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by a National Institutes of Mental 
Health Career Development Award to the author. 
I should like to thank Mrs, Judith Bagus, David 
Lopez, Matthew Crenson, and Karen Oppenheim 
for their diligent assistance on the tabulations, I 
owe Robert Crain many thanks for his advice 
and comments, 


* Stouffer never stated the theory in systematic 
fashion. Most of the analyses in which he uses the 
idea appear in S. A. Stouffer, E. A. Suchman, L. C. 
DeVinney, S. A. Star, and R. M. Williams, Jr. 
The American Soldier: Adjustment during Army 
Life (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949). 


*For example, R. K. Merton and A. S. Kitt, 
“Contributions to the Theory of Reference Group 
Behavior,” in R. K. Merton and P. F. Lazarsfeld, 
Continuities in Social Research: Studies in the 
Scope and Method of “The American Soldier” 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 40-105; J. A. 


Davis, “A Formal Interpretation of the Theory ` 


of Relative Deprivation,” Sociomeiry, XXII (De- 
cember, 1959), 280-96. 


been relatively few studies* of its hypothe- 
ses. 

Therefore, it is of some interest to note 
a set of mildly puzzling findings in a recent 
large-scale survey which seem to suggest the 
operation of this same social-psychological 
mechanism. Unfortunately, the chain of 
evidence is tortuous, but its aim is simple: 
to draw a systematic analogy between col- 
lege men and enlisted men, between college 
campuses and military units, between grade- 
point averages (GPA) and military promo- 
tions; and to trace some of the conse- 
quences of these similarities. 

During the last five years, the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) has 
been studying the careers of some 35,000 
young men and women from 135 colleges 
and universities, a representative probabil- 
ity sample of persons receiving the bache- 
lor’s degree from an American college or 
university in spring, 1961.5 

* Among these, see A. J. Spector, “Expectations, 
Fulfilment and Morale,” Journal ef Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LIT (January, 1956), 51- 
56; Martin Patchen, “A Conceptual Framework 
and Some Empirical Data regarding Comparisons 
of Social Rewards,” Sociometry, XXIV (June, 


1961), 136-56. Spector’s data support the theory, 
while Patchen maintains that his do not. 


The study and sample are described in detail 
in James A. Davis, Great Aspirations: The Grad- 
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The study was designed to focus on en- 
rolment in graduate schools, but we were 
quickly led to analyses of occupational 
choice because, truism or not, a graduating 
Senior’s career preference is the best pre- 
dictor of whether he will attend graduate 
school. In particular, by comparing the 
Seniors’ reports of their “anticipated long- 
run career field” and “career preference 
when you started college,”® we were able to 
analyze a number of variables associated 
with career decisions during undergraduate 
study, These analyses are reported in a 
recent volume,’ but for present purposes 
the important conclusions are these: (1) 
We estimate that up to one-half of the 
graduating Seniors made a meaningful 
change in career preference during college. 
(2) While career decisions during college 
show certain correlations with such back- 


uate School Plans of America’s College Seniors 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1964). Data on 
religious correlates of career choice in this sample 
have been reported in Andrew Greeley, Religion 
and Career: A Study of College Graduates (New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1963). Materials from the 
first of four annual follow-up waves are reported 
in Norman Miller, “One Year after Commence- 
ment” (Chicago: NORC Report No. 93, 1963 
[multilithed]). 


‘The data are treated as if they constituted a 
panel study, but the Freshman-year measures are 
retrospective. The amount and nature of error 
introduced is unknown. The only data on this 
problem of which we are aware are reported by 
Alexander Astin in “Influences on the Student’s 
Motivation To Seek Advanced Training,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, LIII (December, 1962), 
303-9. He presents a comparison of Seniors’ report- 
ed Freshman-year educational aspirations and their 
actual Freshman-year reports previously gathered 
in a panel study of National Merit Scholarship 
finalists. If the data are dichotomized as bache- 
lor’s or less (no graduate school) versus master’s 
or doctor’s, the Q coefficient of association is .83. 
Since this is higher than any of the substantive 
correlations we shall report, and since memory 
of career plans should be as accurate as that of 
educational aspirations, we shall treat the answers 
as if they came from a true panel. 


7James A. Davis, Undergraduate Career De- 
cisions: Correlates of Occupational Choice (Chica- 
go: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 


ground characteristics as parental socio- 
economic status, religion, size of home town, 
and race, the major correlates appear to be 
occupational values, sex, and “academic 
performance.” 

This last variable is the subject of this 
article, because a reanalysis of the data has 
suggested that the relationship between aca- 
demic performance and career choice is not 
entirely what common sense would suggest. 


SCHOOL QUALITY, GPA, AND ABILITY 


We begin, however, with the obvious, not 
the surprising. Our measure of academic 
performance combines two items: the re- 
spondent’s self-reported GPA in answer to 
the question, “What is your over-all-— 
cumulative—grade-point average for un- 
dergraduate work at your present college?” 
and a measure of the intellectual caliber of 
the student at his institution (school qual- 
ity).® 

School quality was introduced to correct 
GPA’s for the well-known variation in the 
mean scholastic aptitude among American 
colleges and universities. McConnell and 
Heist, who examined aptitude test scores in 
a sample of two hundred schools, summa- 
rize this variability:® 

A number of colleges in 1952 attracted or 
selected freshmen all of whose scores were 
above the national mean of all entering stu- 
dents; the reverse of this is also true in that 
the great majority in some schools scored be- 
low the national mean. On the basis of aca- 
demic ability alone the composition of student 
bodies on a great many campuses is highly un- 
like that in many others. 


The school quality measure was de- 
veloped as follows: For 114 of the 135 


®'The phrase “school quality” is not entirely 
apt in the present analysis, since we are treating 
the item as a measure of the academic ability of 
the students, not the character of the faculty, 
library, etc. However, since the term is used in 
most of the reports from this research, we have 
retained it for the sake of consistency. 

eT, R. McConnell and Paul Heist, “The Di- 
verse College Student Population,” in Nevitt 
Sanford (ed.}, The American College (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1962), p. 232. 
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schools in the sample, the research staff of 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion’? kindly made available average scores 
for entering Freshmen who, as high-school 
students, had taken the test administered 
throughout the nation by that organization 
to select candidates for its scholarships. 
This test correlates strongly with similar 
measures, such as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. For the twenty-one 
schools with insufficient National Merit 
data (in most instances because they were 
so small that too few scores were available 
for reliable estimates), average National 
Merit scores were estimated on the basis of 
items (Phi Beta Kappa chapters, library 
expenditures, etc.) that correlated with Na- 
tional Merit scores among the other schools. 

Schools were divided into four levels on 
the basis of the distributions of scores and 
certain intuitive beliefs about American 
higher education. (We assumed that there 
are relatively few highly selective schools 
in the top levels, a large “middle mass” of 
moderately selective ones, and a sizable 
minority of relatively unselective institu- 
tions.) In this analysis, we will combine the 
top two levels and treat three groups: I and 
II (which graduated 14 per cent of the 
Seniors), ITT (54 per cent), and IV (32 per 
cent). 

The GPA’s were grouped to give a rough- 
ly similar distribution of cases. “High” 
(B-++ or higher) includes 18 per cent of the 
total sample, “Medium” (B and B—) in- 
cludes 41 per cent, and “Low” (C-+- or be- 
low) includes 40 per cent. 

Before turning to the substantive find- 
ings, it is important to review some of the 
statistical relationships involving GPA and 
school quality. In particular, we call atten- 
tion to the following: school quality and 
GPA are independent of each other, but 


"For this and many other favors we are in- 
debted to John Holland, Alexander Astin, and 
Robert C., Nichols, of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. Norman Bradburn of NORC 
developed the School Quality Index. 


appear to be equally strongly associated 
with scholastic aptitude. 

The first part of the statement is obvious, 
for if schools tend to use similar grading 
systems (if “everyone grades on the 
curve”), GPA distributions will be the same 
from school to school and independent of 
any classification of schools. However, 
there is enough cynicism about grading pro- 
cedures that the second part of the state- 
ment deserves documentation. 

Unfortunately, we do not have precollege 
test scores for our sample (which is why 
the Academic Performance Index was de- 
veloped), but the questionnaire did provide 
a crude analogue. Each student was asked 
to check whether he was a “National Merit 
Scholarship holder, Finalist, or Semi-Final- 
ist” in high school. Since we are informed 
in a personal communication that some 90 
per cent of our sample probably took the 
National Merit examination, and since the 
group of semifinalists, finalists, and scholar- 
ship-holders falls above a fixed cutting point 
on the test, we can assume that the students 
who checked this item represented a pool of 
uniformly high talent when they began col- 
lege. Only 3 per cent of the total sample 
met this criterion. While they undoubtedly 
constitute a uniformly bright subgroup, 
the remaining 97 per cent cover such a 
range of ability that the item cannot be 
used as a dichotomy. However, if we assume 
that where the very, very bright students 
are, the very and fairly bright will tend to 
be also, we can use the proportion of Na- 
tional Merit finalists as a statistical indi- 
cator of test ability. 

Table 1 gives the percentage of National 
Merit finalists by school quality, GPA, and 
sex, the latter being controlled here be- 
cause girls get better grades than boys.}” 


“For a description of this group, see Robert C. 
Nichols and James A. Davis, “Characteristics of 
Students of High Academic Aptitude,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal (April, 1964), pp. 794-800. 


1 See David E. Lavin, The Prediction of Aca- 
demic Performance: A Theoretical Analysis and 
Review of Research (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1965). Lavin writes, “Three factors 
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Zero order y coefficients of association in 
Table 1 are shown in Table 2. School qual- 
ity and GPA are essentially independent, 
and both are associated with National Merit 
status. Among the men the two y’s (.611 
and .625) are almost identical, and among 
the women the coefficients (.537 and .646) 
are reasonably close. 
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Because school quality was measured 
with data from National Merit examina- 
tions (albeit from different respondents), 
the existence of that association is no sur- 
prise. What is important is this: Table 2 
suggests that if school quality and GPA 
show different relationships with a third 
variable, the difference cannot be explained 


TABLE 1 


SCHOOL QUALITY, GRADE-POINT AVERAGE, AND NATIONAL MERIT STATUS, CONTROLLING FOR 
SEX (PERCENTAGE REPORTING THEMSELVES AS NATIONAL MERIT 
WINNERS, FINALISTS, OR SEMIFINALISTS) 


Men: GPA Women: GPA 
SCHOOL 
QUALITY 
C+ B or B— B+ C+ B or B- B+ 
Tand II.....| 5.7 (41,774) | 11.6 (1,986) | 23.5 (856) | 4.2 (756) | 7.5 (4,370) | 15.9 (642) 
a a Saree re 0.6 (8,085) | 2.4 (6,176) | 7.5 (2,643) | 0.0 (4,270) 1.7 (5,608) | 6.9 (2,736) 
TD Vicceccerausanase 0.0 (4,894) 1.0 (4,012) | 5.8 (1,657) | 0.0 (2,007) | 0.8 (3,026) | 3.3 (1,788) 
Weighted N*..... cc ceeeee ees 54,295 
NA on: GPA: dies tadie obedases 903 
NA on National Merit......... 1,466 
Total weighted N .........0. 56,664 


* Because of differential sampling rates in the various strata of the original design, it is necessary to weight up the original 
33,782 questionnaires of a total of 56,664 to provide an unbiased estimate of the universe (cf. J. A. Davis, Undergraduate Career De- 


cisions, pp. 257~82, for a detailed description of the sample). 


TABLE 2 


GOODMAN AND KRUSKAL’S y COEFFICIENTS 
FOR DATA IN TABLE 1 





Association Men Women 
School quality GPA.......... + .048 | —.039 
School quality X National Merit. .611 | +.537 
GPA National Merit......... +.625 | -+.646 


emerge as basic correlates of academic performance. 
These are ability, sex and socio-economic status” 
(p. 43). Our measure of socioeconomic status, 
which combines father’s education, parental fam- 
ily income, and occupation of the head of the 
parental family, is associated with school quality 
(Y = + 45 for men, + .55 for women), but is inde- 
pendent of GPA (-+ .00 for men, +- .06 for women), 
Because of the complexity of the tabulations re- 
ported later, socioeconomic status was not con- 
trolled. However, the reader should remember 
that our data will tend to overstate the effects of 
school quality for variables correlated with .socio- 
economic status. 


by the distribution of academically promis- 
ing Freshmen because the two measures are 
about equally associated with high-school 
tests of scholastic aptitude. 

Table 1 has another implication which 
follows of mathematical necessity from the 
relationships in Table 2 but which is not 
widely recognized: when scholastic aptitude 
is controlled, the relationship between 
school quality and grade-point average will 
be negative. Among high-school graduates 
with a given level of scholastic aptitude, the 
more selective the college they attend, the 
lower their grades will be. The diversity of 
American colleges and universities means 
that students in the middle ranges of aca- 


33 The inference is also supported by Senior-year 
test results for the small proportion (a weighted 
total of 1,595 cases) who took the Law School Ad- 
missions Test (see Davis, Undergraduate Career 
Decisions, pp. 245-48). 
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demic aptitude can choose to be big frogs 
in little ponds or little frogs in big ponds. 

As we have no general measure of scho- 
lastic aptitude, this relationship cannot be 
demonstrated for the total sample. How- 
ever, the data in Table 1 can be reorganized 
to show this effect among the National 
Merit group (Table 3). 

The values of y (—.333 for men and 
—.433 for women) are both negative. 
Among the men, two-thirds of those grad- 
uated from Level IV schools had GPA’s of 
B-+- or better, while among those who were 
graduated from schools in Levels I and II, 
it is reversed—about two-thirds had less 
than a B-+- average. 

We have now set the stage, and we turn 
to the plot—the association between aca- 
demic performance and career choice. 


SCHOOL QUALITY, GPA, AND 
CAREER CHOICE 


While the total group of graduates is 
highly selected in terms of scholastic ability, 
it is well known that within this able minor- 
ity of young people, career choice is still 
correlated with academic performance. Like 
many other studies, Undergraduate Career 
Decisions shows that during the college 
years the more able students gravitate to- 
ward careers in the arts and sciences and 
the free professions.'* It reports that among 
those choosing such fields during their 
Freshman year, the Academic Performance 
Index (which combines GPA and school 
quality) is generally associated with reten- 
tion of those career plans, and among those 
choosing other fields while Freshmen, the 
Index is associated with shifts into arts and 
sciences or the free professions by gradua- 
tion time. 

We have shown that the two components 
of the Index are independent and equally 
associated with scholastic aptitude. Let us 
now look at their associations with career 
decisions during college. 

As a start, we will lump together as 
“high academic-performance career fields” 


4 Ibid., pp. 48-54. 


physical sciences, biological sciences, social 
sciences, humanities and fine arts, law, and 
medicine.® After dividing the students into 
those who chose high-performance fields as 
Freshmen versus those who chose any other 
career (“other”), we will examine the asso- 
ciations between our two ability measures — 
and career preference at graduation. Among 


TABLE 3 


GRADE-POINT AVERAGE AND SCHOOL QUALITY 
AMONG NATIONAL MERIT WINNERS, FINAL- 
ISTS, AND SEMIFINALISTS, BY SEX (PERCENT- 
AGE) 


SCHOOL QUALITY 





























GPA 
IV III I-II 
Men (YQuality and GPA 
— 333): 
15 61:3 1 Gea EET 70 50 38 
Medium. ............ 29 38 43 
OW A OE ees i 12 19 
Toal eeror 100 100 100 
Weighted V........ (138) | (398) | (534 
Women (Youstity and GPA 
— 433): 

IGN osc6 sere wanes 72 67 43 
Medium............. 28 31 43 
iE h SEE EET 0 2 14 

Total eraru 100 100 100 

Weighted V........ (82) | (283) | (237) 

Weighted V........... 1,672 
NA on GPA........... 
Total weighted N..... 1,673 


those who initially aimed for high-perform- 
ance fields, we will be examining correlates 
of retention of these plans, and in the 
“other” group we will be examining corre- 
lates of shifts into high-performance fields. 

Table 4 presents the results for men. 
Women have been excluded for the good 
reason that the trends reported in the re- 
mainder of this paper do not hold among 
them. We feel that this is not merely sweep- 
ing exceptions under the rug. The career 
decisions of women students are quite dif- 


For a detailed list of the specific fields in the 
classification, see zbid., pp. 7~9. 
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ferent from those of men in ways which 
make the trends discussed here less relevant 
for them. Specifically, the major trend for 
women, regardless of their personal charac- 
teristics, is away from the high-performance 
fields into primary and secondary educa- 
tion.1® In addition, there is considerable 
evidence that women are less oriented to- 
ward “career success,” and the interpreta- 


related to academic performance in the case 
of males, but no such relationship pertains 
for females.” 

Table 4 tells us that both measures are 
associated with choice of a high-perform- 
ance career field, and because Freshman 
preference is controlled, the relationships 
cannot be explained by any tendency for 
the more able students to aim for high- 


TABLE 4 


GRADE-POINT AVERAGE, SCHOOL QUALITY, AND CHOICE OF “HIGH-PERFORMANCE” FIELD AT 
GRADUATION, CONTROLLING FOR FRESHMAN PREFERENCE (MEN ONLY) (PERCENTAGE 
CHOOSING HIGH-PERFORMANCE FIELD AT GRADUATION) 





FRESHMAN PREFERENCE 








GPA Other High-Performance Field 
(School Quality) {School Quality) 
IV III I-II IV III I-11 
High? awa: 16 (1,104) 25 (1,418) 26 (370) 69 (435) 84 (967) 90 (428) 
Medium..... 12 (2,843) 15 (3,723) 18 (1,021) 71 (747) 71 (1,817) 77 (801) 
LOW aa ae 8 (3,483) 11 (5,233) 12 (1,082) 50 (694) 52 (1,785) 60 (534) 
Weighted Nos ve sca is sea 28,485 
NA or GPA ni -e00 ea etwas ews 456 
NA on occupation............. 4,421 
NA on DOG ca roneinineniis 82 
WOREN oa sds Go a EE 23,220 
Total weighted V........... 56, 664 
TABLE 5 performance careers even before entering 
y COEFFICIENTS FOR DATA IN TABLE 4 college. 
Relationship y To assess the relative magnitude of the 
Zero order: relationships, we shall make use of partial 
GPAXhigh performance career at y’si8 The coefficients are presented in 
gradua hon aaria ea ARa +. 356 
School quality X high-performance Lavin, op. cit., p. 72. 
career at graduation............ +- 269 
Partials: 18 See James A. Davis, “A Partial Coefficient for 
GPA Xcareer/school quality and Goodman and Kruskal’s Gamma” (unpublished 
Freshman preference........... +.311 manuscript, NORC, 1965). In a nutshell, the coeffi- 
School quality X career/ GPA and cient may be described as follows: A zero-order Y 
Freshman preference........... +-.151 between ordered items A and B treats pairs which 


tion of the data presented here hinges on 
the assumption that concerns about success 
are important for career choice. Lavin im- 
plies a similar generalization when he 
writes, “Choice of a major field is directly 


18 Ibid., pp. 46-48. 


differ on both item A and item B; a partial Y, Y 
AB/C, controlling for item C, is simply YAB cal- 
culated on pairs which differ on A and B but which 
are tied on C. The coefficient is calculated by di- 
viding the cases into the various categories of the 
control variable, C, calculating the cross-products 
involved in zero-order y’s (Us and Wd) within 
categories of C, summing all the various ITs’s to 
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Table 5. The values are higher for GPA 
than for school quality for both the zero- 
order and partial coefficients. The difference 
is small in the zero-order relationships, but 
when Freshman choice is controlled, the 
school-quality coefficient dwindles consider- 
ably while the GPA partial drops less. In- 
put differences play a large part in the 
association between school quality and the 
proportion of Senior men aiming for careers 


Freshman field by detailed Senior field by 
GPA by school quality was obtained. (b) 
For each of the six detailed fields, a table 
was laid out in which the career data were 
trichotomized as the field in question, 
“other high performance” and “other.” (c) 
For each of the six detailed fields, a nine- 
celled turnover table was laid out within 
each of the GPA by school-quality groups, 
making nine turnover tables for each field. 


TABLE 6 
PARTIAL 7’S FOR SPECIFIC FIELDS (MEN ONLY)* 


PARTIAL 'Y 
DEPENDENT ITEM: (A) {B} {C) 
FIELD AT o Field and GPA, t Field and School, 
GRADUATION Controlling for Controlling for Difference 
School and GPA and (A) —(B) 
Freshman Freshman 
Preference Preference 
Physical sctences............ Physical sciences + 434 — .127 +.561 
Not high performance . 243 +.125 +.118 
Biological sciences.......... Biological sciences 461 +-.247 + .214 
Not high performance .001 — .102 + .103 
Social sciences. ...........- Social sciences .337 + .194 +. .143 
Not high performance . 288 + .083 + .205 
Humanities and fine arts. ...| Humanities and fine arts 354 + .046 + 308 
Not high performance .422 — .145 + .567 
Medicine. .......-.ceeeneee Medicine . 707 +.279 +.428 
Not high performance 9l +.354 +.197 
E E oats PEAS Law . 300 +.188 +112 
Not high performance -+.140 +.386 — .246 


* For the total table, N’s are the same as Table 4. Because of the tabulation procedures explained in the text, the N’s for each 
field vary. For each field, the weighted numbers in the Freshman choice groups (“field’”’ and “not high performance”) are as follows: 
physical sciences, 2,022 and 18,316; biological sciences, 325 and 17,794; social sciences, 470 and 18,045; humanities and fine arts, 
973 and 18,130; medicine, 1,668 and 17,745; and law, 1,411 and 18,167. 


in high-performance fields. For the partials, 
the coefficient for GPA (-+-.311) is twice 
as large as that for school quality (4.151). 

Having seen the general trend, let us 
look at the result for a more detailed 
breakdown of the high-performance fields: 
physical sciences, biological sciences, social 
sciences, humanities and fine arts, medicine, 
and law. Tabulation procedures were as 
follows: (a) A cross-tabulation of detailed 


get Ils a» tc, and summing all the various d’s to 
get Hd ap to. 


x _Usaste —Udaste 
ABI Tisasle +Udaste’ 


(d) Cases classified as “other high per- 
formance” for Freshman and/or Senior 
choice were removed. The effect of this is 
to exclude cases which shifted from one 
high-performance field to another and those 
which shifted from a low-performance to a 
high-performance field other than the one 
in question. Such cases are ambiguous when 
one is considering a particular high-per- 
formance field. Of course, they are included 
in the data in Table 4. (e) Appropriate 
cross-products were calculated and summed 
across GPA (across school-quality) groups 
to give the various partials. 

The upshot of these numerous calcula- 
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tions is the set of coefficients reported in 
Table 6. With a single exception—recruit- 
ment to law among men originally in 
“other” fields—the values for GPA are 
higher than those for school quality. 

We can summarize the findings so far as 
follows: 

Among men (but not women) choice.of a 
high-performance career field (save for re- 
cruitment to law among men originally 
choosing a field in “‘other”) is more strong- 
ly associated with GPA than with school 


TABLE 7 
ASSOCIATIONS WITH “HIGH-PERFORMANCE” 
CAREER CHOICE AMONG MALE 
NATIONAL MERIT FINALISTS 


Association Y 


Career choiceXGPA/Freshman pref- 


CLGNCE ea a EE ANTE TE -++.264 
Career choiceXschool quality/Fresh- 
man preferente snesen esensia +.023 
Weighted N........ 1,018 
NA on GPA....... 
NA on career....... 52 
Total weighted W. 1,071 


quality, a pattern which cannot be ex- 
plained by Freshman-year scholastic apti- 
tude (which is equally associated with both 
variables) or by the students’ career prefer- 
ences at the beginning of college (which 
are controlled in the tabulations). 

Granted these conclusions, an additional 
hypothesis follows: If scholastic aptitude 
and Freshman preference are controlled, 
but not GPA, there will be a zero or nega- 
tive correlation between school quality and 
decisions to enter a high-performance career 
field. The argument is this: The better the 
school a young man attends, the lower his 
GPA will be. Since GPA appears to affect 
career choices more strongly than school 
quality, attending a “better school” will 
“lower” scores on a more powerful variable 
while ‘‘raising” scores on a less powerful 
variable. 

Again, in the absence of scholastic-apti- 
tude measures across the total sample, this 
hypothesis cannot be fully tested with the 


data. Table 7, though, shows that for the 
male National Merit group, school quality 
is essentially independent of career choice, 
in contrast to the positive values seen in the 
previous tables and the positive y of .264 
for GPA. It is entirely possible that a group 
from the middle ranges of scholastic apti- 
tude, where GPA would vary more, might 
show a negative correlation. 

We now have our mildly puzzling find- 
ing—a difference in the correlations for 
GPA and school quality which cannot be 
explained by scholastic aptitude. 


RELATIVE DEPRIVATION 


Why should GPA be the stronger cor- 
relate and school quality the weaker cor- 
relate? One plausible explanation comes 
from the theory of relative deprivation. 

In fact, the situation quite resembles the 
famous example of promotions in the Air 
Force and the Military Police. Stouffer and 
his colleagues noted that although airmen 
had higher rates of promotion than did 
Military Police, airmen tended to be more 
critical of promotions. Stouffer reasoned as 
follows: (a) Soldiers judge their success by 
comparison with others in their unit. (b) 
In the Air Force, where promotions were 
plentiful, being promoted was not viewed as 
an extraordinary accomplishment, while 
not being promoted was seen as unfair be- 
cause SO many comparison soldiers had re- 
ceived stripes. (c) In the Military Police, 
where promotions were rare, those who had 
“made it” felt they had done relatively 
well, while the non-promoted had fewer 
complaints because few of their buddies had 
surpassed them. 

With a few substitutions, the same ideas 
can be applied to our data, substituting 
scholastic aptitude for longevity, GPA for 
promotion, and colleges for military units. 
In this sense, the elite colleges and univer- 
sities are the Military Police of higher edu- 
cation, because a given level of scholastic 
aptitude (longevity) is least likely to yield 
high grades (promotions) in such schools. 
The argument is not identical, though. In 
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the Air Force—Military Police example, the 
distribution of longevity was assumed to be 
fairly equal, while the distribution of re- 
wards was skewed; in our academic data, 
the distribution of rewards is constant 
across units, but the distribution of aptitude 
is not.1? However, the two situations have 
the same nub: just as the same longevity 
led to differences in success, depending on 
the unit, the same scholastic aptitude leads 
to differences in GPA’s depending on the 
selectivity of the institution. 

The theory of relative deprivation sug- 
gests the following interpretation of our 
data: (a) In making career decisions re- 
garding the high-performance fields (which 
generally require graduate training), the 
student’s judgment of his own academic 
ability plays an important role. (b) In the 
absence of any objective evidence, students 
tend to evaluate their academic abilities by 
comparison with other students. (c) Most 
of the other students one knows are those 
on one’s own campus, and since GPA’s are 
reasonably public information, they become 
the accepted yardstick. (d) Comparisons 
across campuses are relatively rare, and 
where they take place it is difficult to arrive 
at an unambiguous conclusion because in- 
stitutional differences are not well publi- 
cized; even when these differences are 
known, there is no convenient scale com- 
parable to GPA for drawing conclusions. 
(e) Since more conclusions are drawn on 
the basis of GPA standing on the local cam- 
pus than by comparison with students on 
other campuses, GPA is a more important 
variable in influencing self-evaluations and, 
consequently, career decisions. 


AN INTERVENING VARIABLE: “FLAIR” 


While the argument is plausible, it would 
be desirable to buttress it with some data. 
One strategy would be this: (1) find some 
measure of students’ subjective feelings of 
academic success; (2) show that the meas- 
ure is more strongly related to GPA than 

* For this reason, the theory does not predict 


that students in less selective schools will be more 
critical of grading practices. 


school quality; (3) show that feelings of 
academic success are associated with choice 
of a high-performance career during col- 
lege; and (4) show that when subjective 
success is controlled, the differential in the 
GPA by career versus that school quality 
by career associations vanishes. That is, if 
our interpretation is correct, feelings of suc- 
cess should explain the GPA versus school 
quality differential.?° 

The questionnaire completed by the 
Seniors included a cafeteria item asking 
them to check various reactions to the fol- 
lowing courses: physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, biology, zodlogy, botany, social sċi- 
ences, and English. Among the possible re- 
sponses was, “I have a flair for course work 
in this area.” Although not designed for our 
purposes, this phrase appears to tap the 
feelings of subjective success called for. Let 
us see whether it meets the requirements 
outlined above. 

If our interpretation is to be supported, 
“flair” should be more strongly related to 
GPA than to school quality. Table 8 shows 
this to be so, For each of the five fields of 
study and in each of the two broad group- 
ings of Freshman career choice, the measure 
of subjective success is more strongly re- 
lated to GPA than to school quality, the 
average of the ten GPA coefficients being 
-+-.198, while the average for school quality 
is +-.020. This finding, standing alone, is 
of some interest, for both common sense 


” This strategy admittedly leaves out the ques- 
tion of whether it is actually comparisons with 
this-that-or-the-other students which generate the 
process or whether the “GPA yardstick” is trans- 
mitted through student culture, via the faculty, or 
perhaps through parents. The question is left out 
because we have no data to tackle it. Actually, data 
not reported here show that students’ self-re- 
ports regarding whether faculty members encour-~ 
aged them to go on in their field behave much like 
the “flair items” reported in the following section 
of this article. Nevertheless, even if it could be 
shown that faculty encouragement was the main 
causal factor, these results would only complicate, 
not vitiate, the key social-psychological principle 
behind the theory of relative deprivation—-that 
success is judged by relative standing in the social 
group, not by standing in the total population. 


TABLE 8 
ASSOCIATIONS WITH SELF-REPORT “I HAVE A FLAIR FOR COURSE WORK IN THIS AREA” 











COURSE OR AREA 
FRESHMAN 
PREFERENCE ; Biology, ; 
Physics, : n Social . 
Chemistry Mathematics me Sciences English 
High performance: 
GPA i cnet aseend as +- 303 +-.210 -4.012 -+-.087 +.199 
Shool ssri sieri: ++. 104 +-.116 — , 237 +-.045 + .058 
Difference....... +.199 -+- .094 -+ 249 +.042 +.141 
oe Weighted V...... (8,104) (8 , 102) (8,037) (8,119) (8,130) 
ther: 
GEA ae serati + .480 -4.312 “+- 189 + .018 +.168 
Schoolf............ .000 +- 023 ~~ .105 — 072 + .088 
Difference....... + .480 +. 289 + .294 + .090 + .080 
Weighted V...... (20, 113) (20, 160) (19 , 782) (20 ,090) (20,278) 
+y GPA Xx flair/school. 
$ Y school X flair/GPA, 
TABLE 9 
ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN “FLAIR” AND CAREER CHOICE, CONTROLLING 
FOR GRADE-POINT AVERAGE AND SCHOOL QUALITY* f 
FLAIR. 
SENIOR FResuuant Physics Biology . 
Chem- | Mare | Zoslogy, | Socie | English 
isty matics Botany ciences 
Physical sciences............ Physical sciences + .613 | +.339 | —.018 | —.549 | +.227 
Not high performance -+-,665 | +.504 | —.266 | —.352 | —.367 
Biological sciences........... Biological sciences -+. 160 | —.102 | +.420 | —,635 | ~.374 
Not high performance -+-.090 | —.567 | +.880 | —.382 | —.317 
Social Sciences...........00. Social sciences -+-.616 | +.511 | —.060 | —.029 | —.118 
Not high performance ~~, 943 | --.332 | —.073 | +.693 | +.163 
Humanities and fine arts..... Humanities and fine arts | ~.049 | —.170 | —.072 | —.105 | —.162 
Not high performance | —.537 | -~.522 | +.064 | +.299 | +.622 
Medicing:).i.i.0esanes cline. Medicine -+-.462 | -+-.269 | +.531 | —.078 | —.199 
Not high performance + .343 | ~.076 | +.795 | —.217 | +.184 
DE: A catia sea eas en ETT Law —.147 | —.158 | —.022 | +.033 | —.008 
Not high performance ~-,103 | —.219 | —.243 | +.485 | +.208 


* y flair X Senior choice/GPA X quality. 


t Because the table actually collapses 60 separate tables, detailed N’s will not be reported in order to save space. V's are essen- 
tially the same as for Table 7, differing only for cases which are NA on flair for the course in question. Since NA’s on the flair items 
run well under 5 per cent, table N’s are quite close to those in Table 7. 


¢ Occupations are grouped and classified, as described in Table 6. 
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and the data on scholastic aptitude would 

suggest that being graduated from a top- 

flight school should enhance one’s feeling 
of academic prowess, 

The findings are quite in agreement with 
the notion that students?! judge themselves 
by local standing, but since it is possible 
that the topflight institutions imbue their 
graduates with a becoming modesty, we 
will be more impressed if the items are also 
related to vocational choice. Table 9 pro- 
vides the necessary data. 

In general, Table 9 supports the argu- 
ment, for it shows that in most comparisons, 
flair items are associated with career pref- 
erence at graduation even after Freshman 
preference, GPA, and school quality are 
controlled. Considering first the cases where 
the same trends hold in both Freshman 
preference groups: 

a) For the physical sciences, flair for physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics is positively 
associated, while flair for the social sciences 
and English shows negative relationships. 

b) For the biological sciences, flair for biology, 
zoölogy, and botany has a positive associa- 
tion, while flair for the social sciences and 
English shows negative relationships. 

¢) For medicine, flair for biology, zodlogy, and 
botany and for physics and chemistry 
shows positive relationships. 


Thus, in the three scientific fields, the 
pattern of results for the flair items is as 
expected: positive relationships for the 
relevant courses and negative relationships 
for others. 

For the remaining three fields—social 
sciences, English, and law—the results are 
not so neat. In each, the results for those 
whose Freshman choice was a low-perform- 
ance field are what one would expect: 


“We say “students,” not “men,” because the 
generalizations regarding the relationships between 
GPA, school quality, and “flair” hold for the girls, 
too. It is where vocational choice enters the pic- 
ture that sex differentials appear. Thus we feel that 
the “relative-deprivation” process operates in the 
same way for men and women up to the point 
where it impinges on career decisions. 


a) For the social sciences, positive associa- 
tions with flair for social science, negative 
associations with physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. 

b) For the humanities and the fine arts, posi- 
tive associations with flair for English and 
negative associations with physics, chemis- 
try, and mathematics. 

c) For law, positive associations with flair 
for the social sciences. 


For those men whose Freshman prefer- 
ence was in the humanities and fine arts, 
the social sciences, or law, however, the 
results are meager. There are positive rela- 
tionships with mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry among those originally choosing 
the social sciences, but inspection of the 
data shows that only thirty out of 445 
weighted cases reported a flair for physics 
and chemistry and twenty-nine cases for 
mathematics. Thus these y’s are of little 
practical significance.2* What is more sur- 
prising is that those who remain in the so- 
cial sciences are no more likely to report a 
flair for this field than are those who shift 
to a low-performance career choice; and 
similarly, those remaining in humanities 
and the fine arts are not especially likely to 
view themselves as having a flair for Eng- 
lish. The similar lack of association with 
flair for social science among those whose 
initial preference was law is also surprising, 
given the positive coefficient among those 
who shifted to law from an original low- 
performance field. 

Granted that the results are negative 
among those whose Freshman preference 
was law, the social sciences, or the humani- 
ties and fine arts, fifty-seven out of the six- 
ty coefficients in Table 9 lend support to 
our notion that feelings of success in rele- 
vant courses are a factor in career decisions 
during undergraduate study. 

To complete the argument, we must make 
a further analysis of the data treated in 

= That is, if we were to use these flair items as 
controls, the number not checking the flair item 
would be more than 90 per cent of the total. Thus 
they would be almost as heterogeneous on the item 


as the original sample, and the purpose of controls 
—reduction of heterogencity—would be defeated. 
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Table 9. If our interpretation—that GPA finding is a difference (between the coeffi- 
is a stronger correlate of career choice than cients for GPA and school). If “flair” is an 
school quality because GPA affects self- intervening variable which explains the 
conceptions through a process similar to finding, then the: difference should vanish 
relative deprivation—is correct, when the or diminish when flair items are controlled. 
flair items are introduced as controls, the For conveniénce, the three columns of 
difference in the coefficients for GPA and coefficients are presented in Table 11. The 
school quality should vanish or diminish. interpretation is supported in each of the 

Table 10 presents the necessary partial eight comparisons among students who 


TABLE 10 
PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS, CONTROLLING FOR FLAIR ITEMS 





Frarr*® 









DEPENDENT Itex: AEE Yes 
TiD AT PREFERENCE ; 
GRADUATION 2 
(A) (B) a (D) (E) (F) 
ifference Difference 
GPA School (A)—(B) GPA School (D) —(E) 
Physical sciences...... Physical sciences -+-.391 | — .093 +.156 | —.028 | +.182 
Not high performance .080 | +-.041 -+-.213 | +.113 | +-.100 
Biological sciences. ...| Biological sciences .337 | + .331 + .673 | +.407 | +.266 
Not high performance .089 | -+-.169 — .268 | 4+.129 | —.397 
Social sciences........ Not high performance 251 | +.152 -+-.305 | +.229 | +-.076 
Humanities and fine 
0 4 E Not high performance .358 | —.119 + .386 | —.072 | +.458 
Medicine............ Medicine 104 | -+-.469 +1627 | +.192 | +.435 


Not high performance | ~-+-.644 | -+.646 +-.437 | +.196 | +.241 


_ *(A) = GPA by field at graduation, controlling for school and Freshman preference, among those checking the relevant flair 
item. (B} = School by field at graduation, controlling for GPA and Freshman preference, among those checking the relevant flair 
item. (C) = Difference between coefficients in column (A) and column (B). (D) = GPA by field at graduation, controlling for school 
and Freshman preference, among those not checking the relevant flair item, (E) = School by field at graduation, controlling for 
aa ai a preference, among those not checking the relevant flair item. (F) = Difference between coefficients in column (D) 
and column A 


„Relevant flair items are as follows: physical sciences—‘‘physics, chemistry”; biological sciences—“biology, zoölogy, botany”; 
social sclences—'‘social science”; humanities and fine arts— “English”; medicine- "biology, zodlogy, botany.” Occupational com- 
parisons and N’s are the same asin Table 9. 


coefficients. Freshmen choosing the social checked the relevant flair item and among 
sciences and the humanities and fine arts five out of eight comparisons among those 
have been excluded because the flair items not checking the item. Since the latter 
do not fit the interpretation. Similarly, law group is more heterogeneous (most of the 
has been excluded because no appropriate flair items have positive marginals around 
flair item was found for Freshmen choosing 25 per cent), a less stringent control has 
law, and shifts into law from low-perform- been achieved there, and the exceptions, 
ance fields did not show the GPA versus which are small, are tolerable. In total,- 
school quality disparity which is the phe- thirteen out of sixteen comparisons support 
nomenon to be explained. the interpretation. 

Whether the results in Table 10 support It is important to stress a number of 
the interpretation is determined by com- qualifications and exceptions which have 
paring the difference column (C) in Table turned up along the way: (a) The phenom- 
6 with the difference columns (C) and (F) enon does not appear among women Sen- 
in Table 10. The original, mildly puzzling iors. (b) Among men shifting into law, the 
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GPA versus school quality difference is re- 
versed, (c) Among Freshmen choosing the 
social sciences and the humanities and fine 
arts, the flair items do not operate in the 
expected fashion. 

Nevertheless, 60 per cent of the college 
seniors are men, and among them roughly 
7 per cent shift into law or begin college 
with a preference for the social sciences or 
the humanities. Thus the findings reported 
here, if valid, apply to about 56 per cent 
of the graduating Seniors and, considering 
the attrition of women’s career plans after 


c) Nor can the differences be explained by 
initial career preferences because they are 
controlled in the tabulations. 

d) The theory of relative deprivation suggests 
a plausible explanation, that students’ ca- 
reer decisions are affected by their self- 
judgments regarding their academic abili- 
ties, and that, like soldiers, students tend to 
judge themselves by comparison with oth- 
ers in their unit, that is, in terms of GPA, 

e) A questionnaire item regarding self-report- 
ed “flair” for various courses, when intro- 
duced to test the interpretation, provides 
considerable but not complete support for 


TABLE 11 
DIFFERENCES IN TABLE 6 AND TABLE 10 


FLAIR 
siesta Trea: FRESHMAN Corus (C), 
IELD AT ‘ ” t ” 
RADIATION PREFERENCE TABLE 6 ‘Yes, No, 
Column (C), Column (F), 
Table 16 Table 16 
Physical sciences........... Physical sciences + .561 + .484 +-.182 
Not high performance 118 + .039 + .100 
Biological sciences.......... Biological sciences 214 + .006 -+ .266* 
Not high performance 103 — .080 — 397 
Social sciences..........45. Not high performance 205 + 099 + .076 
Humanities and fine arts. ...| Not high performance 567 ++ .477 -+- .458 
Medicine. irera onas Medicine .428 + .235 + .435* 
Not high performance -+-.197 — ,002 + .241* 





* Coefficient is equal to or greater than coefficient for Column (C), Table 6. 


marriage, to an even higher proportion of 
those who enter the labor force.4 

Smoothing out these exceptions, we may 
summarize the results: Among men being 
graduated from college, 


a) GPA is more strongly associated with 
career decisions regarding arts and science 
fields and free professions (i.e., law, medi- 

` cine) than is school quality. 

b) The differential cannot be explained by 
scholastic aptitude at entry because GPA 
and school quality are independent of each 
other and equally associated with test 
scores. 


2 This claim assumes that career preferences are 
maintained beyond graduation. NORC’s four an- 
nual follow-up waves of this sample suggest that, 
at least for the period immediately after college, 
this is a reasonable assumption, especially for men. 


the argument. Flair is more strongly re- 
lated to GPA than to school quality; flair 
is associated with career decisions inde- 
pendent of school, GPA, and Freshman 
choice; and when flair is introduced as a 
control, the differential between GPA and 
school quality is reduced more often than 
not.. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The argument presented above is fairly 
complex, and while we have attempted to 
join the crucial seams with data rather than 
common sense, not every seam has been 
joined so securely that we may say that the 
data “prove? our interpretation. Since, 
however, the data do fit the argument to 
some degree and since there is little in the 
way of alternative explanations for the 


~ 
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weak relationship between school quality 
and choice of a high-performance career, 
we may be justified in considering some of 
the implications which our interpretation 
suggests. 

First, these data may be taken as provid- 
ing additional support for the theory of 
relative deprivation, 

Second, these findings raise some ques- 
tions pertinent to studies of college effects. 
A number of studies have stressed the im- 
portance of contextual or compositional 
effects during college. Newcomb’s 1943 
study of Bennington, the work of Pace 
and Stern?" Astin’s EAT technique? and 
Thistlethwaite’s recent study of dispositions 
to seek graduate study?” share the idea that 
the characteristics of undergraduate stu- 
dent bodies constitute an “environment,” 
“press,” or “climate” which has important 
consequences for values and career deci- 
sions. By and large, such studies have pro- 
duced findings consistent with the idea that 
group-level and individual-level effects oper- 
ate in the same direction (that is, they are 
Type Ile effects in the Davis-Spaeth-Hu- 
son classification®®). For example, the im- 
plication of the Bennington study is that 
high proportions of liberal students are as- 
sociated with shifts toward liberalism among 
originally conservative Freshmen; and 
Thistlethwaite concludes that dispositions 
to seek advanced study are correlated with 


“ Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and So- 
cial Change (New York: Dryden Press, 1943). 


*C. R. Pace and G. G. Stern, “An Approach to 
the Measurement of Psychological Characteristics 
of College Environments,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLIX (October, 1958), 269-77. 


* Alexander W. Astin, “Undergraduate Institu- 
tions and the Production of Scientists,” Science, 
CXLI (July 26, 1963), 334-38; and Who Goes 
Where to College? (Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1965). 


2 Donald L. Thistlethwaite, Effects of College 
upon Student Aspirations (Nashville, Tenn.: Van- 
derbilt University, 1965 [lithographed]). 


= James A. Davis, Joe L. Spaeth, and Carolyn 
Huson, “A Technique for Analyzing the Effects of 
Group Composition,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVI (April, 1961), 215-26. 


strong humanistic and intellectual presses. 
One can locate quite a number of studies to 
support the generalization that undergrad- 
uate bodies with high proportions of X will 
tend to influence each other toward the de- 
pendent variables normally associated with 
X at the individual level. 

While our data do show a compositional 
or structural effect, it is the reverse one 
(Type IIIb) in which individual- and 
group-level correlations have opposite 
signs. We have argued that if scholastic 
aptitude were well controlled, school qual- 
ity (i.e., the proportion of able students on 
a campus) would show a negative associa- 
tion with choice of a high-performance 
career, while on a given campus there will 
be a positive correlation between aptitude 
and GPA and hence between aptitude and 
choice of a high-performance career, 

There is no rule that all compositional 
effects should have the same statistical 
structure, but it should be noted that our 
data constitute an exception to a trend of 
research findings. 

The contradiction may perhaps be re- 
solved by recalling Kelley’s distinction be- 
tween the normative function of reference 
groups, “sources and reinforcers of stand- 
ards” and the comparison function, “com- 
parison point against which the person can 
evaluate himself and others,””* Kelley’s dis- 
tinction suggests the following general con- 
textual hypothesis: The greater the propor- 
tion of a group possessing or indorsing some 
characteristic X, the more likely it is that a 
newcomer will tend to become favorable to- 
ward X and the /ess likely it is that he will 
view himself as possessing X to any unusual 
degree. 

Third, these ideas have some implica- 
tions for educational policy. At the level 
of the individual, they challenge the notion 
that getting into the “best possible” school 
is the most efficient route to occupational 


2 Harold H. Kelley, “Two Functions of Refer- 
ence Groups,” in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, and Eugene Hartley (eds.), Readings 
in Social Psychology (rev. ed.; New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1952), p. 413. 
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mobility. Counselors and parents might 
well consider the drawbacks as well as the 
advantages of sending a boy to a “fine” col- 


lege, if, when doing so, it is fairly certain 


he will end up in the bottom ranks of his 
graduating class. The aphorism “It is better 
to be a big frog in a small pond than a 
small frog in a big pond” is not perfect ad- 
vice, but it is not trivial. At the level of the 
college and university, these data raise 
some policy questions. In particular, the 
elite institutions, whose academic selectiv- 
‘ity is probably increasing as higher educa- 
tion expands, may want to pay some atten- 
tion to the demonstrable fact that their 
“worst” graduates would be toward the top 


of the heap in a national distribution. There 
is increasing emphasis these days on “rais- 
ing standards” and “challenging” students, 
which generally means requiring more 
work for the same grades. The theme of the 
data reported here is that the “feeling of 
success” is a crucial ingredient in career 
choice, and college staffs may do well to 
consider ways of improving the feedback of 
“success information” as well as procedures 
for increasing the output of class work. If 
our data are to be trusted, the current 
grading system is far from efficient in dis- 
tributing such feedback. 
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A Reappraisal of the Social and Political 
Participation of Negroes’ 
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ABSTRACT 


Inspection of the effect of socioeconomic status on the organizational membership of Negroes and whites 
indicates that the known relationship between social class and membership is much less pronounced for 
Negroes. Lower~class Negroes are more likely to belong to organizations than lower-class whites, while 
middle-class whites are slightly more likely to belong than middle-class Negroes. Upper-class whites, in 
turn, are much more likely to be “joiners” than their Negro counterparts. Similar comparisons of Negroes 
and whites show that Negroes are, without exception, more likely to participate actively in associations. 
Examination of membership in different kinds of organizations reveals that Negroes are more likely to 
belong to political and church groups than their white counterparts and equally likely to belong to civic 
groups. Finally, evidence on Negro voting in presidential elections since 1952 points to a remarkable 
increase in voter turnout, especially in comparison with the stable turnout of the nation as a whole. 


Social scientists have often pointed to 
the important role that social and political 
organizations play in facilitating the assimi- 
lation of minority groups into the larger 
American society. As compared with other 
immigrants to urban America, Negroes are 
believed to be particularly lacking in those 
organizational resources that provide both 
the means by which group demands are 
effectively brought to bear in the political 
and economic spheres and the opportuni- 
ties to learn the co-operative skills that 
equip them for life in the metropolis. With- 
out these organizational supports, so the 
argument goes, the individual Negro mi- 
grant is left “naked unto his enemies.” 

The rapid and effective rise of the civil 
rights movement and the proliferation of 
action organizations that display a relative- 


* Revision of a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society, April, 
1965. This investigation was supporteed by Public 
Health Service Special Grant No. MH 09183 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health to the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. The author wishes 
to express his appreciation to Norman Bradburn 
for his encouragement and sustained interest in this 
research. David Caplovitz and Amy Wexler Orum 
provided helpful suggestions on an earlier version 
of this paper. 
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ly high degree of sophistication is surpris- 
ing in light of the general beliefs about the 
Negroes’ low level of organizational experi- 
ence, While much has been said and written 
about the movement, very little attention 
has been given to the social facts upon 
which it is based—that is, the participation 
of Negroes in social and political life. In 
this paper we shall examine critically the 
evidence on which the belief in the low level 
of Negro participation rests and present 
new data indicating that some significant 
facts have been overlooked in earlier 
studies. 

The most prevalent interpretation of 
Negro participation is based partly on the 
observation that people in the lower socio- 
economic stratum in American society par- 
ticipate less in voluntary associations and 
general elections than do those in the middle 
and upper social strata. In the precursor to 
many studies on participation in voluntary 
associations, Komarovsky showed that, 
among people in an urban area, the extent 
of affiliation varied directly with social 
class.2 Axelrod, in a more recent study in 

Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- 
tions of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 


Review, XI, No. 6 (December, 1946), 686-98, esp. 
689. 
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Detroit, found that both membership and 
degree of activity in associations were posi- 
tively associated with family income.’ 
Since Negroes are found predominantly 
in the lower socioeconomic groups, one is 
led to suppose that they are also less likely 
to be affiliated with and actively participate 
in formal organizations. At least one piece 
of evidence directly confirms this supposi- 
tion. Using a national sample of respond- 
ents, Wright and Hyman showed that 60 
per cent of Negro families, compared with 
46 per cent of white families, did not belong 
to any organizations, while only 11 per cent 
of the Negroes and 23 per cent of the 
whites belonged to two or more organiza- 
tions.* This study, however, failed to con- 
trol for the previous relationship found be- 
tween social class and participation, there- 
by obscuring membership rates of whites 
and Negroes at comparable socioeconomic 
levels. This consideration, as we shall see 
later, is crucial in any investiagtion of 
Negro-white differentials in participation. 
Research on voting behavior has reached 
conclusions similar to those found in studies 
of associational membership. In a study of 
the 1952 election, Campbell, Gurin, and 
Miller stated that “Negroes feel more polit- 
ically impotent than the rest of the popu- 
lation.” A later work based on the elec- 
tions of 1948, 1952, and 1956 confirmed 
this impression. Campbell eż al. suggested 
that while “Negroes .. . are almost unani- 
mous in their belief that the group has a 
right to further its end by political activ- 
ity,” the motivation for Negroes to vote 
was lower than in most other groups.® 
Woodward and Roper also came to the 


3 Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social 
Participation,” American Sociological Review, XXI, 
No. 1 (February, 1956), 13-18, esp. 15. 


t Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, 
“Voluntary Association Memberships of American 
Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIII, No. 3 (June, 
1958), 284-94, esp. 287. 


* Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1954), pp. 191-92. 


same conclusion. They indicated that 38 
per cent of the total adult population was 
politically very inactive, but 60 per cent of 
the Negroes were very inactive.’ The voting 
studies, however, also failed to consider the 
Negro-white differentials among compara- 
ble socioeconomic groups of voters. 

An explanation that supports these and 
similar results is implicit in these findings. 
It is a two-headed demon: one head may 
be seen as social alienation or anomie and 
the other as political apathy. Perhaps the 
best way of describing the demon is with 
the concept of involuntary “isolation” from 
civic affairs. As Lipset put it: “[The] 
characteristics [of the lower strata] also re- 
flect the extent to which [they] are zsolated 
from the activities, controversies, and or- 
ganizations of democratic society——an iso- 
lation which prevents them from acquiring 
the sophisticated and complex view of the 
political structure which makes understand- 
able and necessary the norms of tolerance.’ 
Various forms of the prevalent social segre- 
gation of Negroes are viewed as conducive 
to their “isolation” from civic affairs; this 
isolation, in turn, accounts for both a low 
level of participation in associations and a 
low voting turnout. 

This view of the Negroes’ “isolation” is 
not universally accepted, however. There is 
a second point of view that is in direct 
opposition to it. Myrdal, appearing as its 
first advocate, suggested that Negroes are 
“exaggerated Americans” since they organ- 


® Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), p. 316. 


7 Julian L. Woodward and Elmo Roper, “Polit- 
ical Activity of American Citizens,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, XLIV, No. 4 (December, 
1950), 872-85, esp. 877. 


8 The author recognizes that there has been rather 
heated controversy about the concept of alienation. 
Since this paper does not attempt a theoretical ex- 
cursion into the meanings and nuances of aliena- 
tion, it was felt that the value-free concept of iso- 
lation would be sufficient for our purposes. 


°” Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1960), p. 112. 
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ize and are active in more voluntary or- 
ganizations than other Americans,1° Hunter 
supported this contention.* He found more 
than 350 organizations within the Negro 
subcommunity of Atlanta; that, he said, 
“represents the high degree of social organi- 
zation within the Negro community.” 
Aside from fraternal and other social 
groups, he stated, “the top associational 
groupings identified in the subcommunity 
have a political content not found in the 
larger community. This is true even in the 
welfare and recreational associations.”1? A 
recent and somewhat more systematic in- 
vestigation has provided evidence to sup- 
port Myrdal and Hunter. In comparison 
with the findings on the organizational 
membership of whites from previous 
studies, Babchuk and Thompson concluded 
that Negroes in their sample were more 
likely to be affiliated with associations than 
whites.*4 

The explanation for the higher organiza- 
tional participation of Negroes is most suc- 
cinctly stated by Babchuk and Thompson. 
Following the line of argument established 
by Myrdal, they claim that since Negroes 
are not allowed to gain prestige and power 
in most “organized life” in America, for 
example, in the occupational sphere, they 
compensate by exaggerated tendencies to 
create and/or participate in a large number 
of formal organizations. In other words, 
they contend that the response of Negroes 
to segregation is quite the opposite of civic 
indifference and apathy. 

The contradiction between these two in- 
terpretations stands out boldly. The ‘“‘iso- 
lation” point of view supposes that Negroes 


V Gunnar Myrdal, Richard Sterner, and Arnold 
Rose, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944), p. 952. 


“Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1963), pp. 
114 ff. 


2 Thid., p. 114. 8 Tbid., p. 125. 


3t Nicholas Babchuck and Ralph V. Thompson, 
‘Voluntary Associations of Negroes,” American 
Sociological Review, XXVIII (October, 1962), 647- 
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participate much less in associations and 
general elections than whites. The “com- 
pensatory” point of view claims, on the 
other hand, that Negroes participate much 
more than whites. To resolve this contra- 
diction, we shall analyze data on Negro- 
white differentials in participation in formal 
organizations and voting turnout obtained 
from a number of sample surveys conducted 
during the past few years. 

The strategy for the following analysis 
was guided essentially by three questions: 
What is the extent of participation—that is, 
membership and activity—in organizations 
among comparable socioeconomic groups of 
Negroes and whites in similar ecological 
settings? What kinds of organizations do 
Negroes participate in? And finally, are 
both the participation in associations and 
the voting turnout of Negroes so low that 
we could describe them as isolated from 
most civic affairs? 


DATA 


A major part of this analysis is based on 
data gathered for a panel study in mental- 
health-related behavior currently being 
conducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center (NORC).1° For the purposes 
of this paper we will be concerned only 
with questions on membership and activity 
in organizations. While this study was con- 
ducted in several different communities, we 
shall be concerned primarily with two 
samples, one Negro and the other white. 
The Negro sample is located in the inner 
city area of Detroit. The socioeconomic 
composition of this sample is predominant- 
ly lower class with almost two-thirds of the 
families earning less than five thousand dol- 
lars a year. The white sample is also located 
in an urban area, the inner city of Chicago. 
Here, too, many families are in the lower 
socioeconomic groups, one-third of them 
earning less than five thousand dollars a 
year. This sample is drawn from a tradi- 

18 The panel study, financed by grants from the 
National Institutes of Health, is under the super- 


vision of Professor Norman Bradburn of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. 
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tional ethnic area; many of the respondents 
were either born in eastern Europe or are 
second-generation Americans of eastern 
European descent. 

Of lesser concern is a third sample lo- 
cated in a suburban county outside Wash- 
ington, D.C. While most of the sample con- 
sists of middle-class whites, there are in- 
cluded in it seventy Negroes who are pri- 
marily lower or lower middle class. The 
Washington suburb will be used for com- 
parisons of differential participation be- 
tween Negroes and whites in that area, as 
well as for comparisons with the two other 
samples. 

In addition to the data obtained from 
these three samples, data on organizational 
participation and voting in presidential 
elections from several unpublished NORC 
studies and from previously published 
sources will be used. 


FINDINGS 


Participation in formal organizations.— 
There are two facets of participation in 
formal organizations. The one that has been 
most commonly studied is membership in 
an association. Since, in the past, many 
authors have been concerned with either 
proving or disproving the thesis of De 
Tocqueville and the Beards that America is 
a nation of “joiners,” this measure of partic- 
ipation has been quite adequate. Another 
view, which has gained some recent cur- 
rency, 1s found in such works as Barber’s 
“Participation and Mass Apathy in Asso- 
ciations?” and those of students of trade 
unions.4® This view has been concerned 
with the apathy prevailing among the 
members of organizations, a tendency the 
consequence of which may be the concen- 
tration of power among a clique of officials. 
In order to focus on this issue, authors have 
studied the kinds of people who participate 
actively in organizations and who, thus, 
may be said to exert influence within or- 


** Bernard Barber, “Participation and Mass 
Apathy in Associations,” in Alvin W. Gouldner 
(ed.), Studies in Leadership (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950). 


ganizations. To acquire a comprehensive 
picture of the participation of Negroes in 
associations, we will look at the character- 
istics of both those people who are mem- 
bers and those who are active participants. 

Organizational membership—Informa- 
tion about the affiliations of respondents 
was obtained by asking the following ques- 
tion: “How many organizations such as 
church and school groups, labor unions, or 
social, civic, and fraternal clubs do you 
belong to?” Measures of total membership 
for each community demonstrate the rela- 
tionship between race and membership al- 
ready found without examining member- 
ship rates for comparable socioeconomic 
groups of Negroes and whites. Thus, the 
white middle-class Washington suburb 
showed the highest membership rate, while 
the Detroit Negro community showed the 
lowest. Within each community, we also 
find that the relationship between socio- 
economic status (SES) and membership 
was generally sustained; the higher the 
SES, the more likely a person was to belong 
to organizations.*? 

Table 1, controlling for SES, presents the 
membership differences between the two 
races. Looking first at the Detroit and Chi- 
cago data, we find that, among the lowest 
SES groups, the Detroit Negro respondents 
were more likely to belong to organizations 
than the Chicago white respondents. The 
importance of this result should not be 
overlooked; the community rates by them- 
selves obscure the fact that, among Ne- 
groes and whites at the lower-class level, the 
Negroes were more likely to be affiliated 
with organizations. Further evidence of this 
finding comes from the Washington suburb, 
where we observe again that within the low- 
est SES group Negroes were more likely to 

* The SES index was constructed by using occu- 
pation, education, and income with scores ranging 
from 0 to 3 assigned to individuals on the basis of 
percentiles. With each of the three categories 
scored accordingly, they were combined into an 
index that yielded scores from O to 9. A person 
with a score of 9, for example, would be a pro- 


fessional or official with some college education or 
better, earning ten thousand dollars or more a year. 
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be “joiners” than whites; 71 per cent of the 
Negroes in the low SES group compared 
to 60 per cent of their white counterparts 
belonged to at least one organization. 

The findings for the medium- and high- 
SES groups are less clear. The medium- 
SES respondents in Chicago were more like- 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 
BY COMMUNITY, SES, AND RACE 








WHITE NEGRO 
SES l 
Per Cent N Per Cent N 
Detroit 
LOWS NETE EEE ETE 66 327 
Medium. 46.) ice deess | eseeiacs 0 90 
1a D:a i PETON EEEE OEE [83]* 12 
Chicago 
Low....... 58 LT” Vewubieeall uaa 
Medium 79 OG? 1 arses Se ata ET 
High....... 92 BO TEESE PEPE 
Washington Suburb 
Low....... 60 137 71 34 
Medium 71 455 75 24 
High....... 82 595 [92] 12 


* Brackets indicate that the number of cases was less than 
wenty. 
Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Re- 


search Center panel study of mental-health-related behavior, 
No. 485, 1963-66. 


ly than medium-SES respondents in Detroit 
to belong to an organization, but there was 
no important difference between Negro and 
white medium-SES respondents in the 
Washington suburb. The number of cases 
in the high-SES Negro samples was too 
small to make meaningful comparisons. 

In order to clarify the relationship of 
race, class, and membership found in the 
three communities, we examined similar 
data from two NORC studies involving na- 
tionwide samples of respondents. The word- 


ing of the membership question was the 
same in both studies and somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the panel study: “Do you 
belong to any groups or organizations here 
in the community?” In Table 2 we present 
data from the 1955 study used by Wright 
and Hyman. Education is used here as an 
approximation of SES. We find that the 
less well-educated Negroes were slightly 
more likely to belong to organizations than 
equally educated whites, while the situation 
was reversed in slight favor of whites in the 
medium-education stratum, Comparing 
high-education groups, we find that better 
educated whites were more likely to belong 
than their Negro counterparts. 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 
BY RACE AND EDUCATION 


WRITE NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
Per Per 
Cate) © Pee 
Grade school or 
less.........5. 22 720 25 142 
Part high school.| 33 449 30 43 
High-school grad- 
uate ormore..| 49 954 33 40 


Source: National Opinion Research Center study, No. 367, 
1955; data used by Wright and Hyman (see n. 4). 


The clearest way to view these findings 
is to observe that for whites there is a 
strong positive relationship between educa- 
tion and membership but that for Negroes 
the relationship is not as strong. Table 1 
also shows that the relationship for Negroes 
between SES and membership is not nearly 
as pronounced as for whites in the Detroit, 
Chicago, and suburban Washington sam- 
ples. 

There were similar results in a nation- 
wide NORC study conducted in 1962. 
Table 3 presents these data showing the 
relationship of race, education, and mem- 
bership. We find again that Negroes in the 
lower stratum were more likely to belong 
to organizations than their white counter- 
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parts. In the medium-education group there 
was no difference between Negroes and 
whites, while more highly educated whites 
were more likely to belong than similarly 
educated Negroes. 

The evidence here clearly shows that the 
relationship between social class and mem- 
bership in organizations is not nearly as 
pronounced for Negroes as for whites, 
These findings help to explain the similar- 
ity in the aggregate figures on Negro and 
white membership in organizations. Since 
the large majority of Negroes come from 
the lower socioeconomic strata, the aggre- 
gate proportion of Negro membership will 
tend to be similar to the total lower-class 


TABLE 3 | 


PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 
BY RACE AND EDUCATION 


Waite NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
Per Per 
Cent N Cent N 
Grade school or ; 
ct E 30 | 2,288 45 505 
Part high school. 36 1,699 36 283 


High-school grad- 


uate or more..| 51 | 4,56] 43 330 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center study of adult education, No. 447, 1962. For the 
report of this study, see John W. Johnstone and Ramon Rivera, 
Volunteers for Learning (NORC Monograph in Social Research 
series [Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965)). 


figure. For whites, on the other hand, the 
aggregate proportion will tend to be simi- 
lar to the proportion of middle- and upper- 
class membership. Aggregate figures, then, 
obscure racial differences because of the 
strong correlation between social class and 
race. 

Organizational activity—We learned 
about the activity of respondents in organ- 
izations by asking the following question: 
“How many [of the organizations to which 
you belong] do you take an active part 
in?” As in the case of the membership re- 
sults, we find that the relationship between 
SES and activity was not as pronounced 
among Negroes as among whites. 


Following the strategy on membership 
and controlling for SES, we looked at activ- 
ity rates within samples by race. Table 4 
presents these findings for members of or- 
ganizations. Comparisons of the Detroit 
and Chicago respondents clearly show that 
Negroes in each SES group were more like- 
ly than whites to participate actively. With- 
in the Washington-suburb sample, we find 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT ACTIVE MEMBERS BY COMMUNITY, 
RACE, AND SES 








WRITE NEGRO 
SES 
Per Cent N Per Cent N 
Detroit 
DOW A EEE E 66 212 
Medium....|.......-)...0000% 84 62 
High......... rer E ee [90]* 10 
Chicago 
Low....... 38 GOW EEE TETEE, PERE 
Medium... 60 (1 ae EE. OEIT 
High....... 71 OO Weta E ETR VENAN 
Washington Suburb 
LOW. iid da 49 72 63 24 
Medium....| 62 322 [89] 18 
High....... 74 489 [82] il 


bee aaa indicate that the number of cases was less than 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center panel study of mental-health-related behavior 
No. 485, 1963-66. 
further evidence: among the low-SES re- 
spondents, almost two-thirds of the Negroes 
participated actively compared to only one- 
half of the white respondents. 

Again we examined data from the 1955 
study used by Wright and Hyman. Table 
.5 shows the relationship of race, education, 
and activity. As with SES, the relationship 
between education and activity was not as 
pronounced for Negroes as for whites. 
Nevertheless, Negroes in each educational 
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group were more likely than their white 
counterparts to be active in organizations. 

In the previous section on membership, 
we found that Negroes apparently were not 
much less likely than whites to belong to 
organizations. Lower-class Negroes, in fact, 
were more likely to be “joiners” than their 
white counterparts. In contrast to these 
findings, the activity data from the three 


TABLE 5 


PER CENT OF ACTIVE MEMBERS BY 
RACE AND EDUCATION 


WHITE NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
Per Per 
cent | Y | cent | Y 
Grade school or 
CSS on 5 adie a's 4 161 71 4 
Part high school.| 55 149 [67]*| 12 
High-school grad- - 
464 [77] 13 


uate or more. . 64 


s oe indicate that the number of cases was less than 
wen 
Source: Unpublished data from National Opinion Research 
pene nay No. 367, 1955; data used by Wright and Hyman 
see n 
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communities and a nationwide sample indi- 
cate that Negroes, without exception, are 
more likely to be active in associations than 
whites. 

Kinds of associations —Thus far we have 
considered simply the membership and ac- 
tivity of Negroes in associations. Although 
the evidence suggests that comparatively 
large proportions of Negroes are participat- 
ing in organizations, it does not enable us 
to conclude anything about the kinds of 
organizations and, hence, the kinds of or- 
ganizational activities that the largest pro- 
portions of Negroes pursue. To investigate 
this matter, we shall consider two studies 
that obtained information on the types of 
associations to which Negroes belong. 

The 1955 NORC data used by Wright 
and Hyman revealed several interesting 
facets of Negro participation compared 
with white participation in particular kinds 
of organizations. Table 6 presents these 
data; we approximated the class distinction 
here by controlling for income level. In gen- 
eral, even in 1955 Negroes were more likely 
than whites to belong to political organiza- 


TABLE 6 


PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION BY 
RACE AND INCOME (FOR INDIVIDUALS) 











Income Civic Church Cultural Political N 
White 
Under $4,000.......... 20 32 3 2 237 
$4, 000-37, 499.0... ene 40 21 4 3 373 
$7, 500 plus ee 38 21 4 7 170 
Total sample......... 34 24 4 3 780 
Negro 
Under $4,000.......... 28 32 2 50 
$4,000-$7,499......... [50]* [42] [0} [25] 12 
7 S00 E O E AE ene | eeaeece eds 0 
Total sample......... 32 34 2 15 62 


* Brackets indicate that the number of cases was less than twenty. 
Source; Unpublished data from National Opinion Research Center study, No. 367, 1955; data used 


by Wright and Hyman (see n. 4), 
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tions. Thus, comparing low-income whites 
with low-income Negroes, we find that 12 
per cent of the low-income Negroes com- 
pared with 2 per cent of the low-income 
whites belonged to political organizations. 
Civic organizations such as the PTA, 
YMCA, community centers, and others at- 
tracted a large proportion of Negroes, Com- 
parison of the total sample measures for 
Negroes and whites shows that Negroes 
were as likely to belong to civic associations 
as were whites, 34 per cent of the whites 
compared to 32 per cent of the Negroes. 
And, finally, Negroes in general were more 


more likely to participate in political or- 
ganizations than whites. And second, Ne- 
groes are just as likely as whites to partici- 
pate in civic organizations and tend to be 
somewhat more likely to participate in 
church associations. 

Voting behavior.—In this section we will 
examine the voting turnout of Negroes. 
Although the “compensatory” point of 
view has little to say about Negro voting 
behavior, the “isolation” point of view 
would lead us to expect a comparatively 
small turnout of Negroes in elections. Re- 
sults from an intensive nationwide survey 


TABLE 7 


PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION BY 
INCOME (FOR NEGRO FAMILIES ONLY) 


Income Civic Church Cultural Political N 
Under $4,000.......... 35 28 6 15 68 
$4,000-$7 ,999......... 34 37 4 11 134 
$8,000 plus............ 52 20 11 28 54 
Total sample......... 36 31 6 15 256 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Research Center study of community housing, 


January-February, 1964. 


likely to belong to churches and related 
groups than whites. 

To confirm these findings on the partici- 
pation of Negroes, we then looked at evi- 
dence from a study by NORC in 1964 of 
Negro families in a heavily Negro urban 
area in the Midwest. In Table 7, we pre- 
sent these data, controlling for income 
level. Comparing low-income Negroes and 
the total sample measure with their respec- 
tive groups in Table 6, we find similar pro- 
portions of Negroes belonging to each type 
of organization. While this evidence is quite 
tenative because we lack comparative data 
for whites, it nonetheless appears to con- 
firm the above findings on the particular 
kinds of organizations to which Negroes 
predominantly belong, that is, political, 
civic, and church groups, 

Although there are some limitations to 
the data presented here, two observations 
seem in order. First, in general Negroes are 


of the 1952 presidential election, conducted 
by the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center, support this expecta- 
tion.18 These findings, reported by Jano- 
witz and Marvick, show a positive relation- 
ship between voting turnout and social 
class; 89 per cent of the upper middle class 
voted in that election compared to 55 per 
cent of the lower lower class. Among Ne- 
groes, however, only one out of every three 
eligible persons reported voting in 1952. 
The proportion of voters for the entire 
sample was 73 per cent. 

Despite the paucity of reliable informa- 
tion on Negro voting, two nationwide 
studies allow us to contrast the above find- 
ings with turnout in the 1960 presidential 
election. Both were conducted by NORC— 


*® Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, “Com- 
petitive Pressure and Democratic Consent,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XIX (Winter, 1955-56), 384- 
85. See tables. 
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one in May, 1963, dnd the other directly 
after the assassination of President Kenne- 
dy in November, 1963.1 In each study, the 
following question was asked of respond- 
ents: “Did you happen to vote in that [the 
1960 election] or were you unable to for 
some reason?” Table 8 is a comparison of 
these findings with those of the 1952 study. 
Looking first at the proportion of voters in 
the samples, we observe little change from 
1952 to 1960. By contrast, the proportions 
of Negro voters show a dramatic positive 
trend. Indeed, the NORC figures indicate 
‘that Negroes were almost twice as likely to 
vote in 1960 as in 1952.70 

More adequate information on trends in 
Negro voting behavior is available for ur- 
ban areas. The presence of political ma- 
chines in these areas encourages voter regis- 
tration and turnout in general, and among 
Negroes in particular. In fact, there seems 
to have been consistently high turnout 


For papers using data from these studies see— 
May, 1963, study: Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. 
Sheatsley, “Attitudes toward Desegregation,” Scien- 
tific American, CCXI, No. 1 (July, 1964), 16-23; 
Post-Assassination study, November, 1963: Paul B. 
Sheatsley and Jacob J. Feldman, “The Assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy: A Preliminary Report 
on Public Reactions and Behavior,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1964). 


Tn light of this nationwide trend in the Negro 
turnout, it is important to caution against accept- 
ance of either the Survey Research Center figures 
or the National Opinion Research Center figures at 
their face value. The proportions who claim to have 
voted or not voted are most likely exaggerated due 
to over-reporting. The 1956 Statistical Abstract of 
the United Siates reports that 62.7 per cent of the 
total eligible population voted in the 1952 election, 
while the 1963 Abstract reports that 63.8 per cent 
of the “resident” population voted in 1960. The 
findings presented here are exaggerated in the same 
direction, however, and to the same approximate 
degree. Specifically, the estimated over-reporting 
in the Survey Research Center findings is about 
10 per cent and is about 8 per cent in the National 
Opinion Research Center data. While we are not 
warranted, therefore, in drawing precise numerical 
differences in these trends of Negro voting turnout, 
we are warranted in noting these trends and ap- 
proximating their magnitude by comparison of the 
results of the Survey Research Center study with 
those of the National Opinion Research Center 
study. 


among urban Negroes in the North— 
despite fluctuations in some cities—for 
the past several presidential elections.” 
Glantz’s examination of census data for 
predominantly Negro areas in several 
Northern cities shows, for example, that 
about three-fourths of the registered Ne- 
groes voted in Chicago and St. Louis in 
the elections of 1948, 1952, and 1956.77 
His data also reveal a positive trend in the 
voter turnout in Detroit from 1948 to 1956, 
climaxed in the 1956 election by the vote 
of almost eight of every ten registered 
Negro voters.?? Additional confirmation 
of these findings comes from a study that 
used computer simulation.*4 It suggests 
that “non-voting is zot significantly dis- 
proportionate between Negroes and com- 
parable whites in the North, and that if 
there is any difference it is that Negroes 
vote more. It is true that lower-class peo- 
ple vote less than higher-class ones, so that 
there is some validity to the argument that 
the Negro voting potential is reduced by 
the larger proportion of Negroes in the 


Because of the difficulty in obtaining registra- 
tion figures for Negroes and whites separately, we 
have consciously ignored the issue of the propor- 
tion of registered Negro voters among those 
Negroes eligible to vote. There are indications, 
however, that registration of Negroes is quite high 
in some northern urban areas. In Chicago and 
Philadelphia, for example, the proportion of regis- 
tered Negro voters for the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion was approximately 70 per cent. See Oscar 
Glantz, “The Negro Voter in Northern Industrial 
Cities,” Western Political Quarterly, XIII (De- 
cember, 1960), 1007. 


*? Tbid., p. 1004. 


“For an earlier report on the political partici- 
pation of Detroit Negroes, see Edward H. Litch- 
field, “A Case Study of Negro Political Behavior in 
Detroit,” Public Opinion Quarterly, V, No. 2 (June, 
1941), 265-74. Even at this early date, Litchfield 
notes that “above all else , . . the Negro is at last 
becoming politically average. His participation, 
while once very small, has gradually approached 
the average” (p. 274). 


* Simulmatics Report No. 1, “Negro Voters in 
Northern Cities,” May, 1960, referred to in Ithiel 
de Sola Pool, Robert P. Abelson, and Samuel L. 
Popkin, Candidates, Issues and Strategies (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1964), pp. 94-99. 
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lower income group. But the effect of this 
on Negro turnout is not very great since 
class by class there is no difference in Negro 
and white turnout.” 

Voting data from the assassination study 
pertinent to subsamples of the Washington 
suburb and Detroit reveal the relatively 
high proportion of Negro turnout. Table 9, 


the eligible Negroes outside the South 
voted in 1960, while only 67 per cent of 
the eligible whites and 60 per cent of the 
eligible Negroes in the South voted. 

Of added importance is the finding that 
southern Negroes were more likely to report 
ineligibility for the 1960 election than any 
other group. The May data indicate that 


TABLE 8 


PER CENT OF VOTERS IN 1952 AND 1960 PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS FOR NEGROES AND NATIONAL SAMPLE 


1952 1960—May 1960— NOVEMBER 
VOTERS 
Per Cent N Per Cent N Per Cent N 
National sample.... 73 1,614 72 1,505 71 1,358 
Negroes........... 3 157 57 162 53 163 


Source: 1952, Survey Research Center data, Janowitz and Marvick, Public Opinion Quarterly (1955-56): May, 
1960, unpublished data from National Opinion Research Center study, No. SRS-160, May, 1963; November, 1960, 
snpublishes data from the National Opinion Research Center post-assassination study, No. SRS-350, November, 


controlling for the relationship with class, 
presents these data. With the exception of 
the medium SES group in Detroit, the re- 
lationship between class and turnout is 
similar to that found by the Survey Re- 
search Center study. Most important, we 
find that 86 per cent of the Negroes re- 
ported voting in the 1960 election. Since 
a positive trend in the turnout from 1948 
to 1956 has already been noted, it is not 
surprising that almost nine of every ten 
registered Negroes in Detroit voted in 
1960, 

Let us now consider regional differences 
in comparing Negro and white turnout. In 
Table 10 we compare southern and non- 
southern turnout in 1960. Again the data 
are taken from the two NORC studies con- 
ducted in 1963. In both surveys, we find 
evidence of the smaller proportion of voters 
in the southern section of the country. 
Similarity in turnout tends to be regional 
more than racial. The data from the May 
survey, for example, indicate 83 per cent 
of the eligible whites and 77 per cent of 


= Ibid., p. 95. 


TABLE 9 


PER CENT VOTING IN 1960 BY 
COMMUNITY AND SES 


Vorine TOTAL 
SES 
Did i 
Voted | Not | We | Per | y 
Vote gible } Cent 
Washington Suburb 
Low......... 31 58 11 100 26 
Medium. .... 65 21 14 100 68 
Hihi seess 75 12 13 100 99 
Toh eriw 65 21 13 99 | 193 
Detroit 
DOWi425s5e25 88 8 4 100 | 130 
Medium..... 75 17 8 100 36 
paiia e ee, ESE een IE, EPES 6 
Total. oc; 86 10 4 100 | 172 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Re- 
a Center study of mental-health-related behavior, No. 485, 
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southern Negroes were twice as likely as 
southern whites to be ineligible to vote in 
1960, 15 per cent compared to 8 per cent.?® 
This information bears out other evidence 
on the difficulties southern Negroes en- 
countered in registering to vote prior to the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965.27 

To complete this picture of Negro voter 
turnout, let us consider the relationship 
of race, education, and turnout within each 
region. Table 11 presents these data for 
registered voters. Both within and outside 
the South, we find that the difference in 
education almost completely explains the 
Negro-white difference in turnout of regis- 
tered voters. More education, furthermore, 
has an appreciably greater effect on in- 
creasing turnout in southern areas. Look- 
ing at the vote of whites and Negroes com- 
bined, we see that the 22 percentage points 
differentiate voting among low- and high- 
education groups in the South, compared 
to 9 percentage points in areas outside the 
South. Since the majority of southern Ne- 
groes in this sample, as in general, are less 
well-educated than southern whites, they 
are therefore less likely to vote. In short, 
education appears to be an important ex- 
planatory variable of the Negro-white dif- 


= Attention should be directed to the variation 
between the May and November figures for Negroes 
reporting either “not voting” or “ineligibility” to 
vote. While these differences are, in part, the result 
of sampling error, they may be due indirectly to 
Negro voter-registration drives in the South. Thus, 
the larger proportion who claim ineligibility in No- 
vember would represent, in part, the recent realiza- 
tion of some Negroes that they did not vote in 1960 
because they were prevented from registering to 
vote. 


“We must caution against placing too much em- 
phasis upon these figures since the survey data 
appear to inflate the proportion of registered Negro 
voters in the South. Donald R. Matthews and 
James W. Prothro, for instance, indicate that only 
about 28 per cent of the Negroes of voting age had 
registered to vote in the South for the 1960 election 
(“Social and Economic Factors and Negro Voter 
Registration in the South,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, LVII, No. 1 [March, 1963], 27; see 
also U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 7961 Report, 
Vol. I: Voting). 


ferential in turnout of registered voters, 
particularly in the South. 

The reader should be cautious in inter- 
preting the differences and trends in this 
section. The exaggerated proportions of 
respondents who claim to have voted——or 
at least to have been eligible to vote—re- 
flect the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
voting data from public-opinion surveys, 
even from surveys conducted immediately 
after presidential elections (see n. 20). 
These limitations notwithstanding, several 
observations are warranted. Of utmost im- 
portance is the evidence in the past few 
elections of a positive shift in the nation- 
wide voting turnout of Negroes. This shift 
is particularly remarkable in contrast to 
the stable turnout of the nation as a whole. 
Although this nationwide trend probably 
is due largely to an increase in the turnout 
of southern Negroes, positive shifts are 
also evident in some northern urban areas, 
for example, Detroit. The remaining gap 
between the turnout of whites and Negroes 
appears to be chiefly the result of two fac- 
tors, both of which have been primarily 
in evidence in the South. The first is the 
difficulty that Negroes have had in regis- 
tering to vote, presumably due to extra- 
legal restrictions on their registration. The 
second is the generally lower educational 
accomplishments of Negroes. With the pas- 
sage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and 
the subsequent heavy registration of Ne- 
groes in the South, the second factor rep- 
resents the major handicap that Negroes 
must overcome in order to make their po- 
litical voice more effective. 

Review of the findings—Most, if not 
all, of the prior research on Negro partici- 
pation in associations has failed to consider 
the known relationship between social class 
and membership. When we look at the 
effect of SES on the membership of Ne- 
groes and whites, we find that the rela- 
tionship between class and membership 
is much less pronounced for Negroes. Thus, 
we find that lower-class Negroes are more 
likely to belong to organizations than low- 
er-class whites, while middle-class whites 


TABLE 10 


PER CENT VOTING IN 1960 BY REGION AND RACE 
A. MAY, 1963 





WHITES NEGROES 
Vore In 1960 
Total Eligible Total Eligible 
Non-South 

Voted. .... cee cae eee 77 83 69 71 

Did not vote.......... 15 17 21 23 
Ineligible............. SO: | EET €OS E 

Toile eea tek 100 100 100 100 

ee Sales, Case tonne 1,013 936 52 47 

South 

Volele ruan 62 67 51 60 

Did not vote.......... 30 33 34 40 
Ineligible............. o Gerken E E TEE 

Totalne Carte senwke 100 100 100 100 

r See ier eres A 330 305 110 93 


7 Somit : Unpublished data from Nationa] Opinion Research Center study, No. SRS-160, 
ay, ry 


B. NOVEMBER, 1963 


Writes NEGROES 
Vote In 1960 
Total Eligible Total Eligible 
Non-South 

VOlEd N O 78 83 62 68 
Did not vote.......... 15 17 29 32 
Ineligible............. E erectas E E 

Lota ecu oies 100 100 100 100 

r ee a ere eee 873 814 63 57 

South 

Voted erintene wakes 62 66 48 67 
Did not vote.......... 32 34 24 33 
Ineligible............. 6. “keeucesenc ZO Navi dees 

Total ne em rr 100 100 100 100 

Dette 322 303 100 72 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Opinion Research Center post-assassina- 
tion study, November, 1963. 
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are slightly more likely to belong than 
middle-class Negroes. Upper-class whites, 
in turn, are much more likely to be “join- 
ers?” than their Negro counterparts. 
Further comparisons of Negroes and whites 
within these same SES groups show 
that Negroes, without exception, are more 
likely to participate actively in their asso- 
ciations. Examining membership in differ- 


DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL AND POLIT- 
ICAL PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES 


At the outset of this paper, we presented 
two interpretations of the social and politi- 
cal participation of Negroes. The two rest 
on contradictory findings. One point of 
view maintains that Negroes are less likely 
than whites to participate in organizations 
and elections, while the other contends that 


TABLE 11 
VOTING IN 1960 BY REGION, RACE, AND EDUCATION 
(Per Cent of Registered Voters Who Voted in 1960) 























WHITE NECRO WHITE-NEGRO COMBINED 
EDUCATION 
Per Cent Per Cent N Per Cent N 
Non-South 
Part high school or less......... 76 389 70, 23 ' 76 412 
High-school graduate or more... . 85 545 83 24 85 549 
South 
Part high school or less........ i 56 151 55 71 56 222 
High-school graduate or more.... 77 153 82 2I 78 174 














Source: Unpublished data from National Opinion Research Center study, No. SRS-160, May, 1963. 


ent kinds of organizations, we find that 
Negroes are more likely to belong to polit- 
ical and church groups than their white 
counterparts and equally likely to belong 
to civic groups. Finally, data on Negro 
voting in presidential elections since 1952 
point to a remarkable increase in voter 
turnout, especially in comparison with the 
stable turnout of the nation as a whole. 
The remaining difference between the Ne- 
gro and the white turnout appears to be 
the result of extra-legal restrictions on Ne- 
gro voter registration in the South and the 
generally lower educational attainment of 
Negroes. The enforcement of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 will undoubtedly aid 
in narrowing this gap between Negroes 
and whites, 


Negroes are more likely to participate in 
organizations. The former, the “isolation” 
thesis, has been the more popular expla- 
nation. That it remains in vogue is evi- 
denced by its implicit inclusion in one of 
of the most recent analyses of “the Negro 
problem” in America. In Crisis in Black 
and White, Silberman writes, “Important 
as demonstrations have been to Negro 
morale, however, it would be a mistake to 
exaggerate their impact. They have con- 
tributed a great deal to Negro self-pride— 
but not enough to conquer apathy ... 
mass apathy is too deeply rooted to be 
more than temporarily pierced by a single 
event, like the Birmingham demonstration, 
or even a series of events.”?8 This kind of 
explanation argues that Negroes are “iso- 


8 Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in Black and White 
(New York: Random House, 1964), pp. 141-44. 
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lated” from civic affairs since they are ex- 
cluded from meaningful involvement in the 
larger society. As a consequence, Negroes 
are perceived as ignorant of and indifferent 
to civic affairs. 

In light of the data presented here, the 
“isolation” argument demands serious re- 
consideration. Although it may be true, as 
Silberman points out, that the majority of 
Negroes are apathetic, it is also correct that 
the majority of the white population is 
apathetic. The significant point is rather 
that in terms of over-all organizational 
participation—membership and activity— 
Negroes are not any more apathetic than 
whites. In fact, we found that Negroes are 
more likely to be active in organizations. 
Voting trends, moreover, indicate that Ne- 
groes are less indifferent now to civic af- 
fairs than they were ten years ago. In short, 
it seems that present advocates of the ‘‘iso- 
lation” thesis may be mistaking a class 
condition of apathy for a race condition.?® 

The opposite view of Negro participa- 
tion contends that Negroes compensate for 
social deprivations incurred by their minor- 
ity-group status through intensive partici- 
pation in organizations. As Myrdal stated 
his case: “Membership in their own segre- 
gated associations does not help Negroes 
to success in the larger American society. 
The situation must be seen as a pathologi- 
cal one: Negroes are active in associations 
because they are not allowed to be active 
in much of the other organized life... 
Negroes are largely kept out, not only of 
politics proper, but of most purposive and 
creative work in the trade unions, busi- 
nessmen’s groups, large-scale civic improve- 
ment and charity organizations and the 
like.” The findings of this paper on Ne- 
gro membership and activity in organiza- 


» On the remarkable degree of political “grief” 
that Negroes experienced after Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, see: Norman Bradburn and Jacob J. Feld- 
man, “Public Apathy and Public Grief,” in B. S. 
Greenberg and E. B. Parker (eds.), Communica- 
tion and Crisis: Social Research on the Kennedy 
Assassination (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1965). 


2 Myrdal et al., op. cit., pp. 952-53. 


tions confirm Myrdal’s observations of two 
decades ago. 

Myrdal’s chief contribution to an under- 
standing of the racial differences in organ- 
izational participation is that organizations 
fulfil different purposes for whites and Ne- 
groes. In a phrase, associations are means 
of collective membership for Negroes, 
whereas they are means of collecting mem- 
berships for whites. Since Negroes are de- 
prived of the usual social and psychological 
satisfactions of everyday life, they are com- 
pelled to seek such satisfactions collective- 
ly through other means. Opportunities for 
association are restricted by explicit or tacit 
observance of segregation in public places 
of entertainment. The oppressive atmos- 
phere of slum dwellings also does not of- 
fer a congenial environment for social ac- 
tivity. Quite naturally, then, clubs and as- 
sociations become focuses for Negroes’ 
social life. For middle- and upper-class 
whites, on the other hand, organizations on 
the whole have only a nominal signifi- 
cance. This significance primarily derives 
from the enhancement of prestige that 
comes with membership in the “right” kinds 
of organizations. 

If the early experience of other ethnic 
groups in America can be considered a 
useful guide, the participation of Negroes 
in associations represents a significant step 
toward integration. In this respect, the 
most important consequence of activity in 
associations is a kind of civic education. 
Ideally, if not always practically, volun- 
tary associations are models of co-operative 
effort; decision-making follows discussion, 
debate, and the reaching of a consensus 
among the members, Participation in asso- 
ciations thus offers Negroes an opportuni- 
ty to acquire an understanding of the proc- 
esses of co-operation and compromise that 
are the foundations of democratic living.** 

3t For the ways in which voluntary associations 
aided Polish immigrants in adapting to America, 
see: Helena Znaniecki Lopata, “The Function of 
Voluntary Associations in an Ethnic Community, 
‘Polonia, ” in Ernest W. Burgess and Donald J. 


Bogue (eds.), Contributions to Urban Sociology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964). 
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In the area of pure political activity, the 
increase in voting turnout of Negroes may 
be due to a greater awareness among Ne- 
groes of the effectiveness of organized po- 
litical efforts. Assuming that the voting 
trends together with the syndrome of ac- 
tivity in political and civic associations are 
reliable indicators, we suggest that Negroes 
now are a major political force in American 
society. 

The data in this paper are diverse; there- 
fore, the inferences drawn should be re- 
garded as only tentative. It is important 
that a more comprehensive study of the 


social and political participation of Negroes 
be undertaken. Future research in this 
area should consider not only the types of 
associations to which Negroes belong but 
whether these are associations of the larger 
society or associations of the Negro com- 
munity. Such information should have ob- 
vious significance in determining whether 
Negroes in this respect are becoming more 
integrated into the larger society or wheth- 
er their organizational memberships con- 
tribute to a continuing segregation from it. 
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ABSTRACT 


The relationship between occupational evaluation and industrialization in high-school students is 
explored in seven Uruguayan communities. Industrialization of community was found to be related 
to occupational evaluation independent of traditionalism in general cultural attitudes. 


The evaluation of occupational prestige 
is related to the industrialization of a coun- 
try in at least two ways. On the one hand, 
the occupational-prestige hierarchy may 
constitute a barrier delaying the start or 
impeding the progress of industrialization. 
On the other, industrialization, once begun, 
may bring about marked changes in that 
hierarchy. The present study carried out in 
Uruguay explores both these facets of the 
relation between occupational evaluation 
and industrialization. 

Little of a specific nature has been done 
to determine whether occupational evalua- 
tion does in fact serve as a barrier to indus- 
trialization.2 It seems plausible to reason, 
however, that a prestige hierarchy unfavor- 
able to industrial pursuits will interfere 
with capital investment and what Moore 
and Feldman call labor commitment, in- 
cluding “both performance and acceptance 
of the behaviors appropriate to an indus- 
trial way of life [along with] the norms of 


This study is part of the senior author’s Mas- 
ter’s thesis (James R. Wood, “Occupational Evalu- 
ation and Industrialization: The Case of Uruguay” 
[Vanderbilt University, 1965]). 


* This study is part of the senior author’s Mas- 
reported below. See also John Knox, “Las bases 
sociales de la industrializacion,” Revista mexicana 
de sociologia, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (December, 1961). 
The same data are reported in John Knox, “The 
Corporation: Some Argentine and American Atti- 
tudes,” Journal of Social Psychology, LXIII 
(1964), 221-32. 


the new productive organization and social 
system.’ 

There is a large and growing body of 
empirical data dealing with the occupa- 
tional-prestige hierarchies in many coun- 
tries. These data, however, do not present 
a clear and consistent picture of the rela- 
tion of industrialization to the similarities 
and differences in the hierarchies from one 
country to another. Inkeles and Rossi, in 
one of the early comparisons, used only 
industrialized countries. After summarizing 
a large amount of cross-cultural evidence, 
they conclude, “This strongly suggests that 
there is a relatively invariable hierarchy 
of prestige associated with the industrial 
system, even when it is placed in the con 
text of larger social systems which are 
otherwise differentiated in important re- 
spects.”5 While they are aware that other 
factors (e.g., the national state, values such 


* Wilbert E. Moore and Arnold S. Feldman, La- 
bor Commitment and Social Change in Developing 
Areas (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1960), p. 1. 


“The best summary of this field is: Robert W. 
Hodge, Donald G. Trieman, and Peter H. Rossi, 
“A Comparative Study of Occupational Prestige,” 
to be included in a forthcoming revision (New 
York: Free Press, 1966) of Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour Martin Lipset’s Class, Status, and Power 
(Glencoe, Ill; Free Press, 1953). 


® Alex Inkeles and Peter Rossi, “National Com- 
parisons of Occupational Prestige,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXI (January, 1956), 329-39. 
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as health) are important, their stress is 
upon the contribution made by the indus- 
trial occupational system to cross-national 
similarities in occupational prestige. Other 
researchers, however, have since shown that 
the similarity in structures of occupational 
prestige is not confined to industrialized 
countries, thus putting in doubt the degree 
of influence of industrialization upon occu- 
pational prestige. Rank correlations be- 
tween prestige rankings in non-industrial- 
ized and industrialized countries average in 
the .90’s.® 

While it must be granted that industrial- 
ization is not the only factor involved in 
the similarity of prestige structures in the 
many countries studied, Lewis and Haller 
demonstrate that within Japan there is a 
traditional structure that persists in the 
rural areas but that has largely disappeared 
in the urban centers.’ Perhaps Inkeles and 
Rossi overestimate the place of industrial- 
ization. Yet the presence of the factory sys- 
tem likely does introduce a prestige struc- 
ture that tends to supplant the traditional 
one, Little is known, however, about the 
way in which industrialization brings about 
modifications of the traditional prestige 
hierarchies. Does it change the occupa- 
tional-prestige hierarchy by changing the 
system of values that underlies that hier- 
archy? Or does industrialization simply cre- 
ate new kinds of jobs which find their place 
in the old hierachy according to their rela- 
tion to the traditional value system? And, 
whether one of these or some other explana- 
tion is accepted, does the evaluation of 
occupational prestige constitute a barrier 
to industrialization? The present study of 

°Edward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige Evalua- 
tion of Occupations in an Underdeveloped Coun- 
try: The Philippines,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LX VII (March, 1962), 390-99; E. Mur- 
ray Thomas, “Reinspecting a Structural Position 


on Occupational Prestige,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXVII (March, 1962), 561-65. 


*David M. Lewis and Archibald O. Haller, 
“Rural-Urban Differences in Pre-industrial and In- 
dustrial Evaluations of Occupations by Japanese 
Adolescent Boys,” Rural Sociology, XXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1964), 324-29. 


Uruguay was undertaken to shed some light 
on these questions. 

There have been studies comparing occu- 
pational-prestige rankings in South Amer- 
ica, and in Uruguay in particular, with 
modern industrialized societies.® The results 
show the same patterns as Inkeles and 
Rossi’s; correlations between prestige rank- 
ings in the .90’s are modal. Most of the 
studies, however, draw on the most modern 
and industrialized cities of South America. 
Furthermore, the studies in other areas of 
the world also tend to concentrate upon 
the most modern and industrialized cities 
of the countries being studied. What is 
lacking is a comparison of prestige in these 
“industrialized” cities with that in the rest 
of the country. In other words, studies are 
called for which look more carefully within 
a given country at areas differentially ex- 
posed to industrialization. Such is the pres- 
ent study. 


THE PRESENT STUDY OF URUGUAY 


. The approach taken in the present study 
is to look at a society in which there is (1) 
a traditional culture that does not favor 
industrialization and (2) differential ex- 
posure to industrialization among the com- 
munities of the society. We compare pre- 
industrial and industrial sections of the 
same society in order to clarify how the 
coming of the factories brings about a 
change in the occupational-prestige hier- 
archy. : 

Like Latin America generally, Uruguay 
traditionally has been characterized by a 
“Spanish cultural orientation.” By this ori- 
entation is meant (1) an intense disdain 
for manual labor and (2) the related but 

° Carmen Gloria Cucullu de Murmis, Estudio 
sobre el prestigio de las occupaciones (Buenos 
Aires: Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1961), p. 14; 
Roy E. Carter, Jr., and Orlando Sepulveda, “Oc- 
cupational Prestige in Santiago de Chile,” Ameri- 
can Behavioral Scientist, VIII (September, 1964), 
20-24; Bertram Hutchinson (ed.), Mobilidade e 
trabalho (Rio de Janeiro: Centro Brasileiro de 
Pesquisas Educacionais, 1960), pp. 23-27; Carlos 
M. Rama, Las clases sociales en el Uruguay (Mon-~ 
tevideo: Nuestro Tiempo, 1960), pp. 197-98. 
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more inclusive (the former is a specific 
case of the latter) orientation toward lei- 
sure, intellectual pursuits, enlargement of 
one’s self as contrasted to an orientation 
toward work, “busyness,” achievement, and 
the conquest of the material environment. 
In one form or another this Spanish orien- 
tation is repeatedly referred to by histori- 
ans of Latin America. Bradford vividly 
contrasts the Spanish American and North 
American points of view: 


Calvinist North Americans find it difficult to 
understand the aversion of the Spanish aristo- 
crat to manual labor. In a country that believes 
with Benjamin Franklin that people should al- 
ways be doing something, leisure seems lazi- 
ness. But Spanish leisure is not laziness. It re- 
flects the belief that man’s aim is not only to 
do things, but civilize himself. ... The Span- 
iard educates himself to become a better man, 
not to make it possible to do more work. The 
true aristocrat is not interested in working with 
his hands in order to prove that he is busy. 
Nor is he interested in “business” and “effi- 
ciency” and similar middle class ideas. ... Nor 
does the educated young Spaniard or Spanish 
American care for technical work if it is pains- 
taking in nature. If he needs to work for a 
living, he educates himself for a profession. ... 
The traditional young Spanish American se- 
lects the career of government bureaucrat, 
army officer, lawyer, doctor, or priest, or he 
may prefer to be a poet or a painter. These 
occupations offer social status. They are 
achieved by education, and the end of higher 
educational institutions is to provide training 
for them.® 


Bradford’s contentions are supported by 
Whyte’s more systematic data from Peru- 
vian high-school students.?° He asked them 
for their preference between manual (obre- 
ro) and salaried white-collar (empleado) 
jobs. Predictably, preferences were over- 
whelming for the latter when equal pay was 
involved. Only by offering completely un- 
realistic pay differentials were these pref- 

? Sax Bradford, Spain in the World (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1962), pp. 93-94. 


William F. Whyte, “Culture, Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Economic Development: The Case of 
Peru,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
XVI, No. 4 (July, 1963), 583-94, 


erences changeable. Even then, any kind of 
manual work, skilled or not and regardless 
of pay differential, would not be acceptable 
to over a third of his sample. Whyte offers 
two points in interpreting his findings: (1) 
The notion of being a skilled obrero has 
not yet affected much the low social status 
of the category of obrero. (2) The educa- 
tional pyramid in Peru tends to reinforce 
the cultural barrier against manual work. 
Only fifty-one of every thousand children 
who enter first grade ever graduate from 
high school, And nearly everyone who fin- 
ishes high school applies for admission to 
a university. 

Such an important value orientation as 
this Spanish cultural orientation—so con- 
tradictory to the accepted notions of indus- 
trialized values—may be an important fac- 
tor resisting industrialization. The model 
of prestige evaluation suggested by Hatt 
led us to see this traditional orientation as 
an intervening variable. Hatt’s position is 
that the prestige of an occupation is “a sort 
of sum of all rewards accruing” to it. In 
our attempts to describe occupational pres- 
tige we are attempting a synthesis of the 
total reward system. Weinstein has stated 
a similar position: “Two functions are per- 
formed by the ascriber in the evaluation of 
occupational prestige: 1. The ascriber must 
estimate the amount or increment of each 
of the criteria associated with a given occu- 
pation. 2. The ascriber must weigh each 
criterion in accordance with its importance 
in his own value system.’ 

This study seeks to explore whether in- 
dustrialization first has to change some of 
the traditional Spanish values before 
changing the prestige structure. We ex- 
pected that this would be the case and that 
these values and, in particular, the prestige 
structure based upon them would constitute 
barriers to industrialization (to the com- 


“Paul Hatt, “Occupation and Social Stratifica~ 
tion,” in Albert J. Reiss, Jr. fed.), Occupations and 
Social Status (New York: Free Press, 1961), p. 248. 


2 Eugene A. Weinstein, “Weights Assigned by 
Children to Criteria of Prestige,” Sociometry, XIX, 
No. 2 (June, 1956), 126-32. 
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mitment both of labor and of capital). Our 
logic is as follows: (1) The traditional 
values result in underevaluation of manual 
labor jobs (including skilled manual Jabor) 
and other non-traditional occupations 
(such as the industrial entrepreneur) in 
comparison to their position in industrial 
societies. (2) In communities that have 
been sufficiently industrialized, people have 
been exposed to new values and therefore 
cling less to the old value system. (3) This 
means that persons in industrialized com- 











TABLE i 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 
COMMUNITY TYPE 
Rural- 
Metro- | Commer-j} Indus- me ae sg 
Social politan cial trialized (Trinidad, 
Melo 
Class* {Monte- | Center (Pay- R As 
video) (Salto) sandú) Coni 
Valdense) 
1 er eee 100 38 18 39 
i Cee 40 19 28 62 
II. cores 23 2 27 39 
i A ANT 6 1 6 14 
Total 169 60 80 154 


* Based on data from students on father’s occupation. 


munities will evaluate occupational status 
differently from persons in communities 
that have not been exposed to industrial- 
ization. 

Our central hypotheses may then be 
stated as follows: (1) There is an inverse 
relation between the degree of industrial- 
ization of the community and the strength 
of traditional values within the community. 
(2) Accordingly, there is an inverse rela- 
tion between the degree of industrialization 
and the traditional evaluation of occupa- 
tions. 

We also wish to explore the relation of 
religion (Catholic, Protestant, and other) 
and social class (determined by father’s 
occupation) to traditionalism in occupa- 
tional evaluation. Regarding religion, we 
hypothesize: Protestants are less traditional 
than Catholics in their evaluation of occu- 


pational prestige. The logic underlying this 
hypothesis is that the Protestant ethic runs 
counter to the “Spanish cultural orienta- 
tion,” while the Catholic church in Latin 
America is a bulwark of the traditional 
values. There are several hypotheses re- 
garding social class: (1) The upper middle 
and upper classes (Class I) are more tradi- 
tionally oriented. (2) Members of these 
classes are less influenced by residence in 
an industrialized area. (3) The lower 
middle (Class IT) and lower classes (Class- 
es ITI and IV) are more deeply affected by 
residence in an industrialized community. 
(4) The sharpest contrast will be between 
those portions of the lower middle class 
that are in different categories with respect 
to the industrialization of their communi- 
ties, that is, a class-community interaction 
effect. 
METHODS 


The sample consists of 463 fourth-grade 
try of Uruguay. Fourth-grade liceo is the 
tenth year in school and in that respect 
compares to the tenth grade in high school 
in the American system. However, since 
fourth grade is the final year of liceo, it is 
here that the student must face the decision 
of taking a job or beginning some sort of 
advanced training or higher education. In 
this latter respect the fourth-grade liceo 
student may be compared with the senior 
in an American high school. 

The sample was drawn in an attempt to 
include Hiceos, both public and Catholic, 
from all social-class levels and from cities 
and areas varying in size and level of in- 
dustrialization. The principal characteris- 
tics of the complete sample appear in 
Table 1. 

The main weakness of the sample is that 
the number of students in social Class IV 
is less than is desirable for statistical pur- 
poses.!8 This lack was a result of the very 

4 Class was based on student reports of father’s 
occupation. Class I would range from upper middle 
to upper, containing professionals, major public 
officials, and medium-to-large land-owners and 
entrepreneurs, Class II is the middle class contain- 
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small percentage of fourth-grade liceo stu- 
dents who are in the lower lower class. 
Thus, extreme caution must be used in gen- 
eralizing our findings to the Uruguayan 
society as a whole. Not only is the lower 
lower class underrepresented in the final 
year of liceo, but it is also probable that 
members of that social class who do reach 
the fourth grade are themselves hardly rep- 
resentative of their class. Among other 
things we would expect them to have higher 
mobility aspirations than the members of 
their social class who have already dropped 
out of school. 

Questionnaires were administered to stu- 
dents in their classrooms. The questionnaire 
consisted of three parts. The first part 
asked for information relating to the inde- 
pendent variables of sex, religion, class, 
and community. The second part was a 
paired-comparisons test designed to meas- 
ure the dependent variable, occupational 
evaluation. Here the students were asked 
to choose the occupation in each of thirty- 
two pairs of occupations having the “higher 
social standing.” Each pair contained one 
“traditional” occupation and one “indus- 
trial” occupation. The more traditional 
occupations chosen by the student, the 
higher his score on this variable. The first 
step in the preparation of this paired- 
comparisons instrument was to make a list 
of traditional occupations and one of indus- 
trial occupations. By traditional occupa- 
tions we mean simply those that belong to 
the pre-industrial structure. By industrial 
occupations, we mean those added to the 
occupational structure with the coming of 
factories and the development of technol- 
ogy. Care was taken to have in each list a 
wide range with respect to social class, For 
instance, the traditional list contains office 
worker and clerk in a store as well as head 
of a government bureau and merchant. The 
industrial list includes machine operator in 


ing white collar, secondary professions, and small 
business. Class III is comprised principally of 
skilled and semiskilled labor. Class IV contains un- 
skilled and service workers. 


a factory as well as manager of an indus- 
trial enterprise and industrialist. 

These lists were used to generate thirty- 
two pairs of occupations, with one indus- 
trial and one traditional member. In choos- 
ing the pairs, we attempted to secure pairs 
of occupations more or less within the same 
socioeconomic level, vis-a-vis the United 
States. Both members had the same, or as 
nearly the same as possible, North-Hatt 
scale scores.1* The twenty-four homogene- 
ous items used in our analysis appear as 
Appendix I. 

The third part of the questionnaire was 
a twenty-one item, Likert-type scale de- 
signed to measure our intervening variable 
—the “Spanish cultural orientation.” Six 
of the items in this scale deal with manual 
labor (e.g., “Nothing would be more dis- 
agreeable to me than to have to earn a 
living working with my hands”). The 
other fifteen items deal with the more gen- 
eral Spanish orientation. Among these items 
were the following: “Action, not specula- 
tion is the mark of a great people”; “If I 
had all the money I needed for the rest of 
my life, there would be no reason for me 
to have a job”; “It is in leisure rather than 
work that man finds his true fulfilment.” 
some of these broader items were based on 
those aphorisms of Benjamin Franklin that 
Weber cited as definitive statements of the 
“Protestant ethic.” 

Initial inspection of the data indicated 
the possibility of non-homogeneity among 
the items. Consequently, an item analysis 
was run to refine the scale. The twelve 
items that remained discriminated between 
the upper and lower quartiles at the .01 
level or better. Employing a similar pro- 
cedure, the paired-comparisons test was re- 
duced to twenty-four homogeneous items. 
The attitude items retained appear as Ap- 
pendix II. High scores on the scale indicate 
a more traditional orientation. 


“ There was a mean difference of five scale points 
between the two sets, favoring the traditional oc- 
cupations. 
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FINDINGS 


The principal findings for the relation- 
ship of traditional attitudes to industrial 
exposure (community type), class, and re- 
ligion show no consistent patterns save one 
(Tables 2 and 3). They are uniformly non- 
significant with the exception of the class- 
community interaction#> This appears to 
be due to the low traditionalism of Class 
IV in relation to Class I in Montevideo as 
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and traditionalism in occupational evalua- 
tion on the paired-comparisons test was 
confirmed. The inverse relation between 
degree of industrialization of community 
and preferential evaluation of traditional 
occupations was significant at the .01 level 
for four categories of exposure to indus- 
trialization. The analysis of variance is 
presented in Table 4, community and class 
means in Table 5. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SPANISH CULTURAL 
ORIENTATION BY CLASS AND COMMUNITY 


Source Sum of Squares d.f. Mean Square F-Ratio P 
Community....... 34,759 3 11.586 0.563 641 
1659 accor es-on oes 68.855 3 22.952 1.115 343 
Interaction........ 363.759 9 40.418 1.964 042 
OT side se aA 9322 . 836 453 20.000 Torere eae eeees 
TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON SPANISH CULTURAL ORIENTATION BY CLASS AND COMMUNITY* 


iii ROSARIO, VALDENSE 
SALTO PSANI ENSE; 


a TS | aa aaaeeeaa arnan a N O | HIER O 


MONTEVIDEO Paysannt 
SOCIAL 
CLASS 
Mean N Mean 
DT AARETE 27.26 100 27.33 
i E E 26.85 40 26.00 
bh U een renee 28.87 23 27.07 
a E AAS 22.17 6 30.17 


* High scores mean more traditional orientation. 


contrasted with higher traditionalism in 
this class in relation to those above it in 
the other communities. In a. hunt for co- 
variance, individual scale items were cor- 
related with the independent variables as 
well as with occupational evaluation. Again, 
the results were all negative. 

The principal hypothesis regarding de- 
gree of industrialization in the community 

15 Data were analyzed by means of analysis of 
variance with unequal cell frequencies weighted by 
means of regression. It was possible to handle two 
but not three independent variables simultaneously 
in this manner. Analyses for each dependent vari- 


able were made for all combinations of pairs of 
independent variables. 


MELO, TRINIDAD 
N Mean N Mean N 
18 28.05 38 27.51 39 
28 27.58 19 26.56 62 
27 28.00 2 26.41 39 
6 . 28.00 1 29.43 14 


These findings call for a review of our 
original logic. In including the intervening 
variable of Spanish cultural orientation in 
our design our reasoning was as follows: 
There may be attitudes toward certain 
characteristics of the jobs that will deter- 
mine the prestige assigned. Since the atti- 
tudes of the industrial society run counter 
to the traditional attitudes, exposure to 
industrialization would be the important 
independent variable. We expected, then, 
that exposure to industrialization would 
break. down the attitudes that underlay 
the ascribing of prestige. As the correlation 
we expected between the intervening vari- 
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able and the dependent variable did not 
appear (r = .13), we must re-evaluate this 
model. One way of explaining our findings 
is to say that persons learn the prestige of 
particular occupations rather than deciding 
prestige on the basis of attitudes toward 
the characteristics of the occupations. In 
fact, the ascriber of prestige may not know 
much about the characteristics of the job to 
which he is ascribing prestige. Evidence for 
this argument is found in a study of the 
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ation is independent of changes in attitudes 
toward manual labor or toward the con- 
quering of the material world, etc. By 
changing the occupational structure, indus- 
trialization changes the experience that 
people have in interaction with the incum- 
bents of various occupations. Accordingly, 
evolution of more “modern” occupations 
varies with the concentration of factories 
and, therefore, presumably with the pres- 
ence of a sizable proportion of the workers 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OCCUPATIONAL EVALUATION 
BY CLASS AND COMMUNITY 


Source ) Sum of Squares d.f, Mean Squares F-Ratio P 
Community...... 1729.026 | 3 576.342 4.111 007 
ASEA Gane ayes 639.539 3 213.180 1.520 208 
Interaction....... 1141. 243 9 126.805 0.904 sole 
TOR Eee 63513 .628 453 140207: eka shee. de cl eee aoa a 
TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONAL EVALUATION BY- CLASS AND COMMUNITY* 


ROSARIO, VALDENSE, 


[ enenteemeneenenebinianadnenteaashenaeneneneemere È toe en) $ e a ee a f a a E eed hada i da G Semen A E a net È eene 


MONTEVIDEO PAYSANDŐ 
SOCIAL 
Crass 
Mean X Mean 
Ph iets os 48.21 100 54.44 
Merranathans 51.88 40 50.82 
TN EEE 49,83 23 46.59 
i A OEE 42.50 6 50.67 


. SALTO MELO, TRINIDAD 

N Mean N Mean N 
18 51.53 38 52.38 39 
28 51.84 19 55.45 62 
27 46.50 2 52.44 39 
6 48.00 1 55.71 14 


* High scores indicate higher evaluation of traditional occupations. 


prestige of dentists. Kriesberg points out in 
that study that “persons may well have a 
clearer and more definite perception of the 
prestige hierarchy than the income, skill, 
social importance, or other occupational 
hierarchies. We may find that explanations 
must give considerable importance to the 
direct and indirect interaction people have 
with incumbents of each occupation.’’46 

It may be that the effect of exposure to 
industrialization upon occupational evalu- 

18 Louis Kriesberg, “The Bases of Occupational 


‘Prestige: The Case of the Dentists,” American So- 
-clological Review, XXVII, No. 2 (1962), 238-44. 


in industrial occupations. As one begins to 
see skilled manual laborers, for example, 


adopting a higher standard of living or re- 


ceiving higher regard by other workers, one 
begins to be uncertain about the low pres- 
tige ranking of manual laborers. This line 
of thought will be elaborated later in the 
discussion. 

Table 4 shows the pattern of means of 
prestige evaluations by class and commu- 
nity. The patterns did not conform to our 
initial expectations. Over-all, Class I is the 
least traditional of the four. However, this 
is due principally to the least traditional 
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prestige evaluations of Montevideans in 
this class. 

If we take each community separately, 
Class I ranges from most traditional within 
Paysandú, the industrial area of the in- 
terior, to least traditional within the four 
small communities. However, neither the 
over-all pattern of class differences nor the 
class-community interaction on prestige 
evaluation exceeded chance levels. 

The low traditionalism of the elite in 
Montevideo may be due to their involve- 
ment in industry. This is somewhat re- 
flected in the occupations of fathers of 
students in the two Class I Montevideo 
liceos. A commercial orientation also may 
yield a more cosmopolitan and less tradi- 
tional outlook. Note that Class I in Salto, 
the foremost commercial center of the in- 
terior, is less traditional than that of Pay- 
sandi, an interior industrial center about 
the same size as Salto. 

Significant religious differences in occu- 
pational evaluation were found. For the 
total groups across communities, Protes- 
tants were most traditional, followed by 
Catholics and then “all others.” Since the 
“all-others” category consisted mostly of 
Jews and atheists, the finding that they are 
less traditional in occupational evaluation 
than Catholics and Protestants is not sur- 
prising. When comparing only Protestants 
and Catholics, the difference approaches 
but does not achieve statistical significance 
(P < .20), with Protestants more tradi- 
tional. This difference is due principally to 
the very low traditionalism of Catholics in 
Montevideo, relative to both Catholics and 
Protestants in the remainder of the sample, 
a fact reflected in the significant religion- 
community interaction. It should be noted 
that about one-half of our Catholics in 
Montevideo were from a Catholic liceo that 
caters to the true elite of the country. (Our 
Class I is much broader than the elite 
alone.) These students were quite low in 
traditionalism. This fact is in keeping with 
Whyte’s finding in Peru. “It is only as we 
get to the top social level, to the three 
schools for children of the social elite, that 


we find the factory exerting a strong ap- 
peal. ... The hacienda has for generations 
been the primary field of economic activity. 
for the social elite, and in recent years 
members of this elite have been branching 
out into industrial activities.’’!* 

The finding that Protestants are more 
traditional than Catholics, counter to hy- 
pothesis, is linked with the lack of support 
for the hypothesis regarding the intervening 
attitudes. We reasoned that, if prestige- 
ascribing is determined by cultural atti- 
tudes and if the “Protestant ethic” coun- 
ters these attitudes, Protestants should be 
less traditional than Catholics in their eval- 
uation of occupations. Since our results 
concerning attitudes indicate that exposure 
to industrialization may change occupa- 
tional evaluation independently from 
changes in attitudes, a finding that Prot- 
estants are no less traditional than Cath- 
olics would now be plausible. Controlling 
for frequency of church attendance does 
not materially affect the Catholic-Protestant 
pattern. 

Finally, sex was not related to tradition- 
alism either in attitudes or occupational 
evaluation. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


Inkeles and Rossi thought that the in- 
dustrial system generates changes in pres- 
tige structure which become incorporated 
in social consensus regarding occupational 
evaluation.18 They based this conclusion 
only on the study of industrialized coun- 
tries. Subsequent studies have shown that 
non-industrialized countries also have pres- 
tige structures similar to industrialized 
ones. It appears, then, that industry is not 
the direct cause of similarity of occupa- 
tional-prestige structures in national com- 
parisons. While our findings do not estab- 
lish a causal base for cross-national similar- 
ities, they point again to the fact that in- 


“Whyte, op. cit., p. 589. 


8 Inkeles and Rossi, op. cit. The developmental 
implication can be inferred from their discussion 
of length and “maturity” of industrialization. 
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dustrialization does have an impact on the 
prestige structure. Respondents ascribed 
. prestige to industrial occupations in direct 
relation to their exposure to industrializa- 
tion (their residence in cities with facto- 
ries). 


Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi? conclude. 


from an analysis of existing studies that 
there are no systematic differences in the 
prestige ratings accorded occupations by 
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been in the most industrialized areas of 
those countries (Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
São Paulo, Brazil; Santiago, Chile), this 
finding is especially important. 

We started with a theoretical model of 
the ascribing of prestige in which each indi- 
vidual sums the rewards and prerequisites 
of an occupation and relates them to his 
value hierarchy.” Thomas later favored 
just this kind of model for explaining the 


TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OCCUPATIONAL EVALUATION 
BY COMMUNITY AND RELIGION 


Source Sum of Squares d.f. Mean Squares F-Ratio P 
Community... ... 1401.277 3 467.092 3.482 016 
Religion......... 1118.567 2 559.284 4.169 016 
Interaction....... 3394.003 6 565.667 4.217 000* 
PETVOL ears etr ous 60770.090 453 BAISO Jioewaie 2 Gus aneiaanwes 

* Less than .001. 
TABLE 7 


OCCUPATIONAL EVALUATION BY RELIGION AND COMMUNITY* 


ROSARIO, VALDENSE, 


PALTO MELO, TRINIDAD 

N Mean N Mean N 
66 50.46 52 54.15 118 
5 55.75 4 53.77 26 
8 63.00 3 51.80 10 


MONTEVIDEO PAYSANDÚ 
RELIGION 
Mean N Mean 
Catholic...... 48.98 118 52.68 
Protestant... . 55.62 16 45.60 
ther aeset 46.51 35 32.50 


* High scores indicate higher evaluation of traditional occupations. 


different subgroups of the population. They 
further conclude that representativeness of 
the samples of these studies is not a very 
important issue. They do concede, however, 
that “there possibly may be greater dis- 
agreement among raters in less developed 
places.” Our finding a difference between 
respondents in communities with factories 
and those in communities without factories 
adds further weight to the Lewis and Haller 
contention that there are such subgroup 
differences. When we consider that many of 
the studies of non-industrial countries have 


1 Hodge et al., op. cit. 


similarity between countries. “Identifying 
common attitudes different societies hold 
toward subdimensions of prestige . . . offers 
the most profitable route toward explaining 
the similarity of occupational-prestige rat- 
ings in nations of rather advanced civiliza- 
tions, whether they are highly industrialized 
or not.”2! Our data, however, seem clearly 
to contradict our own approach (if we can 
assume the validity of our measure of 
Spanish cultural orientation). 

An alternative, less rationalistic-mechani- 


*° Weinstein, op. cit. 
= Thomas, oP. cit., p. 565. 
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cal model may be more fruitful for future 
research. When we refer to an occupational- 
prestige structure, we are abstracting from 
social process. What underlies our abstrac- 
tion are myriads of interactions among 
people with various occupations. It is from 
these interactions that an individual learns, 
or gets a feel for, the relative standing of 
occupations. There is not a great deal of 
rationality involved. Kriesberg puts this 
position concisely: “People have many 
more cues—from seeing how people actual- 
ly defer to each other and how this is de- 
picted in the mass media—about the rela- 
tive prestige shown members of different 
occupations than about the relative stand- 
ing of occupations according to other cri- 
teria, Almost by definition, deference must 
be visible.”22 

In the case of unfamiliar occupations, 
associative processes rather than direct 
learning of specific social evaluations come 
to the fore. As the Hodges note, “We sug- 
gest that the detailed knowledge of the 
work roles associated with occupational 
titles is not necessary for their evaluation. 
To effectively rate occupational titles, re- 
spondents need only be able to classify 
them and it is the classes of occupations 
and not particular work roles which re- 
spondents evaluate.’’8 

Kriesberg has given an explanation’ of 
how attitudes may be maintained even 
though the ascribing of prestige changes. In 
those communities where industrial occupa- 
tions have appeared on the scene, these 
occupations have begun to win acceptance 
on the basis of observation and interaction. 
Persons actually may have begun to at- 
tribute more prestige to skilled obreros than 


= Kriesberg, op. cit. 


” Patricia L. Hodge and Robert W. Hodge, 
“What Ever Happened to the Nuclear Physicist?” 
(paper read at the 59th Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, August, 1964). 


to empleados, for example, while still hav- 
ing the attitudes against manual labor 
which, if consciously thought out and con- 
sistently applied, might reverse the ascrib- 
ing of prestige. In Kriesberg’s terms the 
prestige of the new occupations (and per- 
haps all prestige) comes about through 
situational processes. But the attitude of 
disdain is a product of earlier enculturation. 


I would suggest that the more abstract the 
value, the more likely it is to be determined 
by cultural processes. This follows from the 
observation that the more abstract the value, 
the more difficult it is to test adherence to it: 
consequently deviance can occur without lead- 
ing to a change in values. Relevance of behav- 
ior to the value is harder to assess if the value 
is very abstract, in part because an abstract 
value is general and related to a large number 
of behaviors. Thus, the more abstract the 
value, the more difficult it is to test the effec- 
tiveness of the behavior which is supposed to 
be implementing it.?4 


Kriesberg’s theory of the change of cultural 
values reverses the model with which we 
started. In his view, prestige changes first, 
then the cultural values. General values 
persist, but as the situation changes and 
specific new ways of behaving are adopted, 
more specific values related to those be- 
haviors may come to modify the old ab- 
stract values. Our data fit his model sub- 
stantially better than our own initial frame- 
work, It offers a plausible explanation for 
the fact that in Uruguay the ascribing of 
prestige is changing with exposure to in- 
dustrialization but out of relation to certain 
cultural values which would appear to be 
relevant to the ascribing of prestige. If 
Kriesberg is indeed correct, we may expect 
these values themselves eventually to 
change. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


“Louis Kriesberg, “Entrepreneurs in Latin 
America and the Role of Cultural and Situational 
Processes,” International Social Science Journal, 
XV, No. 4 (1963), 585. 
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APPENDIX I 


REVISED (TWENTY-FOUR-ITEM) OCCUPATIONAL PAIRS 


Industrialist or merchant 

Industrialist or head of a government bureau 

Musician in a symphony orchestra or physicist 

Manager of an industrial enterprise or artist 
who paints pictures that are exhibited in 
galleries 

Building contractor or newspaper columnist 

Artist who paints pictures that are exhibited in 

_ galleries or industrial chemist 

Manager of an industrial enterprise or head of 
a- government bureau 

Accountant for a large business or electronics 
technician 

Manager of a commercial enterprise or news- 
paper columnist 

Mechanical engineer or accountant for a large 
_ business 


Public employee or machine operator in a 
factory 


‘ Industrialist or lawyer 


Trained machinist or bookkeeper 
Laboratory technician or office worker 
Electrician or public employee 


_ Priest or industrial chemist 


Office worker or trained machinist 

Mechanical engineer or welfare worker for a 
city government 

Lawyer or scientist 

Professor in an industrial school or musician in 
a symphony orchestra 

Electronics technician or welfare worker for a 
city government 

Manager of an industrial enterprise or priest 

Laboratory technician or bookkeeper 

Industrialist or rancher 


APPENDIX II 


REVISED (TWELVE-ITEM) ATTITUDE SCALE 


I greatly admire those men whose work re- 
quires great physical strength. 

It is in his daily work that a man fulfils the 
purpose of his life. 

I gteatly admire those men whose work re- 
quires great skill in making things with their 
hands. 

Action, not speculation, is the mark of a ‘great 
people. 

A man who can earn twenty dollars per day 
but, instead, uses half the day in recreation, 
throws away ten dollars. “Time is money.” 

*Nothing would be more disagreeable to me 
than to have to earn a living working with 
my hands. 


*It is easy to tell what kind of person a man 
is by the job he holds. 

I greatly admire those men who work long, hard 
hours in order to get ahead in their jobs. 
*If I had all the money I needed for the rest 

of my life, there would be no reason for me 
to have a job. 
A shoemaker benefits the human race equally 
as much as a soldier, an orator, or a writer. 
The work of’a skilled worker is more appre- 
_ ciated than that of an office worker. 
*Tt is in leisure rather than work that man finds 
his true fulfilment. 


* Agreement indicates traditional orientation. 


Segregation in Southern Cities‘ 


Leo F. Schnore and Philip C. Evenson 


ABSTRACT 


The existing literature on southern cities suggests that the older ones are less segregated residen- 
tially than the newer ones. This generalization, however, has been based mainly on case studies of 
individual cities and upon impressionistic observations. This study examines current (1960) levels 
of residential segregation by color in seventy-six southern cities and finds that the popular generaliza- 
tion tends to be true. The historical pattern of “backyard” residence, which emerged in the ante bel- 
lum South under slavery, has apparently survived into the present, despite the passage of a hundred 
years, Even when other relevant variables are controlled, there continues to be a negative associa- 
tion between age of the city and current level of segregation. 


The subject of residential segregation ac- 
cording to color has received increasing at- 
tention in recent years as the dimensions of 
“the Negro revolution” in the United States 
have become clear. It is fortunate that while 
this popular interest has mounted, methodo- 
logical advances have made possible more 
rigorous definition and measurement of the 
phenomenon. The work of Taeuber and 
Taeuber, in particular, has clearly deline- 
ated the extent of residential segregation 
and has established some of its principal 
correlates.” 

Among the main findings by Taeuber 
and Taeuber, those that document regional 
differences and trends over time have at- 
tracted special attention. They show: 


In the urban United States, there is a very 
high degree of segregation of the residences of 


1 This paper is the first report in a series devoted 
to “Ecological Patterns in American Cities: Quan- 
titative Studies in Urban History,” supported by 
National Science Foundation Grant No. GS 921 to 
the senior author. We are indebted to Karl E. 
Taeuber (University of Wisconsin) and Beverly 
Duncan (University of Michigan) for critical com- 
ments on an earlier version. 

3 Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes 
in Cities (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 

3 See Karl E. Taeuber, “Negro Residential Segre- 
gation: Trends and Measurement,” Social Prob- 
lems, XII (Summer, 1964), 42-50, and Karl E. 
Taeuber, “Residential Segregation,” Scientific 
American, CCXTII (August, 1965), 12-19. 
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whites and Negroes, This is true for cities in 
all regions of the country and for all types of 
cities. , . . Presentation of data for the vari- 
ous regions and divisions brings out some in- 
teresting patterns in the changes in residential 
segregation. Between 1940 and 1950, increases 
were slight in the Northeast and in the West, 
moderate in the North Central, and larger in 
the South. .. . In no region or division was 
there an average decrease in segregation, On 
the other hand, during the 1950-60 decade, 
cities in every Northern and Western division 
experienced average decreases in segregation, 
whereas cities in all of the Southern divisions 
again experienced average increases in segre- 
gation.4 


Recent trends, then, have been in opposite 
directions in the South and in the non- 
South. 

As for the South itself, one of the most 
frequently repeated notions concerns the 
role of a city’s age in affecting the level of 
residential segregation. It has been stated 
again and again that relatively low levels 
of segregation were to be observed in larger 
cities of the ante bellum South, despite the 
existence of slavery. Speaking of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in the seventeenth 
century, for example, Green has mentioned 
that “to the rear of the main house 
stretched a series of outbuildings, the sum- 
mer kitchen, the washhouse, and quarters 


*Taeuber and Taeuber, o. cit., pp. 35, 43. 
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for slaves.”® A tourist guide to the same 
city, published in 1939, also called atten- 
tion to the old pattern and to its survival 
over the decades: “Here in Charleston there 
never has been a zoning ordinance to sepa- 
rate the living districts for the two races. 
But Charlestonians were always accustomed 
to having their domestic servants in resi- 
dence back of the house; and after 1865 
the custom continued, even though the 
blacks were emancipated and might work 
for any other master if they pleased. Nowa- 
days, however, the Charleston Negro is 
gradually moving into the sections of the 
city where his own people live. This is hap- 
pening through natural conditions and de- 
sires rather than by law,’’® 

Indeed, the pattern apparently was not 
unique to Charleston. In his classic study, 
Myrdal called attention to the fact that “in 
some Southern cities, especially in the older 
ones, Negroes usually live in side streets or 
along alleys back of the residences of 
whites.”? More recently, Demerath and 
Gilmore observed that “the ‘marble cake’ 
or ‘back-yard’ pattern of scattered and 
comparatively little concentrated [Negro] 
residence seems especially characteristic of 
older cities in which accommodation to 
racial proximity in residence is part of local 
tradition. . . . In newer cities like Tulsa, 
Durham, Miami, and many others, the ex- 
tent of residential segregation of the races 
appears much greater.’ 

A few years later, Frazier repeated es- 
sentially the same generalization, although 
he limited it to larger southern cities: 


ë Constance McLaughlin Green, American Cities 
in the Growth of the Nation (London: John de 
Graff, 1957), p. 19. 


ë William Oliver Stevens, Charleston (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., 1939), pp. 62~63; quoted in 
Taeuber and Taeuber, of. cit., p. 48. 


1 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944) I, 621. 


° Nicholas J. Demerath and Harlan W. Gilmore, 
“The Ecology of Southern Cities,” in Rupert B. 
Vance and Nicholas J. Demerath (eds.), The Urban 
South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954), p. 157. 


In the large cities the location of Negro com- 
munities reveals two general patterns. In the 
older cities, like Charleston, with a large Negro 
population, the Negroes are widely scattered. 
The location of the widely scattered Negro 
population in the older cities is due largely to 
historical factors. Small Negro settlements, 
comprised mostly of servants, have grown up 
close to the houses of the whites in which Ne- 
groes served. These settlements thus took root 
before the spatial pattern of the cities was 
affected by the economic forces which have 
shaped the pattern of our modern industrial 
and commercial cities. The second general pat- 
tern appears in the newer cities of the South, 
or in cities where industry and commerce have 
determined their spatial pattern. In these latter 
cities, there are several large concentrations of 
Negroes and the remainder of the Negro popu- 
lation is scattered lightly over a large area. 
The light scattering of Negroes over a large 
area is attributable, as was noted above, to 
historical factors, while the large concentra- 
tions of the Negro population reflect the in- 
creasing influence of economic and social 
forces inherent in the growth of the modern 
city.® 


Finally, Taeuber and Taeuber have made 
the following comment: 


Differences among Southern cities in the rela- 
tive importance of “the light scattering of Ne- 
groes” and “the large concentrations” appear 
to be determined by whether the city grew up 
before or after the Civil War. Important and 
continuing differences among Southern cities in 
current racial patterns can be traced to this dis- 
tinction between “old” and “new” cities, South- 
ern cities that were large prior to the Civil War, 
such as New Orleans, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Charleston, tended to have the “back- 
yard” or “alley dwelling” pattern of Negro 
residence described by Frazier. New cities that 
grew up after the Civil War never developed 
to any great extent a similar pattern of resi- 
dential intimacy. [Italics ours. ] 


In view of the apparent unanimity of 
opinion on the part of scholars who have 
dealt with the subject, it is especially sur- 

°E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United 


States (rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1957), 
p. 237. 


7 Taeuber and Taeuber, of. cit., p. 190. 
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prising to find that this generalization, link- 
ing segregation to the sheer age of the south- 
ern city, has yet to be put to an empirical 
test with a large number of southern cities. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present 
the results of such a test, with appropriate 
attention to some other relevant variables. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The “sample” of cities considered in this 
study consists of all incorporated places of 
50,000 or more inhabitants, having at least 
1,000 non-white housing units, for which 
block statistics were collected in the 1960 
Census of Housing. We have data (from 
Taeuber and Taeuber) for 76 out of the 91 
cities over 50,000 in the South. Although 
primary attention is given to these 76 
southern cities, we also refer to comparative 
data for an additional 116 cities outside the 
South. 

The dependent variable-—tIn this analy- 
sis, the factor in which we are especially 
interested is the current (1960) level of 
segregation, ‘The measure employed is the 
one utilized by Taeuber and Taeuber; it is 
formally identical with the “coefficient of 
dissimilarity” or the “coefficient of redistri- 
bution” discussed elsewhere in the litera- 
ture on residential segregation. Taeuber 
and Taeuber describe it as follows: 


The index of residential segregation can assume 
values between O and 100. The higher the 
value, the higher the degree of residential seg- 
regation, and the lower the value, the greater 
the degree of residential intermixture. The 
value of the index may be interpreted as show- 
ing the minimum percentage of non-whites 
who would have to change the block on which 
they live in order to produce an unsegregated 
distribution—one in which the percentage of 
non-whites living on each block is the same 
throughout the city (0 on the index)... 

... the index is an average measure repre- 
senting the situation for an entire city, and 
thus intentionally glosses over the full com- 
plexity and detail of a residential pattern. Sec- 


4 Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “A 
Methodological Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” 
American Sociological Review, XX (April, 1955), 
210-17. 


ond, because of the nature of available data, 
the indexes have been computed in most cases 
for central cities only, excluding the suburban 
areas lying beyond the corporate limits.12 


The values of the index for the seventy-six 
southern cities considered here range from 
79.0 (Charleston, West Virginia) and 79.5 
(Charleston, South Carolina) to 98.0 
(Odessa, Texas) and 98.1 (Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida). The fact that the city block 
is the areal basis of this index means that 
the persistence of a “backyard” pattern of 
Negro residence should yield lower scores 
for cities in which it has survived. 

The independent variable-——The factor 
in which we are chiefly interested as it may 
affect level of segregation is the sheer age 
of the city. The measurement of age, how- 
ever, is not as simple a matter as it may 
seem upon first consideration. Should one 
employ the date of first settlement? Unfor- 
tunately, this item of information is not 
uniformly available on a standardized basis. 
Should one use the date of incorporation as 
a municipality? This information is avail- 
able for most places,!* but inspection of the 
data reveals that there are substantial 
variations from state to state with respect 
to incorporation practices; in some states, 
it is possible to incorporate a very small 
population, while in others a rather con- 
siderable size must be achieved before this 
legal action may be taken. 

For these reasons, simpler alternatives 
have been selected here. First of all, we 
have counted the number of decades for 
which the Bureau of the Census has re- 
ported each city’s population since the first 
Census in 1790. Next, we have counted the 
number of decades that have passed since 
each city reached three different “cutoff” 
sizes: 10,000, 25,000, and 50,000 inhabit- 

“Taeuber and Taeuber, of. cit, p. 30. For a 
fuller discussion, see 7bid., Appendix A (“The Meas- 
urement of Residential Segregation”), pp. 195-245. 


The index values themselves are given in ibid., Ta- 
ble 1, pp. 32-34, and Table 4, pp. 39-41. 


1 The dates of incorporation of most American 
cities are reported in the Columbia Lippincott 
Gazetteer, 


iy 
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ants.14 We use all four bases for the deter- 
mination of a city’s age in part of the 
analysis (see Tables 1 and 6 below), but 
we depend most heavily upon the first, that 
is, the number of decades since the city was 
first separately reported in the Census of 
Population. For one thing, the first measure 
yields the greatest number of “prewar” 
cities, 

Alternative measures have been sug- 
gested, but it is reasonably clear that there 
is no one “perfect” measure of age, suitable 
for all research purposes./* In such a situa- 
tion, we would argue for the simpler meas- 
ures, such as those used here. We want our 
measure to represent the social, economic, 
and political era in which a city developed, 
and we believe that the “older” cities iden- 
tified here are those most likely to have 
manifested the “backyard” pattern to which 
we have alfuded. 


*4 The source for all four measures is U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960, 
Vol. I: Characteristics of the Population, Part A: 
“Number of Inhabitants” (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1961), Table 5 (“Popula~ 
tion of Incorporated Places of 10,000 or More from 
Earliest Census to 1960”) for each state, 


1 The number of decades since a city reached 
50,000 has been used as a measure of “age” in Don- 
ald J. Bogue and Dorothy L. Harris, Comparative 
Population and Urban Research via Multiple Re- 
gression and Covariance Analysis (Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University; Chicago: Population 
Research and Training Center, University of Chi- 
cago, 1954), and in Leo F. Schnore, The Urban 
Scene: Human Ecology and Demography (New 
York: Free Press, 1965), chaps. v, xi-xiii, xvii. Other 
alternatives suggested by Beverly Duncan and Karl 
E. Taeuber include: (1) the length of time in which 
a sizable Negro population has been present, (2) 
the proportions of a city’s growth that occurred 
before and after the Civil War, and (3) the rela- 
tive numbers of slaves and free Negroes before 
the Civil War. All of these have special reference 
to southern cities, of course, and it is desirable to 
develop more general measures, The senior author 
is currently engaged in a related project dealing 
with “The Age of Cities,” exploring such possibili- 
ties as measuring the “half-life” of cities. One prob- 
lem is the foreshortened time perspective employed 
by students of urbanization in the United States. 
Even our oldest cities are “young” compared to 
many in other parts of the world. 


Control variables—We are concerned 
chiefly with southern cities, of course, but 
it is possible that there may be systematic 
subregional variations within the South. 
For this reason, we have exercised a con- 
trol over subregional location by reference 
to the geographic “divisions” utilized by the 
Bureau of the Census. (In working with 
cities outside the South, we also analyzed 
the data separately for the broad Census 
“regions”: Northeast, North Central, and 
West.) 

Another factor deserving of control is 
city size, In one sense, of course, this vari- 
able is already “controlled” in a crude way 
since we are dealing with a sample selected 
with a size cutoff. But there is still consider- 
able variation in size within the sample, and 
there are also theoretical reasons for giving 
attention to this factor. Cities of radically 
different size probably present objectively 
different possibilities with respect to the 
scope of residential segregation. Moreover, 
it will be recalled that Frazier limited the 
generalization linking age of city and level 
of segregation to the larger cities of the 
South. On the other hand, Demerath and 
Gilmore have contended that “small 
southern cities probably display a higher 
degree of residential and institutional segre- 
gation along racial lines than do the larger 
cities, especially those which have grown 
rapidly in recent years.”!® In any case, size 
appears to warrant further attention. 

A third variable deserving attention is 
the proportion non-white in the city as a 
whole. Taeuber has shown that this variable 
has at least some effect in influencing the 
level of segregation in cities considered on 
a nationwide basis. As he has noted, 


An extensive literature on prejudice and dis- 
crimination suggests the relevance of the “visi- 
bility” of a group to the perceived threat it 
arouses. Regardless of specific behavioral 


** Demerath and Gilmore, op. cit., pp. 154-55. 
Taeuber and Taeuber (op, cit.) found no relation 
between city size and level of segregation, but they 
were dealing with cities in all parts of the country 
and not with southern cities per se. See their Table 
3, p. 38. 
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mechanisms, there is ample reason to expect 
the relative size of a minority population to 
be related to its social position. In 1940, non- 
whites comprised small percentages of the pop- 
ulation in most western and northern cities 
and much larger percentages in most southern 
cities. 

The relationship between percentage non- 
white in 1940 and average segregation value 

. . is slight, but systematic changes during 
the two intercensal periods produced a clear- 
cut pattern by 1960.... By 1960 there was a 
direct relationship between the two variables, 
so that the higher the percentage nonwhite, 
the higher the degree of residential segrega- 
tion,17 


We are faced, then, with the necessity for 
controlling three broad variables: sub- 
region, city size, and proportion non- 
white.18 


FINDINGS 
Tables 1 and 2 suggest that there is in- 
deed a direct association between age of 
city and current (1960) level of segregation 
in the South as a whole. Table 1 shows that 
the older the city, no matter which of our 


” Taeuber, “Negro Residential Segregation,” op. 
cit., pp. 47-48. 


18 Demerath and Gilmore have argued that the 
city’s economic base might also play a role: “[It] 
would seem only in the large and comparatively 
new cities, functionally typed as diversified or man- 
ufacturing, that one finds the occupational struc- 
ture and related class-caste distinctions sufficiently 
altered in fundamental respects to produce real 
change in segregation patterns now or in the fu- 
ture” (Demerath and Gilmore, op. cit, p. 155). 
Mean index values for four “functional types” in a 
widely used scheme were as follows: 


N Type Mean 
9 Manufacturing cities .............. 91.4 
19 Diversified cities, with manufacturing 
dounant -oree daa tienen 914 
31 Diversified cities, with retail trade 
domani osrin be dee wade 89.9 
15 Retail-trade cities .............-6. 93.3 


Two cities (Washington, D.C., a government city, 
and Midland, Texas, an oil-refining city) are ig- 
nored in this tabulation. There was also no appar- 


measures of age is used, the lower the level 
of segregation. This is the association posi- 
ted in the literature on southern cities. It 
also appears in Table 2. The same associa- 
tion, however, is not to be observed among 
cities of the North and West.1® It is clearly 
not age per se that influences current levels 
of segregation; rather, it is the survival of 
a pattern of residence that developed in 
only one part of the country in a particular 
era. 

Table 3 presents evidence for two broad 
subdivisions within the South—the South 
Atlantic and the South Central.”° It is clear 
that the relationship observed earlier for 
the South as a whole is seen in clear-cut 
fashion only in the South Atlantic division. 
In the South Central subregion, the associa- 
tion is not discernible. 

Table 4 offers a rough control on the 
city-size factor. We want to control this 
variable because previous discussions have 
offered conflicting claims concerning its 
role. As noted above, Frazier limited the 
association between age and level of segre- 
gation to larger cities, while Demerath and 


ent relation between “functional type” and the 
other variable characteristics of cities under exami- 
nation. Moreover, there appeared to be no associa- 
tion between age and level of segregation within 
types. The source of the functional classification 
used here was Orin F. Nolting and David S. Arnold 
(eds.), The Municipal Year Book, 1963 (Chicago: 
International City Managers’ Association, 1963), 
Table 3, pp. 114-22. 


1° We examined data for the Northeast, the North 
Central states, and the West, and found no rela- 
tionship between age and level of segregation. In 
addition, the same three controls (subregion, size, 
and proportion non-white) were used in an analy- 
sis of cities outside the South, and the results were 
again essentially the same, Due to space limitations, 
the detailed results are not reported here. 


* The states lying within the two southern divi- 
sions are as follows: South Atlantic: Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and the District 
of Columbia. South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SEGREGATION INDEXES BY FOUR MEASURES OF CITY AGE FOR 
SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE, 1960 


Date First Reporrep | Date Fregest REACHED DATE First REACHED Dare FIRST REACHED 


IN CENSUS 10,006 25,000 50,000 
Census YEAR a a) hs ee a 

Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean N 
1790-1800........ l A ere eee ae 
1810-1820........ 83.8 12 88.7 9 T T ee es ereeae 
1830-1840........ 89.6 11 
1850-1860........ 90,9 20 88.7 O. 4h... tetedeea sce 87.9 5 
1870-1880........ 91.7 14 90.6 15 89.5 
1890-1900........ 91.9 14 91.2 22 91.9 14 88.4 7 
1910-1920........ 94.,9* 5 92.1 16 90.4 24 91.0 20 
1930-1940. 2... be ccc cee be nee ee ees 93.7 8 92.5 19 91.9 20 
OSOFOGO ng dog ee eect Or eh Ga aan J > 92.8 6 91.7 24 


* Includes one city (Odessa, Texas) first reported separately in 1930. 


TABLE 2 


1960 SEGREGATION INDEXES BY AGE OF CITY (YEAR FIRST REPORTED 
IN CENSUS) FOR SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


SEGREGATION INDEX, 1960 


Year FIRST so ea ee ee N 
REPORTED (= 100 
IN CENSUS Less than 95.0 Per CENT) 
85.0 85.0-89.9 90.0--94.9 ind une 
1790-1840....... 22 26 52 0 23 
1850-1860....... 10 25 50 15 20 
1870-1880. ...... 7 14 72 7 14 
1890-1920....... 0 26 42 32 19 
LOLA ciate iiy 10 24 53 13 76 
TABLE 3 


1960 SEGREGATION INDEXES BY AGE OF CITY (YEAR FIRST REPORTED 
IN CENSUS) AND SUBREGIONAL LOCATION FOR 
SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


SEGREGATION INDEX, 1960 


SUBREGION AND YEAR N 

First REPORTED (=100 
IN CENSUS Less than 95.0 PER CENT) 
85.0 85.0-89,9 90.0-94.9 id Over 

South Atlantic: 
1790-1840..... 33 13 53 0 15 
1850-1860..... 17 17 50 17 6 
1870-1880..... 0 14 72 14 7 
1890-1920..... 0 22 22 56 9 

South Central: 
1790-1840..... 0 50 50 0 8 
1850-1860..... 7 29 50 14 14 
1870-1880. .... 14 14 72 0 7 
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Gilmore held that it was confined to smaller 
cities: “Segregation in the small city is 
modified by the ‘back-yard’ arrangements 
of White-Negro residences, a pattern which 
has survived from an earlier day of low- 
wage domestic servants [living] close at 
hand to their white employers.’*+ Actually, 
Table 4 reveals that the association between. 
age and level of segregation holds for only 
the smaller size class. Thus Demerath and 
Gilmore appear to be more nearly correct. 


2 Demerath and Gilmore, of. cit., p. 155. 
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Table 5 introduces a control over the 
proportion non-white in the city’s popula- 
tion. The association between age and level 
of segregation is particularly evident among 
those southern cities with a low proportion 
(25 per cent or less) non-white. The pat- 
tern is somewhat less clear, but still evi- 
dent, among the other cities containing 
relatively larger numbers of non-whites. 

Table 6 presents the zero-order correla- 
tion coefficients for all pairs of variables 
used in the analysis, including the four al- 


TABLE 4 


1960 SEGREGATION INDEXES BY AGE OF CITY (YEAR FIRST REPORTED 
IN CENSUS) AND 1960 City SIZE FOR SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


1960 Crry Size 


SEGREGATION Inpex, 1960 


AND YEAR FIRST a 0 
REPORTED IN 7 
Less than 95.0 PER CENT) 
CENSUS 85.0 85.0-89.9 90.0-94.9 and Ovek 
112,000 and over: 
1790-1840..... 8 23 69 0 13 
1850-1860..... 0 10 70 20 10 
1870-1880..... 14 0 86 0 7 
1890-1920..... 0 38 38 25 8 
Under 112,000: 
1790-1840..... 40 30 30 0 10 
1850-1860..... 20 40 30 10 10 
1870-1880..... 0 29 57 14 7 
1890-1920..... 0 18 46 36 11 
TABLE 5 


1960 SEGREGATION INDEXES BY AGE OF CITY (YEAR FIRST REPORTED 
IN CENSUS) AND 1960 PER CENT NON-WHITE FOR 
SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


1960 Per CENT 


SEGREGATION INDEX, 1960 


Non-WBRITE AND N 
YEAR First (= 100 
REPORTED IN Less than 95.0 Per Cent) 

Cane 0 85.0-89.9 90,0-94.9 ind Over 
High (26-55 per 
cent): 

1790-1840..... 22 17 61 0 18 

1850-1860..... 9 18 46 27 11 

1870-1880..... 0 0 80 20 5 

1890-1920..... 0 0 75 25 4 

Low (2-25 per 
cent): 

1790-1840..... 20 60 20 0 5 

1850-1860..... li 33 56 0 9 

1870~-1880..... li 22 67 0 9 

1890~1920..... 0 33 33 33 15 
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ternative measures of age. Few of the co- 
efficients are very large, The four measures 
of age, of course, are rather highly cor- 
related with each other. All four, in turn, 
show negative associations with levels of 
segregation. Finally, while there are 
modest associations (a) between age and 
per cent non-white and (b) between age 
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the Civil War, we can be reasonably confi- 
dent that age of the city is a rather potent 
factor in affecting its current level of seg- 
regation.?? 

One last fact concerns the direction and 
extent of change in levels of segregation in 
southern cities according to age. Index 
values for 1940, 1950, and 1960 are avail- 


TABLE 6 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


Variable (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

(1) Segregation index........{......... ~~ 038 .053 | ~.309 | ~.341 | —.281 | —.240 
C2) CIGy SIZE. nc ix oe reese nas ET EEEE . 146 240 .455 595 . 702 
(3) Per cent non-white... 6)... 00. cbe cee ccc ea fee cee a eee 447 „485 .452 .366 
(4) Age A*...., Oe Cree new Peer reer es peer 835 . 658 .532 
E A Cer ENEE ET EELEE EEEE E NO .919 .8ii 
CA Ea St E E EE A E E EEEE E OEE ATTE, E .913 
E:T De EEE EE N EEA ETEA EEE ETE EETA, TEREE EEA PEES 

* Decades since city was first reported in census. 

t Decades since city first reached 10,000 population. 

§ Decades since city first reached 50,000 population. 

$ Decades since city first reached 25,000 population. 

TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF PARTIAL CORRELATION ANALYSIS: 1960 SEGREGATION INDEX, 1960 CITY SIZE 
PER CENT NON-WHITE, AND AGE OF CITY (YEAR FIRST REPORTED IN 
CENSUS) FOR SEVENTY-SIX SOUTHERN CITIES 


Partial 
Independent Variable Controlled Variables Correlation 8-Coefficients i-Statistics 
Coefficient 
Size Per cent non-white and age .031 .029 0.259 
Per cent non-white Size and age .223 237 1.942 
Age Per cent non-white and size — 371 — .422 —3.392 


Note.—Dependent variable: 1960 segregation index; multiple correlation coefficient {R}: .326 (corrected for 72 d.f.) 


and size, the remaining three coefficients 
are quite low. 

Table 7 summarizes the results of a 
multiple-regression analysis utilizing the 
first measure of age—-the number of dec- 
ades in which each city has appeared in the 
census. It will be seen that age “survives” 
the control of city size and per cent non- 
white. Although tests of significance are 
not really appropriate here, it may be 
worth noting that a ¢ of —3.392 is well 
above that specified at the .01 level. In any 
case, despite the passage of a century since 


able in the Taeuber and Taeuber volume 
for a smaller number of southern cities. 
Table 8 reveals that there is not a perfectly 
regular pattern according to age of city in 
the average extent of change in segregation 
over the past two decades, For the 1940—50 
interval there is a suggestion of greater 


= Actually, the second measure of age (number 
of decades with a population of 10,000 or more): 
shows even higher values. For example, R is .411, 
and the partial correlation of age and segregation 
(holding constant size and per cent non-white) is 
— 446, or — .567 in standardized form. 
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increases among the newer cities. Between 
1950 and 1960, however, no such pattern 
appears; indeed, the only cities to show de- 
clining index values are the newest ones. 
In general, then, one would be well advised 
to conclude that there is no clear-cut tend- 
ency. Whether a southern city is old or 
young, segregation has been increasing over 
the last two decades. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We found that older southern cities are 
generally less segregated residentially than 


TABLE 8 
MEAN CHANGES IN SEGREGATION INDEXES, 
1940-50 AND 1950-60, BY AGE OF CITY (YEAR 
FIRST REPORTED IN CENSUS), FOR FORTY- 
FIVE SOUTHERN CITIES 


MEAN CHANGES IN 
SEGREGATION INDEX 


YEAR FIRST REPORTED N 
IN CENSUS 
1940-50 1950-60 

1790-1820.......... +2.4 -+42.6 9 
1830-1840.......... +3.4 +2.9 7 
1850-1860.......... +44 +2.4 12 
1870-1880. ......... +3.2 +2.7 12 
1890-1900.......... +5.8 —0.9 5 
Al yoge srnu es +3.7 +2.2 45 





the newer ones in the same broad region, 
Moreover, this differential tends to persist 
when other relevant factors are controlled. 
The direction of differences found in levels 
of segregation by age is that expected on 
the basis of most discussions of the topic in 
the literature. To the best of our knowledge, 
however, this study presents the first large- 
scale statistical documentation of a rela- 
tionship that previously had been based 
mainly on case studies of individual south- 
ern cities or on impressionistic observation. 

What are the implications of these find- 
ings? Residential segregation is fundamen- 
tal to other patterns of separation of sub- 
groups in a population; this holds for dif- 
ferent social strata and other pairs of ethnic 
groups as well as for whites and non- 
whites.2? With respect to whites and Ne- 
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groes, Myrdal long ago observed that “resi- 
dential segregation is basic in a mechanical 
sense. It exerts an influence in an indirect 
and impersonal way: because Negro people 
do not live near white people, they cannot 
—even if they otherwise would—associate 
with each other in the many activities 
founded on common neighborhood.”?t The 
operation of a factor like the age of a city 
operates in an even more “indirect and 
impersonal way.” It is a factor over which 
there is no control; patterns established 
decades in the past continue to exert an 
influence. We would not argue that older 
southern cities actually manifest a substan- 
tially higher degree of white-Negro inter- 
action because of their somewhat less seg- 
regated patterns. The potential is there, 
however, and it may register in a subtle 
fashion. Casual observation leads to the im- 
pression that racial turmoil has been some- 
what less pronounced in older southern 
cities than in newer ones.?5 

The sheer age of a city may exercise an 
influence in many ways. It is our conviction 
that numerous contemporary effects of past 


2 Alan B. Wilson, “Residential Segregation of So- 
cial Classes and Aspirations of High School Boys,” 
American Sociological Review, XXXIV (December, 
1959), 836-45, 


* Myrdal, op. cit., p. 618. 


The role of conscious policy decisions is un- 
known. A recent discussion of ante bellum south- 
ern cities describes the low level of segregation in 
“every city in Dixie” early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and holds that “the purpose of this residential 
mixture was not, of course, to integrate the com- 
munity but rather to prevent the growth of a co- 
hesive Negro society. Local authorities used every 
available weapon to keep the blacks divided; hous- 
ing was simply the physical expression of this racial 
policy.” We are asked to believe that this policy of 
residential integration changed, however, for by 
1860 “a system of segregation had grown up in the 
cities. Indeed, the whites thought some such ar- 
rangement was necessary if they were to retain 
their traditional supremacy over the Negroes” 
(Richard C. Wade, Slavery in the Cities: The 
South, 1820-1860 [New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964], pp. 75, 277). Despite this unexplained 
contradiction, Wade’s account is the most thorough 
and perceptive account available of Negro life in 
prewar southern cities. 
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developments can be assessed in meaning- 
ful ways: 


One can conceive a model of “incremental 
growth and residues,” wherein the timing of 
major periods of growth may be the crucial 
factor in accounting for the differences and 
similarities among metropolitan communities 
and their areal parts. The growth rings observ- 
able in a tree’s trunk tell us not only its age, 
but also something of its year-to-year experi- 
ence, whether favorable or unfavorable. It is 
commonplace to remark on the differences be- 
tween pre- and post-auto cities, at least with 
respect to general form and physical structure. 
If one adds some attention to the historical 
variations in the style and architectural design 
of homes, shops, and factories, much of the 
physical appearance of contemporary metro- 
politan communities can be understood by ref- 
erence to their periods of florescence.”® [Italics 
in original.] 


At a time when urban historians are being 
exhorted to give heed to research and theo- 
ry generated by social scientists,’ it is at 
least equally appropriate to suggest that 


economists, political scientists, and sociol- 


ogists might pay closer attention to history. 
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æ Leo F. Schnore, “Urban Form: The Case of the 
Metropolitan Community,” in Werner Z. Hirsch 
(ed.), Urban Life and Form (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1963), p. 181. 


"Eric E. Lampard, “American Historians and 
the Study of Urbanization,” American Historical 
Review, LVII (October, 1961), 49-61, and Eric E, 
Lampard, “Urbanization and Social Change: On 
Broadening the Scope and Relevance of Urban 
History,” in Oscar Handlin and John Burchard 
(eds.), The Historian and the City (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.1I.T. Press and Harvard University Press, 
1963), pp. 225-47. 


Command, Control, and Charisma: Reflections 
on Police Bureaucracy 


David J. Bordua and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines several features of American police systems that account for some variation 
and change in command structures and the personal charisma of the chief. Ways that the bureaucra- 
tization of the police have served to commit officers to an occupational organization, to an occupa- 
tional community, and to norms of subordination and service in such a way that these commitments 
take precedence over extra-occupational ones are also examined. The significance of status honor and 
occupational prestige for the American police is discussed in this context. 


Bureaucratization can be regarded as an 
organizational technique whereby civic 
pressures are neutralized from the stand- 
point of the governing regime. In the de- 
velopment of the modern police, bureauc- 
ratization has been a major device to com- 
mit members to the occupational organiza- 
tion, to the occupational community, and 
to its norms of subordination and service to 
a degree where these commitments take 
precedence over extra-occupational ones to 
family and community. 

The political neutrality and legal reliabil- 
ity of the police in modern societies are less 
a matter of the social sources of their re- 
cruitment than of the nature of internal 
organization, training, and control. While 
this, of course, is true for all government 
organizations under a civil service or tenure 
system, it is true for the police not prima- 
rily because they are civil servants in the re- 
stricted sense but because of their allegiance 
to an occupationally organized community 
that sets itself apart. The situation is par- 
ticularly crucial for the police since they 
often are called upon to enforce laws that 
are unpopular with the public or for which 
they have no personal sympathy, while at 
the same time they are armed and organ- 
ized. Perhaps this fundamental significance 
of police bureaucratization can be seen by 
the fact that given a well-organized, well- 
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disciplined, and internally well-regulated 
police, civil authorities can count on the 
police if they are assured of the political 
loyalty or neutrality of the commander. 
Indeed, the modern police emerged under 
conditions whereby they were an organized 
source of stability between the elites and 
the masses, serving to draw hostility from 
the elites to themselves and thereby permit- 
ting more orderly relations among the 
elites and the masses.! 


COMMAND SYSTEMS 


To our knowledge, there is no detailed 
empirical description of command processes 
in a police department. It is necessary, 
therefore, to rely largely on published dis- 
courses that give information on the rhet- 
oric of command and control and that are 
of variable and unknown validity as de- 
scriptions of behavior.? 

Police literature emphasizes the quasi- 
military nature of police-command rela- 
tions, and casual observation in metropoli- 


1 Alan Silver, “On the Demand for Order in Civil 
Society: A Review of Some Themes in the History 
of Urban Crime, Police and Riot in England” (to 
be published in David J. Bordua [ed.], The Police 
[New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966]), p. 11. 


? See, for example, Bruce Smith, Police Systems 
in the United States (2d rev. ed.; New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960), esp. chaps. vii-ix. 
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tan police departments indicates that police 
officials are highly sensitive to “orders from 
above” and to probabilities of official dis- 
approval of behavior. In principle and in 
rhetoric, a police organization is one char- 
acterized by strict subordination, by a rigid 
chain of command, by accountability of 
command, and more doubtfully, by a lack 
of formal provision for consultation be- 
tween ranks. 

Before accepting this description of its 

structure uncritically, it is necessary to say 
that such statements are meaningful only 
by comparison. We have relatively little 
data comparing the operating as opposed 
to the rhetorical nature of command in dif- 
ferent types of organizations. In many 
ways, policing is a highly decentralized 
operation involving the deployment of large 
numbers of men alone or in small units 
where control by actual command, that is, 
by issuing orders, is difficult. This problem 
is generally recognized by top police ad- 
ministrators, leading to their stressing the 
importance of accountability of command 
to achieve control. O. W. Wilson puts it 
this way: 
Authority is delegated by some form of com- 
mand; responsibility is effectively placed by 
some form of control... . The effective placing 
of responsibility or the act of holding account- 
able involves an evaluation of the manner in 
which the authority was exercised, hence the 
rule of control: He who gives an order must 
ascertain that it has been properly executed. 

It is relatively easy to delegate authority by 
giving a command, but to ascertain the manner 
in which the order was carried out so that the 


subordinate may be held responsible is often 
difficult.8 


Other evidence from the police literature 
suggests that the description is overdrawn, 
that both internal and external transactions 
structure the effective range of command 
and control. Moreover, as J. Q. Wilson 
points out, it seems clear that the variations 
between “system-oriented” as opposed to 


50. W. Wilson, Police Administration (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), p. 59. 


“professionalized” departments includes 
fundamental differences in styles of con- 
trol.4 

Historical changes in the nature of police 
work and organization have increased the 
importance of more subtle and perhaps 
more important developments in methods 
of control. In the dialectic of dispersion 
versus centralization of command, every 
development in the technology for police 
control of the population is accompanied by 
changes in the capacity of the organization 
to control its members. Originally the bell, 
creaker, or rattle watches were limited in 
summoning help to the effective range of 
their “noise”; the addition of “calling the 
hours” served to monitor the behavior of the 
patrol (quite generally open to question) .5 
Here we see evidence of a classic and con- 
tinuing dilemma in organizations—that to 
control subordinates they must be required 
to make themselves visible. For the police, 
this means that when they become visible 
they likewise become more calculable to po- 
tential violators. Control of the dispersed 
police was really difficult before the call box 
that simultaneously enabled patrolmen to 
summon help and enabled commanders to 
issue calls and require periodic reporting.’ 
The cruising car with two-way radio 
enabled still greater dispersion and flexi- 
bility in the allocation of patrols, while at 
the same time bringing the patrolman or 


* James Q. Wilson, “The Police and Their Prob- 
lems: A Theory,” in Carl J. Friedrich and Sey- 
mour E. Harris (eds.), Public Policy, XII (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 
189-216, 


8 Selden D. Bacon, “The Early Development of 
American Municipal Police: A Study of the Evolu- 
tion of Formal Controls in a Changing Society” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1939). 


° The innovation of the police patrol] and signal 
service in Chicago in 1880 brought forth consider- 
able resistance and indignation from the police pa- 
trol precisely because it made possible closer super- 
vision of the patrol (see John Joseph Flynn, His- 
tory of the Chicago Police: From the Settlement of 
the Community to the Present Time [Chicago: 
Police Book Fund, 1887], chap. xx). 
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team more nearly within the range of con- 
stant control. It is now a fundamental duty 
of the radio patrol officer to remain “in 
contact,” that is, controllable. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
a centralized radio communication system, 
where telephoned complaints are received 
and commands given, makes it possible for 
top management to have independent 
knowledge of complaints and of who is 
assigned to them before either subordinate 
commanders or the patrol team does. A 
minimum of centralized control is available, 
then, not simply by the the direct issuance 
of commands from superior to subordinate 
but by means of a paper-matching process 
whereby the complaint board’s written record 
can be matched with the written record the 
patrolman is required to generate. This pat- 
tern of control by centralized communica- 
tion and internal organizational audit is 
highly dependent upon the distribution of 
telephones in the population. The citizen’s 
telephone enables the police commander to 
enlist the complainant—on a routine basis 
—as part of the apparatus for control of the 
policeman. A citizen’s opportunity to mo- 
bilize the police is intricately balanced with 
that of the commander. 

Added to these matters of task organiza- 
tion, in large police departments, the chief’s 
power to command and control is limited by 
a complex system of “due process” that pro- 
tects subordinates. This, of course, is true 
of all civil service organizations. The strong 
interest in keeping the police “out of poli- 
tics” coupled with the interest of the rank 
and file in job security, however, creates a 
situation where, formally, the department 
head must contend with legally empowered 
authorities in the selection, promotion, and 
discharge of personnel. Even in matters of 
internal assignment and definition of task, 
decisions may impinge on the civil service 
classification system. Police employee or- 
ganizations, likewise, are quite effective in 
seeing to it that the system of “due process” 
continues to protect them. The individual 
officer, furthermore, when accused of 
wrongdoing or a crime, demands all the 


legal safeguards he may deny to those whom 
he accuses of committing a crime. 

Not all police operations are constituted 
in the fashion of this highly oversimplified 
picture of so-called routine patrol. Detec- 
tives, for example, are less subject to such 
control, But these considerations of due- 
process barriers to centralized command 
and historical changes in control procedures 
that rely less on actual command as a form 
of control are intended to raise questions 
about the sociological meaning of the stress 
generally placed on command and to lay 
the ground for a somewhat more systematic 
analysis of it. 


FORMS OF LEGITIMATION 


Thus far, “command” has been used in 
two senses. In one, “command” refers to a 
technique of control in organizations that 
consists of “giving commands.” The direc- 
tive communication between superior and 
subordinate may be called “a command,” 
or, if more impersonally clothed, “an order.” 
In another sense, however, “command” 
means neither a specific technique of con- 
trol nor an instance of its use, but some- 
thing more general—a principle that legiti- 
mates orders, instructions, or rules. Orders, 
then, are obeyed because they are “com- 
manded.” 

Sociologists are familiar with discussions 
of this type ever since Weber.’ In Weberian 
terms, the police department “as an order” 
is legitimated by the principle of command. 
Each form of legitimation, however, as 
Weber so clearly saw, has a correlative re- 
quirement of “attitude” on the part of those 
subject to its sway. In the case of “an 
order” legitimated by a rhetoric of com- 
mand, the correlative expectation is ‘‘obedi- 
ence”—again not as a situational expecta- 
tion in the case of a given specific command 
but as a principle relating member to or- 
ganization. To be “obedient” in this sense 
carries the same general sense of principle 
as in the “poverty, chastity, and obedience” 

™Talcott Parsons (ed.), Max Weber: The The- 


ory of Social and Economic Organization (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 324 ff. 
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of the monk’s vow. In a system so legiti- 
mated, we can expect that commitment to 
obedience will be displayed as a sign of 
membership. 

It is not surprising, then, that social 
scientists who are based in organizations 
where independence is legitimated, rehabili- 
tation workers based in those where pro- 
fessional discretion and supportiveness are 
legitimated, and police who are based in 
organizations where obedience is legitimated 
so often fail to communicate with one an- 
other when they are engaged in exchanges 
of ideologies. 

We may point out as well that in orders 
legitimated by command and exacting 
obedience, the classic status reward is 
“honor.” The morale and public-relations 
problems of the American police can be 
more clearly understood as an attempt to 
substitute public prestige sought in an 
occupational performance market for the 
Weberian status regard sought and vali- 
dated in the “honor market.” The American 
police are denied both, for the public seems 
unwilling to accord the police status either 
in the European sense of status honor as 
representatives of the State or in the more 
typically American sense of prestige based 
on a claim to occupational competence. 

Command as a basis for legitimacy can 
be located under any of the three basic types 
of legitimation discussed by Weber-—the 
rational-legal, the traditional, and the 
charismatic. Inherently, however, command 
as a principle focuses on the commander, 
and the exact nature of the concrete “or- 
der” legitimated by the principle of com- 
mand will depend on the role of the specific 
commander. Because of this commander 
focus, the command principle is likely to 
lead to a mystique of the personal com- 
mander and an organizational stress on 
legitimating specific orders or even general 
rules as emanating from him. 


COMMAND AND TASK ORGANIZATION 


To regard a metropolitan police system 
solely in terms of the classic features of the 
hierarchically oriented command bureauc- 


racy would be mistaken, however. Although 
the more traditional police departments in 
American cities are organized on quasi- 
military command principles, modernized 
ones display features of other control sys- 
tems, particularly those of centralized and 
professional control structures. 

The core of the modern metropolitan 
police system is the communications center, 
linking as it does by radio dispatch the 
telephoned demands of a dispersed popula- 
tion with a dispersed police in mobile units. 
The technology of the radio, the telephone, 
the recorder, and the computer permits a 
high degree of central control of operating 
units in the field. The more modern police 
departments, for example, have tape rec- 
ords of all citizen phone complaints, the re- 
sponse of dispatch to them, and the action 
of mobile units. This technology also makes 
possible reporting directly to a centralized 
records unit. Indeed, the more rationalized 
police-command systems make extensive 
use of the computer as a centralized intelli- 
gence system to which mobile units can 
make virtually direct inquiry, as a “deci- 
sion-maker” about which units are to be 
dispersed for what service, and as a source 
of intelligence on the output of personnel 
and units in the department. Such a cen- 
tralized and direct system of command and 
control makes it possible to bypass many 
positions in the hierarchical command 
structure, particularly those in the station 
command. More and more, those in the line 
of authority assume work supervision or 
informal adjudicatory rather than strictly 
command roles. 

There undeniably is considerable varia- 
bility among internal units of a police de- 
partment in the degree to which they are 
centrally commanded such that routine pa- 
trol is more subject to central command 
than are tactical or investigation units. Yet, 
all in all, there is a growing tendency for all 
internal units to operate under programed 
operations of a central command rather 
than under local commanders. Orders not 
only originate with the central command 
but pass directly from it. 
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The centralization of command and con- 
trol is one of the major ways that American 
police chiefs have for coping with the tend- 
ency toward corruption inherent in tradi- 
tional hierarchically organized depart- 
ments. Chiefs no longer need rely to the 
same extent upon the station commander to 
implement the goals of the department 
through the exercise of command. Indeed, 
a major way that corrupt departments are 
reformed these days is to reduce the com- 
mand operations of local commanders, re- 
placing them with centralized command 
and control. Yet it is precisely in those 
operations where corruption is most likely 
to occur, namely, the control of vice, that a 
centralized command is least effective. The 
main reason for this is that a centralized 
command lends itself best to a reactive 
strategy, whereas a prefessionalized or hier- 
archically organized command lends itself 
to a proactive strategy. Vice requires an 
essentially proactive strategy of policing in 
the modern metropolis, whereas the citi- 
zens’ command for service demands an 
essentially reactive strategy and tactics. 

A central command not only bypasses 
traditional hierarchical command relations 
but, like the hierarchical command, creates 
problems for the developing professional- 
ized control in police systems. A profes- 
sionalized model of control respects a more 
or less decentralized decision-making system 
where the central bureaucracy, at best, sets 
general policy and principles that guide the 
professional. Indeed, many police tasks and 
decisions would appear to lend themselves 
to a professional as well as technical role 
relationship with the client. 

Yet, the institutionalized and legally de- 
fined role of the police formally denies pro- 
fessional discretion to them in decisions of 
prosecution and adjudication, granting 
them to professional lawyers. The “profes- 
sionalizing” police, therefore, are formally 
left only with certain decisions regarding 
public order, safety, service, and arrest. 
These formal prohibitions coupled with the 
new technology and centralized command 
{developed under the banner of profes- 


sionalization of the police) both serve to 
decrease rather than enhance discretionary 
decision-making by subordinates. Police or- 
ganizations become “professionalized,” not 
their members. 


COMMAND AND OCCUPATIONAL CULTURE 


The internal organizational life of Ameri- 
can police departments displays features 
which distinguish the police from other or- 
ganizations and which have important im- 
plications for the nature of organizational 
command, These features are the familial 
and/or ethnic inheritance of occupation, 
the almost exclusive practice of promotion 
from within, the large number of formal 
voluntary organizations that cut across or- 
ganizational membership, and, finally, the 
existence of legal protections for tenure 
which inhere in civil service regulations. 

Specific police jobs differ; yet it is quite 
important to recognize that, fundamentally, 
police status overrides these differentia- 
tions. Not only does the basic status over- 
ride lateral differentiations, but it also tends 
to override differences in rank. Police occu- 
pational culture, unlike the situation in in- 
dustry, unites rather than divides ranks. 

This is perhaps the most fundamental 
significance of the practice of promoting 
from within. The fact that all police-com- 
mand personnel came up through the ranks 
means not only that there is relatively little 
class distinction among police but that the 
sharp differences between managers and 
workers in industry is less apparent for the 
police.® 

In addition to the vertical spread of po- 
lice occupational culture due to promotion 
from within, local recruitment tends to en- 
trench any specific department’s version 
of the more general occupational culture. 


* The more professionalized a police department, 
however, the more it displays manager-worker 
differences common in industry. The police in the 
line symbolize this by referring to those on the 
staff as “empty holster. ” The occupational 
culture holds, nevertheless, for police personnel in 
staff and line versus the non-sworn personnel, the 
latter commonly being referred to as “civilians.” 
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This combination of occupational culture 
and organizational culture produces what 
J. Q. Wilson referred to as “system-ori- 
ented” departments.® 

Interlinked with the features of local re- 
cruitment and internal promotion is the 
factor of familial and ethnic inheritance of 
the police occupation. Many occupations 
are strongly based in ethnicity, and many 
organizations have widespread kinship 
bonds; indeed, some companies advertise 
the fact. The consequences, however, are 
more exaggerated in the police, partly be- 
cause police culture emphasizes distance 
between the occupation and the general 
community but, more importantly we sus- 
pect, because of the relative lack of vertical 
differentiation. Thus, police corruption can 
become spread up precisely because of this 
lack of differentiation. 

Finally, the development of civil service 
can mean that a rather rigid formal, legal 
shell is erected around occupational and 
organizational cultures in a way that makes 
the exercise of command from the top even 
more difficult than it would otherwise be. 
The reform chief must choose his command 
from among those who began tenure under 
his predecessors. And except for retirement, 
“resignation,” or formal dismissal proceed- 
ings, he is left with the cadre of the “old 
department.” 

It should be noted, however, that occu- 
pational and organizational cultures and 
the reinforcing solidarities provided by 
formal organizations like the Fraternal Or- 
der of Police and by the legal protections of 
civil service have another side. They make 
possible the existence of police systems 
which function at least moderately well 
over long periods in a society notoriously 
inhospitable to police; indeed, they are par- 
tially a defensive response to that inhos- 
pitability. While they may inhibit moderni- 
zation and reform, they do insure that the 
job will get done somehow. More impor- 
tantly, they provide the irreplaceable mini- 
mum structural conditions for at least the 
basic elements of status honor. They pro- 

* James Q. Wilson, op. cit. 


vide the essential precondition for a sense 
of honor—a relatively closed, secure com- 
munity (not just organization) of func- 
tionaries who can elaborate and apply 
honor-conferring criteria. 

These internal solidarities create special 
barriers to the effective exercise of com- 
mand over and above the features of task 
organization previously discussed. They be- 
come particularly significant in attempts at 
modernization or reform. The police com- 
mander ignores this internal culture at his 
peril. It can confront him with an opposi- 
tion united from top to bottom. 

The modernizing chief is constrained, 
therefore, to make at least symbolic obei- 
sance to police solidarity by demonstrating 
that he is a “cop’s cop” as well as a devo- 
tee of systems analysis and psychological 
screening of applicants. One of the ways he 
does so is by emphasis im his dress and 
bearing——the policeman’s chief social tool 
—-the ability to command personal re- 
spect.!° At least during a period of change, 
personal charisma and “presence” are of 
particular significance. He must also make 
his orders stick, of course. 

The reform chief’s charisma is of special 
significance because of the objective uncer- 
tainty of obedience but also because re- 
form depends on the co-operation of a cadre 
of immediate subordinates whose careers 
may depend upon the chief’s success. His 
certainty becomes their hope. 


COMMAND AND CIVIL ACCOUNTABILITY 


The structure of command is affected not 
only by elements of task organization and 
technology and by the features of occupa- 
tional and organizational culture discussed 
above but also by the relationship between 
the chief and his civil superiors. In the case 
of the American municipality, police chiefs, 
at least traditionally, both at law and in 
practice, are politically accountable officials 


2 The ability to command respect personally is 
more necessary in America than in Britain where 
police command more respect officially (see Mi- 
chael Banton, The Policeman in the Community 
(New York: Basic Books, 1965). 
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who ordinarily stand or fall with the for- 
tunes of their civilian superiors (who are 
lodged in external systems). Given the 
often controversial nature of police work, 
and the often “irrational” and unpredict- 
able nature of political fortunes in munici- 
pal government, the American police chief 
who is responsible to a politically elected 
official comes close to the position of a 
“patrimonial bureaucrat” in Weber’s terms. 
His tenure as chief, though not necessarily 
his tenure in the department, depends on 
continuing acceptability to the elected offi- 
cial(s). 

We have alluded to some of the dimen- 
sions along which police departments and 
their command processes seem to vary— 
using terms like “modernized,” “rational- 
ized,” “reformed.” It would be possible to 
indicate other dimensions which intersect 
these by referring to department age, 
growth rate, and other variables as well as 
environmental context variables such as 
variations In civic culture—comparing, for 
example, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
It is not our intention, however, to attempt 
a systematic comparative scheme. In the 
case of the problem of civic accountability, 
however, it is possible to use some of the 
material presented thus far to begin devel- 
opment of such a scheme. 

The relations of police commanders to 
civil superiors are actually more varied and 
complex than those depicted above. We 
shall discuss briefly only the two most im- 
portant dimensions of variation: the se- 
curity of tenure of the chief commander 
and the degree to which he is held strictly 
accountable by a mayor. Given strict ac- 
countability plus insecurity of tenure, we 
can expect a kind of obsession with com- 
mand and a seemingly “irrational” empha- 
sis on the twinned symbols of the visibility 
of the commander and the obedience of the 
force. Some of the rhetoric of command in 
the police literature likely arises from an 
attempt to “protect” the chief by the com- 
pulsive effort to ‘overcontrol” subordinates, 
almost any of whom can get him fired. This 


amounts to saying that as civil superiors 
increase the formal accountability of the 
police chief without changing the tenure 
features of the role, the increasing bureauc- 
ratization of the American municipal po- 
lice stressed by J. Q. Wilson leads to the 
development of an organization animated 
by a principle of the commanding person." 
This “personalized subordination” to the 
“Hero Chief” can become an operating, if 
not a formal, principle of organization.” 

Increased professionalization can be an- 
other accommodative strategy in such a sit- 
uation, but this time aimed not at control 
of the force but at control of the mayor by 
changing the grounds of accountability. 
One of the first jobs of the “professional- 
izing” police chief often is to convince his 
civil superior that “you can’t win ’em all” 
and that it is irrational and “unprofession- 
al” to dismiss a police chief or commission- 
er because of failure to solve some particu- 
lar crime. Perhaps, in the long run, it is 
hard to have a professionalized police with- 
out a professionalized mayor. Perhaps also, 
this would lead us to expect different kinds 
of command styles where a professional 
city manager intervenes between the chief 
and the mayor. 

If the civil superior, for whatever reason, 
does not demand accountability from the 
chief, the quasi-formalized obsession with 
“command” as a principle of control may 
be replaced by a complex system of feudal 
loyalties. In this situation, ties of personal 
political fealty between chief and mayor— 
or between chief and the local “powers”— 
may become prominent and “keep your 
nose clean” the principle of subordination. 


2 James Q. Wilson, op. cit. 


8 One study reports that, as compared with wel- 
fare workers and school teachers, policemen were 
more likely to personalize authority (Robert L. 
Peabody, “Perceptions of Organizational Author- 
ity: A Comparative Analysis,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, VI [March, 1962], 477-80; see 
also Elaine Cumming, Ian M. Cumming, and 
Laura Edell, “Policeman as Philosopher, Guide 
and Friend,” Social Problems, XII [Winter, 1965], 
276-97), 
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When this trend goes beyond a certain 
point, the department is commonly de- 
scribed as politically corrupt. Finally, to 
the degree that the chief is secure in his 
tenure, we would expect the obsession with 
command and the emphasis on personal- 
ized subordination to decrease. 


On the basis of this analysis of command ` 


and the position of the chief we may dis- 
tinguish the four types of departments 
(Table 1). 

We have consciously chosen words such 
as “feudality” with outrageously large quo- 
tas of surplus meaning since the concern 
here is to direct attention to features of 
police organization that receive relatively 
little attention and to questions of funda- 
mental differences in the consequences of 
organizational membership between police 
and other organizations.1° 

A word about two of these types seems 
in order. The command-feudality type 
seems a contradiction in terms (and 
indeed derives from the cross-classification 
itself). Some small municipal and sheriff’s 
departments, where the tenure of the chief 
in the local “feudal political structure” is 
secure, may fall here. Because everyone is 
secure in a relatively non-bureaucratic sys- 
tem, the operating principle of subordina- 
tion can be command. Such an arrangement 
possibly characterizes the exceptionally 
long-tenure chiefs discovered in Lunden’s 
study in Iowa.14 

The “personalized command bureaucra- 
cy” seems likely to occur where an insecure 
reform head is in office. To reform success- 
fully he must bureaucratize and rationalize 
administrative operations. To do this 
against the inevitable internal resistance 
he must emphasize the principle of com- 
mand. To make clear that status quo- 
oriented commanders have been superseded 


% This typology owes much to the analysis of 
Jabor unions in Harold L. Wilensky, Intellectuals 
in Labor Unions (Glencoe, Ill; Free Press, 1956). 


“Walter A. Lunden, “The Mobility of Chiefs 
of Police,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, XLIX (1958), 178-83. 


he must emphasize kis command and his 
capacity to command. In skort, he must 
exercise what Selznick defines as one of 
the crucial functions of leadership in ad- 
ministration. He must define the emerging 
character of the institution. 


CONCLUSIGN 


We have discussed features of American 
police systems that may account for varia- 
tions in and possible changes in command 
structures and also features that account 

TABLE 1 


TYPES OF POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


TENURE OF CHIEF 





RELATION TO 
Mayor 
Secure Insecure 
Strictly account- 
able.......... Command Personalized 
bureaucracy command 
bureauc- 
racy 
Feudal allegiance.| Command Personalized 
feudality “political” 
feudality 


for both a rhetorical and behavioral empha- 
sis not on one or the other formal com- 
mand system but on something which 
seemingly appears as alien and contradic- 
tory—the personal charisma of the chief 
and the emphasis on personalized command 
as a symbolic, if not actual, principle of 
order. 

Command, obedience, and honor ring 
strangely in analysis of organizational life 
in America except, perhaps, for the mili- 
tary. Yet it seems to us that meaningful 
analysis of the police must touch upon 
them as well as upon duty, courage, and 
restraint, The self-image of the police is 
different because of them. We have already 
alluded to the fact that the status reward 
for obedience is honor and that the main- 
tenance of honor requires a status com- 


% Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration 
(New York: Row, Peterson & Co., 1957). 
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munity—not simply a formal organiza- 
tion.16 

The significance of honor is that it lies 
at the heart of the necessary police virtues 
—courage, devotion to duty, restraint, and 
honesty. In the absence of ritually sym- 
bolic auspices such as the European State 
or the English Crown, the personal charis- 
ma of chiefs is a necessary transitional 


1¢ Military honor is similarly communal and not 
just organizational (Morris Janowitz, The Pro- 
fessional Soldier [Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960], 
esp. chaps. iv and v). 


step to an occupationally based community 
of honor. In the long run, such status hon- 
or, not only occupational prestige, is one 
fundamental answer to police corruption." 
In the short run, it means that successful 
police commanders must attempt not to 
have the police reflect the society but tran- 
scend it. 
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Loyalty to Immediate Superior at Alternate Hierarchical 
Levels in a Bureaucracy 


V. V. Murray and Allan F. Corenblum 


ABSTRACT 


Blau and Scott’s hypothesis that loyalty to superiors in a hierarchical organization tends to be pro- 
nounced at alternate levels was tested in a large staff department of a public-utility head office. In addi- 
tion, the relationship of subordinate loyalty to the degree of the superior’s hierarchical independence and 
superior’s source of social support was also examined. Blau and Scott’s hypothesis was found not to hold, 
nor was there any relationship between loyalty and superior’s hierarchical independence. A significant 
positive relationship was found between loyalty and perception by the superior of the subordinate group 


as the primary source of social support. 


One of the more intriguing of the nu- 
merous untested hypotheses developed by 
Blau and Scott in their recent book is the 
following: 


. .. loyalty to superiors in a hierarchical or- 
ganization would be pronounced on alternate 
levels. If a manager does not command the 
loyalty of the section chiefs under him, it 
will be particularly important for them to 
obtain social support by commanding the 
loyalty of their subordinates, the first line 
supervisors. And if a section chief is success- 
ful in establishing supportive working rela- 
tionships with the supervisors under him, the 
incentive of these supervisors to win the al- 
legiance and respect of their subordinates will 
be reduced. Hence, the orientations of alter- 
nate hierarchical levels would be similar and 
those of adjacent levels different. [Italics 
ours. | 


This loyalty-at-alternate-levels hypothe- 
sis is based primarily on two prior hypoth- 
eses tested and supported by the authors’ 
own research in two social service agen- 
cies: (1) supervisors who had the loyalty 
of their subordinates were less likely to 
look to their superiors for social support; 
(2)supervisors who were hierarchically in- 
dependent tended to have more loyal sub- 
ordinates than those who were not. 

1 Peter M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal 


Organizations (San Francisco: Chandler Publish- 
ing Co., 1962), pp. 162-63. 


In both cases the underlying rationale 
for deriving the alternate-levels hypothesis 
seems to be that, if a supervisor has subor- 
dinates who express loyalty to him, he will 
have (a) little need to seek social support 
from his superior and (0) little need to be 
dependent upon his superior. Thus he will 
not need to express loyalty to him. Because 
he does not need to express loyalty he will 
not feel it. His superior, on the other hand, 
if deprived of the loyalty of most of his 
subordinate supervisory group in this way, 
will feel dependent on His superior and will 
seek his social support. Consequently he 
will both need to express loyalty to him 
and feel it. Proceeding up the hierarchy, 
therefore, loyalty to an immediate superior 
will tend to be high, low, high, low, etc., 
that is, to be pronounced on alternate lev- 
els. 

The following study was designed to 
test this alternate-levels hypothesis as well 
as attempt to replicate several other find- 
ings of Blau and Scott having to do with 
relationships between loyalty and various 
aspects of supervisory behavior.? 


2 The complete study is reported in A. F. Coren- 
blum, Loyalty in a Formal Organization (unpub- 
lished M.B.A. thesis, University of British Colum- 
bia, June, 1964). Only those variables that Blau 
and Scott relate to the alternate levels hypothesis 
are discussed here. 
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METHOD 


The data for the study were gathered 
in a questionnaire survey of a single, large 
(360 employees) staff division in the head- 
quarters of a publicly owned utility. The 
division contained seven hierarchical levels 
and twenty-five groups or discriminable 
units of a superior and five or more im- 
mediate subordinates. Questionnaires were 
sent to the homes of all division members 
with the exception of: those working in 
units of five employees or fewer; those who 
could not be readily identified as to 
their hierarchical level; and those for whom 
there was some ambiguity as to the identi- 


difficult problem in the case of secretaries, 
for example. 

2. Seven separate departments within 
the division were surveyed. These depart- 
ments varied greatly in the number of 
hierarchical levels within them. Some had 
as few as two levels—that is, a department 
manager and some non-supervisory sub- 
ordinates—while others had as many as 
six. Thus at level 3, for example, the total 
of twenty-four respondents might be com- 
prised of two superintendents in a multi- 
level department, eight supervisors from 
several departments with no superintendent 
position interposed between them and the 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES BY HIERARCHICAL LEVEL 


LEVEL 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
(N= 1) (N=7) (N = 30) (N= 48) (N= 118) (N= 103) (N = 53) 
No. of respondents... 1 7 24 32 42 38 8 


ty of their immediate supervisor. A total of 
152 usable questionnaires were returned. 
Responses were distributed throughout the 
divisional hierarchy as shown in Table 1. 

There are two reasons that the response 
distribution does not show a steady in- 
crease in numbers from levels 1 to 7 as one 
might expect it to do if it were a propor- 
tional sample of a pyramid-shaped organ- 
ization structure: 

1. Questionnaire returns were propor- 
tionately greater from personnel at the top 
of the hierarchy and fewer from those at 
the bottom, the latter being comprised 
primarily of large numbers of junior cleri- 
cal and outside- and þuilding-mainte- 
nance employees who responded poorly to 
the home-mailed questionnaire. In addi- 
tion, those employees who had to be ex- 
cluded from the survey because of con- 
fusion as to the identity of their imme- 
diate supervisor tended to be at the lower 
hierarchical levels; this was an especially 


department manager, and fourteen non- 
supervisory. employees from two depart- 
ments in which the manager had no sub- 
ordinate supervisory staff. The possible im- 
plications for the results of study of this 
differential distribution of authority and 
responsibility at the various hierarchical 
levels are considered in the “Discussion” 
section below. 

Prior to the Blau and Scott analysis, 
the concept of subordinate loyalty to his 
immediate superior never had been explic- 
itly discussed in the context of organiza- 
tion theory or investigated in research on 
organizational behavior. The meaning of 
the concept, therefore, has not been rigor- 
ously defined in earlier literature. Unfor- 
tunately, Formal Organizations does not 
define it in any explicit fashion either in 
spite of the role the concept plays as an 
important research variable. The closest 
the authors come is a list of synonymous 
terms inserted parenthetically in an other- 
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wise non-relevant sentence. The synonyms 
used are: “liking,” “acceptance,” and “re- 
spect” for one’s supervisor.* Taken together 
they convey an affect-based definition of 
loyalty. 

One can, of course, think of other com- 
mon definitions of the term. At least two 
others come to mind: It may be used to 
mean a cognitive orientation to a super- 
visor in terms of holding a set of beliefs 
that embody an unquestioning faith and 
trust in him as a leader. Or it may be given 
a behavioral definition—loyalty as an ac- 
tual or expressed willingness to remain with 
or follow one’s supervisor. 

Interestingly enough, from personal cor- 
respondence between the junior author and 
Professor Blau, it appears that in their 
research, the concept of loyalty was oper- 
ationalized in behavioral terms. Subjects 
were asked to what extent they would be 
willing to move if they had the chance to 
do the same work for the same pay in 
another work group under the direction 
of another supervisor. Those preferring to 
stay were classed as loyal. Unfortunately 
this operationalization overlooks the attrac- 
tion of other aspects of the present work 
setting, such as preference to remain with 
fellow workers or one’s own group of sub- 
ordinates, location of desk or office, etc. 

It can be seen, then, that subordinate 
loyalty can be given an affective, cognitive, 
or behavioral definition. Furthermore, 
these conceptualizations might not vary 
concomitantly in an empirical investigation 
and also may have different determinants 
and effects on subordinate attitudes and 
behavior. To check this possibility in the 
study, loyalty was operationalized in four 
different ways in a questionnaire adminis- 
tered to the research sample: 


1, The desire to remain under the influence 
of one’s present supervisor* 

2, Liking for one’s supervisor (two questions) 

3. Degree of faith and trust in the supervisor’s 
ability (3 questions) 

4. A direct expression of feeling of loyalty 


* Blau and Scott, op. cit., p. 144. 


(1 question: “How much loyalty do you 
feel toward your boss?”) 


All were Likert-type questions with five re- 
sponse alternatives given scale values of 
l-5. 

Table 2 shows the intercorrelations of 
responses to the various loyalty measures. 
It can be seen that, although in general 
there are relatively satisfactory positive 
correlations between the items, they are 
far from perfect. They are highest between 
similarly worded items covering the same 
basic definition, that is, liking for and 
satisfaction with the boss (questions 3 and 
4) and general confidence and trust in the 
boss and faith that he keeps subordinate’s 
interests in mind in decision-making (ques- 
tions 5 and 6). The most unambiguous be- 
havioral definition of the concept (question 
2—see n. 4) is least perfectly correlated 
with the affective and cognitive items. It is 
also interesting to note how relatively poor- 
ly it correlates with the Blau and Scott 
operationalized behavioral definition (ques- 
tion 1). 

RESULTS 


Loyalty at alternate hierarchical levels, 
-If loyalty to immediate superior should 
alternate between high and low according 
to the hierarchical level of the respondent, 
then the mean score of respondents at a 
given level should be significantly different 
from those on the levels immediately above 
and below. It follows that the scores for 
those respondents at alternate levels should 
be similar. One thus can test the alternate- 
levels hypothesis by combining the loyalty 


‘Two questions were asked here. The first par- 
alleled the Blau and Scott question: “If you had 
a chance to do the same kind of work for the same 
pay in another work group under the direction 
of another supervisor, how would you feel about 
moving?” The other attempted to control for 
other attractive aspects of the present work set- 
ting and get more directly at action orientations 
vis-à-vis the supervisor only: “If your boss was 
transferred and only you and you alone in your 
work group were given a chance to move with 
him (doing the same work at the same pay), how 
much would you feel like making the move?” 
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scores of hierarchical levels 1, 3, 5, and 7 
and ‘comparing them to the combined 
scores from levels 2, 4, and 6 using a t-test 
to estimate the significance of difference 
between the means. This comparison is 
shown in Table 3. 

From Table 3 it can be seen that the 
hypothesis does not hold for any of the 
definitions of the loyalty concept. The only 
point at which it appears to hold is at the 
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supervisors with loyal subordinates did not 
tend to look toward their superiors for so- 
cial support, while the reverse held true for 
supervisors with low-loyalty subordinates. 
An attempt was made to replicate this find- 
ing by relating subordinate-loyalty scores 
to the following question asked of all those 
in supervisory positions: “With you at work 
are people at higher levels, lower levels, and 
the same level as you in the organization. If 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION AMONG MEAN SCALE VALUES ON QUESTIONS 
MEASURING LOYALTY TO IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 
























































(N = 152) 
Qt | o2 | Q3 | o4 | Os | Q6 | Q7 | Q8 
Behavioral Definition 
Ol Working in another group.. ...ssesseereeresaassafeures .48 | .65 | .65 | .63 | .52 | .42 į .50 
Q2 Moving with present boas......-...ceseseeseevvalecvaclececs .49 | .55 | .47 | .37 | .29 | .39 
Affective Definition 
O3 Like working for Doss siere ievada resa i e aa hoaa da a eaea .82 | .72 | .64 | .57 | .64 
Q4 Satisfaction with DóSSee sseni r renaannis pasie ersa raisa beens .73 | .68 | .51 | .64 
Cognitive Definition 
OS- Confidence and ‘trust-im boste<i tous ccaiend cea sl rie hana nes eae sl ass .78 | .61 | .64 
Q6 Faith in boss keeping subordinate’s interests in mind|.....f...-.)....-[eeee clone pe .54 | .51 
Q7 Extent to which boss is seen as responsible for mis- i 


top of the hierarchy, where department 
heads (level 2) appear to be highly loyal to 
the division head on all measures, while the 
head, in turn, feels somewhat less loyal to 
his immediate superior. Unfortunately, a 
sample of eight is not quite sufficient as a 
basis for any generalizations regarding the 
validity of the alternate-levels hypothesis 
for top hierarchical levels only. 

Loyalty of subordinates and supervisor’s 
primary source of social support—One of 
the bases of Blau and Scott’s derivation of 
the alternate-levels hypothesis was their 
finding in a city social service agency that 


ssis eee tbe eae ete te te etree wm výs ee ee see se ee Fea a eerie vrs et 


you were forced to choose, which group’s 
friendship and respect would you say you 
value most (check one only): (1) my 
superior’s; (2) my subordinates’; (3) those 
at the same level in the organization as I.” 

It was assumed that choice of the first 
alternative would indicate primary social 
support was seen as coming from the su- 
perior. Choices on this question were related 
to a loyalty score based on both the be- 
havioral definition of the concept (Q1) and 
a composite loyalty score comprising mean 
responses to the seven questions based on 
the affective and cognitive definitions. The 
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twenty-five supervisor-subordinate groups 
were dichotomized as loyal or not loyal de- 
pending on whether the mean group loyalty 
score fell above or below the middle score 
(3) on the 5-point scale, 

Table 4 shows the results of this analysis. 
It can be seen that for both operationaliza- 
tions of loyalty the results tend to support 
the Blau and Scott findings. There is a 
strong tendency for supervisors with loyal 
subordinates to value the friendship and 


respect of their subordinates over that of 
their superiors and peers. 
Loyalty of subordinates and supervisor’s 


‘hierarchical independence.—Another of the 


reasons Blau and Scott felt that subordi- 
nate loyalty would be pronounced on alter- 
nate hierarchical levels was due to the hy- 
pothesized effect of a supervisor’s inde- 
pendence from his immediate superior. It 
was felt that authority figures whose sub- 
ordinates behaved independently of them 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF MEAN LOYALTY-TO-IMMEDIATE-SUPERVISOR SCORES 
ON ALTERNATE HIERARCHICAL LEVELS (BASED 
ON FOUR DEFINITIONS OF LOYALTY) 


MEAN LOYALTY Scores 


HIERARCHICAL 
LEVEL Behavioral Affect Cognitive Direct 
, Definition Definition Definition Definition 
(Q1) (Q3,4) (Q5,6,7) (Q8) 
LNS esaa 2.5 2:5 3.5 4.0 
© NSE Sendern 4.5. 4,1 3.9 4.7 
OV EDA) akrar Da 4.0 3.8 4.3 
A 6 0 9) ee 3.0 3.3 3.7 4.2 
5 (N42). ccc cece eee 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.9 
6 (N 235) soeovettacawey 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.4 
T(N SS) en re eee 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 
Mean score: 
Levels 1, 3, 5, 7 (W¥=75) 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.9 
Levels 2,4,6(N=77)... 3.7 3.7 3.7 4.4 
Pei in ea eto ea 0.16 0 0 0.20 
Dein ce aa gate Soe n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIP OF SUBORDINATE GROUP LOYALTY TO SUPERVISOR'S 
PERCEIVED SOURCE OF SOCIAL SUPPORT 
(N = 25 GROUPS) 
BEHAVIORAL DEFINITION COMPOSITE AFFECTIVE- 
COGNITIVE DEFINITION 
SOURCE OF 
SOCIAL SUPPORT 
Loyal Not Loyal Loyal Not Loyal 
(N=11) (N= 14) (N= 9) (N = 16) 
Superior.....0......0065 2 6 2 8 
Subordinates............ 7 2 6 3 
Loot 9: EE EE A 2 6 1 5 
A= 6.39 p<.05 X= 6.13 p<.05 
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would be forced to become dependent on 
their superiors and hence develop feelings 
of loyalty toward them, whereas the re- 
verse would hold true for those with de- 
pendent subordinates. Results from the 
city-agency study supported this hypothe- 
sis—independent supervisors had more 
loyal subordinates than dependent super- 
visors. 

Blau and Scott, measured hierarchical in- 
dependence in terms of the degree of per- 
ceived difference between a supervisor and 
his superior on five characteristics of role 
performance: rule boundedness, closeness 
of supervision, degree of formality in deal- 


hypothesis is not supported for either loyal- 
ty measure. 

In addition to relating loyalty and hier- 
archical independence Blau and Scott were 
careful to cite Pelz’ discussion of the in- 
fluence of subordinate perception of the 
“goodness” of supervisory style in modify- 
ing the impact of the hierarchical inde- 
pendence variable.° Employee job satisfac- 
tion was maximally affected when con- 
siderate, helpful supervisory behavior was 
combined with “enough influence to make 
these behaviors pay off in terms of actual 
benefits for employees,’ that is, a high 
degree of hierarchical independence in de- 


TABLE 5 


SUBORDINATE LOYALTY AND MEAN HIERARCHICAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF SUPERIORS 
(N = 25 GROUPS) 


BEHAVIORAL DEFINITION 


Loyal 
(N= 11) 
Mean hierarchical-independ- 
ENCE SCOLE. va esc ide neee ees 3.78 


t= .42 


ings with subordinates, knowledge of rules 
and procedures, degree of strictness.” A 
person was considered independent if he 
differed from his superior on two or more 
of the five characteristics. 

In the present study hierarchical inde- 
pendence was measured in somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion through the following ques- 
tion: “To what extent are you willing to 
change existing procedures without con- 
sulting your superior?” Alternatives ranged 
from “Never willing to change them” 


(scored 1) to “Never hesitate to change | 


them” (scored 5). The relationship between 


the two measures of group loyalty and ° 


mean supervisory scores on this question is 
shown in Table 5. It can be seen that the 


® Tbid., p. 150. l 


COMPOSITE AFFECTIVE- 
COGNITIVE DEFINITION 


Not Loyal Loyal Not Loyal 
(N= 14) (N=9} (N = 16) 
3.57 2.83 3.15 

$= n.s. t=0.78 p= ns. 


cision-making. Perhaps, therefore, subordi- 
nate loyalty would be positively related to 


hierarchical independence only in those 


cases where the latter variable is combined 
with “good” supervisory practices. 

To test this possibility, an attempt was 
made to estimate the “goodness” of a 
supervisor’s style by combining responses 
to three questions dealing with: degree of 
subordinate liking for his superior; extent 
to which he feels his boss keeps him “fully 
and frankly informed”; and the extent to 
which his supervisor seeks his opinion in 
making decisions or solving problems. For 


° Ibid., p. 155. 


1 Donald C. Pelz, “Influence: A Key to Effective 
Leadership in the First Line Supervisor,” Person- 
nel, XXIX. (1952), 209-17, esp. p. 215. 
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each supervisor this composite “goodness- 
of-supervision” score was then multiplied 
by his hierarchical-independence score. The 
closer the product of these two scores ap- 
proached the maximum possible score of 25, 
the better Pelz’s conditions for obtaining 
maximum employee satisfaction (and 
hence, presumably, loyalty) were met. 
Table 6 shows the relationship of group 
loyalty to the style-independence scores. 
Although the differences are in the hypothe- 
sized direction, they do not approach ac- 
ceptable levels of statistical significance 
utilizing a one-tailed ¢-test. Apparently the 
combination of hierarchical independence 


tual terms as liking for or approval of 
another). Blau and Scott’s research and 
the present study found that supervisors 
who saw their subordinates as the primary 
source of social support tended to have 
more loyalty expressed toward them. This 
finding was used as a rationale for the alter- 
nate-levels/ hypothesis as follows: “Social 
support from subordinates probably lessens 
the supervisor’s need to seek the support 
and approval of his supervisor’;® that is, 
loyal subordinates obviate the need for a 
supervisor to feel loyalty toward his supe- 
rior, hence such loyalty will not be felt. 
This reasoning overlooks the effects of 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUBORDINATE LOYALTY TO COMBINED MEASURE OF 
SUPERVISORY STYLE AND HIERARCHICAL INDEPENDENCE 
(N = 25 GROUPS) 


BEHAVIORAL DEFINITION 


Loyal 
(N= 11) 


Style-independence scores..... 


== 43 


with perceived goodness of supervision has 
no more effect on subordinate loyalty than 
independence alone. 


DISCUSSION 


What seemed to be a most useful hypoth- 
esis with wide generalizability in the organ- 
izational behavior field—that loyalty in a 
bureaucracy will tend to be pronounced at 
alternate levels of the hierarchy—was found 
to be invalid when tested in one large divi- 
sion of a public-utility organization. 

The main reasons for this failure of the 
alternate-levels hypothesis seem to lie in 
the Blau and Scott analysis of the two 
major findings from which it was derived. 
The first of these was that subordinate 
loyalty is related to the supervisor’s percep- 
tion of “social support” (defined in affec- 


15.0 


COMPOSITIVE APRECTIVE- 
COGNITIVE DEFINITION 


Not Loyal Loyal Not Loyal 
(V= 14) (N= 9) (N= 16) 
12.5 11.0 9,0 
p=h.s. f= 45 pS. 


pressure from the other direction—pressure 
on the supervisor from his superior to ex- 
press loyalty to him regardless of the loyal- 
ty of the supervisor’s subordinates. That 
such downward pressure does in fact exist 
has been widely postulated in other theo- 
retical writings dealing with such concepts 
as role conflict,® compliance,!® and “dual 
loyalty.”44 It has been demonstrated in 


8 Blau and Scott, op. cit, p. 162. 


? See, e.g., Neal Gross, A. W. McEachern, and 
W. S. Mason, Explorations in Role Analysis (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 


1 Etzioni discusses various kinds of pressures 
exerted by “elites” on “lower participants” in or- 
ganizations. See Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative 
Analysis of Complex Organizations (New York: 
Free Press, 1961). 


Purcell was one of the first to conclude that 
an employee could maintain generally positive feel- 
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empirical research by studies such as Dal- 
ton’s participant-observation study of 
managerial behavior in three West Coast 
business organizations.}* 

Blau and Scott themselves recognize the 
tendency of superiors to press for expres- 
sions of personal loyalty from their sub- 
ordinates in another section ofitheir book 
in which they identify a positive relation- 
ship between loyalty and the use by the 
supervisor of “informal authority” (i.e. 
creating feelings of obligation among sub- 
ordinates by selective differential enforce- 
ment of standing rules and controls). 
Studies by French and Snyder, by Lippitt, 
and the authors’ city-agency study are cited 
to support the hypothesis that the greater 
the use of techniques of informal authority, 
the higher the subordinate loyalty.4% The 
present study also found a positive rela- 
tionship between these two variables. This 
relationship held irrespective of the fact 
that certain of the subordinates were also 
supervisors and themselves had loyal or dis- 
loyal subordinates.4 

The other basis for the alternate-levels 
hypothesis was the relationship . between 
subordinate loyalty and supervisory inde- 
pendence. The reasoning here was that a 
supervisor whose subordinates were de- 
pendent on him would not need to be de- 
pendent on his supervisor and that this 
hierarchical independence would obviate 
any need to feel loyal toward him. Con- 
versely, independent (and hence low-loyal- 
ty) subordinates will cause a supervisor to 
form a dependent relationship with his 
superior with concomitant feelings of loyal- 


ings toward two entities which were frequently in 
conflict with one another and which exerted con- 
flicting expectations on him. See Theodore Purcell, 
The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and 
Union (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953). 


Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959). 


* Blau and Scott, op. cit., p. 144. 


“Complete data on this finding can be found 
in Corenblum, op. cit, pp. 71-76. 


ty toward him. It can be seen that this ra- 
tionale for the alternate-levels hypothesis 
is similar to that involving the social-sup- 
port variable and therefore suffers from the 
same weaknesses. A superior may exert 
many pressures to create or sustain de- 
pendence and loyalty on the part of sub- 
ordinate supervisors irrespective of the de- 
gree of dependence or loyalty of the super- 
visors’ subordinates. 

In the case of the hierarchical-independ- 
ence variable, of course, not only is there a 
weakness in the rationale linking it to the 
alternate-levels hypothesis but the validity 
of the basic relationship between independ- 
ence and subordinate loyalty itself may be 
questionable. In the city agency Blau found 
that four of the five supervisors classed as 
independent commanded high loyalty in 
their work group while only one of the 
seven others did. In the present study no 
difference was found between subordinate 
loyalty and the degree of the supervisor’s 
dependence on his superior even when the 
possible modifying variable of supervisory 
style was taken into account. What might 
account for these divergent findings? 

The most obvious explanation is the dif- 
ferent operationalizations of the independ- 
ence variable: Blau and Scott conceive it 
as the degree of similarity between superior 
and subordinate on five dimensions of su- 
pervisory style. Our measure was more 
broad in that it asked the supervisor to in- 
dicate the extent to which he made deci- 
sions and took actions without consulting 
his superior. In a sense both definitions are 
weak; dissimilarity in supervisory style is 
not necessarily the same as being free from 
a superior’s control and domination; nor 
does infrequent consultation with a superior 
fully reflect freedom from his domination 
due to the possibility that the subordinate’s 
behavior may be severely constrained by 
“impersonal” rules and controls originally 
designed by the superior. In any case, the 
two definitions of the hierarchical-inde- 
pendence variable are distinctly dissimilar, 
and this easily could be the cause of the 
divergent findings. 
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The other major explanation for the di- 
vergence is the possible effect of uncon- 
trolled intervening or antecedent variables 
operating in the two organizations. Perhaps, 
for example, both degree of supervisory in- 
dependence and degree of subordinate loyal- 
ty are affected by structural factors such as 
the nature of the tasks performed in the 
groups studied. Though space limitations 
prohibit pursuing this line of thought, it is 
clear that technological variables such as 
work-flow position, task complexity and 
conjunctivity, speed and control of work 
pace, permitted and required interaction in 
task completion, etc., have been shown 
recently to have a broader and deeper im- 
pact on almost all facets of organizational 
behavior than previously realized.1> Again, 
there might be relatively consistent differ- 
ences in background or personality charac- 
teristics of personnel in the two organiza- 
tions which could manifest themselves in 
different values, goals, or needs which in 
turn could affect loyalty reactions to a 
given degree of hierarchical independence. 
Vroom, for example, has already shown how 
differential needs for independence in sub- 
ordinates can affect their satisfaction with a 
participative supervisory style.16 

A third general consideration bearing on 
the failure of the alternate-levels hypoth- 
esis in the present study is a methodological 
one. It was noted in the discussion of the 
structure of the particular organizational 
division studied that the various depart- 


1 See Joan Woodward, Management and Teck- 
nology (London: Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, 1958), and P. E. Breer and 
E. A. Locke, Task Experience as a Source of At- 
titudes (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1965), for 
two of the more startling studies of little known 
effects of technology. Martin Meissner, in Be- 
havioral Adaptation to Technology (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1963), 
provides an excellent general survey of relation- 
ships between various aspects of technology and 
behavior. 


18 Victor H. Vroom, Some Personality Determi- 
nants of the Effects of Participation (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960). 


ments within it varied in the number of 
hierarchical levels each contained. Thus, in 
the seven levels found within the division, 
several of those in the middle contained a 
mixture of nonsupervisory, first-line super- 
visory, and higher-level executives. It is 
possible, therefore, that the differential 
amounts of responsibility and authority 
represented in these “mixed” levels could 
affect the felt loyalty to superior and thus 
distort the mean loyalty score for the level. 
Such a possibility implies, of course, that 
loyalty to superior is determined at least in 
part by the extent of the respondent’s 
formal responsibility or authority or both. 
Such a hypothesis was not suggested by 
Blau and Scott as a potential modifying 
influence on the alternate-levels hypothesis. 
Nor was it possible to test it in the present 
study due to our inability to identify spe- 
cific respondents to the survey question- 
naire and thus categorize them in terms 
of their responsibility and authority. It 
therefore remains an as-yet-untested possi- 
bility. 

One final and particularly instructive 
reason for the failure of the alternate- 
levels hypothesis lies in the authors’ un- 
warranted overgeneralization of the research 
findings that dealt with loyalty between 
superiors and subordinates at the lower 
levels of the hierarchy only. (The Blau 
and Scott research dealt primarily with 
first-line supervisors, their non-supervisory 
subordinates—case workers—and their im- 
mediate superiors.) Ironically it has been 
Blau, himself, in a recently published 
article, who has drawn attention to the fact 
that the determinants of characteristics of 
whole organizations (such as over-all loyal- 
ty patterns) cannot be predicted from 
studying only a few of the organizational 
units or hierarchical levels.?* 


York UNIVERSITY 
AND 
British COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


"P, M. Blau, “The Comparative Study of Or- 
ganizations,” Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, XVIII (April, 1965), 323-28, esp. p. 324. 


Party Identification at Multiple Levels of Government’ 


M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi 


ABSTRACT 


Data from a local and a national survey suggest that mixed party identifiers—persons with divergent 
party identifications at different levels of government-—-represent an analytically useful addition to cur- 
rent party~identification classifications. Local identifications contribute disproportionately to these mixed 
patterns. Mixed identifiers are a hybrid type. They tend to be as highly politicized as strict partisans, but 
they vote more like consistent Independents. More mixed than consistent identifiers seem to be changing 
their basic party identifications. Federalism appears to be a contributing factor in weakening partisan 


loyalties and in shifting party affiliations. 


Party identification—the degree of at- 
. tachment to a political party—has come to 
play an important part in our understand- 
ing of political behavior, ranging from the 
individual’s political attitudes and voting 
decisions to the stability of political sys- 
tems.” The standard nomenclature includes 
such terms as “partisans” (or “party iden- 
tifiers”) and “Independents,” “strong and 
weak partisans,” “leaners,” and “changers.” 
In survey research, party identification has 
typically been determined by ascertaining 
the respondent’s subjective affiliation with 
the party. One of the most widely used 


1? The authors wish to acknowledge the sugges- 
tions made on an earlier draft of this paper by 
Lewis Froman, Jr, Donald R. Matthews, and 
Abraham Miller. 


2 Examples from the voluminous literature in- 
clude Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren 
Miller, and Donald Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), especially 
chaps. vi and vii; Gabriel Almond and Sidney 
Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963), chap. v; Philip 
Converse and Georges Dupeux, “Politicization of 
the Electorate in France and the United States,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVI (Spring, 1962), 
1-23; Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A 
Study of Electoral Change,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XXIV (Fall, 1960), 397-418; David Wallace, 
First Tuesday (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1964), especially chaps. vii-xiv; and William 
McPhee and W. A. Glazer (eds.), Public Opinion 
and Congressional Elections (New York: Free 
Press, 1962), especially chaps. ii-iv. 


questions (developed by researchers at the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research - 
Center) runs as follows: “Generally -speak- 
ing, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, 
or what?” Subsequent questions tap the 
intensity of partisan feeling and the par- 
tisan inclinations of Independents. 

Notice that the root question and others 
of a similar nature are not directed to any 
specific level of the governmental system. 
Presumably the individual has perfect, or 
nearly perfect, crystallization of party iden- 
tification with respect to all electoral sys- 
tems of which he is a member. Most com- 
monly this means that a “generally speak- 
ing” identifier with either party will possess 
a feeling of attachment to that party at 
national, state, and local levels. Alternative- 
ly, it might be argued that the “generally 
speaking” identification refers to the gov- 
ernmental level generally most salient and 
pervasive in American politics, namely, the 
national level. Furthermore, it could be 
argued that the national level of identifica- 
tion tends to order and determine the iden- 
tification held with respect to lower levels. 

In either event, the question remains as 
to what extent there are mixed patterns of 
party identification in the United States. 
If there are such mixed patterns, a number 
of questions immediately arise—the kinds 
of mixtures which exist, their distribution 
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in the population, their temporal or perma- 
nent nature, their social correlates, their 
relationships to political attitudes and be- 
havior, and their significance for party and 
electoral systems. In what follows, we shall 
report on a preliminary investigation which 
seeks to answer some of these questions. 

The data are drawn from two studies 
which utilized quite different samples. One 
is a random sample of registered voters in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, interviewed in 
March, 1964 (N = 212). The second is a 
national cross-section sample drawn by the 
Survey Research Center (SRC) of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and interviewed im- 
mediately after the 1958 election (N = 
1,822). Although we move from one 
sample to the other quite freely in the first 
half of our presentation, it should be borne 
in mind that Ann Arbor differs consider- 
ably from a national cross-section, partic- 
ularly in regard to its socioeconomic status 
(high) and voting behavior (traditionally 
Republican). 

Party-preference information sought 
from the two samples differed in some re- 
spects. In the national sample, respond- 
ents were first asked the standard (SRC) 
party-identification questions. To keep our 
terminology clear, the response to this ques- 
tion will be called the respondent’s “gen- 
eral or basic party identification.” Each 
respondent, including those whom we will 
shortly call “mixed identifiers,” has a gen- 

? The sample was drawn from the official al- 
phabetic list of registered voters. Using a randomly 
selected starting point, every one-hundredth entry 
of the 26,800 registered total was included in the 
original sample. This produced a sample of 268, of 
whom 36 were either deceased, had moved away, 
or were temporarily out of the city. From this 
reduced total of 232 eligibles, 91 per cent were 
successfully interviewed by trained, advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students. We ac- 
knowledge the considerable contribution of Noel 


Beyle in preparing the interview schedule and 
supervising the field work. 


*The data and tabulations were made available 
by the Inter-university Consortium for Political 
Research. Neither the SRC nor the Consortium 
bear any responsibility for the analyses or inter- 
pretations presented here. 


eral identification. After several interven- 
ing questions, the respondent was asked if 
his reply to the general party-identification 
question referred to the national or state 
level, or to both. If the reference was to 
only one level—predominately the national 
level (84 per cent)—he was then asked 
about his identification at the other level 
(ordinarily, the state). Thus party identifi- 
cation at two levels was ascertained. In the 
Ann Arbor study, party identification was 
obtained for three levels——first local, then 
state, and finally the national level. These 
questions were asked in sequence with a 
question wording similar to that used by 
the SRC in its national study.® In the local 
sample, however, the general identification 
question was not asked. Since general iden- 
tification in the SRC sample is usually 
identical to national identification, we will 
sometimes use the latter as a surrogate for 
general partisan attachment when dealing 
with the Ann Arbor sample. 


INCIDENCE AND VARIETY 


Table 1 contains the raw frequencies for 
multiple-level identifications within both 
samples, First, let us examine the two 
samples in regard to the occurrence of 
mixed (“‘split” and “inconsistent” will be 
used as synonyms) patterns of identifica- 
tion at two levels—national and state. 
These patterns are represented by all pair- 
ings except the Democrat-Democrat, Re- 
publican-Republican, and Independent- 
Independent cells in each half of the table. 
In the local sample, twenty-five respond- 
ents, or 12 per cent, were inconsistent at 
the two levels, while the same was true of 
eighty-eight respondents, or 5 per cent, of 
the national sample.® Each of the six pos- 


'The phrasing was as follows: “Generally 
speaking, at the local level of politics, do you gen- 
erally think of yourself as a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, an Independent, or what?” “How about at 
the state level of politics?” “Finally, at the na- 
tional level of politics?” 


€ Mixed identifiers occur in various sections of 
the country in proportions roughly similar to the 
regional proportions of the total sample. 
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sible pairs of mixed preferences (combina- 
tions of Republican, Democrat, and Inde- 
pendent) occurred in both samples. For 
both samples, the likelihood was extremely 
high that these mixed-identification pair- 
ings contained an Independent identifica- 
tion at one level or the other—84 per cent 
in each sample. Inconsistency, then, in the 
sense of opting for Republicanism at one 
level and Democracy at another is rare. 
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Arbor data, by adding identification at the 
level of local politics, strongly suggest that 
mixed patterns are yet more complex and 
numerous in the American polity. In Table 
1, these patterns occur in all triplets ex- 
cept the Democrat-Democrat-Democrat, 
Republican-Republican-Republican, and In- 
dependent-Independent-Independent cells in 
the Ann Arbor half of the table. The inclu- 
sion of a third level of party preference 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES FOR PARTY IDENTIFICATION AT MULTIPLE LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 


Ann Arpor: NATIONAL 


SRC: NATIONAL 


Demo- | Repub- Inde- Demo- | Repub- Inde- 

crat lican pendent Total crat lican pendent rote) 
State Democrat........... 53 0 5 58 831 10 19 860 
Local Democrat........... 45 0 4 BO. Dy wine ocre AEE bane ln eases we 
Local Republican......... 3 0 0 Oi ceneehl E T E ETT 
Local Independent......... 5 0 1 EI EEA E E EA T 
State Republican.......... 4* 70 8 82* 4 459 4 467 
Local Democrat........... 1 0 0 ey errors: Cee ny re eer fern eer 
Local Republican.......... 1 67 3 ri E EE tee stare yuan lane aia etd EET 
Local Independent......... 1 3 5 e E EE EET E LT 
State Independent......... 5 3 59 67 28 23 316 367 
Local Democrat........... 3 0 6 e E RE EE aan ene e ard focus wee 
Local Republican.......... 0 1 4 DS lcsdwdietieweetostlese Cover ET 
Local Independent......... 2 2 49 Oo E E EEA EEEE esas 

TOAN aare reagi 62 73 72 207f 863 492 339 1,694f 


* Includes one who is ‘‘don’t know” at the local level. 


t Differences between these N’s and the total sample N’s are ‘‘no answers,” ‘‘don’t knows,” and apolitical individuals. 


Slightly over half of the cases in the na- 
tional sample involved Independent identi- 
fication at the state level, while the same 
was true of one-third of the local sample. 
Inconsistency is not just being Independent 
in regard to national politics and partisan 
at the state level." 

This is the picture when party identifica- 
tion at two levels is ascertained. The Ann 

7 As one would expect, the mixed identifiers in 
the national sample include a higher proportion 
of general (or basic) Independents and fewer gen- 


eral partisans, especially strong partisans, than 
the rest of the sample. 


increases the mixed identifiers in the Ann 
Arbor sample from twenty-five to forty-six 
individuals, or from 12 to 22 per cent. 
There were twenty-four different split pat- 
terns which could have occurred, that is, all 
combinations of Republican, Democrat, 
and Independent at three different levels. 
Sixteen of these possible patterns were rep- 
resented; the most respondents with any one 
pattern were six. Only two individuals had 
a different identification at each of the 
three levels. While the combinations found 
are extensive, extreme inconsistency, that 
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is, three different preferences, is uncom- 
mon, 

In the national survey, the mixed pat- 
terns of identification tend to “cancel out” 
in the sense that the over-all distributions 
of party identification at both the national 
and state levels are very similar. No more 
than two percentage points separate gross 
national and state identification figures for 
a given identification. Parallel findings oc- 
curred in the Ann Arbor survey, although 
the Republicans are in a slightly better 
position at the local and state levels than 
at the national level. Even though the pro- 
portion of inconsistent identifiers may be 
fairly substantial, as in the case of Ann 
Arbor, the mixes tend to cancel out the net 
advantage which might accrue to one of the 
parties at a given governmental level. 

The Ann Arbor mixed identifiers can be 
grouped according to “party” or “level” 
deviations. By deviation we mean that an 
individual identifies with the same party 
(or is Independent) at two levels and de- 
viates at a third. For example, a person 
who calls himself an Independent at the 
state and local levels but a Democrat at 
the national would be both a Democratic 
and a national deviate. By “party,” fifteen 
of the mixed identifiers were Republican 
deviates; that is, they were Republican at 
one level and something else (the same 


something) at both of the other two levels. - 


Another ten were Democratic deviates, 
while nineteen were Independent deviates. 
Even though there were more Independent 
deviates than either Republican or Demo- 
cratic, there were more partisan deviates 
combined than Independents. Nevertheless, 
the importance of the “Independent” iden- 
tification for producing mixed patterns is 
great-—87 per cent of the mixed identifiers 
were Independents on at least one level. 
Only 15 per cent split their preferences (in 
some combination) between the two major 
parties. As with the “two-level” case, 
mixed patterns are largely a product of a 
combination of Independent and major- 
party identification.’ 

By “level,” about half of the mixed iden- 


tifiers (twenty-one of forty-four) were lo- 
cal; that is, they held the same identifica- 
tion at the state and national levels, but a 
different one at the local level. The balance 
were almost equally divided between state 
and national deviates. Among the twenty- 
one local deviates, the “party” deviation is 
almost equally spread among Independents, 
Republicans, and Democrats. 

The question arises as to why there are 
roughly twice as many deviates at the local 
level as at either the state or national. One 
immediate suggestion would be that non- 
partisanship is practiced at the local level.® 
However, Ann Arbor’s elections (except for 
the Board of Education) are held on a 
partisan basis, and local contests are now 
fiercely contested. Thus the vagaries of a 
non-partisan local system are not muting 
the partisan identifications held for state 
and national politics. At the same time, it 
seems likely that the personal politics so 
characteristic of local political systems do 
act to permute the allegiances held in re- 
gard to national politics in particular. The 
impact of ‘““‘friends-and-neighbors” politics 
and local traditions are sufficiently great in 
small- to medium-sized towns.to create a 
disproportionate amount of both partisan 
and Independent deviation at this level. 
Moreover, the belief that there is no Re- 
publican or Democratic way of “laying 


? For more on the nature of Independent voters, 
see Robert E. Agger, “Independents and Party 
Identifiers: Characteristics and Behavior in 1952,” 
in Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck (eds.), 
American Voting Behavior (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959), chap. xvii; Samuel J. Eldersveld, 
“The Independent Voter,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, XLVI (September, 1952), 732-53; 
and Allan Meyer, “The Independent Voter,” in 
William McPhee and W. A. Glazer (eds.), Public 
Opinion and Congressional Elections, chap. iii. 


? At first blush, one might hypothesize that the 
Goldwater nomination produced short-term de- 
viations in the party-identification structures of 
Ann Arbor respondents. Inasmuch as the survey 
was executed well in advance even of the Repub- 
lican nominating convention (to say nothing of 
the election campaign), it hardly seems likely 
that more than a trace of identification movement 
could be attributed to the Goldwater phenomenon. 
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sewers” (for example) undoubtedly pushes 
some individuals toward an Independent 
identification even in a partisan local sys- 
tem. 

Given the increment in mixed identifica- 
tions achieved by adding the level of local 
politics, it seems likely that the 5 per cent 
figure found in the national sample for 
mixed patterns at two levels understates 
the size and complexity of inconsistent 
party-identification patterns in the nation. 
This is so despite the fact that (as we shall 
see) Ann Arbor’s atypical educational pro- 
file, coupled with the tendency for mixed 
identifiers to be relatively highly educated, 
tends to inflate that city’s proportion of 
inconsistents. After “correcting” the 22 per 
cent figure for mixed identifiers in Ann 
Arbor according to the national education 
distribution, we still obtained a figure of 
17 per cent for mixed identifiers, a figure 
well above the two-level pattern in the na- 
tional sample (5 per cent) .?° 

Two factors make it difficult to estimate 
the national three-level proportion, how- 
ever. First, there is the form of the party- 
identification questions. The national study 
format, which used the general identifica- 
tion query followed up later by a question 
about distinctions by national and state 
levels, probably minimizes the number of 
split identifiers, especially since the entire 
interview was couched primarily in terms 
of national politics. On the other hand, ask- 
ing for the respondent’s identification one 
level at a time, as was done in the Ann 
Arbor study, probably maximizes the num- 
ber of split responses, 

1° The “correction” is made by multiplying the 
percentage of mixed identifiers‘at each education 
level (grade school, high school, college, or more) 
in the Ann Arbor sample by the percentage of the 
respondents in the corresponding education levels 
in the national sample. Freeman’s Bay City study 
indicated that highly educated people were more 
consistent, but the local identification question 
in that study concerned local counterparts (“Pro- 
gressives” and “Non-partisans”) of the two na- 
tional parties (see J. Leiper Freeman, “Local Party 
Systems: Theoretical Considerations and a Case 
Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV 
[November, 1958], 282-89). 


More important than question form is 
the matter of extreme variations in local 
politics and party systems. To judge from 
the Ann Arbor sample, in which the num- 
ber of mixed identifiers was approximately 
doubled by the inclusion of local identifi- 
cation, the proportion of mixed identifiers 
in the national population is around 10 
per cent. However, the complicating factor 
of non-partisan electoral systems must be 
considered in any such easy extrapola- 
tion 4 

Unfortunately, little is known about the 
affective relationships between individuals 
and the parties in formally non-partisan 
locales.” A wide range of such relation- 
ships probably exists. Just as parties vary 
from playing almost no role at all to play- 
ing a very large role in non-partisan sys- 
tems, so we would expect to find some 
de jure non-partisan communities in which 
individuals are not affectively oriented 
toward the parties and others in which in- 
dividuals do align themselves behind one or 
another party. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, there is probably a very imperfect 


A further complicating factor, although less 
important, is that the Ann Arbor sample includes 
registered voters only. Since mixed identifiers tend 
to come from the more involved portion of the 
electorate, as we shall show presently, this may 
inflate the proportion of mixed identifiers com- 
pared with what would emerge from a less re- 
stricted adult sample. 


1? Most research in this area has emphasized the 
nature of correlations between party registration 
or party vote in partisan elections with voting 
results in non-partisan elections. See, e.g., Oliver 
P. Williams and Charles R. Adrian, “The Insu- 
lation of Local Politics under the Non-partisan 
Ballot,” American Political Science Review, LIIL 
(December, 1959), 1052~63; Robert Salisbury and 
Gordon Black, “Class and Party in Partisan and 
Non-partisan Elections: The Case of Des Moines,” 
American Political Science Review, LVII (Sep- 
tember, 1963), 584-92; and M. Kent Jennings 
and L. Harmon Zeigler, “Class, Party, and Race 
in Four Types of Elections: The Case of Atlanta,” 
Journal of Politics, XXVIII (May, 1966), 391- 
407. 


33 A range of this type is suggested by Charles 
Adrian in “A Typology for Non-partisan Elec- 
tions,” Western Political Quarterly, XII (June, 
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correlation between the extent of party 
activity and the extent of affective orienta- 
tion toward local parties. 

These sorts of difficulties notwithstand- 
ing, it is almost certain that non-partisan 
systems tend to increase the number of 
individuals professing “Independence” at 
the local Jevel. This would also be probable 
in very strong one-party localities where 
local elections are essentially non-partisan 
even though all or most candidates are 
presumed to be of the dominant party. In 
these and other de facto non-partisan sys- 
tems, party is simply not very salient or 
meaningful—either in a cognitive or affec- 
tive sense—for local politics. In terms of 
the Ann Arbor data, then, we are suggest- 
ing that the proportion of Independents at 
the local level would have increased dra- 
matically if the local system were de facto 
non-partisan and that the net result would 
have been an increase in the number of 
mixed identifiers. On a national scale, by 
adding many individuals who are local In- 
dependents due to such non-partisan sys- 
tems but who nevertheless identify with a 
party at the state and national levels, we 
would expect the mixed-identification seg- 
ment of the national population to be 
somewhat over the projected 10 per cent. 


SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES 


The distinctions involved in the mixed 
patterns are rather subtle ones. We would, 
therefore, expect the inconsistents to be 
relatively more educated, more aware of 
political affairs, and more interested and 
involved in politics—in other words, people 
who are generally more attuned to such 
distinctions as those between the parties 
and electoral systems at different levels. 


1959), 449-58. Where the national parties are dis- 
guised by local counterparts with different names, 
the effect is undoubtedly to increase the number 
of inconsistent identifiers. In Freeman’s Bay City 
study, if “Progressives” are equated with Demo- 
crats and “Non-partisans” with Republicans, 26 
per cent of the respondents have inconsistent pref- 
erences considering only national and local iden- 
tifications (Freeman, ep. cit., p. 286). 


kad 


The data from both studies tend to sup- 
port these expectations. In the Ann Arbor 
survey, for example, although the entire 
sample is skewed toward the upper end, 
the inconsistent identifiers are clearly more 
highly educated than partisans or Inde- 
pendents. While 70 per cent of the incon- 
sistents received at least some college train- 
ing, the same was true of 53 per cent and 
45 per cent of the partisans and Independ- 
ents, respectively. Similarly in the national 
sample, 36 per cent of the inconsistents 
went to college, whereas the percentages 
were 21 and 19 for the partisans and Inde- 
pendents, respectively. Mixed identifiers 
also tend to have slightly higher status 
occupations, more of them holding white- 
collar jobs than do the partisans or Inde- 
pendents. Other social characteristics dis- 
tinguish the mixed and consistent identifi- 
ers little, if at all. In the local survey, the 
inconsistents tended to be younger and 
newer to the community, but no such pat- 
terns were found in the national sample. 

In turning to the behavioral correlates of 
split identifications, we should first be very 
explicit about possible erroneous assump- 
tions which might be built into our anal- 
ysis. The mixed identifiers in the national 
sample, if grouped by their general party 
identification, contain individuals along the 
entire spectrum of strong and weak parti- 
sans and Independent leaners and non- 
leaners. In addition, mixed identifiers ordi- 
narily combine a party and Independent 
identification. Therefore, it would not be 
unexpected if they simply fell midway be- 
tween the partisans and Independents on 
various political characteristics. If this 
were the case, split identifications would 
not be particularly exciting analytically, 
though still useful. Moreover, it is demon- 
strably true that the inconsistent individ- 
uals are likely to be weak rather than 
strong partisans and leaners rather than 
non-leaners; thus one might argue that by 
using all categories in the standard party- 
identification spectrum, or by collapsing 
categories, any peculiarities among the 
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mixed group would be accounted for any- 
way. 

Neither of these arguments, as we will 
demonstrate, is entirely satisfactory. Rath- 
er than being uniformly midway between 
partisans and Independents, the mixed 
identifiers are sometimes more like parti- 
sans, sometimes more like Independents, 
and sometimes clearly distinguished from 
both. These differences are not random. 
Furthermore, we will show that using all 
categories in the standard party-identifica- 
tion spectrum does not adequately account 
for the observed patterns. The mixed iden- 
tifiers, then, represent systematic depar- 
tures from patterns observed using only the 
general identification questions. 

In each survey a number of measures 
are available to show the extent of aware- 
ness of and interest and involvement in 
political affairs. Ilustratively, in the Ann 
Arbor survey the inconsistents are about 
as politically active as partisans, and more 
active than Independents, in several local- 
issue arenas—public schools, civil rights, 
and other local-government or community 
matters. Approximately one-half of the 
partisans and the split identifiers were ac- 
tive in at least one of these areas, com- 
pared with one-third of the Independents. 
They are also more aware of “issues, prob- 
lems, or projects” in the city than are par- 
tisans or Independents. While 20 per cent 
of the mixed group were unable to name 
three problems facing the community, the 
same was true of 29 per cent of the par- 
tisans and 35 per cent of the Independents. 
Likewise, fewer mixed identifiers than par- 
tisans or Independents were unable to name 
people they regarded as influential in vari- 
ous areas of community life. Finally, the 
proportion of “don’t knows” on a wide 
range of other questions was lower for 
them than for the Independents and gen- 
erally about the same as for partisans. 

This is the picture when the mixed iden- 
tifiers as a whole are compared with the 
consistent partisans and Independents. But 
what would result if mixed identifiers were 
controlled for their general or national par- 


ty identification and then compared with 
counterpart consistent identifiers? In the 
Ann Arbor sample, the general party-iden- 
tification’ question was not used. However, 
if we group the mixed identifiers according 
to their national identification, we find that 
those inconsistents with an Independent 
national identification differ from the con- 
sistent Independents in that they are con- 
siderably more politicized. Those incon- 
sistents with a partisan national identifica- 
tion do not differ from the consistent par- 
tisans. In other words, on these character- 
istics of involvement and awareness, the 
inconsistents who are Independent at the 
national identification are the deviant cases. 
Attachment to a party at another level 
serves to sensitize these national-only In- 
dependents to the political game in greater 
proportion than is true of consistent Inde- 
pendents. 

In the national sample, the patterns are 
much the same. Mixed identifiers in gen- 
eral are more like the partisans than Inde- 
pendents in their concern over election out- 
comes: only 7 per cent of the inconsistents 
reported they did not “care at all” how 
elections come out compared with figures 
of 14 per cent for partisans and 26 per cent 
for Independents. Similarly, with regard to 
interest in the campaign, the mixed iden- 
tifiers are much closer to partisans than 
Independents, and, according to their own 
report, they have voted more frequently 
than either partisans or Independents.14 
In Table 2 we see that frequency of voting 
is particularly more likely among mixed 
identifiers who are national Independents 
than among consistent Independents. 

The Ann Arbor study provides one fur- 
ther datum which clearly distinguishes the 
national-only Independents among the 
mixed identifiers on involvement dimen- 
sions. Respondents were asked if they had 
taken an active part in local party matters, 
other than voting, during the past two 


“In Ann Arbor the mixed identifiers remain 
similar to partisans on these measures when edu- 
cation is controlled. This is less true of the nation- 
al sample. 


r 
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years. As expected, few consistent Inde- 
pendents reported such activity, compared 
with a fifth to a quarter of the consistent 
partisans and split identifiers, respectively 
(Table 3). Allocating the mixed identifiers 
according to their national identification, 
we find that just as many of the national 
Independents as national partisans had 
been active in a local party. Once more, the 
attachment to party at another level pro- 
duces greater politicization among mixed 
identifiers who are national Independents 
than among consistent Independent iden- 
tifiers. 
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with a party on at least one governmental 
level is what sets off the mixed identifiers 
from the consistent Independents, Without 
the anchorage to a party, and all that the 
party symbolizes, the consistent Independ- 
ent typically finds it difficult to generate 
as much concern and activity as the strict 
partisan and the split identifier. 

In terms of the direction of voting be- 
havior, however, we will see that the mixed 
identifiers as a whole differ a great deal 
from partisans but only moderately from 
Independents. Furthermore, those mixed 
identifiers with a general partisan attach- 


TABLE 2 


VOTING FREQUENCY AMONG CONSISTENT AND MIXED IDENTIFIERS* 
(SRC 1958 STUDY) 


GENERAL PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


Party IDENTIFICATION 


At Two LEVELS Partisans 
Strong Weak 
Consistent identifiers. ras 7g (656) 69 (616) 
Mixed identifiers........ 75 (16) 75 (44) 


aeee e | eagar a e a | aee | e cnc 


Independents Torars ft 
Leaners Non-leaners 
Partisans 74 (1,272) 
64 (187) | 58 (120) Indeoelents 62. (307) 
84 (19) | 100 6) 79 (84) 


* The entry in each cell is the percentage who voted in “all” or “most” presidential elections. The number in parentheses is the 
number of cases on which the percentage is based. A similar format will be used in succeeding tables. 


t Separate totals are given for partisans and Independents among the consistent identifiers so that the three major groupings 
may be easily compared. This format will be followed on succeeding tables. Tests of significance are not reported in this paper for a 


variety of methodological reasons. 


However, given the V’s and percentages most frequently involved in our basic comparisons, dif- 


ferences of 10-20 per cent are statistically significant at the 95 per cent level of probability, depending upon whether the comparisons 


are between the three large groupings or subdivisions thereof, 


VOTING BEHAVIOR 


To this point we have shown that in 
general orientation and involvement the 
mixed identifiers as a whole are more polit- 
icized than are consistent Independents 
and about the same as consistent partisans. 
Additionally, we have indicated that those 
mixed identifiers considering themselves In- 
dependent by general (or national) party 
identification are also more politicized than 
the consistent Independents. Those mixed 
identifiers who are general] partisans regis- 
ter about the same degree of politicization 
as consistent partisans. It seems reasonable 
to infer that the presence of identification 


TABLE 3 


PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL POLITICAL 
PARTY MATTERS* 
(ANN ARBOR STUDY) 


NATIONAL Party 


IDENTIFICATION 
Party IDENTIFICATION 
AT THREE LEVELS Torazs 
Parti- Inde- 
sans pendents 
Consistent identifiers! 20 (109)! 6 (46) | 16 (154)t 


Mixed identifiers....| 22 (23)| 26 (23) | 24 (46) 


_  *The entry in each cell is the percentage who reported tak- 
ing an active part in local party matters. 


t Since this cell combines partisans and Independents, it is 
relatively meaningless. 
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ment also differ from the corresponding 
consistent partisans. Dealing first with the 
SRC data, the mixed identifiers in the ag- 
gregate are, as expected, less regular than 
partisans in their electoral support of a 
party at the presidential level. They fall 
midway between Independents and parti- 
sans in their tendency to support the same 
party in election after election. But group- 
ing the mixed identifiers by general identi- 
fication reveals that those considering 
themselves partisans deviate from consist- 
ent partisans in the direction of less regu- 


number of cases diminishes because some 
states had no election. For example, among 
the consistent Democrats, 6 per cent voted 
for a Republican gubernatorial candidate; 
among the mixed identifiers who are gen- 
eral Democrats, 35 per cent voted for a 
Republican. We should note in passing that 
the relationship between party identifica- 
tion and gubernatorial voting is slightly 
stronger if we group the mixed identifiers 
by their state identification rather than by 
their general identification. Later we shall 
see that this difference, based on a small 


TABLE 4 


REGULARITY OF PARTY VOTING AMONG CONSISTENT AND MIXED IDENTIFIERS* 
(SRC 1958 STUDY) 


GENERAL PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


Party [IDENTIFICATION 


At Two LEVELS Partisans 
Strong Weak 
Consistent identifiers. EOY 83 (597) 56 (528) 
Mixed identifiers........ 80 (15) 45 (38) 


C a aaa aaa aaa 


Independents TOTALS 
Leaners Non-leaners 
Partisans 70 (1125) 
31 (157) | 22(95) Tana 28 (252) 
44 (18) 40 (5) 51 (76) 


* The entry in each cell is the percentage who voted “always” for the same party in presidential elections. 


larity while those self-classified as Inde- 
pendents deviate from consistent Independ- 
ents in the direction of greater regularity. 
Even after dividing the partisans into weak 
and strong categories and the Independents 
into leaners and non-leaners, as is done in 
Table 4, the mixed identifiers still depart 
from the pattern of the consistents. 
Looking at the respondent’s recall of his 
1956 presidential vote, we again observe 
that the mixed identifiers, when classified 
according to their general party identifica- 
tion, represent deviant cases. For example, 
among the consistent Republicans, less 
than 3 per cent voted for Adlai Stevenson; 
among the mixed identifiers classified as 
Republican partisans by their general iden- 
tification, 9 per cent recalled voting for 
Stevenson. In the gubernatorial voting in 
1958, the deviant nature of the mixed iden- 
tifiers prevails once more even though the 


number of cases, is consonant with anal- 
ogous results in the Ann Arbor sample. 
By definition, the mixed identifiers are 
persons whose party identifications vary 
between “levels.” It would follow that 
mixed identifiers as a whole should split 
their tickets more than consistent partisans 
and about as often as the Independents. A 
more crucial question is whether mixed 
identifiers, when classified by their general 
identification, will deviate from the pat- 
terns of the corresponding consistent par- 
tisans. Table 5 presents several sets of 
voting acts. Let us first examine voting at 
different electoral levels—senatorial-guber- 
natorial, congressional-gubernatorial, and 
state-local voting. The results indicate 
that the mixed identifiers as a whole do 
split their tickets more than the consistent 
partisans and about as frequently as Inde- 
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pendents.?® And mixed identifiers with gen- 
eral partisan attachments split more than 
the corresponding consistent partisans. This 
tendency is especially pronounced in con- 
gressional-gubernatorial voting. 

We hypothesized that inconsistent pat- 
terns of identification, besides increasing 
split-ticket voting between electoral levels 
involved in the mixed patterns, would tend 


level and in a variety of multilevel situa- 
tions. Being an Independent on at least one 
level pushes the split identifier—regardless 
of his general identification intensity—into 
a more selective choice pattern than either 
the strong or weak strict partisans. The lat- 
ter are less free—because of their subjec- 
tive ties—to indulge in such options. 

We do not have exactly comparable data 


TABLE 5 


SPLIT-TICKET VOTING AMONG CONSISTENT AND MIXED IDENTIFIERS* 
(SRE 1958 STUDY) 


GENERAL PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


INTERLEVEL VOTING AND 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION Partisans Independents TOTALS 
AT Two LEVELS 
Strong Weak Leaners ee 

Senatorial-gubernatorial vote: 

Consistent identifiers..,....... 4(255) | 19(199) | 25 (69) | 24(25) faders a Vo 

Mixed identifiers.............. 14 (7) } 30 (10) | 22 (9) t 23 (26) 
Congressional-gubernatorial vote: l 

Consistent identifiers.......... 4(321) | 16 (245) | 29(80) | 18 (33) eae We ita} 

Mixed identifiers.............. a5 (8) | 47 (15) | aanl t 47 (34) 
State-local vote: 

Consistent identifiers.......... 10 (415) | 39(307) | 60(94) | 62 (50) Meee a aD 

Mixed identifiers.............. 38 (8) | 60 (20)| 75(12){ f 57 (42) 
Congressional-senatorial vote: 

Consistent identifiers.......... 4 (322) | 13(243) | 18(74) | 23 (30) {radeon wits 5 On 

Mixed identifiers.............. 1 (9) | 23 03| zanl t 24 (34) 


* The entry in each cell is the percentage who voted a split ticket at the given levels. The small and variable N’s in this table are 
due to the absence of senatorial and/or gubernatorial races in many states. 


+t Two or fewer cases. 


to weaken one’s partisanship and thereby 
heighten one’s propensity to split his ticket 
within as well as between levels. In the 
measure that senatorial-congressional elec- 
tions are a single-level phenomenon, this 
proves true (Table 5). 

Clearly, inconsistent identifications are 
not merely disguises for covert yet consist- 
ent party allegiances. Split identifications 
are matched by split voting at the same 


1 When there was a sufficient number of cases, 
we controlled for education. The mixed identifiers 
still reported less regular party support and more 
split-ticket voting at various education levels. 


from the Ann Arbor survey on party loyal- 
ty and split-ticket voting. However, we 
did gather material which may be consid- 
ered analogous to the SRC data. Respond- 
ents were asked to evaluate a number of 
prominent national, state, and local office- 
holders of both parties on a five-step scale 
running from “strongly approve” to 
“strongly disapprove.” For purposes of 
analysis, we combined the “strongly ap- 
prove” and “approve” responses as indi- 
cating general approval of the incumbent. 
The other responses were taken as indic- 
ative of general disapproval. In a sense, the 
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opinion expressed about these incumbents 
is analogous to the act of voting. Therefore, 
the mixed identifiers (and consistent Inde- 
pendents) should split their tickets of ap- 
proval and disapproval more than the con- 
sistent partisans do. That is, they should 
more frequently approve of office-holders 
of different parties and more often approve 
of one and disapprove of another office- 
holder of the same party. 

In the aggregate, the mixed identifiers 
behave as expected, splitting their pref- 
erences more often than the consistent iden- 
tifiers and resembling the consistent Inde- 
pendents in the rate of split tickets. More 
significantly, the mixed identifiers with a 
partisan national identification tend to 
stand apart from their consistent partisan 
counterparts. That is, the mixed identifiers 
who are national partisans more frequently 
divide their approval than do consistent 
partisans. Being a non-partisan at another 
level weakens the national partisan’s posi- 
tive affect toward his party’s incumbents at 
all levels. In general, however, the results 
of this analysis are not as persuasive as 
those from the national sample, partly be- 
cause of the awkward surrogate we have 
employed for authentic voting decisions. 

The Ann Arbor data reveal an interest- 
ing property of split identifications. In the 
comparisons which the few cases allow us 
to make, grouping the mixed individuals by 
their state or local party identification, 
rather than by national identification, 
strengthens the relationship between iden- 
tification at a given level and feelings ex- 
pressed about incumbents at that same 
level. For example, if we group the mixed 
identifiers by their local identification, 43 
per cent of the local Democrats approved 
of the Republican mayor. This still exceeds 
the 30 per cent approval of the consistent 
Democrats, but it is a better fit than the 
50 per cent approval of the mixed group 
who are national Democrats. Also, group- 
ing the inconsistents by their state identi- 
fication yields 54 per cent approval of the 
Republican governor among state Demo- 


crats compared to 71 per cent among na- 
tional Democrats. 

The results are similar for a question 
which asked the respondent how he thought 
he would vote in a hypothesized guberna- 
torial contest (which later materialized) 
between George Romney and Neil Staebler. 
When grouped by state identification, the 
votes of 78 per cent of the mixed identifiers 
are consistent with their partisan inclina- 
tion compared to 59 per cent when grouped 
by national identification. These few com- 
parisons, while not conclusive evidence, do 
suggest that relationships between identifi- 
cation and voting (or approval) are 
strengthened by level-specific information. 
They also imply the fragile bases of at 
least some inconsistent patterns, namely, 
attachment to particular office-holders (in 
this case, the attachment of some Demo- 
crats to Republican Governor Romney). 

To sum up, our results indicate that 
mixed identifiers have many properties at- 
tributed to a variant of the classic “Inde- 
pendent citizen-voter.” It has often been 
noted, here as well as in other places, that 
Independents as a whole typically fall be- 
low partisans in their involvement in mat- 
ters political. Our mixed identifiers are not 
to be confused with this breed of Inde- 
pendents. Although he is typically an Inde- 
pendent identifier at one governmental 
level, the mixed identifier is likely to be 
more informed, more active, and more in- 
volved than the consistent Independent. He 
is, rather, much more like the consistent 
party identifier in these regards, On the 
other hand, he does not share the partisan’s 
general devotion to party. Unlike the con- 
sistent partisan, he is more selective in his 
voting preferences and office-holder evalua- 
tions; in this respect he resembles the 
Independent identifier. The mixed, incon- 
sistent identifier is thus a true hybrid and 
comes closer to the model of the involved, 
information-seeking, selective ‘“‘citizen- 
voter” than do other occupants in the 
party-identification spectrum usually posit- 
ed. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF MIXED IDENTIFICATIONS 


Given the presence of this unique pattern 
of party identification, it becomes of some 
importance to ascertain the permanent or 
transitory nature of these allegiances. It 
might be that the mixed pattern is an inter- 
mediate stage for some people in the 
process of change. Or, the configuration 
may spring from the appeal of particular 
candidates and personalities: as soon as 
these pass from the scene the inconsistent 
identifier may move back to a pattern of 
congruity. Alternatively, change may not 
be at work at all, with the mixed loyalties 
being relatively stable. In examining these 
possibilities, we shall rely exclusively on 
SRC material inasmuch as information of 
this type was not solicited from the Ann 
Arbor respondents. 

First, let us try to determine to what ex- 
tent the mixed identifiers tend to be chang- 
ers in identification over time. Initially, we 
can examine the recall data concerning past 
changes in general party identification as 
found in the 1958 SRC survey. The re- 
spondents were asked whether they had 
ever considered themselves as identifying 
with a party other than their current one 
(or with either party, in the case of Inde- 
pendents). In the entire sample, less than 
a fifth of the respondents had ever changed 
their general identification, but the mixed 
identifiers had changed as frequently as the 
Independents (40 per cent each) and much 
more frequently than the strong (9 per 
cent) or weak (15 per cent) partisans. Such 
changes, of course, may have occurred at 
any time in a person’s life. Responses to a 
recall question reveal that the mixed identi- 
fiers have, on the whole, changed more re- 
cently than partisans and Independents. 
Almost three-quarters of them (compared 
to one-half of the consistent identifiers) 
switched in a period that encompassed Tru- 
man’s full term and the first five Eisen- 
hower years, a period covering only two 
Presidential elections. 

Data on current change can be found in 
the SRC’s panel study over the four-year 


period 1956-60. Respondents from the SRC 
1956 national survey, excluding those who 
could not be located, were reinterviewed in 
1958. Two years later, in 1960, they were 
interviewed yet another time.'® In each in- 
terview, the respondent was asked the gen- 
eral party-identification question, and in 
1958 the question on identification at the 
national and state levels was included. 
After eliminating “don’t know” and “apolit- 
ical” responses, there are 1,162 respondents 
for whom we have a general identification 
in each of three years. 

The change in basic identification among 
the panel respondents yields substantially 
the same picture as does the recall data 
mentioned above.’ Overall, the mixed 
identifiers changed much more than did the 
consistent partisans but not as often as the 
consistent Independents (Table 6). As we 
would expect, there is a general tendency 
for those more strongly identified with a 
party to change the least. However, control- 
ling for initial strength of identification 
does not wholly account for the overall 
greater amount of change among the mixed 
identifiers. Although the pattern in Table 6 
is not as clear as we might like, at least 
among those who considered themselves 
partisans in 1956 the mixed identifiers 
changed at a higher rate than the consist- 
ents. Movement from strong to weak 
partisan identification also supports our 
argument of greater stability among the 
consistent identifiers. Among the consistent 


% There is considerable overlap between the 
respondents in the 1958 panel and the 1958 cross- 
sectional sample which we have been using to 
this point. However, the latter is a representative 
cross-section of the nation, whereas the 1958 panel 
is, by its very nature, somewhat less representative. 


" For present purposes, change has been defined 
as movement between two of the basic three cate- 
gories—Democratic, Independent, and Republican 
—without regard to intensities or leaning char- 
acteristics. Thus, for example, a strong partisan 
who became a weak partisan of the same party 
was not considered to have changed his basic 
identification, but the weak or strong partisan 
who became an Independent or a partisan for the 
other party was considered as a changer. 
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identifiers who strongly identified with a 
party in 1956, over half retained their 
strong identification over the four-year 
period; among the mixed identifiers who 
strongly identified with a party in 1956, 
only a quarter remained strongly identified 
with the same party four years later. Hold- 
ing a split identification tends to under- 
mine the intensity of basic identification 
with a party. 

Some short-term “changes” may be only 
temporary fluctuations, the respondents 
later reverting to their earlier identification. 
Such was the case with a number of the 


more attuned to political affairs in general, 
the mixed identifiers are more aware of and 
more sensitive than others to the distinc- 
tions between the parties at different levels 
in the federal system. They are probably 
more alert to the activities, policies, and 
personalities at each party level and are 
more capable of keeping these levels con- 
ceptually distinct. Furthermore, they ob- 
serve significant differences between levels. 
Consistent identifiers who change their 
party identification see each major party 
as a single unit or at least as three units 
moving in lockstep fashion. Failing to make 


TABLE 6 


CHANGE IN PARTY IDENTIFICATION AMONG CONSISTENT AND MIXED IDENTIFIERS* 
(SRC PANEL STUDY) 


GENERAL Party IDENTIFICATION 


Party IDENTIFICATION 


AT Two LEVELS Partisang 
Strong Weak 
Consistent identifers....] 8 (415) 26 (404) 
Mixed tdentifiers........ 32 (16) 38 (32) 


ERR nda cf RRR t ratte al ie 9 herrea $B Aitiniatdttch 


Tndependents TOTALS 
Leaners Non-leaners 
66 (170) 17 (819) 


46 (100) Per 


Independents 59 (270) 
65 (20) | 100 (5) 48 (73) 


* The entry in each cell is the percentage who changed their general party identification at least once between 1956 and 1960. 


panel respondents. About a third of those 
who changed party identification from 1956 
to 1958 returned to their 1956 identifica- 
tion in 1960. However, no more—in fact, 
about 5 per cent fewer—of the mixed group 
than of the consistent identifiers reverted 
to their old loyalties. Thus, so far as we can 
tell, the change within the mixed identifiers 
was at least as permanent as that among 
the consistent group. 

Having shown that close to one-half of 
the mixed identifiers underwent a change 
during the 1956-60 period, the next ques- 
tion is, why do they change their basic 
party identification without always keep- 
ing their national and state identifications 
congruent? Part of the answer lies in the 
fact that the mixed identifiers are relatively 
highly educated and highly interested in 
and involved in politics. Besides being 


distinctions between the parties at multiple 
levels of government, or failing to observe 
what they consider significant differences, 
these latter individuals do not react differen- 
tially to multiple levels. 

These findings regarding change in party 
identification take on added significance if 
we consider the proportion of the “chang- 
ers” who are mixed identifiers. Of the 1,162 
panel respondents for whom we have suffi- 
cient information, 6 per cent were mixed 
identifiers.1® Of those who changed over the 
four-year period, however, 11 per cent were 
mixed identifiers. If the original sample had 
a better estimate of the proportion of mixed 
identifiers in the population (that is, at all 


38 This figure is slightly above the 5 per cent 
figure for the 1958 cross-section because of differ- 
ential dropout rates in the panel study between 
consistent and mixed identifiers. 
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three levels), we would expect to find that 
a fifth to a quarter or more of those who 
changed their basic party identification are 
mixed identifiers.19 It may be that, while 
apathetics account for a large slice of the 
surges and declines of a party’s electoral 
support, a smaller core of internal shifting 
is occurring among relatively attentive 
mixed identifiers. 

The impact of the federal system—and 
of the decentralized party system—on 
party identification takes on an added di- 
mension from the foregoing. Federalism has 
often been singled out as a stabilizing force 
of the party system and, inferentially, for 
party identification. Multiple levels of gov- 
ernment and the multiplicity of elective 
offices at each level mean, in practice, that 
neither major party suffers obliteration 
even in what are considered serious na- 
tional defeats. Thus, the losing party is 
never totally deprived of leaders or of 
forums from which to preach and practice 
its policy alternatives. For the individual, 
this means that even if his party suffers 
defeat at one level he is not without a party 
leadership and electoral winners on whom 
to focus his hopes for a resurgence and from 
whom to derive support for his own posi- 
tion, 

While not gainsaying this argument, we 
are emphasizing that for some people the 
federal system contributes to instability 
and change in party identification rather 
than serving to bolster partisan feelings. 
For these individuals, the varying stimuli 
from multiple levels of government cause 
them to vacillate and, for a time, to avoid 
a unitary position on the party-identifica- 
tion spectrum. Eventually they may resolve 
their conflicting identifications, sometimes 
reverting to their original identification but 
more often changing their basic partisan 


” That is, if the mixed identifiers were 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of the total population, 11/6 
times these percentages gives 18 per cent and 27 
per cent, Certainly these figures (even as approxi- 
mations) have to be qualified. They would prob- 
ably not be correct, for example, in a national 
crisis such as the Depression. 


orientation. Note, however, that while the 
federal system may thus contribute to in- 
stability of party identifications, it need 
not thereby lead to instability of the party 
system. Conflicting stimuli from different 
levels of government to some extent result 
in compensating changes. Precisely because 
some offices are captured by each major 
party, some individuals are drawn in each 
direction. Federalism, even while promoting 
individual change and instability, need not 
be a disruptive source for the party system. 
The kind of argument being developed here 
might also apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
changers among consistent identifiers; that 
is, the multiple stimuli provided by fed- 
eralism may erode their commitments and 
eventually produce realignment. 

We have demonstrated that persons with 
mixed party loyalties tend to be changers 
more so than strong or weak partisans and 
at least as much as Independents. This still 
leaves approximately one-half of the mixed 
identifiers who report no changes in their 
general party identification either in the 
past or during the time covered by the 
panel study (1956-60). For these people, 
split identifications appear to be a relative- 
ly permanent state of affairs, largely de- 
pendent upon particular cognitive and 
affective orientations the individual has de- 
veloped about national and state politics. 
It seems highly likely that the juxtaposition 
of the state party image vis-a-vis the na- 
tional party image plays a role here for the 
more discerning respondents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding analysis we have dis- 
cussed the kinds of mixed or inconsistent 
patterns of party identification which exist, 
their distribution in a local and national 
sample, their social and behavioral cor- 
relates, and the dynamics of mixed pat- 
terns. The mixed identifier has been shown 
to be a distinctive type in the party-identi- 
fication spectrum, We have argued that in 
many respects he is a variant of the classic 
“Independent citizen-voter.”’ While his in- 
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terest, awareness, and participation corre- 
spond to that of the partisan, his prefer- 
ences and selectivity parallel that of the 
Independent. These patterns are laid bare 
when mixed identifiers are subdivided ac- 
cording to their general or national identifi- 
cations and then compared with counterpart 
consistent identifiers. When this is done, it 
is clear that the party attachment facilitates 
the split identifier in having a politicized 
state as high as that of the strict partisan, 
while his Independent status moves him to- 
ward the voting direction variability of the 
strict Independent. 

These findings strengthen and support 
the reports of earlier research concerning 
the impact of subjective identification on 
political attitudes and behavior.*° The pres- 
ence of the mixed identifiers, whose partisan 
feelings vary according to the level of gov- 
ernment under consideration, alters some- 
what the underlying patterns when only a 
general measure of party identification is 
used. If inconsistent identifiers are analyti- 
cally distinguished from their consistent 
brethren, already impressive findings are 
further enhanced. 

The impact of the federal system on 
party structures is clearly operative in en- 
couraging mixed patterns. The fragmented, 
decentralized political parties are conducive 
to such splitting of loyalties, albeit these 
are typically splits involving an Independ- 
ent identification mixed with a partisan one. 
The contribution of the federal structure to 
shifting party loyalties is also apparent. By 
inhibiting fixation on a single level of party 
and government, it encourages flexible par- 
tisan attachments which can be readily 
adapted to multiple stimuli. 

The Ann Arbor study, by ascertaining 
party identification on three levels, indi- 
cates that the local level of government is 
likely to produce the most deviation from 
otherwise consistent patterns of identifica- 
tion. Given the great range of local party 
and electoral systems, the effect of local 


%2 See the references cited in n. Z above. 
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preferences on over-all patterns undoubted- 
ly varies considerably from community to 
community. In areas where congruence with 
higher levels is practically invariant, we 
should expect local manifest or latent parti- 
san political structures and an intensifica- 
tion of party feeling on the part of indi- 
viduals. Where incongruity is more fre- 
quent, it seems likely that non-partisan 
politics would be more prevalent with some 
diminution in the party-like feeling of indi- 
viduals. Because of the peculiarities of local 
politics in the nation, and because the sta- 
tistical possibility of producing mixed pat- 
terns of identification increases geometri- 
cally with the addition of another level of 
government, we have contended that the 
incidence of mixed identifications is con- 
siderably higher than the 5 per cent re- 
vealed in the 1958 SRC sample which ob- 
tained party identification at only two 
levels, 

Whatever the importance of the mixed 
patterns of party identification, we do not 
feel that they diminish the over-all utility 
of the concept of general party identifica- 
tion. Although we have argued that mixed 
identifiers generally constitute more than 
the 5 per cent found in the SRC’s 1958 
sample, 20 per cent is probably an upper 
limit in most areas, While this is a large 
enough group to be important, especially if 
many of them are changing their party 
identification, the smallness of the group is 
the crucial datum for many purposes. That 
partisan feeling cuts across local and state 
lines for a large majority of the party iden- 
tifiers seems to enhance rather than detract 
from the concept of general identification 
and the relatively simple way of measuring 
it. The paucity of Democratic-Republican 
splits attests further to the generalizing 
power of the general party identification. 

Despite this caveat, we feel that the 
mixed pattern phenomenon adds a mean- 
ingful analytical category to conventional 
modes of classification. In addition to what 
has already been said, mixed patterns of 
identification may also reflect and affect 
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attitudes and behavior in ways which we 
have not examined. For example, the “dis- 
crepancies” sometimes noted between local 
and national voting behavior?! may be part- 
ly attributable to such inconsistent identifi- 
cation structures. State and local surveys 
probably offer the best vehicles for gaining 
a better purchase on the mixed-pattern phe- 

“1 See the references cited in n. 12. For a general 
discussion see Edward C. Banfield and James Q. 
Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press and M.1.T. Press, 1963), chap. 
xvi. 
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nomenon. By having all respondents in a 
restricted number of local or state govern- 
ments, one is in a better position to study 
the effects—as well as causes—of mixed 
patterns on the citizen’s attitudes and be- 
haviors vis-a-vis local and state as well as 
national politics. In this fashion, future 
studies would contribute to a further un- 
derstanding of individuals’ relationships 
with the three levels of party and govern- 
ment. 
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Social Class and Church Participation’ 
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ABSTRACT 


Church activity, particularly church attendance, has been found by researchers to vary significantly 
with social class; individuals of the middle status levels tend to be more active in the church than 
those of lower status levels. Although several attempts have been made to test this relationship for 
spuriousness, no effort has been successful. The data presented in this essay demonstrate that over-all 
associational participation influences the relationship between class and church activity to a signifi- 
cant degree, so much so that when this general factor is controlled the original correlation between 
these variables is appreciably weakened. Several implications of this finding are discussed. 


Social class and church participation 
have been found to be strongly and signifi- 
cantly related. Numerous studies have re- 
vealed a positive association between these 
two variables.” Despite variation in the use 


1 This research was supported by Public Health 
Service grant 1-F1-MH-23, 474-01. I would like to 
thank Professors William J. Goode and Terence 
K. Hopkins for critical comments. I am grateful, 
in addition, to the research directors of the studies 
whose data this essay employs. They will be re- 
fered to when the data are cited. 


2 To cite only those studies, a few of which use 
church attendance as their indicator of the de- 
pendent variable: Anton T. Boisen, “Factors Which 
Have To Do with the Decline of the Rural 
Church,” American Journal of Sociology, XXII 
(September, 1916), 187; William G. Mather, Jr., 
“Income and Social Participation,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (June, 1941), 381; Har- 
old F. Kaufman, Religious Organization in Ken- 
tucky (Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
524 [Lexington: University of Kentucky, 1948]), 
p. 43; John A. Hostetler and William A. Mather, 
Participation in the Rural Church (Agricultural 
Experiment Station Paper 1762 [State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State College, October, 1952]), p. 
55; Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force, “Re- 
ligious Preference, Familism and the Class Struc- 
ture,” Midwest Sociologist, YX (May, 1957), 84; 
Bernard Lazerwitz, “Some Factors Associated 
with Variation in Church Attendance,” Social 
Forces, XXXIX (May, 1961), 306. At least one 
study demonstrated little or no association be- 
tween these variables: Louis Bultena, “Church 
Membership and Church Attendance in Madison, 
Wisconsin,” American Sociological Review, XIV 
(June, 1949), 348-89. An attempt has been made 


of indicators used, whether for class? or for 
church participation;* despite random 
fluctuations which occur in any set statistics . 


to “integrate” the contradictory findings of a pos- 
itive and negative association between them: Harry 
C. Dillingham, “Protestant Religion and Social 
Status,” American Journal of Sociology, LXX 
(January, 1965), 416-22. Since the relationship is, 
according to my own survey of the literature, 
overwhelmingly found to be positive, no such 
procedure appears to me to be necessary. With 
regard to his point that there is a difference be- 
tween examining church activity and social status 
on the individual level and comparing these var- 
iables using denominations as the unit of analysis, 
our own data point to the lack of importance that 
denominational differences have in this relation- 
ship. 

"The most common indicators of this variable 
are education, occupational level, and income. 
The number of categories employed, the points at 
which the classes are divided from one another, 
and the labels used to characterize the groups de- 
pend on the theoretical and methodological char- 
acteristics of any given study in question. It is 
not our intention to enter into the controversy 
over definitions and indicators of social class. 


*The various indicators of church participation 
that have been used by these and other studies 
are: church attendance, church membership, num- 
ber of church-association memberships, attend- 
ance at meetings of church associations, financial 
contributions to the local church, total number of 
religious activities within a specified period of 
time, etc. What is important to note about these 
various indicators is that the same empirical re- 
lationships should obtain, regardless of the spe- 
cific indicator used. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND CHURCH PARTICIPATION 


as a result of sampling, and despite differ- 
ences in the sociological traditions of the 
various researchers involved in these 
studies, this regularity obtains: the higher 
the class level, the greater the degree of 
church participation; the lower the class 
level, the less the degree of church partici- 
pation. 

Much recent research on the topic of the 
relationship between religion and social 
status is concerned with the fact that sev- 
eral of the dimensions of religiosity vary 
positively by class, while others vary in- 
versely.” This essay is concerned with only 
one of these dimensions—the ritualistic or 
“cultic”—yet conceives of it as being part 
of a more general dimension which includes 
all aspects of formal church activity. As 
will be demonstrated, religious ritual, such 
as church attendance, relates to other vari- 
ables in a manner almost identical to non- 
ritualistic forms of church participation, 
such as church leadership or church organi- 
zational activity. They will be conceived of, 
therefore, as being parts of the same dimen- 
sion. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
this will be’ demonstrated empirically and 
will not be “proved” by being assumed in 
the first place. 

The main area of disagreement centers, 
not around whether the association exists or 
whether it is positive or negative—the data 
are too clear-cut for such a controversy to 
be long sustained—but around why this 
regularity should obtain. As to what the 
causal factors behind the relationship are 
is a question that has elicited some serious 
disagreement. One position is that the 


5 For a discussion of these dimensions, see Charles 
Y. Glock, “On the Study of Religious Commit- 
ment,” Review of Recent Research Bearing on 
Religious and Character Formation, research sup- 
plement to the July~August, 1962, issue of Reli- 
gious Education, pp. $-98-S-110. For empirical 
tests of the relationship of these dimensions with 
social class, see: Yoshio Fukuyama, “The Major 
Dimensions of Church Membership,” Review of 
Religious Research, II (Spring, 1961), 154-61, and 
Nicholas J. Demerath, “Social Stratification and 
Church Involvement,” Review of Religious Re- 
search, JI (Spring, 1961), 146-54. 
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greater middle-class participation reflects 
a greater degree of religiousness and reli- 
gious concern.® Others hold that the rela- 
tionship is due to factors extrinsic to reli- 
gion itself and that the greater level of 
church activity exhibited by the middle 
classes’ is an artifact of some third vari- 
able. An example of this position is that 
taken by Gerhard Lenski,® who maintains 
that the observed regularity is a function 
of the fact that members of the middle 
classes demonstrate a higher level of over- 
all associational activity. They participate 
more in organizations of all kinds, the 
church being merely one specific example of 
a voluntary association. 

This is a crucial question, and it deserves 
detailed exploration. It is, however, a com- 
plicated one; it contains several subtopics 
and relates behavior in a number of social 
spheres. There are at least two important 
conclusions of a study that demonstrates 
the dependence of the relationship between 
social status and church activity on gen- 
eral formal organizational participation. 

® Michael Argyle, Religious Behavior (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1959), p. 147, and Rodney Stark, 
“Class, Radicalism and Religious Involvement in 


Great Britain,” American Sociological Review, 
XXIX (October, 1964), 698-706. 


*Some researchers claim that there is a decline 
in church participation when the upper class is 
compared with the middle classes. It must be 
stressed here that methodological questions of 
stratification are not at issue. Our own data will 
stress the differences between the white-collar and 
the manual classes and avoid altogether the ques- 
tions of what comprises the “upper class” and what 
their possibly unique religious-participation pat- 
terns are. 


8 Paul F. Lazarsfeld has pioneered in the theo- 
retical development of three-variable analysis. See 
his “Interpretation of Statistical Relations in a 
Research Operation,” in Lazarsfeld and Morris 
Rosenberg (eds.), The Language of Social Re- 
search (Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 1955), pp. 115- 
25, and Lazarsfeld, “Evidence and Inference in 
Social Research,” Daedalus, LXXXVII (Fall, 
1958), 117-24. 


®The Religious Factor (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. & Co., 1961), p. 44n., and “The So- 
ciology of Religion in the United States,” Social 
Compass, IX (1962), 313-14. 
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One is that church activity ought not to be 
treated as a separate, distinct, and unique 
aspect of social behavior, unconnected with 
other behavioral spheres of life which, be- 
cause they are ostensibly non-religious in 
content, are assumed to be unrelated to 
“purely” religious manifestations. A demon- 
stration of the more general position—that 
much religious behavior is secular in origin 
—would reduce the supposed insulation of 
societal institutions, 

The second implication of this demon- 
stration is a theoretical as well as a method- 
ological one. Church activity cannot be 
seen as an indicator of religiosity if its rela- 
tionship to other variables is dependent on 
non-religious factors. This means, in prac- 
tical terms, that when measuring degree of 
religiousness, church attendance should not 
be used; but it also points to the source of 
the causality of an important sociological 
relationship. In knowing this, we know a 
little more about the nature of social reality. 

Unfortunately, Lenski, who introduced 
this hypothesis, presents no empirical evi- 
dence to support his assertion; until such 
time as data are brought to bear on this 
question, it will remain an unsupported as- 
sumption. It is, however, a reasonable one. 
A number of findings point to this conclu- 
sion, although they do not support it direct- 
ly. For example, there is a clear and marked 
relationship between social class, again, re- 
gardless of the indicator used, and partici- 
pation in non-church associations.1° There 
is also a significant correlation between 
church and non-church activity.* It would 
seem reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
the latter two variables associate with social 
class in the same manner and to the same 
degree. This must remain an unsupported 
assumption, however, until the relationship 
of each is tested independently with other 
variables in such a way that “contamina- 
tion” is eliminated. Two variables may be 
associated positively with one another, yet 
related in the opposite direction with a 
third variable. This kind of complex con- 
figuration of relationships is by no means 
rare in the sociological literature, 
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Several studies have attempted to test 
this three-variable relationship empirically, 
but in our opinion they fail to establish the 
precise nature of the association. One study 
holds that the link between social class and 
church activity is a function of the fact that 
individuals of middle-class status attend 
church more because they are far more like- 
ly to be church members than is true for 
those of laboring-class status.12 That is, 
when the factor of church membership is 
controlled, the original relationship between 
social class and church participation will 


1 Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- 
tions of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 
Review, XI (December, 1946), 688; Leonard 
Reissman, “Class, Leisure and Social Participa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 76-84; Basil G. Zimmer, “Partici- 
pation in Urban Structures,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XX (April, 1955), 219; John M. 
Foskett, “Social Structure and Social Participa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XX (August, 
1955), 433-36; Morris Axelrod, “Urban Struc- 
ture and Social Participation,” American Sociolegi- 
cal Review, XXI (February, 1956), 15; John C. 
Scott, Jr., “Membership and Participation in Vol- 
untary Associations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXIL (June, 1957), 321-23; Charles R. 
Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, “Voluntary As- 
sociation Memberships of American Adults,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIII (June, 
1958), 289. 


€ Harold F. Kaufman, Participation in Organ- 
ized Activities in Selected Kentucky Localities 
(Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 528 
[Lexington: University of Kentucky, 1949]), pp. 
20-21, 48; Louis Albert Ploch, “Factors Related 
to the Persistences and Changes in the Social Par- 
ticipation of Household Heads” (M.S. thesis Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1951), p. 78; Basil G. 
Zimmer and Amos H. Hawley, “Suburbaniza- 
tion and Church Participation,” Social Forces, 
XXXVII (May, 1959), 353; Bernard Lazerwitz, 
“Membership in Voluntary Associations and Fre- 
quency of Church Attendance,” Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, II (Fall, 1962), 74- 
84; Earl D. C. Brewer, “Religion and the Church- 
es,” in Thomas R. Ford (ed.), The Southern Ap- 
palachian Region: A Survey (Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1962), p. 214. 


2 Lee G. Burchinal, “Some Social Status Criteria 
and Church Membership and Church Attendance,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XLIX (February, 
1959), 53-64. 
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disappear. This thesis may be true by itself, 
but this particular question must be seen 
as a special case of a broader one; these 
figures are an artifact of another set of 
figures. Church membership should be seen 
as one measure of church activity, rather 
than regarded as the test variable itself. In 
order to determine the true nature of the 
relationship between these three variables, 
social class and church and non-church par- 
ticipation, we must find a study employing 
the last variable as the test variable which 
is seen as influencing the relationship be- 
tween the first two variables. 

Bernard Lazerwitz!* has set out to ex- 
plore the interrelationships existing between 
these three variables. He states: “With 
frequency of church attendance clearly 
associated with social status, questions still 
remain about the place of church attend- 
ance within the totality of an individual’s 
activity in voluntary associations. Since 
church attendance and activity in voluntary 
associations both show increased frequen- 
cies with greater amounts of education, and 
more occupational status, several research- 
ers have suggested studying church attend- 
ance within the context of all sorts of vol- 
untary associations and trying to explain 
variations in church atendance by the same 
factors found to influence activity in volun- 
tary associations.”+* This statement of pur- 
pose is followed by a number of empirical 
tests that purport to show that church and 
non-church activity both increase as the 
same set of sociological factors determining 
them increases. 

The trouble is that the question of ‘“con- 
tamination” still remains. The same sets of 
factors may increase together, but their re- 
lationship with one another has not been 
tested independent of third variables. More 
specifically, the relationship between social 
class and church activity has not been 
tested independent of over-all associational 
activity. Only parallel two-variable-rela- 


3 Lazerwitz, “Membership in Voluntary Asso- 
ciations and Frequency of Church Attendance.” 


4 Ibid., p. 74. 
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tionship tables were run. Since Lazerwitz 
has not tested any relationship for spurious- 
ness, the real causal connections between 
these variables is left unexplored. Descrip- 
tively, of course, his position is upheld by 
the data presented; analytically, however, 
no thesis is either supported or refuted by 
his tests. 

One study, by Rodney Stark, does 
make such a three-variable test of the rela- 
tionship in question. Stark concludes from 
his data that, when the factor of general 
organizational participation is taken into 
account, the relationship between occupa- 
tional level and church participation re- 
mains. At each level of associational activ- 
ity, individuals of the white-collar occupa- 
tional level attend church more than do 
those of the blue-collar occupational level.1® 
The relationship, he claims, is therefore not 
a spurious one. Middle-class individuals 
actually do display a higher level of reli- 
giousness, a greater degree of religious con- 
cern, and their higher level of church activ- 
ity measures this religiosity. 

Unfortunately, Stark’s methological er- 
rors mar his analysis. They are so serious 
that his conclusions cannot be accepted as 
definitive; they must be regarded as un- 
tested. Some of these errors are: (1) The 
main locus of interest in the three-variable 
test lies in the degree of reduction of the 
strength of the original relationship. Stark 
does not present a table showing the orig- 
inal relationship between social class and 
church participation. (2) The differences 
between the levels of church attendance of 
the two occupational levels in Stark’s tables 
are actually quite small—from 4 to 8 per- 
centage points of difference in weekly 
church atendance. (3) Only one indicator 
of each of the three variables used in the 
test is employed. For a relationship as com- 
plex as this, several indicators should have 
been used. Stark, in short, has not presented 
us with a true test of the actual relation- 
ship between social class and general asso- 
ciational participation and church activity, 


£ Stark, op. cit. 18 Tbid., p. 700. 
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I have recomputed Stark’s figures so that 
his uncontrolled two-variable table can be 
presented and compared with the controlled 
three-variable table we presented. original- 
ly." The recombined figures and percent- 


TABLE 1 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE BY OCCUPATION 


Wuite COLLAR | BLUE COLLAR 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
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picture emerges. For the respondents with 
no non-church organizations, the associa- 
tion between occupational level and church 
activity is .12; for those with one such 
organization it is .18, and for those with two 
or more it is .16. For the original uncon- 
trolled relationship % == .21. 

Unfortunately, a serious difficulty with 
both of these tests of significance is that the 
outcome of the test is determined in large 
part by the number of cases in each of the 
cells.19 


cet | V | cone | * We can see that the original percentage 
Sa ee eet gee ee differences in the church activity of the two 
ended in past wee ae 
Attended in past year! 38 | 101| 38) 241 class levels is slightly greater (9 per cent 
Not attended for year for weekly church attendance) than is true 
Or MOre......-..- 19) 16| 91 for the three variable relationships (an 
Postal OE 100 | 265| 100| 557 average of 6.7 per cent), but the differences 
are small in either case. 
TABLE 2 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE BY OCCUPATION, HOLDING VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY CONSTANT 


NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATED IN (Per Cent} 





CHURCH Å ua None One Two or More 
White Blue White Blue White Blue 
Collar Collar Collar Coliar Collar Collar 
Attended in past week.......... 53 45 54 46 56 52 
Attended in Ves VOB Essa hua, At 34 38 39 40 38 31 
Not attended for year or more... 13 17 7 14 6 17 
Lota: oscweeecesedenesceea 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Nidal Gee? aise oul ee ne T 22 367 139 132 103 58 
ages for the uncontrolled relationship are THE DATA 


presented in Table 1. Table 2 is the original 
one presented by Stark. Not one of the in- 
dependent “controlled” tests in Table 2 is 
significant at any level (with 2 degrees of 
freedom x? is 0.6, 3.8, and 5.7), whereas the 
uncontrolled relationship is significant at 
the .001 level (x? = 14.3). Using k as 
another measure of association,1> the same 


11 There was a Slight error in Stark’s computa- 
tions, since no figures can be 53 per cent, 34 per 
cent, and 13 percent of 22. 


Because of the inadequacies and gaps in 
the available literature on this question, we 
set out to explore the relationship and pro- 
vide a test of its precise nature in such a 
way that its findings may be accepted as 


13 W, Allen Wallis and Harry V. Roberts, Statis- 
tics: A New Approach (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956), pp. 282-84. 


Hanan C. Selvin, “A Critique of Tests of 
Significance in Survey Research,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXII (October, 1957), 524. 
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more or less definitive. A secondary analy- 
sis of the data collected in two studies was 
made. We shall call these two the “Appa- 
lachian” and the “Congregational” studies. 
The Appalachian study is one phase of a 
general attitude survey conducted in the 
southern Appalachian area, The specifically 
religious phase of it was done in 1959. The 
headquarters of the broader project was 
Berea College, and it was conceived and de- 
signed by Thomas R. Ford, W. D. Weath- 
erford, Earl D. C. Brewer, and Rupert B. 
Vance. The religious phase of the study 
was Emory University. It was designed and 
directed by Brewer. Six metropolitan areas, 
three of central cities, three of county areas 
outside central cities, and eighteen rural or 
non-metropolitan areas were chosen by a 
“modified area sample stratified by state 
economic areas, counties and subdivisions 
of counties or cities.”#° Within each of 
these areas, ten churches were chosen ran- 
domly. Five “church leaders” and five non- 
leader church members were selected for in- 
terviewing. In addition those selected desig- 
nated five known non-members, Thus, the 
final sample was made up of one-third 
church leaders, one-third non-leader church 
members, and one-third non-members. 
The final sample consisted of 1,078 indi- 
viduals. It was almost entirely white and 
Protestant in composition, was largely rural, 
and was made up largely of blue-collar 
workers—manual laborers and farmers.?4 
The Congregational study was made up en- 
tirely of church members.?? In 1956 the 
Department of Urban Churches, a unit 
within the division of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, authorized a study 
to determine the factors relating to the 


= The following account was given to me in a 
personal letter from Professor Brewer. 


a Other details about the study may be found 
in Brewer, op. cit., pp. 201-18. The author wishes 
to thank Professor Brewer for his generosity in 
sharing the data cards from this study. 


2 One methodological consequence of this is that 
the difference in the church activity among the 
class levels is smaller than is true of general popu- 
lation samples. 
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“effectiveness” of churches.23 A schedule of 
topics to be covered was worked out by 
church-associated social researchers and so- 
clologists. The actual questionnaire, orig- 
inally designed for members of the United 
Lutheran denomination, was constructed by 
a group of researchers under the guidance 
of Charles Y. Glock, then director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. It was 
adapted for Congregational use, making 
some changes in doctrinal questions. 

In the fall of that year the thirty-seven 
superintendents of the Congregational state 
conferences were asked to “nominate” 
churches in their conferences considered by 
them to be “effective” urban churches, 
Twenty-seven eventually were chosen. The 
ministers of these churches were then in- 
vited to participate in the study. Some de- 
clined, others were eliminated, and the final 
total of the first sample was reduced to 
twelve churches. Every church member in 
all except two churches was sent a mailed 
questionnaire; in the other two, every third 
member was asked to participate. The first 
sample was composed of 4,095 respondents. 
One suburban church was added a few years 
later and was made up of about 800 mem- 
bers. 

The return rate varied from quite low 
to moderately high—from 27 per cent to 71 
per cent—depending on the church in ques- 
tion. Because of the totally metropolitan 
makeup of the respondents, as well as the 
traditionally high status of Congregational- 
ists, an abnormally high proportion of the 
respondents were white collar, college-edu- 
cated, and high in income. The sample is 
therefore not representative of any general 
population, any urban population, or even 
any urban church population. This sample 
neatly complements the predominantly 
rural, southern, less well-educated sample 
included in the Appalachian study. 


2 This account was taken from Yoshio Fuku- 
yama, “The Major Dimensions of Church Member- 
ship” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago 
Divinity School, 1960), pp. 216 ff. We would like 
to express our appreciation to Dr. Fukuyama for 
letting us use the data cards from this survey. 
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The results of these two studies agree 
and demonstrate the following empirical 
regularities: 

1. Church participation is significantly 
related to social class—~The Appalachian 
study employed seven indicators of church 
activity: church attendance, participation 
in the Lord’s Supper, money contributed to 
the church, number of memberships in 
church organizations, the holding of leader- 
ship positions in church organizations, at- 
tendance at church meetings of all kinds, 
and total number of religious activities 
within a period of time. Two measures of 
class were used: education and occupation- 
al level. These fourteen tables were all sig- 
nificant at the .001 level, with differences 
between high and low status levels in their 
church activity ranging from 8 to 43 per- 
centage points. The second study, the Con- 
gregational study, employed three measures 
of church participation: church attendance, 
number of church financial contributions, 
and holding officerships in church organiza- 
tions. The two indicators of class were: 
education and occupation, Of the six tables 
produced, five were significant at the .001 
level; one was not significant. The per- 
centage-point differences were from slightly 
negative to 17 points. These tables are col- 
lapsed and presented in Tables 3—6 to show 
the strentgth of the original uncontrolled 
relationship between social class and church 
activity. 

2. Non-church activity is significantly 
related to social class-~The Appalachian 
study used number of non-church organiza- 
tional memberships as its measure of non- 
church associational activity. The tables 
produced by a cross-tabulation with the 
status measures were significant at the .001 
level and represented from about 40 per- 
centage points of difference. The Congrega- 
tional study used as its indicator of non- 
church activity a number of non-church or- 
ganizational memberships. When cross- 
tabulated with the two status measures, the 
differences were significant at the .001 level 
from 15 to 30 points of difference. 

3. Church participation is significantly 
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related to non-church participation—The 
seven tables produced by the Appalachian 
study’s indicators represented from about 
15 to 30 points of difference, all significant 
at the .001 level. The Congregational study 
produced two tables, significant at the .001 
level, the differences being from about 15 
points. 

These relationships corroborate previous 
findings that have related these variables. 
Our contribution, however, was to test the 
three-variable relationship between status 
and church and non-church activity: 

4. When general non-church formal or- 
ganizational partictpation is controlled, the 
original uncontrolled relationship between 
class and church activity is greatly attenu- 
ated.—In the Appalachian study’s. data, 
when education measured status, the mean 
point difference between the most and least 
educated levels with regard to their church 
activity—an average of all seven indicators 
—-was 17.4 per cent. When the non- 
church-associational-participation control 
was applied to the relationship, this dropped 
to 9.9 per cent. When occupation was an 
indicator of status the original mean differ- 
ence between white- and blue-collar workers 
(farmers excluded) in their church activity 
was 24.0 per cent after the control, the drop 
was small, to 19.4 per cent. The Congrega- 
tional study’s data agreed in substance with 
these findings. The original difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest educational 
levels in their church activity was 7.0 per 
cent; this was reduced to 4.0 per cent after 
controlling for non-church organizational 
activity. The comparable figures when oc- 
cupation measured status were 12.7 per 
cent and 10.5 per cent. The figures for these 
relationships are presented in Tables 3-6. 

The reduction that resulted from this 
control was greater the greater the speci- 
ficity of the control. Where the exact num- 
ber of non-church organizations or the 
number of organization meetings was speci- 
fied, the reduction in the relationships in- 
creased. Naturally, tables incorporating this 
degree of specificity are too clumsy to pre- 
sent in a paper of this scope. 


n pos ‘ 
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One qualification must be registered here. 
This is the role of additional variables.*4 
Clearly age, sex, denominational affiliation, 


-*4Tt is interesting that in a recent article on re- 
ligious activity and social status which stressed 
the importance of controlling additional third 
variables, over-all associational activity was not 
even mentioned as one important enough to con- 
trol (see Dillingham, op. cit., pp. 416, 421-22). 
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and degree of urbanness all play some role 
in determining both religious and non-reli- 
gious activity as well as in affecting the 
stratification variables. Does this regularity 
hold for women as well as for men? For 
urban and for rural dwellers? For Catholics 
and Protestants, for sects and “old-line” 
denominations? For all age groups? Clear- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, 
BY EDUCATION: APPALACHIAN SAMPLE 


DISREGARDING NON- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


Low” Non- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


“Hrica” Nox- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 





Grade High Grade High Grade High 

School School School School School School 
Church attendance....... 43 63 38 49 58 71 
Church associations... ..... 27 50 21 39 46 56 
Church contributions. .... 37 53 32 38 08 62 
All church meetings...... 34 47 29 35 47 54 
Lord’s Supper............ 45 66 39 55 63 73 
All religious activities..... 21 29 18 18 30 35 
Church leadership...... ia 33 54 27 45 50 60 
IN® OIE EE ET T 511 567 380 208 125 355 


- Note.—Indicator for a “‘high’*level of church participation: church attendance: once a week or more; church as- 
sociations: three memberships or more; church contributions: one hundred dollars or more given in the past year; 
all church meetings: one hundred or more attended in the past year; Lord’s Supper: partaken at least once in the 


past year; all religious activities: six or more in the past week. Indicator for non-church activity: “low”: 


attended 


no meetings of non-church organizations in the past year; “high”: attended at least one meeting of non-church or- 


ganization in the past year. 


* N’s for all of the following tables vary somewhat due to non-response. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, 
BY OCCUPATION:* APPALACHIAN SAMPLE 


DISREGARDING Non- 
CEURCH ACTIVITY 


Blue White 

Collar Collar 
Church attendance....... 49 77 
Church associations....... 39 56 
Church contributions. .... 44 67 
All church meetings...... 38 61 
Lord’s Supper............ 51 80 
All religious activities’... . 20 45 
Church leadership........ 41 64 
IV AE A A 522 254 


“Low” Nox- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


“Hic” NoN- 
CHURCH ÅCTIVITY 


Blue White Blue White 

Collar Collar Collar Collar 
40 65 62 82 
27 46 55 60 
38 53 53 73 
29 54 50 64 
41 71 66 84 
15 36 27 49 
31 54 54 69 

295 78 223 176 


* Farmers were eliminated because of their ambiguous occupational status. They were not eliminated from the 
education table because they could be arranged educationally. V’s and percentages in the two tables do not match 


perfectly, therefore. . 
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ly an entire monograph, and not merely a 
paper of this scope, would be necessary to 
answer these quetsions. The author cannot 
go into these complex questions because of 
space limitations, except to point out that 
the Congregational study’s sample was lim- 
ited to urban and suburban dwellers and to 
a single denomination, the Congregational 
Christian Church; naturally, this does not 
eliminate the influence of all of the vari- 
ables mentioned, but it does suggest that 
they might not make our conclusions in- 
valid. 

A second qualification that must be en- 
tered here is the fact that the class differ- 
ences in church activity did not entirely 
disappear; they were only reduced signifi- 
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cantly. Clearly, then, the relationship is not 
completely spurious. Class still affects 
church activity to some degree even when 
this crucial third variable is controlled. We 
therefore cannot eliminate its role in the 
relationship, though it can be seen as less 
determining than was true previously. 
The last qualification relates to the direc- 
tion of the relationship. Although we have 
designated over-all organizational participa- 
tion as the general dimension under which 
we may subsume church participation, it is 
conceivable that church activity causes 
non-church activity, that is, that because 
one attends church one feels compelled to 
participate in other organizations as well. 
Although our thesis is a more plausible one, 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, BY EDUCATION: CONGREGATIONAL SAMPLE 


‘Low? Non- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


*Hicn’? Non- 
CHURCH Activity 


DISREGARDING NON- 
CRURCH Acriviry 


No Some | College No Some | College No Some | College 

College | College |Graduate} College | College |Graduate} College | College |Graduate 
Church attendance......... 56 55 55 55 53 55 57 56 55 
Church contributions....... 43 45 5i 39 35 43 50 53 54 
Church leadership.......... 29 36 43 26 26 37 34 43 45 


454 752 | 1,372 


Note.—Indicator for a “high” level of church sttiripa tion: church attendance: attendance three times a month or more; church 
contributions: contributes regularly to at least three church funds; church leadership: holds an officership in at least one church 
organization. Indicator for non-church activity: “low”: mentions membership i in fewer than two non- -church organizations; “high”: 
mentions membership in two or more non-church organizations. 


TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, BY OCCUPATION: CONGREGATIONAL SAMPLE 


‘Low’? Non- 
CHURCH Activity 


Hren’ Non- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


DISREGARDING NON- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 





Lab | Sales | Mgr | Prof Lab | Sales | Mgr | Prof Lab | Sales | Mgr | Prof 
Church attend- 
ance......... 9 55 52 58 49 56 50 57 53 53 52 59 
Church contribu- 
tIOnS.... uaea 45 52 50 33 38 39 42 43 52 58 54 
Church leader- 
SHIP Gwe esat 25 33 42 42 22 29 32 36 30 36 48 46 
a PTEE EE 570 | 931 714 |1,921 319 | 474 | 249 678 | 244) 457 | 458 |1,231 


Note.—Prof = professional; mgr = managerial; sales = sales and clerical; lab = manual labor. 
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within the confines of this paper we cannot 
eliminate the alternative argument. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Our findings strongly suggest that church 
activity, such as attendance at church 
ritual, cannot be seen as an unambiguous 
reflection of religiosity, that is, as a measure 
of religious feeling. Church participation 
clearly means something quite different for 
members of the white-collar occupational 
level than it does for manual laborers. To 
judge by the evidence, for the former it is 
in part an extension of their over-all asso- 
ciational participation. It appears that 
church activity has become secularized to 
such an extent that it can be subsumed, at 
least partially, under general associational 
activity; it is quite possible that to this ex- 
tent religious activity has lost much of its 
uniqueness historically, much of its sepa- 
rateness from the other institutions in soci- 
ety. It does not seem to be experienced as 
a special and exclusive form of sociation. 

Working-class church members, however, 
display a quite different pattern of religios- 
ity. They participate less in formal church 
activities, but their religious activity does 
not appear to be nearly so secularized. It is 
. more specifically religious in character. 
This is indicated by the fact that on a num- 
ber of other religious dimensions, dimen- 
sions not dependent on extraneous non- 
religious variables, individuals of manual- 
status levels appear to display a consider- 
ably higher level of religious response. This 
is true particularly of psychological vari- 
ables, such as religious “salience,” the 
greater feeling that the church and religion 
are great forces in the lives of respond- 
ents.*° It is also true for “religiosity” as 
measured by a higher level of religious con- 
cerns and for religious “involvement,” the 
extent to which the individual is psycho- 
logically dependent on some sort of specifi- 
cally religious sociation in his life. 
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This is not to say that these two meas- 
ures of religion, formal church participation 
and religious “involvement,” are different 
and equally valid indicators of religiosity, 
each one measuring a different type of reli- 
giousness, each one bearing a different rela- 
tionship to stratification variables. It is to 
say, rather, that some of the traditional 
measures of religiousness, such as church 
attendance, ought not even to be used at all. 
Church activity is not really a “pure” meas- 
ure of one particular kind of religiosity; it 
is not a measure that can be considered 
specifically religious in character. Its 
strength and degree depend in such a large 
measure on non-religious factors that it can- 
not be said to measure a purely religious 
variable; secular variables are intertwined 
with it. 

This also means that we must now shift 
a large part of the burden of the explanation 
of the different levels of church activity of 
the various class levels from religiousness 
specifically to organizational activity per se. 
Instead of asking: “Why are the middle 
classes more religious than the laboring 
classes?” or “Why do those of middle-class 
status attend church more?” we must ask, 
rather: “Why are the middle classes more 
active in voluntary organizations?” or 
“Why do they participate more in social 
activities of all kinds?” This makes the 
question a more general one, one less tied 
to one specific institution. We should seek 
the explanation at a higher level of general- 
ity than has been true in the past. This is 
not an explanation, of course, but it does 
point to where one might be found. What 
we have done is not to solve a question but 
to reroute questions about a specific rela- 
tionship to a more fruitful area of inquiry. 
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Demerath, op. cit., p. 153. 


2 Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Religion and Humani- 
tarianism,” Psychological Monographs, LXIII, 
Whole No. 304 (1949), 13. 
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Negroes in Cities: Residential Segregation 
and Neighborhood Change. By KARL E. 
TAEUBER and ALMA F. TAEUBER. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. Pp. xvii+ 284. 
$9.95. 


This is an important book. It is not only 
a well-written report of highly competent re- 
search, but it also focuses upon the critical 
feature of the current racial scene in our 
cities—housing. 

Residential segregation is rapidly becoming 
the principal barrier to racial progress in the 
United States. It severely limits neighborly, 
equal-status contact between Negro and white 
Americans, and it determines segregated pat- 
terns in many other realms as well. Yet resi- 
dential segregation has proved to be the most 
resistant to change of all realms, perhaps, be- 
cause it is so critical to racial change in gen- 
eral. Fortunately, then, the Taeubers have skil- 
fully blocked out for us the enormous dimen- 
sions of this problem, the current trends, and 
where we must go from here. 

The Taeubers employ a block index of resi- 
dential segregation that ranges from zero to 
one hundred and indicates the percentage of 
a city’s Negro households that would have to 
be relocated on predominantly white blocks 
if the city were to achieve completely unsegre- 
gated housing. This “index of dissimilarity” 1s 
derived as follows: first, identify each block 
where the percentage of non-white households 
is greater than that of the city as a whole; 
second, calculate the percentages of the city’s 
non-white and white households which reside 
on these blocks; and, third, obtain the index 
score by subtracting the white from the non- 
white percentage. The relevant 1960 block 
data for these calculations exist for 207 cities 
with more than one thousand non-white house- 
holds; for 1940, 1950, and 1960 comparisons, 
the data exist for 109 such cities. 

The findings generated by this realistic index 
are stark. “A high degree of racial residential 
segregation is universal in American cities” 
(p. 2). For 1960, the median score is 87.8 with 
a range of 60.4 (Sacramento, California, where 


Asian Americans lower the index) to 98.1 
(Fort Lauderdale, Florida). Within this nar- 
row range, northeastern (particularly New 
England) and western cities tend to have the 
lowest indexes, midwestern cities somewhat 
higher indexes, and southern cities the highest 
of all. From 1940 to 1950, housing segrega- 
tion increased throughout the nation; but 
from 1950 to 1960, it continued to rise in the 
South while decreasing slightly outside of the 
South. 

Indeed, there is something especially devas- 
tating about the separation of Negroes. Index 


‘comparisons reveal that Negro Americans are 


far more segregated residentially than those 
in low-status occupations, any nationality 
group, or even other victims of discrimination 
Japanese, Chinese, Puerto Rican, or Mexi- 
can Americans. Nor can the Negro’s relative 
poverty begin to account for this potent pat- 
tern of separation. “Economic factors,” the 
Taeubers state flatly, “cannot account for 
more than a small portion of observed levels 
of racial residential segregation” (p. 2). Con- 
sequently, “improving the economic status of 
Negroes is unlikely by itself to alter prevail- 
ing patterns of racial residential segregation” 
(p. 95). 

The book also probes into the processes of 
neighborhood change. “Tipping points” are 
found to be more closely linked with the sup- 
ply and demand for housing in interracial 
areas than with white racial attitudes. Indeed, 
“traditional accounts of the process of racial 
residential succession, which stress the low 
socioeconomic status of the Negro population 
entering a new neighborhood, the overcrowd- 
ing and deterioration of housing, the declines 
in property values, and the flight of whites 
from the neighborhood are outdated oversim- 
plifications. Expansion of Negro residential 
areas in recent years has been led by Negroes 
of high socioeconomic status. ... The invaded 
areas tend to be occupied by whites of moder- 
ately high socioeconomic status, and the hous- 
ing is predominantly in good rather than sub- 
standard condition” (p. 7). 
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The authors conclude: “Patterns of resi- 
dential segregation have yet to show signs of 
significant weakening. Continuing conflict over 
residential segregation thus seems inevitable, 
not only because of Negro dissatisfactions over 
housing, but because residential segregation 
is a particularly tenacious barrier to the full 
participation of Negroes in the general soci- 
ety” (p. 8). Little wonder, therefore, that fed- 
eral officials are taking a greater interest in 
direct legislative efforts to alleviate this prob- 
lem. 

This volume, then, is essential reading for all 
students of both American race relations and 
American cities. It will be regarded as the 
definitive work to date on urban residential 
segregation by race, 

THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 
Harvard University 


The Kennedy Assassination and the American 
Public: Social Communication in Crisis. 
Edited by BRADLEY §. GREENBERG and Ep- 
WIN B. PARKER. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xvi+392. $8.95. 


Children and the Death of a President: Multi- 
disciplinary Studies. Edited by MARTHA 
WOLFENSTEIN and GILBERT KLIMAN. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 

' 1965. Pp. xxix+256. $4.95. 


President Kennedy was shot at 12:30 p.m. on 
November 22, 1963, and pronounced dead 
one-half hour later. By then, according to 
the NORC, two out of three adults in the 
United States had heard of it; an hour later, 
92 per cent knew, and by 6 p.m. it was 99.8 
per cent. No item of news has ever traveled 
so fast nor been so promptly and thoroughly 
studied. 

In the anthology by Greenberg and Parker, 
twenty-six papers appear, of which the first 
seven tell about events as reported and pre- 
sented to the people over the “Black Week- 
end.” Tom Wicker of the New York Times’ 
Washington bureau begins it with the best 
account of a top-notch reporter at work since 
television entered the news field. In subse- 
quent sections, research findings describe how 
the public found out, how people felt, and 
what they did, as learned by social scientists 
—in Baltimore and Boulder, Colorado, in 
Manhattan and, of course, in hapless Dallas— 
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who questioned schoolchildren, women, Ne- 
groes, university undergraduates, and other 
sample populations, sorted by occupation, ed- 
ucation, region, and so on. Those Cinderellas 
of the pollsters—women, Negroes, and the 
unlettered—show up, as usual, as the laggards 
and the extremists. Coleman and Hollander 
find that fear and anxiety increase at first, 
then normally abate. But this did not happen 
among the Negroes (p. 267). Already an un- 
easy and restless public, they saw themselves 
made leaderless in an unfriendly world, and 
in their ranks fear waxed. Noting that the 
opinions of the educated are not found at the 
extremes, the Baltimore team concludes: 
“Formal education is the principal civilizing 
device.” 

In a concluding section, four papers dis- 
cuss the political effects of the weekend’s two 
strangely linked murders, neither of which is 
supposed to “happen here.” Wilbur Schramm 
and others argue that if this national disaster 
was integrative it was because the speed and 
completeness with which the public learned 
the news gave it a sense of itself and its one- 
ness. 

This is an informative compilation and a 
credit to sociology. But if Friedman and 
Pierce-Jones’s method for studying response 
to disaster is, as they hope, adopted by others, 
we could wish that the borrowers rephrase 
the statement, “The idea of collective respon- 
sibility for the killing of President Kennedy 
must be applied [szc/] to all the citizens of 
Texas.” An idea may be hot, but it is not a 
mustard plaster! 

Beginning with the tenet that the mature 
personality is a continuous development from 
birth onward, Wolfenstein and Kliman’s col- 
lection of studies assess in various ways the 
role in the socialization of children of their 
reactions to the news of the president’s death 
and to the presence of grieving adults. The 
papers consider the experiences of pupils in 
public and in private schools, of university 
undergraduates, of the normal and the men- 
tally disturbed, as learned through observa- 
tion, interviews, projective techniques, and 
psychoanalytic disclosures by psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and political scientists—thirteen 
in all—who saw in the assassination and what 
followed a political event which penetrated 
the world of children. 

To select a few details: Roberta 5. Sigel, 
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sampling schoolchildren in Detroit, found 
the somaticized emotional reactions of the 
younger pupils resembled those the NORC 
found among adults more closely than did 
those of adolescents. She wonders if the teen- 
agers are striving to look “cool.” Observing 
a group of children already bereft of a parent, 
Martha Wolfenstein suggests that grieving for 
the president provides a safe outlet to the 
child who denies his own parent’s death and 
does not permit himself to mourn it. In what 
forms a good compliment to Friedman and 
Pierce-Jones’s piece in the volume reviewed 
above, Greenstein noted that undergraduates 
look to their age-mates to learn how to “han- 
dle” grief, and that college athletes—like the 
young teen-agers studied by Ginsparg, Mor- 
iarty, and Lois Murphy and the grade-school 
pupils observed by Sigel—dwell on the ways 
Oswald should have been tortured. 
This very readable compilation should be 
widely useful. 
HELEN MacGILL HUGHES 


Brandeis University 
and 
Wellesley College 


The Social Psychology of Social Movements. 
By Hans Tocm. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1965. Pp. xiv+257. $6.50. 


Whether you consider this book important 
and interesting or merely sometimes inter- 
esting but often pedestrian, depends, in part, 
on your assessment of the present state of 
the field. In Toch’s view, the psychological 
study of individual participation in social 
movements is terribly neglected. He is more 
interested in demonstrating the psychologi- 
cal significance of the subject matter and the 
rich supply of data in the real world than he 
is in advancing the rigor of the field. For 
him, the neglect of this field justifies an anti- 
quarian and eclectic approach. 

Toch’s approach is antiquarian in that he 
avidly collects illustrations of exotic move- 
ments, or pseudomovements, exemplifying the 
range of appeals inducing people to participate 
—from the lonely widows who find solutions 
to their problems at Arthur Murray’s Dance 
Studios to the members of Cargo Cults caught 
in “dead-end” situations, from the fat ones 
who join TOPS (Taking Off Pounds Sensibly) 
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to the disaffectors leaving the Communist 
Party. His approach is eclectic in that he uses 
a commonsense psychology drawn from many 
sources—here a little Freud, there a dab of 
Rokeach (aha!), a little cognitive inconsist- 
ency, plus a pinch of authoritarianism. 

Since my own view is that the relevance of 
social movements to social science hardly needs 
stating—if psychologists have not studied 
them, others have—the evaluation of the book 
must rest on its contribution to the systematic 
study of social movements, not on its general 
readability or plausibility. From this perspec- 
tive, I find the volume wanting. 

The book is divided into three loosely con- 
nected parts, “The Nature of Social Move- 
ments,” “The Careers of Members,” and “De- 
terminants and Consequences.” But only the 
second section is of a piece; in it he treats the 
process of joining a social movement—includ- 
ing a discussion of conversion experiences, the 
consequences of membership, and the process 
of disaffection. 

Throughout, two themes are central: the 
psychological functions for individuals of be- 
longing and the transactional processes by 
which movements exercise their appeal. His 
analysis in using these themes is often quite 
penetrating. For instance, he nicely argues the 
way in which paranoid mechanisms for inter- 
preting society fit in with authoritarianism, and 
at the same time he gives a simple solution to 
a terribly confusing world of events. Or again, 
his discussion of social movements as sources of 
legitimating authority is superb. 

Toch also makes interesting distinctions 
among some borderline phenomena. Latent so- 
cial movements are those where the hidden ap- 
peals of an organization solve the social prob- 
lems of the joiner. If the hidden appeal was 
made manifest, it might fail. Thus, people tak- 
ing repeated lessons at an Arthur Murray 
Studio do not learn for dancing’s sake, but to 
end their isolation. However, if the appeal was 
made manifest, Toch thinks many people 
would not join. 

In spite of these merits, the author’s attitude 
toward data and his conceptual frame of refer- 
ence limit the value of his work. His psycho- 
logical orientation leads to major limitations 
in his explanation of specific cases. To take but 
one case, his explanation of McCarthyism is 
solely in terms of America’s experience of loss 
of status and power connecting up with author- 
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itarian personalities and paranoid reactions. 
There is no attention to the societal norms and 
institutions (as in E. A. Shils’s The Torment of 
Secrecy) that provides the context for Mc- 
Carthyism. 

On the empirical side, it is discouraging 
that he absolutely refuses to use quantitative 
data that are already available or to take a 
critical stance toward those which he does use. 
On the one hand, he naively generalizes to the 
nation from a finding that in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, small businessmen were likely to support 
McCarthy. On the other hand, he refuses to 
track down the systematic data collected by 
pollsters and others, that would buttress his 
analysis. For instance, there are systematic 
bodies of data on conversion to both religious 
movements and communism. 

Two final criticisms: First, he takes a typi- 
cal liberal position toward the relation of the 
larger society to social movements. The larger 
society ought to be tolerant, for people have 
needs which will out! This position is a simpli- 
fication of the complex problem of societal 
self-defense; furthermore, it ignores the condi- 
tions under which societies are or are not “tol- 
erant.” Second, his tendency to deal with the 
esoteric leads him away from the massive body 
of literature on the central social movements 
of our time—from Nazism to socialism to the 
civil rights movements, and from their histori- 
cal precursors. Possibly Toch thought these 
would provide less interesting material for his 
psychological interpretation. If so, he was 
wrong. 

In sum, this is a sometimes interesting book 
on an important topic that missed the chance 
to be an important contribution. 


Maver N. ZALD 
Vanderbilt Universtiy 


Volunteers for Learning: A Study of the Edu- 
cational Pursuits of American Adults. By 
Joun W. C. JOHNSTONE and Ramon J. 
Rivera, Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1965. Pp. xxviii+624. $12.50. 


The continuous participation of adults in 
further education is generally considered to be 
indispensible in modern society. That some 
adults do participate is well known, but how 
many or what kinds of educational activities 
has not been known on a national scale. Nu- 
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merous descriptive and analytic surveys of par- 
ticipation in adult education have been made 
on a local level or within specific institutions, 
but these have not supplied any general over- 
view of the total extent of this activity. Here 
then, for the first time, is a survey on a nation- 
al scale that is inclusive of all forms of further 
education at all levels. 

The concepts and definitions established for 
the survey are precise so as to differentiate be- 
tween adult education and self-education in a 
manner not achieved in previous surveys. Fur- 
thermore, the use of a role concept as an indi- 
cator of adult status is more functional than 
age in identifying the clientele for adult edu- 
cation. It is in the determination of an educa- 
tional activity that the study may be ques- 
tioned for it has included Sunday school as an 
educational activity. This leads to an imbal- 
ance in the analysis of the data which is remi- 
niscent of earlier studies of social participation 
where church attendance was measured as 
comparable to organizational participation. 
This is misleading with respect to any precise 
measure of further education and the role of 
institutions or agencies in the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

At the same time that it seems to overem- 
phasize the role of the church, this study ap- 
pears to underrate adult education in rural 
areas. It is difficult to determine whether this 
has resulted from sampling procedures or from 
the identification and classification of the spon- 
sorship of educational activities. Certainly, the 
role of the Cooperative Extension Service in 
rural adult education is well known, but it does 
not appear here as a significant force either with 
respect to rural areas or the more recent moves 
into suburban and even urban areas. 

The data provided about participants in 
adult education is more detailed and informa- 
tive than any that has been available previous- 
ly. This reinforces many generalizations about 
participation that have been derived from 
earlier scattered surveys, but it supplies more 
specific details than were available heretofore. 
Such information emphasizes the fact that 
adult education is educating the segment of the 
population that needs it most. This should be 
helpful in planning for adult education by 
identifying the kinds of people most likely to 
participate in various kinds of educational ac- 
tivities and by helping to identify the condi- 
tions necessary to reach those not now in- 
volved. These data, then, hold many implica- 
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tions for adult educators about the form and 
content of educational programs that should 
not be ignored. 

In studying the facilities for adult education, 
NORC made a detailed inventory of programs 
and resources in “the Middle-Sized City” 
which illustrates the diversity of educational 
opportunity one can expect to find in any com- 
munity. In spite of the wealth of available op- 
portunity for education, however, too few 
adults in a community were aware of the spe- 
cific activities at hand. This certainly is a 
measure of institutional performance in mak- 
ing known the programs offered. 

The final section of the report deals with the 
education of the late adolescent, and it does 
much to explain the relationship of this group 
with the school and with the idea of continuing 
education. This should be of particular interest 
to school personnel and it is relevant to adult 
education by providing insights into the origins 
of resistance to further learning on the part of 
certain segments of the adult population. 

For practicing adult educators, this NORC 
study is both an evaluation of present practices 
and a prophecy for the future. It indicates 
clearly the need to rethink and redesign certain 
aspects of adult education so as to increase 
participation from the lower socioeconomic 
levels which are not now involved extensively 
and which need it most. With respect to the 
future, “America is likely to experience an 
adult education explosion during the next few 
decades,” and “the potential audience for adult 
education is increasing at a much faster rate 
than the population as a whole.” With this 
warning at hand, it behooves adult educators 
to prepare for the future. 

The Carnegie Corporation is to be com- 
mended for supporting this research, NORC 
and John W. C. Johnstone are to be con- 
gratulated for producing this study, which 
will long be a benchmark for future research 
in this area. Such a study will surely bring 
adult education into focus as a large and im- 
portant activity that warrants increasing atten- 
tion from the social ‘sciences. 


Coolie VERNER 


University of British Columbia 


Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties, Vol. I: England. By Moser Ostro- 
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GORSKI. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. 
Pp. Ixxxii-+350. $7.50. 


Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties, Vol. II: The United States. By 
Moser Ostrocorsxi. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1964. Pp. xv+418. $8.95. 


First published in 1902, these two volumes 
bythe distinguished Russian student of poli- 
tics, Mosei Ostrogorski (1854-1919), are 
among the few works that can claim with 
some justice to be indispensable for the un- 
derstanding of. modern democracy in general 
and American democracy in particular. They 
thus suggest comparison to the books of 
Tocqueville and Bryce; indeed, the latter 
graced them with an appreciative preface. 
Yet Ostrogorski has suffered from neglect of 
late: these two volumes have long been un- 
available. This is a matter of profound regret 
and not only because of the author’s seminal 
influence on later social scientists, including— 
as one is informed in the introduction by Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset-—Max Weber and Robert 
Michels. It is a matter of regret primarily be- 
cause Ostrogorski’s work is more than an in- 
fluential curiosity; it is a model of its kind, 
a work from which one can learn as much 
today as one could sixty years ago. 

Ostrogorski carefully studied the conse- 
quences of universal suffrage and the ensuing 
mass democracy in the two most democratical- 
ly oriented societies of his time: England and 
the United States. He traced the development 
of the modern party system in these countries 
and the evolution of various concomitant 
phenomena: bureaucracies, party hacks, po- 
litical conventions, etc. Presenting a wealth of 
detailed information, Ostrogorski revealed 
himself as a shrewd historian: he had an un- 
erring sense of relevance, and he knew how 
to bring the past to life. Presenting a view 
of political phenomena as they are, he revealed 
himself the very model of a social scientist, 
allowing the subject matter he investigated 
to emerge with maximum clarity. Yet at the 
same time he managed to do more than to 
describe: one can gather from him a good 
idea of the problems of democracy—its perils 
and its promises. In other words, Ostrogorski 
goes beyond description to evaluation. In 
this especially the work can serve as a model 
for social science, a discipline that sometimes 
is tempted to assume that description pre- 
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cludes evaluation. Ostrogorski could describe 
democracy so forcefully because he could 
evaluate: to describe corruptions such as 
rigged conventions—which he did—for what 
they are, one has to have standards of what 
ought to be. 

For these and many other reasons, one 
wants to have these books available. Ordi- 
narily it would be a pleasure and a duty to 
commend their editor, Mr. Lipset, for a great 
service performed. He is, however, not merely 
their editor, but also their abridger. It is dif- 
ficult to justify any abridgment of a classic 
at all, and Lipset has nowhere attempted such 
justification. At the very least, the reader 
has a right to know where and how cuts have 
been made. He is not informed by the editor, 
nor is he given any scholarly apparatus, ex- 
cept a lengthy introduction that is interest- 
ing—and, for all its length, somewhat per- 
functory. That introduction is printed in both 
volumes; this reviewer must be forgiven for 
wondering about this procedure. Much of 
Ostrogorski he is not even permitted to read 
once; all of Lipset he has the opportunity to 
read twice. But one must in fairness add that 
the abridging has been done with some meas- 
ure of insight: the cut version is only slightly 
more difficult to read than the original—and 
classic—text. 

WERNER J. DANNHAUSER 


New School for Social Research 
New York 


The Mass Consumption Society. By GEORGE 
Katona. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1964. Pp. vilit343. $7.95. 


It is strange that sociologists do not pay 
more attention to consumer behavior, since it 
plays an important part in people’s lives. For 
the knowledge we do have of the American 
consumer, what he does with his income and 
why, we owe a good deal to the economist, 
George Katona, and is colleagues at the 
Survey Research Center at Michigan. Based 
on the findings of almost two decades of re- 
search, this book vigorously defends our ma- 
terialistic, consumption-oriented society that 
has been attacked by such critics as Galbraith, 
Packard, and Toynbee. The title is meant to 
capture the essence of America today—its 
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emergence as the first society in history in 
which the masses have discretionary income— 
income beyond that needed for subsistence. 
This fact, Katona argues, makes the consumer 
a powerful force in the economy. Consumer 
investment (expenditures) must be considered 
along with business investment and govern- 
ment policy if the economy is to be under- 
stood. 

A basic proposition in Katona’s economic 
theory is that consumption is not determined 
solely by income. In addition to ability to 
buy, the psychological factor of willingness 
to buy must be taken into account, and this, 
in turn, rests upon the motives, attitudes, and 
beliefs of consumers. Katona argues the case 
for psychological economics by showing how 
changes in consumers’ sentiments—their level 
of optimism about their own future and the 
state of the economy—help predict business 
cycles. 

Katona delights in reporting findings that 
disprove common sense assumptions about 
consumer behavior. For example, it is not true 
that affluence leads to complacency—the more 
people have, the more they want. (In fact, 
ever rising aspirations is the driving force in 
the mass consumption society; the pursuit 
of consumer goods makes for prosperity and, 
in the long run, promises to bring about world 
peace.) Pension plans and old age insurance 
do not discourage saving—they may even stim- 
ulate saving. Instead of panic buying in times 
of rising prices, consumers may react to in- 
flation by restricting consumption. 

The only villians in this rosy picture of 
American society are the aforementioned so- 
cial critics. Poverty is decreasing and gets 
scant attention; consumer credit is good, an 
important stimulus to economic growth; ad- 
vertising is not the evil that it is often made 
out to be; businessmen are not motivated only 
by profits—they also worry about their public 
image and are concerned with the general 
welfare. The consumer may not be a totally 
rational man, but he is not an irrational man 
either. He is portrayed by Katona as a “sen- 
sible,” “conservative,” “discriminating” per- 
son who tries to keep himself informed but is 
slow to learn. (He is woefully ignorant of 
economic principles, equating public debt with 
private debt, both of which are bad; he thinks 
inflation is bad and fails to link it with pros- 
perity.) The consumer’s psychology, Katona 
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claims, helps stabilize the economy. In good 
times the consumer does not let his consump- 
tion desires get out of hand but behaves cau- 
tiously for fear that the good times will not 
last; likewise, he soon adjusts to bad times 
and becomes more optimistic about the future, 
thus stimulating the economy. 

Although Katona approves of consumers’ 
efforts to keep themselves informed and to 
act more rationally, there is one area in which 
his data show that consumers are not in- 
formed, and, futhermore, Katona is not sure 
that they should be. This is the matter of the 
cost of consumer credit. Unlike the findings 
about almost any other item of information, 
the better educated and better paid are just as 
ignorant of the costs of credit as the poorly 
educated and poorly paid. He interprets his 
finding as meaning that consumers do not 
care about the costs of credit since they do 
not take the trouble to find out about them. 
What he fails to mention is that the business 
community goes to great lengths to misinform 
the consumer by stating interest charges in 
ways that are almost impossible to interpret. 

In a footnote we learn that in 1960 Katona 
testified at a Senate hearing against the “truth 
in lending” bill that would have forced credi- 
tors to disclose credit costs in terms of a sim- 
ple annual interest rate. In contrast with his 
opinion that consumers do not care about this 
issue, Katona defends his position at the hear- 
ing on the grounds that a disclosure of the true 
cost of credit at that time would have had 
harmful effects on the economy, since consum- 
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ers might have been reluctant to use credit if 
they knew how much it cost. The intent of 
Senator Douglas’ bill is to make credit costs 
competitive by permitting consumers to shop 
for credit, something that they cannot easily 
do now. Apparently Katona’s stress on the 
importance of the consumer does not always 
include a concern for the consumer’s interest. 

This book is a gold mine of facts; for ex- 
ample, how many families own stock and the 
size of their holdings, the number of people 
who hold more than one job, the number of 
adults who travel each year, the number of 
families that buy cars, appliances, and furni- 
ture each year, etc. And there are even some 
observations that have implications for socio- 
logical research. Thus Katona links the in- 
creasing security-mindedness of the population 
—the reduction of risk-taking—to the growth 
of contractual obligations. For people who 
must make payments on mortgages, insurance, 
and installment debt, a reduction in income 
can be catastrophic. At another point, Katona 
observes that the government should concern 
itself with the social and psychological prob- 
lems of consumers (as well as their economic 
ones) since these might damage the optimism 
which is so important for economic growth. 
Perhaps in his future research Katona will 
follow up this idea and show how other areas 
of life interact with consumer behavior. 


DAvip CAPLOVITZ 
Columbia University 
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Dr. Carlin, a lawyer and sociologist, interviewed more than 800 attorneys in private prac- 
tice in New York City to study the influences on ethical conduct in the legal profession. 
He found that lawyers in smaller firms, many from minority ethnic backgrounds and 
graduates of night law schools, generally handle the legal “dirty work” associated with 
transient, lower-income clientele. These lawyers, at the bottom of the status ladder, are 
subject to far more temptations, opportunities, and client pressures than are practitioners 
with high status clients and colleagues. Dr. Carlin tells us more than has ever been known 
about the social conditions affecting the ethical climate of the profession. His research 
design and findings should interest sociologists (especially those working in the areas of 
deviant behavior, professions, and survey analysis) and all who are concerned with the 
administration of justice. xxvii, 267 pages. $6.75 
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COMPONENTS OF CONTEMPORARY REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS: Franz Schur- 
mann (U. of Calif.), James Petras (U. of Calif.), Irving Markowitz (Queens College), Gordon 
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POLITICAL IDEOLOGY OF AMERICAN CORPORATE LIBERALISM: Ronald Radosh 
(City University, N.Y.), Martin J. Sklar (New School), Gabriel Kolko (U. of Penna.), Robert 
Engler (Sarah Lawrence), Philip Foner (New York), James Weinstein (Studies on the Left). 


Dinner Speaker: Conor Cruise O’Brien (NYU) 


Write for Complete Information and Applications: 


SOCIALIST SCHOLARS CONFERENCE 
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ON THE COUNTRY’S FUTURE 


urar POR YOU 


1- THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
/ FREE! N (CED) consists of 200 outstanding leaders in American 
business and education. This unusual combination of busi- 
ness and scholastic leadership blends practical experi- 
ence with scholarly thought ‘in coming to grips with the 
nation's major national and international problems. 


These significant 
publications analyze 
and suggest solutions | 
for the economic 


problems affecting CED is a.nonprofit, nonpartisan educational and research 
your future. L organization whose objective reports discover what is 

W Pa good for the whole American economy rather than for any 
ee ees oO particular group. 


Copies are available without cost or obligation to readers of The American Journal of Sociology 
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My Name (Please Type or Print) 
My Address (Street and Number) 
(City) (Zone) (State) 


O Businessman [] Educator [] Professional 
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FAMILY PLANNING 
AND POPULATION PROGRAMS 


Edited by BERNARD BERELSON and OTHERS 


This book contains the major part of all that is known to date 
about organizing, conducting, and evaluating birth and population 
control programs throughout the world. Social workers, sociologists, 
doctors, public health administrators, educators, media specialists, 
demographers, and economists discuss population control in their 
respective countries. The special needs and problems of under- 
developed countries are stressed. 


Based on a conference recently held in Geneva, Switzerland, under 
the joint sponsorship of The Population Council and The Ford Foun- 
dation, this book points the way to increasingly effective measures. 
Sixty-one articles are included under the following subjects: National 
Programs: Achievements and Problems—Organization and Admin- 
istration of Programs-——Contraceptive Methods: Programmatic Im- 
plications—Research and Evaluation—Summary: Implications and 
Major Themes of the Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 


In Canada, University of Toronto Press 
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I bought my) —_ 
first Savings Bond 
25 years ago 


I was 14 years old 


NOW 
PAYING 
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Mr. Jack Benny, distinguished 
star of the entertainment 
world, may not have a com- 
puter’s memory when it comes 
to his age, but his dates are 
accurate about Savings Bonds. 


The first Series E U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond was issued 25 years 
ago on May 1, 1941, to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Mr. Benny was already 
famous as a radio comedian 
(the youngest in the business, 
by his own admission). And 
in the years which followed, 
he proved himself to be a good 
friend of the Bond Program, 
not only buying Bonds, but 
helping to sell them. 
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Through his efforts and 
those of countless other vol- 
unteers in radio and TV, stage 
and screen, and in all walks of 
life, the American people 
have bought more than $150 
billion in Bonds. 


Of these, about $100 billion 
have been cashed in for emer- 
gencies, homes, retirement, 
etc. The balance is being held 
by tens of millions of Ameri- 
can families. 


Start building your nest-egg 
with Savings Bonds—for 
yourself, and to back up our 
men in Vietnam. But give it a 
chance to build up by starting 
young. Like Jack Benny. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is presented as a public 
service in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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POVERTY & HUMAN RESOURCES ABSTRACTS 


America’s Foremost Informational Source pn Poverty and Human Resources 





I. What PHRA Does Monthly 
A. Reads and categorizes over 3000 informational inputs 


1. periodicals - 5. speeches 


2. pamphlets 
3. books | 
A, unpublished working papers 7. any other relevant material 
B. 


Solicits a 10-20 page article examining recent trends in poverty 
or human resources 


6. seminar and research reports 


I. What PHRA Publishes Bimonthly T 
A. 50 abstracts (400-600 words) z 
B. 75-200 subject annotations x Ae 


C. Selected bibliographies 
D. 10-20 page article examining a particular aspect of the pov- 
erty problem or various trends in the field 


ll], PHRA’s Resources 

A. All major publishers 

B. All major local, state and federal agencies working in this area 

C. Virtually eyery major private agency connected with pores or 
human resources 

D. Colleges and universities throughout the nation 

E, National Information Referral Committee (leading men and 
women in the field of poverty and human resources) 


Annual Subscription: $30.00 Loose-leaf, $40.00 Bound 





PHRA P. O. BOX 1567 + ANN ARBOR + MICHIGAN 48106 
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GAMSON : Reputation and Resources in Community Politics 
MOSKOS : ‘Racial Integration in the Armed Forces 
BONJEAN : Mass, Class, and the Industrial Community 

UNDERHILL : Values and Post-College Career Change 
COSER : Role Distance, Ambivalence, and Transition Status 
_ HAMMOND : Secularization, Incorporation, and Social Relations 
GORDON & MARQUIS : Freedom, Visibility, and Scientific Innovation 
UDRY : Marital Stability 
HALLER & LEWIS : Intersocietal Similarity and Occupational Prestige 
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Reputation and Resources in Community Politics 


William A, Gamson 


ABSTRACT 


This paper focuses on the role of reputational leaders in influencing the outcome of issues in eighteen 
New England communities. When such leaders are both active and united, they are on the winning side 
three-fourths of the time. This is not merely a function of their participation on the more active side, 
for they have as high a proportion of victories when they support the less active side. Furthermore, 
the side supporting change wins only 30 per cent of the time without the united support of reputational 
leaders but two-thirds of the time with it. There seems to be some reality to reputation, and this reality 
is consistent with a theoretical interpretation of reputation as a resource. 


In the post mortem which accompanies 
any political defeat, the losing group will 
typically take itself to task for various fail- 
ures. There is, in such analyses, a tendency 
to assume that the exercise of influence 
alone determines the outcome of a decision. 
The other side is seen as having been more 
effective—as having spent more resources 
or as having used its resources more effi- 
ciently. While this may be true, it is also 
possible in such cases that the losing side 
was quite effective while the winning side 
did little or nothing to further their cause. 
The exercise of influence is only one ele- 
ment in the outcome of political issues, 

It is helpful, in speaking of influence, to 
start with the notion of a decision to be 
made. Influence can then be handled very 
well, as Dahl has suggested,} using the no- 
tion of conditional probability. The amount 
of influence a social unit has had on a deci- 
sion is represented by the difference be- 


*Robert Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” Be- 
havioral Science, II (July, 1957), 201-15. Herbert 
A. Simon and James G. March have suggested 
similar formulations. 


tween the probability of the desired outcome 
before and after the influence attempt. To 
say that one has influenced a decision 
means simply that he has changed the prob- 
ability of the desired outcome in the in- 
tended direction.” By such a definition, the 
presence or absence of influence cannot be 
clearly inferred from whether or not the 
would-be influencer is on the winning side 
of a decision. A partisan group in a com- 
munity may start with little chance of an 
alternative being accepted. By waging a 
vigorous fight they may reach a point 
where acceptance or rejection is touch and 
go. Ultimately, of course, the measure will 
either pass or fail, but we should not judge 
this group to have had influence only if it 
passes. The move from an almost certain 
failure to a near-miss is a mark of their 
influence. Similarly, a victory cannot be 
taken as prima facie evidence of influence 
since a narrow victory by a partisan group 
in a situation in which they would have 

?One might wish to talk of changes in an un- 


intended direction as “negative influence,” but this 
issue is not relevant for the discussion here. 
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won doing nothing is no indication of in- 
fluence. 

This paper is concerned with under- 
standing the outcome of community issues 
and, in particular, with the role that those 
with a general reputation for influence play 
in such outcomes. Factors other than in- 
fluence may, in some cases, put severe lim- 
its on the possible effects which partisan 
groups or individuals may have. Accord- 
ingly, it seems useful to take as a working 
assumption the asymmetry of the influence 
task for different partisan groups. Those on 
one side of an issue are likely to have a 
natural advantage over those on the other 
side, an advantage which will enable them 
to win if they simply hold their own in an 
influence contest. 

What is the nature of this “natural ad- 
vantage’? Most broadly, it is the advan- 
tage that falls to those who do not carry 
the burden of proof. In relatively stable 
situations, this advantage is held by those 
who would maintain a present arrangement 
against those who would alter it. Many 
community issues arise from the presenta- 
tion of a proposal to alter some existing 
facility or service or to add some new facil- 
ity. The burden of proof in such cases gen- 
erally rests with the side proposing the 
change. For example, if a new school is 
proposed, those who oppose it may raise 
any number of questions about need, cost, 
design, site, and so forth. It is not neces- 
sary to resolve such questions in order to 
block action on this proposal; if they re- 
main unanswered, this is generally suffi- 
cient. 

The communities studied here are not 
undergoing acute crises. They are, then, a 
special case in which the natural advantage 
falls to those who would maintain existing 
conditions. To admit the existence of such 
an advantage is not to argue that those 
who desire change will fail but only that 
they will fail in the absence of influence no 
greater than that exercised by the other 
side. In the discussion which follows, spe- 
cial attention is given to the role of “repu- 
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tational leaders” in such an influence 
process. 


REPUTATION AND RESOURCES 


A number of investigators interested in 
the operation of power in the community 
have elicited lists of names of community 
“leaders.” Typically, a panel composed of 
heads of civic associations or some other 
group actively involved in public affairs is 
asked to nominate individuals and the nom- 
inees are in turn interviewed.® This “repu- 
tational method” of studying community 
power has been sharply attacked both for 
the interpretations that are made of the 
list of names obtained and, in more basic 
ways, for the use of such questions at all. 
To quote Polsby, “asking about reputations 
is asking, at a remove, about behavior. It 
can be argued that the researcher should 
make it his business to study behavior di- 
rectly rather than depend on the opinions 
of second hand sources.” 

What does it mean, we may ask, when 
an individual or group of individuals is 
frequently named as “influential” by those 
involved in community political affairs? 
Are such reputations meaningless in them- 
selves, telling us no more at best than we 
might more efficiently learn from studying 
actual influence over decisions? Reputa- 
tion, I will argue, is a resource; as such, it 
refers to potential influence rather than. 
influence in use. Reputation is not simply 
the manifestation of the possession of large 
amounts of resources but is, itself, a re- 
source in the same sense that money, 
wealth, or authority might be. This argu- 
ment requires some discussion of the con- 
cept of resources. 

What is it that an influencer uses to ex- 
ercise influence? In any decision, there ex- 


STt is not my intention to review or even cite 
such studies here. Nelson Polsby’s Community 
Power and Political Theory (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1963) has a reasonably 
complete list of citations and a highly critical re- 
view of these studies. See esp. pp. 45-68. 


‘ Ibid., p. 51. 


REPUTATION AND RESOURCES IN COMMUNITY POLITICS 


ists some “thing” or “weight” such that if 
enough of this weight is applied to the 
` decision-makers the probability of an alter- 
native being accepted or rejected will be 
changed. This thing must satisfy two im- 
portant conditions to be considered a re- 
source. First, it must be possessed by or, 
more accurately, controlled by the influ- 
encer. He must be able to determine its use. 
Second, he must be able to bring it to bear 
on decision-makers in interaction with 
them. 

Since in any society certain things are 
widely valued, certain resources are both 
of high applicability across a variety of 
decision-makers and of high stability of 
value over time within a particular set of 
decision-makers. It is the possession of 
such general resources rather than of more 
idiosyncratic ones that is of significance for 
understanding the stable potential to influ- 
ence the outcome of decisions. 

Many authors have distinguished among 
the ways that resources are used to produce 
influence.” The most relevant distinction 
for the present argument is implicit in a 
number of these discussions, but it is made 
most explicitly by Parsons, In the terms 
which will be used here, sanctioning influ- 
ence is the addition of new advantages or 


ë These include John R. P. French, Jr., and 
Bertram Raven, “The Bases of Social Power,” in 
Dorwin Cartwright (ed.), Studies in Social Power 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Research, 
1959), pp. 150-67; Herbert Kelman, “Processes of 
Opinion Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXV 
(Spring, 1961), 57-78; Amitai Etzioni, A Com- 
parative Analysis of Complex Organizations 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1961); Franz L. Neu- 
mann, “Approaches to the Study of Political Pow- 
er,? Political Science Quarterly, LXV (1950), 161- 
80; Morris Janowitz, Tke Professional Soldier 
(Glencoe, II.: Free Press, 1960); Herbert Gold- 
hamer and Edward A. Shils, “Types of Pow- 
er and Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLV (September, 1939), 171-82; John Harsanyi, 
“Measurement of Social Power, Opportunity Costs, 
and the Theory of Two-Person Bargaining Games,” 
Behavioral Science, VII (January, 1962), 67-80; 
and Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of Influ- 
ence,” Public Opinion Quarterly, X XVII (Spring, 
1963), 37-62. 
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disadvantages (conditional or not) to the 
situation of the decision-maker. Persuasion 
influence operates on the orientation of the 
decision-maker, changing the connection he 
sees between a decision outcome and his 
goals without the addition of any new ad- 
vantages or disadvantages to the situation. 

It is not difficult to conceive of sanction- 
ing resources of high stability and general- 
ity. A person who holds a position of great 
potential influence in an elaborate network 
of institutional and interpersonal relation- 
ships possesses a powerful set of induce- 
ments. It is virtually certain that there 
will be some present or future alternative 
that he can influence that present decision- 
makers care about. Furthermore, it is a 
valuable political asset to have such a po- 
tentially influential person obligated to 
oneself. 

Is it possible to talk about a similarly 
general basis of persuasion? Clearly, we 
can conceive of persuasion resources which 
are highly limited in scope. Expertness, for 
example, is only a resource for those areas 
in which the influencer is considered knowl- 
edgeable. Are there more generalized and 
stable persuasion resources? 

A generalized reputation for “wisdom” 
or “good sense” is just such a stable per- 
suasion resource. There are individuals who 
are respected by particular groups in a 
community not because of any specific ex- 
pertness they may have on the issue at 
hand but because they are believed to be 
generally “knowledgeable,” “sound,” “re- 
liable,” “unselfish,” “intelligent,” and so 
forth. In other words, they are believed to 
possess certain stable personal qualities 
that transcend any given issue and make 
their opinion more convincing. A highly 
successful lawyer, for example, who active- 
ly participates in community affairs may 
find that his success is regarded by public 
Officials as a sign of grace. While his per- 
suasion resources on issues involving legal 
matters may be particularly great, he will 
carry with him a generalized reputation 
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which acts as a resource—even on issues for 
which he has no special qualifications. 

He has no persuasion resources, of 
course, among those who do not accept his 
reputation. Resources are categorized here 
in terms of their applicability to decision- 
makers. A spokesman who enjoyed the 
complete confidence of members of some 
solidary group would have a persuasion re- 
source with respect to decisions made by 
his followers. However, his influence over 
this group might in turn be used as an in- 
ducement for public officials who wish the 
group’s votes in an election. 

A theoretical justification for identifying 
reputational leaders is being offered here. 
One asks about reputation simply to iden- 
tify those who have reputation; such repu- 
tation is significant because it is a stable 
and generalized persuasion resource. Of 
course, we may quarrel with the method 
used to identify such people. One technique 
is to ask community decision-makers a 
question. such as: “In many communities, 
there are people -who are generally listened 
to when they take a position on community 
issues because they are believed to have 
good judgment. Are there any such people 
in ———-?” Those who are frequently named 
form an operational definition of “people 
with stable persuasion resources.” The va- 
lidity of such a question concerns how well 
it measures reputation, not its connection 
with influence behavior. 

Those who are named as “reputational 
leaders” simply comprise a pool of individ- 
uals with resources. No claim is made that 
they form a ruling elite or even a cohesive 
group of any sort; such claims must rest on 
demonstration of a number of additional 
characteristics. Those with resources may 
or may not be friendly with each other 
socially. If they all belong to the same 
clubs and organizations, this is an impor- 
tant additional fact about the organization 
of resources in the community. The list by 
itself tells us nothing about this fact. 

Similarly, agreement on policy among 
reputational leaders is an empirical ques- 
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tion. The list might contain, for example, 
political rivals who are never found on the 
same side. Or, it might contain individuals ° 
with different spheres of interest who tacit- 
ly or explicitly agree to remain neutral on 
issues outside of their major province. The 
only thing we wish to maintain about the 
list of reputational leaders is that, because 
they possess significant amounts of re- 
sources, their social organization is signifi- 
cant for the understanding of stable power 
relations in the community. The relations 
among members and their actions is a vari- 
able which will be related to the outcome 
of decisions in a variety of important 
ways.® 


THE STUDY 


The data to be presented here are drawn 
from a study of fifty-four issues in eighteen 
New England communities. The towns 
were generally small, ranging in population 
from 2,000 to 100,000 with the median size 
about 10,000. Seven of the communities 
were essentially suburbs of Boston, three 
were resort towns, and the remaining eight 
were more or less independent cities with 
some industrial base of their own. All but 
two of the communities were in Maine or 
Massachusetts. 

Material on these communities was gath- 
ered through interviews with 426 inform- 
ants, an average of twenty-four per town, 


°The argument above focuses on persuasion re- 
sources. Most studies using the reputational] meth- 
od have not had such purposes in mind, and a 
variety of wordings have been used. What of 
asking for the names of people “who run the town,” 
“who would be needed to get a new project across,” 
or “who have a lot of influence on the outcome 
of decisions”? The responses to such questions 
may frequently include those who possess persua- 
sion resources, but some individuals might be in- 
cluded for other reasons. It seems likely, although 
one would have to demonstrate this, that those 
frequently named individuals who do not possess 
persuasion resources do possess sanctioning re- 
sources, If this is true, then those who are named 
would still comprise a pool of individuals with re- 
sources and all of the above arguments for study- 
ing reputational leaders would apply. 


REPUTATION AND RESOURCES IN COMMUNITY POLITICS 


supplemented by information from a vari- 
ety of documents. Interviewing was done 
by teams of three or four individuals who 
stayed in each community for several days. 
Three issues were studied in each town, one 
of which—fluoridation—was common to all 
eighteen. The presence of a decision on 
fluoridation was, in fact, the basis of selec- 
tion of these communities, and the eighteen 
include all those New England communi- 
ties which made a fluoridation decision 
during an 18-month period of data col- 
lection. 

Respondents were asked to name the 
most important issues that had arisen in 
their town in the previous 5 years. Of the 
fifty-four issues studied, twenty-six were 
mentioned by a majority of the respondents 
in the town.’ In eleven of the eighteen 
towns, a majority mentioned a particular 
issue first or as most important and in all 
but one of these the issue was included in 
the fifty-four studied. Besides the eighteen 
fluoridation issues, eleven concerned schools, 
eleven were issues over the development 
of some new community facility or service, 
eight were zoning issues, and the final ‘six 
were a miscellaneous assortment which in- 
cluded changes in the form of government 
and urban renewal. 

The interviews themselves were with two 
categories of respondents—with active par- 
tisans on both sides of each of the three 
issues and with reputational leaders. The 
active partisans on the three issues studied 
were asked to name people in response to 
the following question: “In many communi- 
ties, relatively few people are able to affect 
the outcome of issues sometimes because 
they are in a position to make key deci- 
sions or because they have the ability to 
persuade others to follow their leadership. 

1 Issues were selected for study through examina- 
tion of community newspapers and some informal 
checking with newspaper editors and city clerks. 
It was possible to miss issues on whose importance 
there was considerable consensus since this could 
not be discovered until the interviews were com- 


pleted. Thus, five issues named by a majority of 
respondents were not studied. 
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Would you tell me the names of the most 
important and influential leaders in this 
community even if they do not hold public 
office?’’® Those dozen individuals most fre- 
quently named were also interviewed and, 
in the course of the interview, asked this 
same question. 

The criteria for inclusion on the list of 
reputational leaders should control for cer- 
tain irrelevant variables between towns. In- 
terviewers differed in the dmount of prob- 
ing they did for names, the total number 
of respondents interviewed in a town varied 
from nineteen to thirty-one, and the aver- 
age number of people mentioned by re- 
spondents varied from town to town de- 
pending on the degree of consensus that 
existed and the volubility of respondents. 
By using as a base the total number of 
mentions,® we can control for all of the 
above variables. In communities where (1) 
the interviewers probed vigorously, (2) a 
large number of interviews were taken, and 
(3) the respondents were prolific in their 
naming, a large number of total mentions 
will emerge. Requiring a fixed proportion 
of the total for eligibility means that an 
individual must be named more frequently 
in such a town than in one where few 
names are mentioned over all.2° 

8 Unfortunately, this question is not the one 
called for by the theoretical argument above nor is 
it directed, as it should be, to a sample of decision- 
makers. Thus, to treat our reputational leaders as 
a pool of resource holders we must assume that 
those named have some kind of stable and general 


resources, though not necessarily persuasion re- 
sources, 


° That is, Zm, where m, is the number of times 
the zth individual is mentioned. 


1 To be included, an individual must be men- 
tioned more than some fixed proportion of the 
total mentions. The setting of such a fixed pro- 
portion is rather arbitrary, and I have set it here 
at 3 per cent of the total because such a figure 
yields an average of about 10 people per com- 
munity. The number per town ranges from 6 peo- 
ple at the low end to 13 at the other extreme. The 
number of mentions required for inclusion ranges 
from 3 to 8, with an average of about 44. Since the 
average number of respondents per town is about 
24, this means that a reputational leader is named 
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Before we can assess the influence of 
reputational leaders on the outcome of the 
fifty-four issues, we must examine other 
aspects of these issues. Each is character- 
ized by campaigns by one or both sides, 
but the intensity of these campaigns varies 
considerably. Furthermore, some of these 
efforts have as their object the adopticn of 
some new proposal while others have the 
maintenance of existing arrangements as 
their goal. It is ‘only against this backdrop 
that we can meaningfully connect winning 
efforts with influence. We must show that 
the active participation of reputational 
leaders on a side has some effect over and 
above the sheer amount of campaign ac- 
tivity and the natural advantage of defend- 
ing the status quo. 


CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY 


All of those who were active on either 
side of an issue were asked a series of ques- 
tions about the nature of campaign activi- 
ties. These questions varied from such 
open-ended ones as “What did those in 
favor (opposed) actually do to promote 
their side, that is, what kinds of activities?” 
to a specific check list of sixteen activities. 
On several items respondents were asked to 
compare the campaigns of the two sides. 
From these descriptions of activities, we 
characterized each side’s campaign on two 
dimensions—the magnitude of total activ- 
ity and the degree of organization. 

For the first of these dimensions, each 
respondent’s description was culled for 
statements characterizing the extent of par- 
ticular activities or characterizations of the 
campaign as a whole (e.g., “they spent a 
tremendous amount of money on advertis- 
ing and literature,” “we spent a whole year 
trying to convince people with a tremen- 


by a minimum of about 4 of the respondents in 
his town, a figure obtained by dividing the average 
number of mentions required for inclusion (4.6) 
by the average number of respondents (24). This 
figure of 4 of the respondents provides some in- 
terpretation for the, by itself, meaningless criterion 
of 3 per cent of the total mentions. 
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dous campaign in the last four weeks”). 
Independent coders were asked to classify 
the amount of activity for each partisan 
group as either “great,” “some,” or “‘lit- 
tle.” 

For the degree of organization, heavier 
reliance was placed on the check list of 
activities. Many of the activities, such as 
holding meetings to decide and plan what 
to do, distribution of literature to the gen- 
eral public, circulating petitions, and rais- 
ing money to support activities, require 
some degree of formal organization. They 
are typically carried on by groups that es- 
tablish an ad hoc organization for the pur- 
pose with publicly identifiable leaders or 
else are carried on by some existing organi- 
zation in the community. Other kinds of 
activities require less formal organization 
but do require interaction among those 
implementing them. These include tele- 
phone campaigns, selective distribution of 
literature, and participating at meetings or 
discussions. Finally, there are activities 
that require neither formal organization 
nor interaction—for example, writing and 
answering letters to newspapers, attending 
or testifying at council meetings or other 
official proceedings, or simply talking in- 
formally to people one encounters. Each 
campaign was characterized by the highest 
degree of organizational activity carried on. 
If the first category of activities occurred, 
then the campaign organization was char- 
acterized as formal regardless of what semi- 
formal and informal activities occurred as 
well. Thus, an informal campaign was one 
in which only informal activities occurred. 
Each of the 108 campaigns was coded as 
either formal, semiformal, or informal. 

With each partisan group’s campaign 
characterized in this way, it is possible to 
compare the two sides on each issue. Inter- 
estingly enough, the winning side has only 


X fnitial coding plans were more ambitious, but 
difficulties in achieving satisfactory reliability 
forced resort to this crude classification. Intercoder 
agreement for these three categories was above 80 
per cent for the 108 campaigns being coded. 
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a modest advantage in amount of activity 
and organization; it had either more activ- 
. ity or more organization on only 48 per 
cent of the issues while the losing side had 
more on 33 per cent.!? For the remainder, 
the two sides were equal in activity and 
organization or, in one case, the winning 
side was higher on one criterion while the 
losing side had the advantage on the other. 

On forty-eight of the issues it was possi- 
ble to identify one side with an effort to 
change the status quo in some fashion while 
the other side favored postponement of ac- 
tion, further study of need, a counter alter- 
native requiring less change, or simply the 
maintenance of existing arrangements. The 
side identified with change was victorious 
in 42 per cent of these cases against 58 
per cent for those who opposed the imme- 
diate action proposed. 

It was hypothesized above that it takes 
more effort!® to change the status quo than 
to maintain it, and Table 1 supports this. 
In almost two-thirds of the cases in which 
the side supporting change won, they made 
a greater campaign effort than the other 
side. However, when the side supporting 
no change won, they made a greater effort 
only a third of the time; two-thirds of the 
time they were able to win with no more 
effort than the losing side. 


REPUTATION AND SUCCESS 


There are two prior questions which we 
must ask about reputational leaders before 
we can examine their impact on issue out- 
come, First, to what extent are they active- 
ly involved as partisans on the issues stud- 
ied? Second, to what extent do they act in 


2 The base for these figures and for the subse- 
quent analysis is actually 52 rather than 54 issues. 
Two of the issues are excluded because of am- 
biguity over the outcome, which made it impossible 
to designate a winner. 


%The phrase “campaign effort” refers to the 
measure of amount of activity and degree of or- 
ganization taken in combination. A side will be 
characterized as having greater effort if it is at 
least equal on one of these measures and greater 
on the other. 
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unison when they are active; that is, how 
often are they predominantly on the same 
side? Having answered those questions, we 
can examine their impact when they are 
both active and relatively united. 
Activity—aActivity is measured in two 
ways. Respondents were asked, for each 
issue studied, if they were at all active. 
If they answered affirmatively, they were 
asked to describe such activity; only ef- 
forts to affect the outcome are included 
here or, in other words, non-partisan ac- 


TABLE 1 


CAMPAIGN EFFORT AND SUCCESS IN 
CHANGING THE STATUS QUO 








SUPPORTED 
SA STATUS CHANGE 
HANGE 
Qua ISSUE 
WINNING SIDE TRRELE- 
VANT 
Per Per {¥} 
Cent (N) Cent (W) 
Made greater cam- 
paign éffort..... 65 | (13) 32] (| ©) 
Made same cam- 
paign effort®....] 104 (2) 29: (®| (0) 
Made smaller cam- 
paign effort..... 25, 5 30D @® 
Total (W=52)...} 100 | (20)} 100 | (28) (4) 


* Includes one case in which the winning side was higher on 
amount of activity but lower on amount of organization. 


tivities are excluded. Respondents were al- 
so asked for the names of the people “who 
have done most of the work in favor 
(against).” There were some individuals 
who, out of circumspection or modesty, 
did not rate themselves as active but were 
named as active by others. An individual 
will be considered active on an issue either 
if he rates himself as active and can de- 
scribe some confirming partisan activity or 
if two or more other people rate him as 
active in favor or against. 

A total of 161 reputational leaders were 
interviewed, 92 per cent of those identified 
as such. How frequently are they active? 
First, it is worth asking what a finding of 
inactivity might mean. Only three issues 
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were studied in each town. These were 
salient and controversial issues, but many 
decisions which affect large numbers of 
individuals never become controversial or 
attract widespread interest. Thus, the ab- 
sence of signs of activity by reputational 
leaders does not preclude their activity on 
many other issues which were not studied. 
As it turns out, however, these cautions are 
largely unnecessary because 82 per cent of 
the reputational leaders were active on at 
least one of the issues studied! Enlarging 
the number of issues studied per town 
could only have the effect of further cutting 
the already small pool of non-active repu- 
tational leaders. Furthermore, 41 per cent 
of the reputational leaders were active on 
a majority of the issues studied. All in all, 
there can be little doubt that reputation for 
influence is highly associated with activity 
on issues in these communities. 

Unity.—Do those reputational leaders 
who engage in partisan activities act as a 
cohesive force or do they compete to de- 
termine the outcome of the issue? There 
were thirty-four issues on which at least 
three reputational leaders were active; with 
less than three, it makes little sense to ask 
about the extent of agreement. The active 
reputational leaders are unanimous on only 
nine of the thirty-four issues. If we use a 
less stringent criterion than unanimity, we 
still find that there is two-thirds or less 
agreement on eleven of the thirty-four 
issues. 

Caution is necessary in interpreting this 
evidence of disagreement among reputa- 
tional leaders. Among the many decisions 
that arise in a community, it is those few 
which produce serious competition that are 
likely to become salient. A proposal on 
which reputational leaders were united in 
opposition might have difficulty reaching a 
stage where it would become salient enough 
to be cited as an “important” community 
issue. Similarly, a proposal on which repu- 
tational leaders were united in favor with 
no significant amounts of competing re- 
sources arrayed on the other side is also 
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unlikely to have high salience or high rat- 
ings of community concern, Thus, our 
method of selecting issues may contain a . 
heavy bias toward those issues in which 
there is a substantial amount of disagree- 
ment among major resource-holders. 

Nevertheless, the amount of disagree- 
ment revealed here tends to discourage any 
view of the reputational leaders as a co- 
hesive group united behind common ob- 
jectives, While there may be unstudied 
issues on which unanimous agreement ex- 
isted, there are also likely to be others on 
which significant disagreement existed. 
There were only two among the eighteen 
communities studied in which active repu- 
tational leaders were undivided on all three 
issues; in only five of the eighteen towns 
was there as much as 80 per cent agreement 
on all three issues. 

There is other evidence that the repu- 
tational leaders fail to comprise any sort 
of cohesive political force. In twelve of 
the eighteen towns, the list of reputational 
leaders contains individuals who are known 
to be political rivals or even political en- 
emies. In some cases, there are individuals 
with a long history of political combat; in 
others, there are spokesmen for rival soli- 
dary groups. In the remaining six commu- 
nities where the pool of reputational lead- 
ers did not contain clear protagonists, there 
were many instances of no more than cas- 
ual acquaintance among members of the 
list. All in all, with the exception of three 
towns with both issue agreement and no 
evidence of sustained political rivalry 
among members of the pool, reputational 
leaders fail to form anything resembling 
a cohesive united political clique. 

Success—When the reputational lead- 
ers are active and united, do they end up 
on the winning side? They do about 75 per 
cent of the time on the issues studied here 
(17 of 23 issues). But perhaps they are 
simply fellow travelers, joining with the 
more active and organized side. It turns 
out, in fact, that they support the more 
active side only 56 per cent of the time 
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but are on the winning side about three- 
_ fourths of the time. Furthermore, as Table 
2 shows, when the side with the smaller 
effort is victorious, it is Just as likely to 
have reputational leader support as is the 
side with greater effort when it wins (35 
per cent versus 36 per cent). 

It might be argued that reputational 
leaders are associated with successful out- 
comes mainly because they support the 
status quo and thus gain the natural ad- 
vantage of such support. This is decidedly 
not the case; reputational leaders, when 
united and active, support the side favoring 
change more than twice as often as they 
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stronger campaign effort more likely to pro- 
duce a victory for the side favoring change? 
With so few cases, it is not easy to disen- 
tangle variables. However, Table 4 has some 
suggestive evidence that reputational leader 
support may be most critical. With such 
support, the side favoring change is success- 
ful two-thirds of the time regardless of 
relative campaign effort. However, such 
campaign efforts clearly make an impor- 
tant difference when reputational leaders 
are divided or inactive. The side favoring 
change wins almost half the time with a 
greater campaign effort but only one-sixth 


TABLE 2 
REPUTATIONAL LEADER SUPPORT AND CAMPAIGN EFFORT 


MADE GREATER 
CAMPAIGN EFFORT 


WINNING SIDE 


Per Cent 


Mave SMALLER 
CAMPAIGN EFFORT 


Mape SAME 
CAMPAIGN EFFORT 


(N) Per Cent (N) Per Cent (N) 


i Esas a i a | enema a a a 


Had reputational leader support........ 36 
Had divided or inactive reputational 
leaders corni oa nen e a Oa] 


support the side favoring the status quo 


(9) 20 (2) 35 (6) 

(14) 80 (8) 41 7 

DQ). Mestad odo nurat 24 (4) 

(25) 100 (10) 100 (17) 
TABLE 3 


(15 versus 6 times). This means that, to 
achieve victories, they must typically over- 
come the natural advantage of the other 
side. As Table 3 indicates, they are able to 
do this with some success. In fact, the side 
proposing change has considerable diffi- 
culty without the active support of the 
reputational leaders and their opposition 
amounts to a virtual veto. In half the cases 
where the winning side supported change, 
they had the support of the reputational 
leaders and only one success occurred 
against reputational leader opposition. 
When the winning side supported the sta- 
tus quo, they had the support of the repu- 
tational leaders only 18 per cent of the 
time. 

Is the support of reputational leaders or a 


REPUTATIONAL LEADER SUPPORT AND SUCCESS 
IN CHANGING THE STATUS QUO 











CHANGE 
SUPPORTED SUPPORTED Issue 
STATUS 
CHANGE Quo IRRELE- 
WINNING SIDE VANE 
Per Per 
Cent (N) Cent (N) (N) 
Had reputational 
leader support...} 50 | (10) 18| ()} (2) 
Had divided or in- 
active reputa- 
tional leaders....] 451] (9) 64) (18)) (2) 
Had reputational 
leader opposition) 3); (G) 18) ()/....... 
Total (W=52)...} 100 | (20)} 100 | (28)| (4 
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of the time when it fails to make a greater 
effort. 

It is instructive to look at the six cases 
in which the reputational leaders were 
united and active on the losing side. Two 
of these were efforts to have comprehensive 
zoning plans adopted, one involved the 
approval of a new high school, one a major 
change of land use in the central business 
district, and one an ambitious and expen- 
sive harbor-development project. In four 
of these five cases, the leaders of the de- 
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than present it as evidence that the argu- 
ments above are not tautological. 


CONCLUSION 


Reputational leaders are not presented 
here as a ruling elite. They are presented 
as an aggregate of individuals with re- 
sources. In particular, I have argued that 
their reputation is itself a resource and not 
simply an indicator of resources. If this 
argument is correct, then we ought to find 
that they have some success in influencing 


TABLE 4 


REPUTATIONAL LEADER SUPPORT AND CAMPAIGN EFFORT BY 
SUCCESS IN CHANGING THE STATUS QUO 


Hap REPUTATIONAL LEADER Hap No REPUTATIONAL LEADER 
SUPPORT SUPPORT* 
SIDE 
FAVORING Had Greater Had No Greater Had Greater Had No Greater 
CHANGE Effort Effort} Effort Effort 
Per Cent (N) Per Cent (N) Per Cent (N) Per Cent (N) 
WN OD oreen bea 67 (6) 67 (4) 47 (7) 17 (3) 
Lost cic ckaw teas 33 (3) 33 (2) 53 (8) 83 (15) 
Total(W=48f)..| 100 (9) 100 (6) 100 (15) 100 (18) 


* Cases where reputational leaders were opposed and where they were divided or inactive are combined here. 
t Cases of equal effort and of smaller effort are combined here. 
¢ Four cases in which change was not an issue are omitted here. 


feated forces felt that they had lost a 
round but that the fight was not over. 
However, they spoke of modifying the al- 
ternative in important ways—of asking 
the town for half a loaf or of toning down 
the proposal in various ways. 

None of the variables discussed here 
illuminate the sixth defeat. It involved 
the rezoning of a considerable area of land 
from residential use to business use. Repu- 
tational leaders were active and united 
against the proposal, participated in a 
campaign which was apparently more ex- 
tensive in both organization and activity 
than the other side, and were beneficiaries 
of the natural advantage of defending the 
status quo. I can do no more with this case 


the outcome of issues when they are active 
and united. Unfortunately, we cannot sim- 
ply look at whether they are on the win- 
ning or losing side because other factors 
besides their influence are affecting the 
outcome. The factors focused on here were 
the amount of campaign effort and whether 
the campaign aimed at changing or pre- 
serving the status quo. The data indicated 
that a more active or more organized cam- 
paign was necessary to change the status 
quo than to maintain it. 

Reputational leaders are, with few ex- 
ceptions, active on at least one of the three 
issues studied in their respective commu- 
nities. However, they are frequently active 
on opposite sides, although this may mere- 
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ly reflect a method of issue selection which 
emphasized controversy. When they are 
both active and united, they are on the 
winning side about three-fourths of the 
time, This is not merely a function of their 
participation on the more active side, for 
they have as high a proportion of victories 
when they support the less active side. 
Furthermore, they may be making a con- 
tribution to the campaign effort and thus 
exercising additional influence through their 
contribution to this variable. Nor is their 
success an artifact of the natural advantage 
gained from supporting the status quo. On 
the contrary, they achieve their success 
against this advantage. They are united 
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and successful in support of change two- 
thirds of the time. 

In short there seems to be some reality 
to reputation. This reality is consistent 
with a theoretical interpretation of repu- 
tation as a resource. I have no desire to 
defend the past uses and abuses of the rep- 
utational method, but neither am I inclined 
to heed Wolfinger’s “plea for a decent bur- 
ial.”44 A decent convalescence seems more 
in order, 
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Racial Integration in the Armed Forces" 


‘Charles C. Moskos, Jr. 


ABSTRACT : 


The transformation of the armed forces from a totally segregated to a fully integrated institution is an 
impressive achievement in directed social change. Yet within the military establishment there is cross- 
service variation in the distribution of Negro personnel. Concomitant with desegregation have come 
more favorable attitudes by white soldiers toward integration, improved performance of Negroes, and 
careers at enlisted levels becoming avenues of Negro mobility. Contrasting with on-duty integration, 
however, racial separatism is the general rule off-duty in both United States and foreign assignments. 
Differences in combat between whites and Negroes appear to have been eliminated by military inte- 
gration. Finally, aspects of the armed forces’ experience offer clues as to what one might expect in a 


racially integrated America. 


On July 28, 1948, President Truman is- 
sued an executive order abolishing racial 
segregation in the armed forces of the 
United States. By the middle 1950’s this 
policy was an accomplished fact. The les- 
sons of the racial integration of the military 
are many. Within a remarkably short peri- 
od the, makeup of a major American insti- 
tution underwent a far-reaching transfor- 
mation. At the same time, the desegregation 
of the military can be used to trace some 
of the mutual permeations between the in- 
ternal organization of the military estab- 


t Many persons have given the writer invaluable 
assistance during his collection and analysis of the 
materials for this paper. I would especially like to 
thank Lieutenant Colonel Roger W. Little, U.S. 
Military Academy, John B. Spore, editor of Army 
magazine, Philip M. Timpane, staff assistant for 
civil rights, Department of Defense, and Morris 
Janowitz, University of Chicago. Also, the writer’s 
access to military personnel at all levels was made 
possible by the more than perfunctory co-opera-~ 
tion of numerous military information officers, 
men who perform a difficult task with both ef- 
ficiency and good humor. Financial support was 
given by the Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Additional funds for travel were made 
available by the University of Michigan, and the 
Council for Intersocietal Studies of Northwestern 
University. It must be stressed, however, that the 
usual caveat that the author alone accepts re- 
sponsibility for the interpretations and conclusions 
is especially relevant here. 


lishment and the racial and social cleav- 
ages found in the larger setting of Ameri- 
can society. Further, because of the favor- 
able contrast in the military performance 
of integrated Negro servicemen with that 
of all-Negro units, the integration of the 
armed services is a demonstration of how 
changes in social organization can bring 
about a marked and rapid improvement in 
individual and group achievement. The de- 
segregated military, moreover, offers itself 
as a graphic example of the abilities of 
both whites and Negroes to adjust to egali- 
tarian racial relations with surprisingly lit- 
tle strain. Also, an examination of the ra- 
cial situation in the contemporary military 
establishment can serve as a partial guide- 
line as to what one might expect in a 
racially integrated America. It is to these 
and related issues that this paper is ad- 
dressed.” 

? The information on which the observations 
presented in this paper are based is of a varied 
sort. A primary source are Department of Defense 
statistics and those United States government re- 
ports dealing with racial relations in the armed 
forces: President’s Committee on Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Forces 
(“Fahy Committee”), Freedom To Serve: Equality 
of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Forces 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1950); U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, “The 


Negro in the Armed Forces,” Civil Rights ’63 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
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RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


DESEGREGATING THE MILITARY? 


Negroes have taken part in all of this 
country’s wars. An estimated 5,000 Ne- 
groes, some scattered as individuals and 
others in segregated units, fought on the 
American side in the War of Independence. 
Several thousand Negroes saw service in 


1963), pp. 169-224; President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces (“Gesell 
Committee”), “Initial Report: Equality of Treat- 
ment and Opportunity for Negro Personnel Sta- 
tioned within the United States” (mimeographed; 
June, 1963), and “Final Report: Military Person- 
nel Stationed Overseas and Membership and Par- 
ticipation in the National Guard” (mimeographed; 
November, 1964). Also, participant observations 
were made by the writer while on active duty in 
the Army and during field trips to military instal- 
lations in Germany, Viet Nam, and Korea in the 
summer of 1965 and in the Dominican Republic 
in the spring of 1966. Additionally, during the field 
trip in Germany, sixty-seven formal interviews 
were conducted with soldiers who made up nearly 
all of the total Negro enlisted personnel in two 
Army companies. Another source of data is found 
in Operations Research Office (“ORO”), Project 
Clear: The Utilization of Negro Manpower in the 
Army (Chevy Chase, Md.: Operations Research 
Office, Johns Hopkins University, April, 1955). The 
ORO surveys queried several thousand servicemen 
during the Korean War on a variety of items re- 
lating to attitudes toward racial integration in the 
Army. The findings of Project Clear, heretofore 
classified, have now been made available for pro- 
fessional scrutiny. Some comparable data were ob- 
tained from the section dealing with Negro soldiers 
in Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier: 
Adjustment during Army Life, Vol. I (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 486- 
599. 


? This background of the Negro’s role in the 
American military is derived, in addition to the 
sources cited above, from Seymour J. Schoenfeld, 
The Negro in the Armed Forces (Washington, 
D.C.: Associated Publishers, 1945); Paul C. Davis, 
“The Negro in the Armed Services,” Virginia Quar- 
terly, XXIV (Autumn, 1948), 499-520; Herbert 
Aptheker, Essays in the History of the American 
Negro (New York: International Publishers, 1945) ; 
Arnold M. Rose, “Army Policies toward Negro 
Soldiers,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCXLIV (March, 
1946), 90-94; Eli Ginzburg, “The Negro Soldier,” 
in his Tke Negro Potential (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956), pp. 61-91; David G. Man- 
delbaum, Soldiers Groups and Negro Soldiers 
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the War of 1812. During the Civil War 
180,000 Negroes were recruited into the 
Union army and served in segregated regi- 
ments.* Following the Civil War four Ne- 
gro regiments were established and were 
active in the Indian wars on the Western 
frontier and later fought with distinction 
in Cuba during the Spanish-American War. 
In the early twentieth century, however, 
owing to a general rise in American racial 
tensions and specific outbreaks of violence 
between Negro troops and whites, opinion 
began to turn against the use of Negro 


(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1952); 
and Benjamin Quarles, The Negro in the Making 
of America (New York: Collier Books, 1964), 
passim, A good account of the early days of mili- 
tary desegregation is Lee Nichols, Breakthrough 
on the Color Front (New York: Random House, 
1954). 

Though the last several years have seen little 
social science research on racial relations in the 
armed forces, there has recently been a spate of 
novels dealing with this theme. See, e.g., John 
Oliver Killens, And Then We Heard the Thunder 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1963); James 
Drought, Mover (New York: Avon Books, 1963); 
Webb Beech, Article 92 (Greenwich, Conn.: Gold 
Medal Books, 1964) ; Gene L. Coon, The Short End 
(New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1964); Hari 
Rhodes, A Chosen Few (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1965); and Jack Pearl, Stockade (New 
York: Pocket Books, 1965), 

It should be noted that Negroes have not been 
the only ethnic or racial group to occupy a unique 
position in the American military. Indians served 
in separate battalions in the Civil War and were 
used as scouts in the frontier wars. Filipinos have 
long been a major source of recruitment for stew- 
ards in the Navy. The much decorated 442nd 
(“Go For Broke”) Infantry Regiment of World 
War II was composed entirely of Japanese~Ameri- 
cans. Also in World War II, a separate battalion 
of Norwegian-Americans was drawn up for in- 
tended service in Scandinavia. The participation 
of Puerto Ricans in the American military deserves 
special attention. A recent case of large-scale use 
of non-American soldiers are the Korean fillers or 
“Katusas” (from Korean Augmentation to the U.S. 
Army) who make up roughly one-sixth of the 
current personnel of the Eighth Army. 


*A particularly insightful contemporary report 
on Negro soldiers in the Civil War is Thomas 
Wentworth Higgins, Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment (New York: Collier Books, 1962). 
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soldiers. Evaluation of Negro soldiers was 
further lowered by events in World War I. 
The combat performance of the all-Negro 
92nd Infantry, one of its regiments having 
fled in the German offensive at Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, came under heavy criticism. Yet it 
was also observed that Negro units operat- 
ing under French command, in a more ra- 
cially tolerant situation, performed well. 

In the interval between the two world 
wars, the Army not only remained segre- 
gated but also adopted a policy of a Negro 
quota that was to keep the number of Ne- 
groes in the Army proportionate to the 
total population. Never in the pre-World 
War II period, however, did the number 
of Negroes approach this quota. On the eve 
of Pearl Harbor, Negroes constituted 5.9 
per cent of the Army; and there were only 
five Negro officers, three of whom were 
chaplains, During World War II Negroes 
entered the Army in larger numbers, but at 
no time did they exceed 10 per cent of total 
personnel. Negro soldiers remained in seg- 
regated units, and approximately three- 
quarters served in the quartermaster, engi- 
neer, and transportation corps. To make 
matters worse from the viewpoint of “the 
right to fight,” a slogan loudly echoed by 
Negro organizations in the United States, 
even Negro combat units were frequently 
used for heavy-duty labor. This was high- 
lighted when the 2nd Cavalry was broken 
up into service units owing to command 
apprehension over the combat qualities, 
even though untested, of this all-Negro di- 
vision. The record of those Negro units 
that did see combat in World War II was 
mixed. The performance of the 92nd In- 
fantry Division again came under heavy 
criticism, this time for alleged unreliability 
in the Italian campaign. 

An important exception to the general 
pattern of utilization of Negro troops in 
World War II occurred in the winter 
months of 1944-45 in the Ardennes battle. 
Desperate shortages of combat personnel 
resulted in the Army asking for Negro vol- 
unteers. The plan was to have platoons 
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(approximately 40 men) of Negroes serve 
in companies (approximately 200 men) 
previously all-white. Some 2,500 Negroes ~ 
volunteered for this assignment. Both in 
terms of Negro combat performance and 
white soldiers’ reactions, the Ardennes ex- 
periment was an unqualified success. This 
incident would later be used to support 
arguments for integration. 

After World War II, pressure from Ne- 
gro and liberal groups coupled with an ac- 
knowledgment that Negro soldiers were 
being poorly utilized led the Army to re- 
examine its racial policies. A report by an 
Army board in 1945, while holding racial 
integration to be a desirable goal and while 
making recommendations to improve Ne- 
gro opportunity in the Army, concluded 
that practical considerations required a 
maintenance of segregation and the quota 
system. In light of World War II experi- 
ences, the report further recommended that 
Negro personnel be exclusively assigned to 
support rather than combat units. Another 
Army board report came out in 1950 with 
essentially the same conclusions.® Both re- 
ports placed heavy stress on the supervi- 
sory and disciplinary problems resulting 
from the disproportionate number of Ne- 
groes, as established by Army examina- 
tions, found in the lower mental and apti- 
tude classification levels. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, 60 per cent of the Negro personnel 
fell into the Army’s lowest categories com- 
pared with 29 per cent of the white sol- 
diers. From the standpoint of the perform- 
ance requirements of the military, such 
facts could not be lightly dismissed. 

After the Truman desegregation order of 
1948, however, the die was cast. The Presi- 
dent followed his edict by setting up a com- 
mittee, chaired by Charles Fahy, to pursue 
the implementation of equal treatment and 
opportunity for armed forces personnel. 


5The 1945 and 1950 Army board reports are 
commonly referred to by the names of the officers 
who headed these boards: respectively, Lieutenant 
General Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral S, J. Chamberlin. 
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Under the impetus of the Fahy committee, 
_ the Army abolished the quota system in 
1950, and was beginning to integrate some 
training camps when the conflict in Korea 
broke out. The Korean War was the coup 
de grace for segregation in the Army. Man- 
power requirements in the field for combat 
soldiers resulted in many instances of ad 
hoc integration. As was true in the Ardennes 
experience, Negro soldiers in previously 
all-white units performed well in combat. 
As integration in Korea became more 
standard, observers consistently noted that 
the fighting abilities of Negroes differed 
little from those of whites.® This contrasted 
with the blemished record of the all-Negro 
24th Infantry Regiment.’ Its performance 
in the Korean War was judged to be so poor 
that its divisional commander recommend- 
ed the unit be dissolved as quickly as pos- 
sible. Concurrent with events in Korea, in- 
tegration was introduced in the United 
States. By 1956, three years after the end 
of the Korean War, the remnants of Army 
Jim Crow disappeared at home and in over- 
seas installations, At the time of the Tru- 
man order, Negroes constituted 8.8 per 
cent of Army personnel. In 1964 the figure 
was 12.3 per cent. 

In each of the other services, the history 
of desegregation varied from the Army pat- 
tern. The Army Air Force, like its parent 
body, generally assigned Negroes to segre- 
gated support units. (However, a unique 
military venture taken during the war was 
the formation of three all-Negro, including 
officers, air combat units.) At the end of 
World War II the proportion of Negroes 
in the Army Air Force was only 4 per cent, 
less than half what it was in the Army. 


"These evaluations are summarized in ORO, 
op. cit, pp. 16-19, 47-105, and 582-83. 


*The notoriety of the 24th Infantry Regiment 
was aggravated by a song—“The Bug-Out Boogie” 
—attributed to it: “When them Chinese mortars 
begin to thud / The old Deuce-Four begin to bug / 
When they started falling ‘round the CP [com- 
mand post] tent / Everybody wondér where the 
high brass went / They were buggin’ out / Just 
movin’ on,” 
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Upon its establishment as an independent 
service in 1947, the Air Force began to take 
steps toward integration even before the 
Truman order. By the time of the Fahy 
committee report in 1950, the Air Force 
was already largely integrated. Since inte- 
gration there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the proportion of Negroes serving 
in the Air Force, from less than 5 per cent 
in 1949 to 8.6 per cent in 1964. 

Although large numbers of Negroes had 
served in the Navy during the Civil War 
and for some period afterward, restrictive 
policies were introduced in the early 1900’s, 
and by the end of World War I only about 
1 per cent of Navy personnel were Negroes. 
In 1920 the Navy adopted a policy of total 
racial exclusion and barred all Negro enlist- 
ments, This policy was changed in 1932 
when Negroes, along with Filipinos, were 
again allowed to join the Navy but only as 
stewards in the messman’s branch. Further 
modifications were made in Navy policy in 
1942 when some openings in general service 
for Negroes were created. Negro sailors in 
these positions, however, were limited to 
segregated harbor and shore assignments.® 
In 1944, in the first effort toward desegre- 
gation in any of the armed services, a small 
number of Negro sailors in general service 
were integrated on ocean-going vessels, 
After the end of World War II the Navy, 
again ahead of the other services, began to 
take major steps toward elimination of ra- 
cial barriers. Even in the integrated Navy 
of today, however, approximately a quarter 
of Negro personnel still serve as stewards. 
Also, despite the early steps toward inte- 
gration taken by the Navy, the proportion 
of Negro sailors has remained fairly con- 
stant over the past two decades, averaging 
around 5 per cent. 

The Marine Corps has gone from a pol- 
icy of exclusion to segregation to integra- 


®A lesson in the rewriting of history is gained 
from the movie PT-109, a dramatization of John 
Kennedy’s war exploits. In this film, released in the 
early 1960’s, the Navy is portrayed as racially inte- 
grated in World War II. 
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tion. Before World War II there were no 
Negro marines. In 1942 Negroes were ac- 
cepted into the Marine Corps but assigned 
to segregated units where they were heavy- 
duty laborers, ammunition handlers, and 
anti-aircraft gunners, After the war small- 
scale integration of Negro marines into 
white units was begun. In 1949 and 1950 
Marine Corps training units were integrat- 
ed, and by 1954 the color line was largely 
erased throughout the Corps. Since integra- 
tion began, the proportion of Negroes has 
increased markedly. In 1949 less than 2 


TABLE 1 


NEGROES IN THE ARMED FORCES AND EACH 
SERVICE AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
PERSONNEL, 1962 AND 1964 


Service 1962 1964 

AGM. 4 ines eevee hae 11.1 12.3 
Air Forces... ccc ono eeee 7.8 8.6 
AVY o Tise 4.7 5.1 
Marine Corps............ 7.0 8.2 
Total armed forces. .... 8.2 9.0 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, ep. cit., p. 218; 
Department of Defense statistics. 


per cent of all marines were Negroes com- 
pared with 8.2 per cent in 1964. 

Although the various military services 
are all similar in being integrated today, 
they differ in their proportion of Negroes. 
As shown in Table 1, the Negro distribu- 
tion in the total armed forces in 1962 and 
1964, respectively, was 8.2 per cent and 9.0 
per cent, lower than the 11—12 per cent 
constituting the Negro proportion in the 
total population. It is virtually certain, 
however, that among those eligible, a high- 
er proportion of Negroes than whites enter 
the armed forces. That is, a much larger 
number of Negroes do not meet the en- 
trance standards required by the military 
services. In 1962, for example, 56.1 per 
cent of Negroes did not pass the preinduc- 
tion mental examinations given to draftees, 
almost four times the 15.4 per cent of 
whites who failed these same tests.? Be- 
cause of the relatively low number of Ne- 
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groes obtaining student or occupational 
deferments, however, it is the Army draw- 
ing upon the draft that is the only military 
service where the percentage of Negroes 
approximates the national proportion. 
Thus, despite the high number of Negroes 
who fail to meet induction standards, Army 
statistics for 1960-65 show Negroes con- 
stituted about 15 per cent of those drafted. 

Even if one takes account of the Army’s 
reliance on the selective service for much 
of its personnel, the most recent figures 
still show important differences in the num- 
ber of Negroes in. those services meeting 
their manpower requirements solely through 
voluntary enlistments; the 5.1 per cent Ne- 
gro in the Navy is lower than the 8.2 per 
cent for the Marine Corps or the 8.6 per 
cent for the Air Force. Moreover, the 
Army, besides its drawing upon the draft, 
also has the highest Negro initial enlist- 


TABLE 2 


NEGROES IN EACH OF THE ARMED SERVICES AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF INITIAL ENLISTMENTS 


1961, 1963, AND 1965 





Year Army eae Navy res 
1961....... 8.2 9.5 2.9 5.9 
1963....... 11.2 10.5 4.3 5.5 
1965....... 14.1 134 5.8 8.4 


Source: Department of Defense statistics. 


ment rate of any of the services. As re- 
ported in Table 2, we find in 1964 that the 
Army drew 14.1 per cent of its volunteer 
incoming personnel from Negroes as com- 
pared with 13.1 per cent for the Air Force, 
8.4 per cent for the Marine Corps, and 5.8 
per cent for the Navy. As also shown in 
Table 2, there has been a very sizable in- 
crease in Negro enlistments from 1961 to 
1965 in all four of the armed services. 

There are also diverse patterns between 
the individual services as to the rank or 

? Department of Labor (“Moynihan Report”), 
The Negro Family: The Case for National Action 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1965), p. 75. 
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grade distribution of Negroes. Looking at 
Table 3, we find the ratio of Negro to white 
officers is roughly 1 to 30 in the Army, 1 to 
70 in the Air Force, 1 to 250 in the Marine 
Corps, and 1 to 300 in the Navy. Among 
enlisted men, Negroes are underrepresented 
in the top three enlisted ranks in the Army 
and the top four ranks in the other three 
services. We also find a disproportionate 
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CHANGING MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 
AND NEGRO OPPORTUNITIES 


A pervasive trend within the military es- 


tablishment singled out by students of this 


institution is the long-term direction to- 
ward greater technical complexity and nar- 
rowing of civilian-military occupational 
skills.° An indicator, albeit a crude one, of 


TABLE 3 


NEGROES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PERSONNEL IN EACH 


GRADE FOR EACH SERVICE, 1964 


Grade 


Army 


HH | ne ———— Nidal aaa 
a nr Re RR, ft tah 


Officers: 


Generals/admirals.........4....... 


Colonels/captains......... 
Lt. cols./commanders...... 
Majors/It. commanders .... 
Captains/lieutenants....... 
Ist lieutenants/Its. (j.g.).... 
2d lieutenants/ensigns..... 


Total officers. .......... 


Enlisted:* 
E-9 (sgt. major)........... 
E-8 (master sgt.).......... 
E-7 (sgt. Ist class)......... 
E-6 (staff sgt.).........--. 
ES (S26) aacaceus aaaerwas 
EA (COLD.) aiiai 
E-3 (pvt. Ist class)........ 
E-2 (private). cv sines sexx 
Fel (recruit). 25 60ae eek ean 


pre ph fd few paai 


Total enlisted men...... 


. soe 


oot 


wl OM m D 
Hm | 700 OV DS 


ww GA Gr Go Pe ST 00 CA Ga 
He | CO pa E HO tn on 


Air Wavy Marine 
Force Corps 
ee! EA, AE 
Oe ESAE ETE 
0.5 00o aires 
0.8 0.3 0.3 
2.0 0.5 0.4 
1.8 0.2 0.4 
2.5 0.7 0.3 
1.5 0.3 0.4 

5 1.5-- -0.8 
2.2 1.9 he? 
ae 2.9 -2.3 
5.3 4.7 S0 
10.8 6.6 11.2 
12.7 5.9 10.4 
9.7 6.6 . 7.8 
11.7 5.7 9.5 
14.4 - 7.1 9.1 
10.0 . 5.8 8.7 





* Army and Marine Corps enlisted titles indicated in parentheses have equivalent pay grades 


in Navy and Air Force. 
Source: Department of Defense statistics. 


concentration of Negroes in the lower non- 
commissioned officer ranks in all of the 
armed forces, but especially so in the Army, 
An assessment of these data reveals that 
the Army, followed by the Air Force, has 
not only the largest proportion of Negroes 
in its total personnel, but also the most 
equitable distribution of Negroes through- 
out its ranks. Although the Navy was the 
first service to integrate and the Army the 
last, in a kind of tortoise and hare fashion, 
it is the Army that has become the most 
representative service for Negroes. 


this trend toward ‘“‘professionalization” of 
military roles is the changing proportion of 
men assigned to combat arms. Given in 
Table 4, along with concomitant white- 
Negro ‘distributions, are figures comparing 
the percentage of Army enlisted personnel 


7 Morris Janowitz with Roger Little, Sociology 
and the Military Establishment (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1965), pp. 17-49; and Kurt 
Lang, “Technology and Career Management in the 
Military Establishment,” in Morris Janowitz (ed.), 
The New Military: Changing Patterns of Organi- 
gation (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1964), pp. 39~81. 
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in combat arms (e.g., infantry, armor, artil- 
lery) for the years 1945 and 1962. We find 
that the proportion of men in combat arms 
—that is, traditional military specialties— 
dropped from 44.5 per cent in 1945 to 26.0 
per cent in 1962. Also, the percentage of 
white personnel in traditional military spe- 
cialties approximates the total proportional 
decrease in the combat arms over the sev- 
enteen-year period. 

For Negro soldiers, however, a different 
picture emerges. While the percentage of 
Negro enlisted men in the Army increased 


TABLE 4 


TOTAL NEGRO ARMY ENLISTED PERSONNEL AND 
WHITE AND NEGRO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
IN COMBAT ARMS, 1945 AND 1962 








Category 1945* | 1962 
Negroes as percentage of total per- 
SONRE EEE T E ET 10.5 | 12.2 
Percentage of total personnel in com- 
DALATING resene 44.5 | 26.0 
Percentage of total white personnel 
in combat arms..........000 006. 48.2 | 24.9 
Percentage of total negro personnel 
in combat arms. ....,.ssessrser 12.1 | 33.4 


* Excludes Army Air Force. 


Source: ORO, of. cit., pp. 563-64; U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, op. cit., pp. 219-22. 


only slightly between 1945 and 1962, the 
likelihood of a Negro serving in a combat 
arm is almost three times greater in 1962 
than it was at the end of World War 
II. Further, when comparisons are made 
between military specialties within the 
combat arms, the Negro proportion is no- 
ticeably higher in line rather than staff as- 
signments. This is especially the case in 
airborne and marine units, Put in another 
way, the direction in assignment of Negro 
soldiers in the desegregated military is 
testimony to the continuing consequences 
of differential Negro opportunity originat- 
ing in the larger society. That is, even 
though integration of the military has led 
to great improvement in the performance 
of Negro servicemen, the social and partic- 
ularly educational deprivations suffered by 
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the Negro in American society can be miti- 
gated but not entirely eliminated by the 
racial egalitarianism existing within the 
armed forces.1! These findings need not be 
interpreted as a decline in the “status” of 
the Negro in the integrated military. Actu- 
ally there is evidence that higher prestige— 
but not envy—is accorded combat person- 
nel by those in non-combat activities with- 
in the military.1* And taken within the his- 
torical context of “the right to fight,” the 
Negro’s overrepresentation in the combat 
arms is a kind of ironic step forward.™° 
Moreover, the military at the enlisted 
ranks has become a major avenue of career 
mobility for many Negro men.* As shown 
earlier in Table 3, in all four services, and 
especially in the Army, there is some over- 
representation of Negroes at the junior 
NCO levels (pay grades E-4-E-6). The 
disproportionate concentration of Negroes 
at these levels implies a higher than aver- 
age re-enlistment as these grades are not 


u World War II evidence shows much of the in- 
cidence of psychoneurotic breakdown among Negro 
soldiers, compared to whites, was associated with 
psychological handicaps originating before en- 
trance into military service (Arnold M. Rose, “Psy- 
choneurotic Breakdown among Negro Soldiers,” 
Phylon, XVII, No. 1 [1956], pp. 61-73). 


“Stouffer ef al, op. cit, IL, 242-89; Raymond 
W. Mack, “The Prestige System of an Air Base: 
Squadron Rankings and Morale,” American So- 
ciological Review, XIX (June, 1954), 281-87; 
Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960), pp. 31-36. 


13 There are, as should be expected, differences 
among Negro soldiers as to their desire to see com- 
bat. From data not shown here, interviews with 
Negro soldiers stationed in Germany revealed 
reluctance to go to Viet Nam was greatest among 
those with high-school or better education, and 
northern home residence. This is in direct con- 
trast with the findings reported in The American 
Soldier. In the segregated Army of World War II, 
northern and more highly educated Negro soldiers 
were most likely to want to get into combat, an 
outcome of the onus of inferiority felt to accom- 
pany service in support units (Stouffer, of. cit., I, 
523-24), 


** The emphasis on academic education for officer 
careers effectively limits most Negro opportunity 
to the enlisted levels (Lang, op. cit., p. 62). 
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normally attained until after a second en- 
listment. This assumption is supported by 
- the data given in Table 5. We find that in 
1965 for all four services the Negro re- 
enlistment rate is approximately twice that 
of white servicemen. Indeed, about half of 
all first-term Negro servicemen chose to 
remain in the armed forces for at least a 
second term. The greater likelihood of Ne- 
groes to select a service career suggests that 
the military establishment is undergoing a 
significant change in its NCO core. Such 
an outcome would reflect not only the 
“pull” of the appeals offered by a racially 
egalitarian institution, but also the “push” 
generated by the plight of the Negro in the 
American economy.” At the minimum, it is 
very probable that as the present cohort of 
Negro junior NCO’s attains seniority there 
will be a greater representation of Negroes 
in the advanced NCO grades. The expan- 
sion of the armed forces arising from the 
war in Viet Nam and the resulting opening 
up of “rank” will accelerate this develop- 
ment, 


ATTITUDES OF SOLDIERS 


So far the discussion has sought to docu- 
ment the degree of penetration and the 
kind of distribution characterizing Negro 
servicemen in the integrated military es- 
tablishment. We now introduce certain sur- 
vey and interview data dealing more di- 
rectly with the question of soldiers’ atti- 
tudes toward military desegregation. Com- 
menting on the difficulties of social anal- 
ysis, the authors of The American Soldier 
wrote that few problems are “more for- 
midable than that of obtaining dependable 
records of attitudes toward racial separa- 
tion in the Army.’*6 Without underesti- 
mating the continuing difficulty of this 


* Documentation shows the gap between Negro 
and white job opportunities has not diminished 
appreciably, if at all, in the past twenty years (De- 
partment of Labor, of. cit., pp. 19-21; Thomas F. 
Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro American 
[Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1964], 
pp. 168-74). 


6 Stouffer et al., op. cit., p. 566. 
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problem, an opportunity exists to compare 
attitudes toward racial integration held by 
American soldiers in two different periods. 
This is done by contrasting responses to 
equivalent items given in World War II 
as reported in Tke American Soldier with 
those reported in Project Clear a study 
sponsored by the Defense Department dur- 
ing the Korean War.2? 

In both The American Soldier and Proj- 
ect Clear (the surveys under consideration 
were conducted in 1943 and 1951, respec- 
tively) large samples of Army personnel in 
segregated military settings were catego- 


TABLE 5 


FIRST-TERM RE-ENLISTMENT RATES IN THE 
ARMED FORCES AND EACH SERVICE 
BY RACE, 1965 


(Per Cent) 
Total . g 
Race Armed {i Army Paa Navy Marime 
Forces orce Corps 
White....... 21.6 | 18.5 | 27.4 | 21.6 | 12.9 
Negro....... 46.6 | 49.3 | 50.3 | 41.3 | 50.3 


Source: Department of Defense statistics. 


rized as to whether they were favorable, 
indifferent, or opposed to racial integration 
in Army units. We find, as presented in 
Table 6, massive shifts in soldiers’ atti- 
tudes over the eight-year period, shifts 
showing a much more positive disposition 
toward racial integration among both 
whites and Negroes in the later year. A 
look at the distribution of attitudes held 
by white soldiers reveals opposition to in- 
tegration goes from 84 per cent in 1943 


"What methodological bias exists is that the 
Korean War question was a stronger description 
of racial integration than the item used in World 
War If. Compare “What is your feeling about 
serving in a platoon containing both whites and 
colored soldiers, all working and training together, 
sleeping in the same barracks and eating in the 
same mess hall?” with “Do you think white and 
Negro soldiers should be in separate outfits or 
should they be together in the same outfits?” 
(respectively, ORO, op. cit., p. 453, and Stouffer 
et al., op. cit., p. 568). 
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to less than half in 1951. That such a 
change could occur in less than a decade 
counters viewpoints that see basic social 
attitudes in large populations being prone 
to glacial-like changes. Yet, an even more 
remarkable change is found among the 
Negro soldiers. Where in 1945, favorable, 
indifferent, or opposing attitudes were 
roughly equally distributed among the Ne- 
gro soldiers, by 1951 opposition or indif- 
ference to racial integration had become 
negligible. Such a finding is strongly indic- 


TABLE 6 


ATTITUDES OF WHITE AND NEGRO SOLDIERS 
TOWARD RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE 
SEGREGATED ARMY, 1943 AND 1951 


Warre Soipiers | Necro SOLDIERS 














ATTITUDE (Per CENT) (Per CENT) 
TOWARD 
INTEGRATION 

1943 1951 1943 1951 
Favorable...... 12 25 37 90 
Indifferent...... 4 31 27 6 
Oppose... s... 84 44. 36 4 

Total........ 100 1 


00 100 100 
(No. of cases) .| (4,800) (1,983) (3,000) (1,384) 


Source: Stouffer et al., op. cit., p. 568; ORO, ef. cita pp. 
322, 433. 


ative of a reformation in Negro public 
opinion from traditional acquiescence to 
Jim Crow to the ground swell that laid the 
basis for the subsequent civil rights move- 
ment. 

While the data on Negro attitudes to- 
ward integration given in Table 6 were 
elicited during the segregated military of 
1943 and 1951, we also have evidence on 
how Negro soldiers react to military inte- 
gration in the contemporary setting. As re- 
ported in Table 7, the Army is overwhelm- 
ingly thought to be more racially egalitar- 
jan than civilian life. Only 16 per cent of 
sixty-seven Negro soldiers interviewed in 
1965 said civilian life was more racially 
equal or no different than the Army. By 
region, as might be expected, we find 
southern Negroes more likely than northern 
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Negroes to take a benign view of racial 
relations in the Army when these are com- 
pared to civilian life. The data in Table 7 - 
support the proposition that, despite exist- 
ing deviations from military policy at the 
level of informal discrimination, the mili- 
tary establishment stands in sharp and 
favorable contrast to the racial relations 
prevalent in the larger American society. 
One of the most celebrated findings of 
The American Soldier was the discovery 
that the more contact white soldiers had 
with Negro troops, the more favorable was 
their reaction toward racial integration,18 
This conclusion is consistently supported 
in the surveys conducted by Project Clear. 
Again and again, comparisons of white 


TABLE 7 


ATTITUDES OF NEGRO SOLDIERS IN 1965 COM- 
PARING RACIAL EQUALITY IN MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN LIFE, TOTAL AND BY HOME REGION 


Per Cent 


WHERE More 


Ra Rovawrry Home Region 














Total 
North South 
Military life............ 84 75 93 
Civilian life. ....,. uua. 3 6 0 
No difference........... 13 19 7 
VOtA ewe oe araa 100 100 100 
(No. of cases)........ (67) (36) (31) 


soldiers in integrated units with those in 
segregated units show the former to be 
more supportive of desegregation. Illustra- 
tive of this pattern are the data shown in 
Table 8. Among combat infantrymen in 
Korea, 51 per cent in all-white units say 
outfits are better segregated as compared 
to 31 per cent in integrated units. For en- 
listed personnel stationed in the United 
States, strong objection to integration char- 
acterizes 44 per cent serving in segregated 
units while less than one-fifth of the men 
in integrated units feel the same way. 


9 Ybid., p. 594. 
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Seventy-nine per cent of officers on segre- 
gated posts rate Negroes worse than white 
` soldiers as compared with 28 per cent hold- 
ing similar beliefs on integrated posts. 


OFFICIAL POLICY AND ACTUAL PRACTICE 


For the man newly entering the armed 
forces, it is hard to conceive that the mili- 
tary was one of America’s most segregated 
institutions less than two decades ago. For 
today color barriers at the formal level are 
absent throughout the military establish- 
ment, Equal treatment regardless of race 


14] 


of civilian and military spheres in Amer- 
ican society. A measure of the extent and 
thoroughness of military desegregation is 
found in comparing the 1950 President’s 
committee report dealing with racial inte- 
gration and the 1963 and 1964 reports of 
a second President’s committee. Where the 
earlier report dealt entirely with internal 
military organization, the recent reports ad- 
dress themselves primarily to the National 
Guard and off-base discrimination.”° Along 
this same line, Congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell has said that up to the middle 


TABLE 8 
RACIAL ATTITUDES OF WHITE SOLDIERS IN SEGREGATED AND INTEGRATED SETTINGS, 1951 


ALL-Warre Untrs INTEGRATED UNITS 


RACIAL ATTITUDES 


Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
Combat infantrymen in Korea saying segregated outfits 
DEUCE eves once con ccseecsa neues sean ieee emens 51 (195) 31 (1,024) 
Enlisted personnel in the U.S. strongly objecting to 
PACIA MNLEP TATION o srera rak ar ar lE 44 (1,983) 17 (1,683) 
Officers rating Negroes worse than white soldiers ....... 79 (233) 28 (385) 


Source: ORO, op. cit., pp. 141, 322, 333, 356. 


is official policy in such non-duty facili- 
ties as swimming pools, chapels, barber- 
shops, post exchanges, movie theaters, 
snack bars, and dependents’ housing as 
well as in the more strictly’ military en- 
deavors involved in the assignment, pro- 
motion, and living conditions of members 
of the armed services.1° Moreover, white 
personnel are often commanded by Negro 
superiors, a situation rarely obtaining in 
civilian life. Recently the military has 
sought to implement its policy of equal 
opportunity by exerting pressure on local 
communities where segregated patterns af- 
fect military personnel. This policy de- 
serves careful examination owing to its 
ramifications on the traditional separation 


* The comprehensive scope of military integra- 
tion is found in the official guidelines set forth 
under “Equal Opportunity and Treatment of Mili- 
tary Personnel,” in Army Regulation 600-21, Air 
Force Regulation 35-78, and Secretary of the Navy 
Instruction 5350.6. 


1950’s he used to receive 5,000 letters a 
year from Negro servicemen complaining 
of discrimination in the military. In recent 
years, he receives less than 1,500 such let- 
ters annually and these largely pertain to 
off-base problems.*! In brief, military life 
is characterized by an interracial equali- 
tarianism of a quantity and of a kind that 
is seldom found in the other major insti- 
tutions of American society. 

In their performance of military duties, 

= Cf, the Fahy committee report (1950), with 
the Gesell committee reports (1963 and 1964). 
The Moynihan Report comments, “Service in the 
United States Armed Forces is the only experience 
open to the Negro American in which he is truly 
treated as an equal.... If this is a statement of 
the ideal rather than reality, it is an ideal that is 


close to realization’ (Department of Labor, op. 
cik., p. 42). 


“In an interview with the Overseas Weekly, a 
newspaper published in Germany with a large 
readership among American servicemen. Personal 
communication with staff members. 
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whites and Negroes work together with 
little display of racial tension. This is not 
to say racial animosity is absent in the 
military. Racial incidents do occur, but 
these are reduced by the severe sanctions 
imposed by the military for such acts. 
Such confrontations are almost always off- 
duty, if not off-base. In no sense, however, 
is the military sitting on top of a racial 
volcano, a state of affairs differing from 
the frequent clashes between the races 
that were a feature of the military in the 
segregated era. Additionally, it must be 
stressed that conflict situations stemming 
from non-racial causes characterize most 
sources of friction in the military estab- 
lishment, for example, enlisted men versus 
officers, lower-ranking enlisted men versus 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers of mid- 
die-class background versus those of the 
working-class, conscriptees versus volun- 
teers, line units versus staff units, rear 
echelon versus front echelon, combat units 
versus non-combat units, newly arrived 
units versus earlier stationed units, etc. 

Yet the fact remains that the general 
pattern of day-to-day relationships off the 
job is usually one of mutual racial exclu- 
sivism. As one Negro soldier put it, “A 
man can be my best buddy in the Army, 
but he won’t ask me to go to town with 
him.” Closest friendships normally develop 
within races between individuals of similar 
educational background. Beyond one’s hard 
core of friends there exists a level of friend- 
ly acquaintances. Here the pattern seems 
to be one of educational similarities over- 
riding racial differences. On the whole, 
racial integration at informal as well as 
formal levels works best on-duty vis-a-vis 
off-duty, on-base vis-a-vis off-base, basic 
training and maneuvers vis-a-vis garrison, 
sea vis-a-vis shore duty, and combat vis- 
a-vis non-combat. In other words, the be- 
havior of servicemen resembles the racial 
(and class) separatism of the larger Amer- 
ican society, the more they are removed 
from the military environment, 

For nearly all white soldiers the mili- 
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tary is a first experience with close and 
equal contact with a large group of Ne- 
groes, There has developed what has be- 
come practically a military custom: the 
look over the shoulder, upon the telling of 
a racial joke, to see if there are any Ne- 
groes in hearing distance. Some racial ani- 
mosity is reflected in accusations that 
Negro soldiers use the defense of racial 
discrimination to avoid disciplinary action. 
Many white soldiers claim they like Ne- 
groes as individuals but “can’t stand them 
in bunches.” In a few extreme cases, white 
married personnel may even live off the 
military base and pay higher rents rather 
than live in integrated military housing. 
On the whole, however, the segregationist- 
inclined white soldier regards racial inte- 
gration as something to be accepted prag- 
matically, if not enthusiastically, as are 
so many situations in military life. 

The most overt source of racial unrest 
in the military community centers in danc- 
ing situations. A commentary on American 
mores is a finding reported in Project 
Clear: three-quarters of a large sample of 
white soldiers said they would not mind 
Negro couples on the same dance floor, 
but approximately the same number disap- 
proved of Negro soldiers dancing with 
white girls.” In many non-commissioned 
officer (NCO) clubs, the likelihood of in- 
terracial dancing partners is a constant 
producer of tension. In fact, the only major 
exception to integration within the military 
community is on a number of large posts 
where there are two or more NCO clubs. 
In such situations one of the clubs usually 
becomes tacitly designated as the Negro 
club. 

Although there is almost universal sup- 
port for racial integration by Negro sol- 
diers, some strains are also evident among 
Negro personnel in the military. -There 
seems to be a tendency among lower-rank- 
ing Negro enlisted men, especially con- 
scriptees, to view Negro NCO’s as “Uncle 
Toms” or “handkerchief heads.” Negro 


2 ORO, of. cit., p. 388. 
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NCO’s are alleged to pick on Negroes 
when it comes time to assign men unpleas- 
` ant duties. Negro officers are sometimes 
seen as being too strict or “chicken” when 
it comes to enforcing military discipline on 
Negro soldiers. As one Negro serviceman 
said, ‘I’m proud when I see a Negro of- 
ficer, but not in my company.” 

One Negro writer, who served in the 
segregated Army and now has two sons in 
the integrated military, has proposed that 
what was thought by soldiers in all-Negro 
units to be racial discrimination was some- 
times nothing more than harassment of 
lower-ranking enlisted personnel.?* In fact, 
the analogy between enlisted men vis-a-vis 
officers in the military and Negroes vis-a- 
vis whites in the larger society has often 
been noted.** It has been less frequently 
observed, however, that enlisted men’s be- 
havior is often similar to many of the 
stereotypes associated with Negroes, for 
example, laziness, boisterousness, empha- 
sis on sexual prowess, consciously acting 
stupid, obsequiousness in front of supe- 
riors combined with ridicule of absent 
superiors, etc. Placement of white adult 
males in a subordinate position within a 
rigidly stratified system, that is, appears 
to produce behavior not all that dif- 
ferent from the so-called personality traits 
commonly held to be an outcome of cul- 
tural or psychological patterns unique to 
Negro life. Indeed, it might be argued that 
relatively little adjustment on the part of 
the command structure was required when 
the infusion of Negroes into the enlisted 
ranks occurred as the military establish- 
ment was desegregated. It is suggested, in 


2 James Anderson, “Fathers and Sons: An 
Evaluation of Military Racial Relations in Two 
Generations” (term paper, University of Michigan, 
December, 1965). 


% Stouffer and his associates, for example, re- 
port enlisted men as compared to officers, as Negro 
soldiers to white soldiers, were more prone to have 
“low spirits,” to be less desirous of entering com- 
bat, and to be more dissatisfied than perceived by 
others (Stouffer e? al, op. cit., II, 345, and I, 
392-94, 506, 521, and 538. 
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other words, one factor contributing to the 
generally smooth racial integration of the 
military might be due to the standard 
treatment—"like Negroes” in a sense—ac- 
corded to all lower-ranking enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Looking at changes in Negro behavior in 
the integrated military we find other in- 
dications of the immediate effects of social 
organization on individual behavior. Even 
though I am fully cognizant of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties involved in com- 
paring crime statistics, the fact remains 
that students of the problem agree Negro 
crime is far higher than white crime.” 
There is no consensus, however, on what 
amount of the difference is due, on the one 
hand, to Negro cultural or psychological 
conditions or, on the other, to structural 
and class variables. Presented here, in a 
very preliminary fashion, is some evidence 
bearing on the consequences arising from 
changes in social organization on Negro 
crime. Reported by Project Clear are Ne- 
gro-white crime differentials for three segre- 
gated posts in 1950. Proportionately, Ne- 
gro soldiers committed four times more 
crime than white soldiers.2° In 1964, in 
the integrated military, statistics of a major 
Army Command in Europe show Negroes 
accounting for 21 per cent of the crime 
while constituting 16 per cent of the total 
personnel. In a large combat unit in Viet 
Nam, for a three-month period in the sum- 
mer of 1965, Negroes received 19 per cent 
of the disciplinary reports but made up 
22 per cent of the troop assignment. These 
are the only Negro-white crime ratios in 
the integrated military that the writer has 
seen.2? Although these findings, of course, 
are incomplete, they do point to a marked 
drop in Negro crime as compared with both 


3 Marvin E. Wolfgang, Crime and Race (New 
York: Institute of Human Relations Press, 1964); 
and Department of Labor, of. cit., pp. 38-40. 


= ORO, of. cit, p. 354. 


7 The data reported here are from offices of the 
Military Police, private communication. 
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the earlier segregated military as well as 
contemporary civilian life.*® 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER OVERSEAS 


Some special remarks are needed con- 
cerning Negro servicemen overseas. Suf- 
fice it to say for prefatory purposes, the 
American soldier, be he either white or 
Negro, is usually in a place where he does 
not understand the language, is received 
with mixed feelings by the local popula- 
tion, spends the greater part of his time 
in a transplanted American environment, 
sometimes plays the role of tourist, is rela- 
tively affluent in relation to the local econ- 
omy, takes advantage and is at the mercy 
of a comprador class, and in comparison 
with his counterpart at home is more heavi- 
ly involved in military duties. 

In general, the pattern of racial rela- 
tions observed in the United States—inte- 
gration in the military setting and racial 
exclusivism off-duty—prevails in overseas 
assignments as well. This norm is reflected 
in one of the most characteristic features 
of American military life overseas, a bifur- 
cation of the vice structure into groups that 
pander almost exclusively (or assert they 
do) to only one of the races. A frequent 
claim of local bar owners is that they 
discourage racially mixed trade because 
of the demands of their G.I. clientele. And, 
indeed, many of the establishments cater- 
ing to American personnel that ring most 
military installations are segregated in 
practice. To a similar degree this is true 
of shore towns where Navy personnel take 
liberty. Violation of these implicit taboos 
can lead to physical threat if not violence. 

The pattern of off-duty racial separatism 

z2 A caution to be introduced in assessing these 
findings is that the Army discharged many per- 
sonnel of limited potential as determined by apti- 
tude tests in 1957-58. Negroes were dispropor- 
tionately represented in the released personnel 
(U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, ep. cit., pp. 
176-77). Although Negroes are still overrepresented 
in the lower classification levels, there are prob- 
ably proportionately fewer in these categories to- 


day than in 1950, and this most likely has some 
effect on the drop in Negro crime in the Army. 
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is most pronounced in Japan and Germany, 
and less so in Korea. A major exception to 
this norm is found in the Dominican Re- `’ 
public. There all troops are restricted and 
leaving the military compound necessitates 
soldiers collaborating if they are not to be 
detected; such: ventures are often as not 
interracial. In certain off-duty areas on 
Okinawa, on the other hand, racial sepa- 
ratism is complicated by interservice rival- 
ries and a fourfold ecological pattern shows 
up: white-Army, Negro-Army, white-Ma- 
rine Corps, and Negro—Marine Corps. Com- 
bat conditions in Viet Nam make the issue 
of off-duty racial relations academic for 
those troops in the field. In the cities, how- 
ever, racial separatism off-duty is already 
apparent. It is said that the riverfront dis- 
trict in Saigon, Kanh Hoi, frequented by 
American Negro soldiers was formerly pa- 
tronized by Senegalese troops during the 
French occupation. 

In Germany one impact of that coun- 
try’s economic boom has been to depress 
the relative position of the American soldier 
vis-a-vis the German working man. In the 
German of ten or fifteen years ago (or the 
Korea of today) all American military 
personnel were affluent by Jocal standards 
with all that implied. This was (and is in 
Korea) an especially novel experience for 
the Negro soldier. The status drop of 
American’ soldiers stationed in Gergany 
has particularly affected the Negro service- 
man, who has the additional handicap of 
being black in a country where there are 
no Negro girls. The old “good duty” days 
for Negro soldiers in Germany are now 
coming to an end as he finds his previous 
access to girls other than prostitutes severe- 
ly reduced. The German economic boom 
has affected Negro soldiers in another way. 
In recent years there has been some fric- 
tion between foreign laborers (mostly Med- 
iterranean}) and Negro soldiers. Both 
groups of men apparently are competing 
for the same girls. At the same time, the 
foreign workers have little contact with 
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white American soldiers who move in a 
_ different segment of the vice structure. 

Nonetheless, overseas duty for the Negro 
serviceman, in Germany as well as the Far 
East, gives him an opportunity, even if 
peripheral, to witness societies where racial 
discrimination is less practiced than it is 
in his home country. Although the level 
of Negro acceptance in societies other than 
America is usually exaggerated, the Negro 
soldier is hard put not to make invidious 
comparisons with the American scene’? 
In interviews conducted with Negro serv- 
icemen in Germany, 64 per cent said there 
was more racial equality in Germany than 
America, 30 per cent saw little difference 
between the two countries, and only 6 per 
cent believed Negroes were treated better 
in the United States. 

Observers of overseas American person- 
nel have told the writer that Negro soldiers 
are more likely than whites to learn local 
languages (though for both groups of serv- 
icemen this is a very small number). Evi- 
dence for this supposition is given in Table 
9. Three German-national barbers, who 
were permanently hired to cut the hair of 
all the men in one battalion, were asked 
by the writer to evaluate the German lan- 
guage proficiency of the individual person- 
nel in that battalion.2° When these evalu- 
ations were correlated with race, it was 
found that Negro soldiers were five times 
more likely to know “conversational” Ger- 
man, and three times more likely to know 
“some” German than were white soldiers.*! 
Actually, the likelihood of Negro soldiers 
compared to whites in learning the lan- 
guage of the country in which they are 
stationed may be even greater than indi- 


*A social-distance study conducted among 
Korean college students found the following place- 
ment, from near to far: Chinese, Europeans and 
white Americans, Filipinos, Indians (from India), 
and Negroes (Man Gap Lee, Seoul National Uni- 
versity, personal communication). 


"These barbers were focal points of much of 
the battalion’s gossip and between themselves saw 
every man in the battalion on the average of at 
least twice a month. 
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cated in Table 9, Several of the German- 
speaking white soldiers were of German 
ethnic background and acquired some 
knowledge of the language in their home 
environments back in the United States. 
These data testify, then, that the Negro 
soldiers overseas, perhaps because of the 
more favorable racial climate, are more 
willing to take advantage of participation 
at informal levels with local populations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AT HOME AND 
WAR ABROAD 


It is important to remember that the 
military establishment was desegregated 


TABLE 9 


COMMAND OF GERMAN LANGUAGE BY WHITE 
AND NEGRO SOLDIERS IN A GERMAN-BASED 
U.S. ARMY BATTALION, 1965 


PER CENT 
COMMAND OF GERMAN* 

White Negro 
Soldiers Soldiers 

Conversational......... 1.4 7.4 
Some easa Enau A 3.0 L4 
Little or none.......... 95.6 85.2 
TO6thl.cf. sees nua dan 100.0 100.0 
(No. of cases)........ (629) (98) 


* Based on evaluations of German-national battalion em- 
ployees, 


before the current civil rights drive gained 
momentum. In the segregated military, em- 
broilments between Negro units and whites 
were an ever present problem. In the light 
of subsequent developments in the domes- 
tic racial picture, it is likely that severe 
disciplinary problems would have occurred 


“The same data, in tables not shown here, re- 
veal that there is an inverse correlation between 
formal education (as ascertained from battalion 
personnel records) and likelihood of learning Ger- 
man! This reflects the greater likelihood of Negro 
soldiers, compared to whites, to learn German 
while averaging fewer years of formal education. 


In 1965 a widely seen German television com- 
mercial portrayed two American soldiers, one white 
and the other Negro. Only the Negro soldier spoke 
German. 
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had military integration not come about 
when it did. The timing of desegregation 
in the military defused an ingredient—all- 
Negro military units—-that would have 
been potentially explosive in this nation’s 
current racial strife.%* 

It is also probable, however, that mili- 
tary experience contributes to an activist 
posture on the part of Negro servicemen 
returning to civilian life. The Negro ex- 
serviceman, that is, may be less willing to 
accommodate himself to second-class citi- 
zenship after participation in the racially 
egalitarian military establishment. Fur- 
ther, especially in situations where Negroes 
are intimidated by physical threat or force, 
techniques of violence and organizational 
skill acquired in military service may be a 
new factor in the Negro’s quest for equal- 
ity. Robert F. Williams, the leading advo- 
cate of armed self-defense for Negroes, 
explicitly states that his Marine Corps ex- 
perience led to his beliefs.34 It also seems 
more than coincidence that the ten found- 
ers of the Deacons for Defense and Justice, 
a parainilitary group organized in 1964 to 
counter Ku Klux Klan terrorism, were all 
veterans of Korea or World War IT.*5 

One must also take into account the pos- 
sible consequences of the civil rights move- 
ment on Negro military behavior. Much 
attention has been given to a convergence 
of an important segment of the civil rights 
movement with the movement against the 
war in Viet Nam. The Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee has formally de- 
nounced American action in Viet Nam as 


3 Although non-violence is the hallmark of the 
main thrust of the modern civil rights movement, 
there is, nevertheless, the leitmotiv of a Negro in- 
surrection in the thinking of such Negro figures 
as James Baldwin, Malcolm X, William Epton, 
Warren Miller, and LeRoi Jones. Congruent with 
the idea of armed conflict between the races are 
the gothic endings—whites and Negro soldiers en- 
gaging in a bloodbath—in recent Negro-authored 
novels (see Killens, op. cit., and Rhodes, op. cit.). 


4 Robert F. Williams, Negroes with Guns (New 
York: Marzani & Munsell, 1962). 


5 The Militant, November 22, 1965, p. 1. 
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aggression. Civil rights organizers claim 
they find Negroes who do not want to _ 
fight “whitey’s war.” A Negro is barred 
from taking his seat in the Georgia legis- 
lature because he condones violations of 
the draft law. Rumors are heard of isolated 
incidents of Negro insubordination in the 
armed services. Despite this chain of 
events, however, the main stream of the 
civil rights drive has remained largely re- 
moved from those groups highly critical 
of this country’s recent military policies. 
Indeed, the antiwar movement will likely 
aggravate an already existing cleavage be- 
twéen moderate and radical leaders—be- 
tween those who accept versus those who 
reject the legitimacy of the American po- 
litical system-—in the civil rights movement 
itself. The more pertinent question at this 
time appears to be not what are the im- 
plications of the civil rights movement for 
the military establishment, but what will 
be the effects of the Viet Nam war on the 
civil rights movement itself. Although it 
would be premature to offer a definitive 
statement on any future interpenetrations 
between the civil rights and antiwar move- 
ments, a major turning away of Negroes 
per se from military commitment is viewed 
as highly doubtful. Most likely, and some- 
what paradoxically, we will witness more 
vocal antiwar sentiment within certain civil 
rights organizations at the same time that 
the military is becoming an avenue of 
career opportunity for many Negro men. 

Nevertheless, there has usually been and 
is today a presumption on the part of 
America’s military opponents that Negroes 
should be less committed soldiers than 
whites. Whether for tactical or ideological 
reasons, the Negro serviceman has been 
frequently defined as a special target for 
propaganda by forces opposing America in 
military conflicts. In World War II the 
Japanese directed radio appeals specifically 
to Negro servicemen in the Pacific theater. 
The Chinese in the Korean War used ra- 
cial arguments on Negro prisoners of war. 
Yet a careful study of American POW 
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behavior in Korea made no mention of 
differences in Negro and white behavior 
‘except to note that the segregation of 
Negro POW’s by the Chinese had a boom- 
erang effect on Communist indoctrination 
methods,?¢ 

The current military involvement of the 
United States on the international scene 
raises again the question of the motivation 
and performance of Negro soldiers in com- 
bat. A spokesman for the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Viet Nam has recently 
asserted that “liberation forces have a spe- 
cial attitude toward American soldiers who 
happen to be Negroes.’?? Up to now at 
least, however, efforts to test the loyalty of 
Negro soldiers have not met with success. 
This writer, as well as others, detected no 
differences in white or Negro combat per- 
formance in Viet Nam.*° In the Dominican 
Republic, where the proportion of Negroes 
in line units runs as high as 40 per cent, a 
pamphlet was distributed to Negro soldiers 
exhorting them to “turn your guns on your 
white oppressors and join your Dominican 
brothers.”8® Again, personal observation 
buttressed by comments from Dominicans 
revealed no significant differences between 
white and Negro military performance.*® 

The writer’s appraisal is that among offi- 
cers and NCO’s there is no discernible dif- 
ference between the races concerning mili- 


8 Albert D. Biderman, March to Calumny (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1964), p. 60. 


“ The Minority of One, October, 1965, p. 9. 


Only One Color,” Newsweek, December 6, 
1965, pp. 42-43; Robin Moore, The Green Berets 
(New York: Avon Books, 1965), passim; and 
Herbert Mitgang, “Looking for a War,” New York 
Times Magazine, May 22, 1966, pp. 114-15. 


3 A copy of the entire pamphlet is reproduced 
in the Dominican news magazine Ahora (No. 108, 
September 18, 1965). Although many whites were 
unaware of the pamphlet’s existence, virtually 
every Negro soldier the writer talked to in Santo 
Domingo said he had seen the pamphlet. The 
effectiveness of the pamphlet on Negro soldiers 
was minimal, among other reasons, because it 
claimed Negro equality existed in the Dominican 
Republic, a statement belied by brief observation 
of the Dominican social scene. 
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tary commitment’ in either the Dominican 
Republic or Viet Nam. Among Negro sol- 
diers in the lower enlisted ranks, however, 
there is somewhat greater disenchantment 
compared to whites as to the merits of 
America’s current military ventures. Such 
unease, however, has little effect on mili- 
tary performance, most especially in the 
actual combat situation. The evidence 
strongly suggests that the racial integra- 
tion of the armed forces, coming about 
when it did, effectively precluded any po- 
tential success on the part of America’s 
military opponents to differentiate Negro 
from white soldiers. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the military was until recent 
times one of America’s most segregated in- 
stitutions, it has leaped into the forefront of 
racial equality in the past decade. What fea- 
tures of the military establishment can ac- 
count for this about-face? There is a com- 
bination of mutually supporting factors 
that operate in the successful racial integra- 
tion of the armed forces. For one thing, the 
military—an institution revolving around 
techniques of violence—is to an important 
degree discontinuous from other areas of so- 
cial life. And this apartness served to allow, 
once the course had been decided, a rapid 
and complete racial integration. The path 
of desegregation was further made easier 
by characteristics peculiar or at least more 
pronounced in the military compared to 
other institutions. With its hierarchical 
power structure, predicated on stable and 
patterned relationships, decisions need take 
relatively little account of the personal de- 
sires of service personnel. Additionally, be- 
cause roles and activities are more defined 
and specific in the military than in most 
other social arenas, conflicts that might 
have ensued within a more diffuse and am- 


“Similarly in an interview with a Negro re- 
porter, the commandant of “constitutionalist rebel” 
forces in Santo Domingo stated that to his dismay 
Negro American soldiers fought no differently than 
whites (Laurence Harvey, “Report from the Do- 
minican Republic,” Realist, June, 1965, p. 18). 
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biguous setting were largely absent. Like- 
wise, desegregation was facilitated by the 
pervasiveness in the military of a bureau- 
cratic ethos, with its concomitant formality 
and high social distance, that mitigated 
tensions arising from individual or personal 
feelings. 

At the same time it must also be remem- 
bered that the military establishment has 
means of coercion not readily available in 
most civilian pursuits. Violations of norms 
are both more visible and subject to quick- 
er sanctions. The military is premised, 
moreover, on the accountability of its mem- 
bers for effective performance. Owing to 
the aptly termed “chain of command,” 
failures in policy implementation can be 
pinpointed. This in turn means that satis- 
factory carrying out of stated policy ad- 
vances one’s own position. In other words, 
it is to each individual’s personal interest, 
if he anticipates receiving the rewards of a 
military career, to insure that decisions go- 
ing through him are executed with mini- 
mum difficulty. Or put in another way, 
whatever the internal policy decided upon, 
racial integration being a paramount but 
only one example, the military establish- 
ment is uniquely suited to realize its imple- 
mentation. 

What implications does the military inte- 
gration experience have for civilian society? 
Although it is certainly true that the means 
by which desegregation was accomplished 
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in the military establishment are not easily 
translated to the civilian community, the 
end result of integration in the contempo- 
rary armed forces can suggest some quali- 
ties of what—if it came about—an inte- 
grated American society would be within 
the context of the prevailing structural and 
value system. Equality of treatment would 
be the rule in formal and task-specific re- 
lationships. Racial animosity would dimin- 
ish but not disappear. We would expect a 
sharp improvement in Negro mobility and 
performance in the occupational sphere 
even taking into consideration on-going 
social and educational handicaps arising 
from existing inequities. Yet, because of 
these inequities, Negroes would still be 
overconcentrated in less skilled positions. 
We would also expect primary group ties 
and informal associations to remain largely 
within one’s own racial group. But even at 
primary group levels, the integrated society 
would exhibit a much higher interracial] in- 
timacy than exists in the non-integrated 
society. 

Such a description of the racially inte- 
grated society is, of course, what one finds 
in today’s military establishment. Although 
the advent of the integrated society in this 
country is yet to occur, the desegregation of 
the armed forces has served to bring that 
day closer. 
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A rough test of the homogeneity-heterogeneity inconsistency between “mass society” and stratification 
theories was conducted by comparing 332 hourly paid workers, independent businessmen, and corporate 
managers on a number of variables selected because they had been used in discussions of both mass so- 
ciety and stratification. The research was conducted in a community having recently undergone urbani- 
zation, bureaucratization, and industrialization, processes usually associated with the development of a 


“middle mass.” 


The data suggest (1) the concept “middle mass” may have limited utility in the industrial commu- 
nity, and (2) that urbanization, industrialization, and bureaucratization may not completely homoge- 
nize or level, but they may enlarge the middle strata of the community and further modify its social 


structure by creating a new upper stratum. 


Sociologists and social philosophers have 
set forth two contradictory theoretical per- 
spectives in regard to the nature of strati- 
fication in contemporary American society. 

The traditional perspective suggests that 
an increasing division of labor associated 
with differential rewards results in different 
societal levels, the members of which sub- 
scribe to different values and attitudes. and 
engage in distinctive patterns of behavior.? 
Although one may identify different types 


1 Revision of a paper presented at the Commu- 
nity Research and Development section meeting 
of the Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
Chicago, Illinois, August, 1965. This investigation 
was supported by a grant from the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health, Austin, Texas. The investi- 
gator acknowledges with gratitude the valuable 
assistance of Robert Hancock, Joann S. Hayes, 
Lynda Painter, and Gary Vance. Most helpful in 
criticizing an earlier draft of the paper were S. Dale 
McLemore and Norval D. Glenn, the University of 
Texas; Richard L. Simpson, the University of 
North Carolina; and Atlee L. Stroup, the College 
of Wooster. 


* Examples of such theories are too numerous to 
cite. Many are summarized in, and the perspective 
itself is explicit in, Joseph A. Kahl, The American 
Class Structure (New York: Rinehart & Co. 
1957), Leonard Reissman, Class in American So- 
ciety (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1959), 
and in many similar. sources. 


of stratification theories—for example, con- 
servative and radical, or those focusing on 
stability as opposed to those dealing with 
change—a feature shared by all is their 
concern with heterogeneity—different val- 
ues, beliefs, attitudes or behavior at differ- 
ent levels in society.2 Some investigators 
have even suggested that life styles of 
bureaucrats (sometimes termed the “new 
middle class”) and entrepreneurs (some- 
times termed the “old middle class”) dif- 
fer not only from those of the “working 
class” but from one another.* The concern 
here, then, is with status and situs differ- 
ences. 

Another theoretical perspective, in some 
respects contradictory to stratification the- 


? Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix 
(eds.), Class, Status and Power: A Reader in So- 
cial Stratification (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), 
pp. 9-12. 


* See, e.g, C. Wright Mills, White Collar: The 
American Middle Classes (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956); Daniel R. Miller and Guy 
E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent: A 
Study in the Detroit Area (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1958), esp. pp. 30-58; and David Riesman, 
Nathan Glazer, and Reuel Denny, The Lonely 
Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Char- 
acter (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1950), pp. 21 ff. 
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ory, is: that known as the “mass society” 
perspective. The central foci of theories 
classified as such are varied, but one.com- 
mon thread running through many of them 
is the idea that an increasing division of 
labor and its concomitants—industrializa- 
tion, bureaucratization, and urbanization— 
has had a leveling effect, effacing, or at 
least blurring, social stratification.? Thus, 
the term “middle mass” has come to be 
used to refer to some elements formerly 
described as “middle class” and to some 
formerly described as “working class.’ It 
has even been suggested that the tradition- 
al indicators of social class no longer dis- 
criminate among many of the attitudes and 
behavior patterns of the “middle mass.”T 
The concern here, then, is with status and 
situs similarities. 

The purpose of this investigation is to ex- 
plore the relative descriptive utility of these 
two perspectives in a community setting re- 
cently and rapidly having undergone those 
processes that are usually considered the 
antecedents to the formation of a middle 
mass—urbanization, bureaucratization, and 
industrialization. More specifically, the re- 


ë See, e.g., Daniel Seligman, “The New Masses,” 
in Philip Olson (ed.), America as a Mass Society 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), pp. 249, 
254; Daniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society: A 
Critique,” Commentary, XXII (July, 1956), 76- 
77; Emil Lederer, State of the Masses: The Threat 
of the Classless Society (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1940), pp. 30-31; and William Korn- 
hauser, The Politics of Mass Society (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1959), p. 27. 


*See, e.g., Seligman, loc. cit.; Harold L. Wilen- 
sky, “Mass Society and Mass Culture: Interde- 
pendence or Independence?” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXIX (April, 1964), 173-97, and his 
“Orderly Careers and Social Participation: The 
Impact of Work History on Social Integration in 
the Middle Mass,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVI (August, 1961), 529; Joseph R. Gusfield, 
“Mass Society and Extremist Politics,” American 
Sociological Review, XXVII (February, 1962), 20; 
Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer, “America, 
‘Mass Society’ and Mass Media,” Journal of So- 
cial Issues, XVI, No. 3 (1960), 54-55; and Reiss- 
man, op, cit., pp. 193 ff. 


7 Wilensky, “Orderly Careers ...,” p. 539; Gus- 


field, op. cit., p. 21. 
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search design called for a comparison of 
three “middle-mass” occupational catego- 


ries—independent businessmen, corporate ` 


supervisors and managers, and hourly paid 
workers—on a number of sociopersonality 
and social-participation variables, selected 
because they have been used frequently 
in descriptions of the “middle mass.” In 
short, if the middle mass is homogeneous, 
we would expect it to be such in regard 
to those characteristics of central concern 
to mass-society theorists. At the same time, 
this sampling design permits an analysis 
of the relative effects of class and bureau- 
cratic work setting on these same depend- 
ent variables. Among the possible findings 
and their implications would be the fol- 
lowing: 

Significant differences between all three 
categories in the order (1) managers, 
(2) businessmen, and (3) workers (or 
reversed, depending upon the depend- 
ent variable) would give clear support 
to stratification theory and would 
question the utility of the concept 
“middle mass” in the industrial com- 
munity setting, as indeed these groups 
(as will be shown below) rank in this 
order on socioeconomic characteristics, 


gja = 


Significant differences between the 
working-class sample and the two mid- 
dle-class samples would also support 
stratification theory, but would ques- 
tion the utility of the distinction some- 
times made between bureaucrats and 
entrepreneurs—or the “new” and “old” 
middle classes, at least in the industrial 
community context. 


Significant differences between man- 
agers and the other two categories 
would suggest that the “middle mass” 
may consist of the “old middle class” 
and the “working class,” but that bu- 
reaucratization has modified the social 
structure of the community by sharply 
differentiating the “new middle class” 
from the “middle mass.” 


BW 


Significant differences between those 
B employed in bureaucratic work settings 


(managers and workers) and those_ 


self-employed in non-bureaucratic set- 


r 
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tings (businessmen) would lend some 
support to the mass-society perspective 
in that it would suggest that bureauc- 
ratization is a leveling agent and that 
traditional indicators of social class no 
longer discriminate among those char- 
acteristics under investigation, at least 
not in the industrial community. 


.WBM No significant differences between the 
three categories would indeed justify 
viewing all three as a homogeneous 


“middle mass.” 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE SAMPLES 


Before 1950 Gulftown® was an agricul- 
tural and fishing industries center with a 
population slightly in excess of 2,000. Since 
that time, two major corporations have lo- 
cated plants in the Gulftown area, chang- 
ing the employment structure of the com- 
munity and boosting its population to more 
than 11,000. Today, almost one-third of 
the community’s labor force is employed 
by Plant X (a non-ferrous metal producer 
with 1,700 employees, some of whom are 
from nearby communities, rather than from 
Gulftown) and Plant Y (a chemical com- 
pany with 850 employees, also including 
some from nearby communities). Slightly 
more than one-fifth of the labor force is 
engaged in wholesale and retail trade ac- 
tivities. In short, the community has ex- 
perienced rapid growth as a consequence 
of industrialization, and the largest segment 
of the community’s labor force is employed 
as managers or hourly paid workers in 
large formal organizations. 

Lists of salaried managers, hourly paid 
workers, and independent businessmen liv- 
ing in Gulftown were compiled, and a ran- 
dom probability sample (and ordered alter- 
nate list) was drawn from each.’ A total 


8 A pseudonym, of course. 


*A 1962 Gulftown city directory was brought 
up to date one week before the field work started 
by examining city water and sewage connect and 
disconnect slips which gave the name, address, and 
occupation of all individuals owning or renting 
homes or apartments who had moved in and out 
of the city since directory data were collected. 
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of 332 interviews were completed with 
104 businessmen, 108 managers, and 120 
workers,10 

Managers—Personnel departments in 
Plants X and Y identified all salaried em- 
ployees as members of management. Their 
definition was accepted for this investigation 
and the personnel managers of each plant 
checked the sample lists to verify classifica- 
tions. The management sample included 
both staff and line members of both plants. 
Department heads, professionals, and sev- 
eral levels of foremen and clerks were typi- 
cal of the occupational positions represent- 
ed in this sample. All, with the exception 
of line foremen, are “white-collar” employ- 
ees. Top bureaucratic positions of Com- 
panies X and Y are not located in Gulf- 
town. Furthermore, neither of the local 
plant managers were included in this sam- 
ple which is thus primarily a middle man- 
agement and front line supervisory sample. 
As Table 1 indicates, managers ranked 
higher than either of the other two groups 
on all socioeconomic characteristics investi- 
gated (items 1-5): income, education, self- 
classification, and class assignment by the 
Index of Social Position. The managers 
were also compared with the other two 
categories on other characteristics (Table 
1, items 6-9) that could possibly be re- 
lated to the dependent variables selected 
for this analysis. Because managers were 
significantly younger than businessmen, in- 
cluded a significantly smaller proportion of 
the Spanish-surname population, fewer 
Catholics, and were better educated, these 
variables were used as controls in the data 
analysis to be described below. 

Businessmen.—-The independent busi- 
nessmen in the sample possess those char- 
acteristics defined as entrepreneurial by 


Field work was done by fourteen graduate 
students and the investigator in September, 1964. 
Response rates for the three categories were: busi- 
nessmen, 84.6 per cent; managers, 83.7 per cent; 
and workers, 88.3 per cent. 


= August B. Hollingshead, “Two Factor Index 
of Social Position” (New Haven, Conn., 1957). 
(Mimeographed.) 
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other investigators: they were self-em- 
ployed, gained at least half of their income 
in the form of profits or fees, or worked 
in an organization having only two (or 
fewer) levels of supervision.1* They ranged 
from those operating small service busi- 
nesses with no employees (e.g., beauty 
shops, watch repair shops, etc.) to three 
with more than thirty employees (e.g., the 
owner-manager of a chain of five drive-in 
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significantly more Catholics than the man- 
agers (item 9), and had a significantly 
greater proportion of Spanish-surname re- 
spondents than either of the other two sam- 
ples (item 8). 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES AND METHOD 
OF COMPARISON 


All three samples were administered a 
standardized 23-page interview schedule 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 


Characteristic Managers ad Workers Significant Differences 
(N= 108) (N=104) (N= 120) 

1. Median monthly income................. $800.00 | $661.00 | $594.00 | M—W, M—B, B—W* 
2. Percentage having attended college........ 69.5 36.5 25.9 | M—W, M—B 
3. Percentage having graduated from college..}| 38.9 8.6 1.7 | M—W, M—B, B—W 
4, Percentage classifying themselves “middle 

CIASS” oc ie Sasi cnuas poate aie EET T yaa 69.0 54.0 35.0 | M—W,M-—B, B—W 
5. Median index of social position class place- 

mene ects sno a ee aa en es ue 2.8 3.1 4.1 | M—W,M-B—B-Wł 
6. Percentage having lived in Gulftown less 

than 10 yeaS einer a AEEA A 50.9 38.5 41.7 | None 
l Mean ASC oss iee te eee panes ewes. 40.6 45.2 39.3 | M—B, B—W 
8. Percentage with Spanish-surname......... 0.9 5.8 25.0 | M—W, B—W 
9. Percentage Catholicf................000- 14.8 21.2- 26.7 | M—W 


“= Median income for all three samples was $670.00. Significantly different proportions of the three samples had incomes above 


this grand median. 


t The median index of social position score for all three samples was 3.28. Significantly different proportions of the three samples 


were found in Classes I-III 
t No respondents were of the Jewish faith. 


restaurants). The median number of em- 
ployees (including the respondent) was 
four. As is shown in Table 1 (items 1-5), 
businessmen ranked second on all socio- 
economic characteristics. 

W orkers.—The hourly paid emplcyees of 
Plants X and Y are included in this sam- 
ple—-operators, mechanics, potmen, ma- 
chinists, power attendants, etc. Workers 
ranked lowest on all socioeconomic status 
characteristics investigated (Table 1, items 
1-5). They were also significantly younger 
than the businessmen (item 7), included 


12 Respondents possessing any one of these char- 
acteristics were classified as entrepreneurial by 
Miller and Swanson (op. cit., pp. 68-69). All 
Gulftown respondents in this category possessed 
at least two of these characteristics and most pos- 
sessed all three. 


consisting of 282 questions (both open-end 
and poll types).4® Two types of variables 
often used in describing members of “mass 
societies” were selected as dependent vari- 
ables for this analysis. Because of the at- 
tention given by ‘‘mass-society” theorists 
to “personal disorganization” and to 
“atomization” or a deterioration of social 
relationships, our concern was with socio- 
personality characteristics and with various 
measures of social participation. 

1. Sociopersonality characteristics —Each 
of these variables concerns some perception 
or feeling state of the respondent in regard 

* Because of the length of the schedule, appoint- 
ments were arranged in advance with most re- 
spondents. Interviews lasted from 35 minutes to 


2 hours and 40 minutes with the mean length being 
1 hour and 19 minutes. 
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to some aspect of himself or his own social 
position. They were selected because (1) 
` they have been used to describe members 
of “mass societies,’”"4 (2) they have also 
been related to socioeconomic status, and 
(3) some have been used in describing 
employees in complex organizations (and, 
at least by implication, are assumed to be 
less characteristic or not characteristic of 
members of small-scale organizations) .1¢ 
The research design outlined above permits 
us to assess the relative descriptive utility 
of each of these assertions. Sociopersonal- 
ity characteristics considered here include 
alienation (and three subscales—powerless- 
ness, normlessness, and isolation), anomia, 
self-actualization, self-esteem, self-estrange- 
ment, and status concern. 

2. Social participation and involvement. 
—-These variables were selected because 
(1) “mass societies” have been described 
as “atomized societies” where “personal 
relations” are lacking and where “inter- 
mediate relations of community, occupa- 
tion and association are more or less in- 
operative,”?” (2) different forms of social 
participation and social involvement are 
said to be characteristic of different socio- 
economic strata,18 and (3) some forms of 
social participation and involvement are 
said to be associated with bureaucratic as 
opposed to entrepreneurial work settings.1® 
Those measures of social participation and 
involvement selected for this analysis in- 
clude two measures of community attach- 
ment or involvement, neighborhood inte- 


“ See, e.g, most of the sources cited in n. 4 and 
Gusfield, op. cit., p. 21. 


X The direction of the relationship and sources 
are cited in the Appendix. 


1 See esp. Chris Argyris, Understanding Organi- 
zational Behavior (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 
1960), pp. 14-18. 


“William Kornhauser, op. cit., pp. 74, 90. 


* The direction of the relationship and sources 
are cited in the Appendix. 


3 See, in particular, Miller and Swanson (op. 
cit.) as well as other sources to be cited below and 
in the Appéndix. 
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gration, participation in organized groups, 
religious participation, home visits with 
friends, visiting with relatives, political 
participation, and a general social partici- 
pation scale. 

The focus here, then, is to determine 
whether three occupational categories of 
the ‘‘middle mass” differ in regard to those 
sociopersonality characteristics attributed 
to this larger category and whether they 
differ in regard to (the absence of) person- 
al and intermediate social relations. In 
short, the homogeneity or heterogeneity of 
“mass-society” characteristics will be ex- 
plored within a stratification-bureaucrati- 
zation context. 

Similarities and differences between the 
three samples were assessed in one of the 
following ways: 

1, Responses to a number of items, par- 
ticularly the various scales, were ranked 
by scale score and divided into quarters. 
Then the proportions of each occupational 
group in the first or fourth quarter were 
examined to see if the differences were sig- 
nificant.” 

2. In some cases it was not possible to 
divide response distributions into quarters 
because (1) some items had fewer than 
four response categories, and (2) a single 
scale score or response category sometimes 
applied to far more than one-fourth of 
the three samples. In such cases, either the 
largest response category or that category 
most descriptive of “personal disorganiza- 
tion” or lack of social participation was 
selected for analysis. 

Because the samples differed in regard to 
age, ethnicity and religious affiliation (as 
well as socioeconomic status), (1) the re- 
sponses of those who are forty years of age 
and younger were compared with those over 
forty within and between each category, and 
(2) the responses of the Spanish-surname 
workers were compared with those of the 
Anglo workers. Since nearly 80 per cent of 

When the differences between the categories 
are described as “significant,” the .05 level of sta- 


tistical significance has been employed in making 
the evaluations. 
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the Spanish-surname workers were also 
Catholics, the ethnicity contro] also served 
as a control for religion. Although education 
is ordinarily considered an indicator of 
socioeconomic status, non-status aspects 
of educational differences could be related 
to differences in the sociopersonality and 
social participation variables discussed 
above. Thus, (3) the responses of those 
managers having less than a college edu- 
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agers, (2) businessmen, and (3) workers, 
the differences between the latter two sam- 
ples were in most cases not of sufficient ` 
magnitude to reject the hypothesis that 
these categories were a part of the same 
universe, 

Indeed the “new middle class” in Gulf- 
town fails to display the personal disorgan- 
ization that allegedly accompanies bureauc- 
ratization and mass society. Managers are 


TABLE 2 
SOCIOPERSONALITY CORRELATES OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Variable 
1. Alienation—percentage scoring in first quarter 
COW SCOPES) oasis irnad Sone Roem taux ed 
2. Alienation, isolation subscale—percentage scoring 
inl MIrSst QUATLEEs ccc wari Eae EREE IRE RT 
3. Alienation, normlessness subscale—percentage 
scoring in first quarter...... 0... cece eee eee aee 
4, Alienation, powerlessness subscale-—percentage 
scoring in first quarter.......... cece ee eee eee 
5. Anomia—percentage scoring low (0) on the scale 
6. Self-actualization--percentage scoring in first 
QUaTICn 3.4460 uGeswesweer nese iooene a 
7. Self-esteem—percentage scoring high (0-1 on six- 
item Guttman scale)... 0... eee ee cee ees 
8. Self-estrangement-—-percentage scoring in first 
UATT Ai iiwid nicer see seen ew ees EEREN 
9. Status concern—percentage scoring in fourth 


GUAELED aise owaicae ie a cee a a eee eww aay 


Managers | BYSiness- | workers Significant 
(W=108) | gy re a) | (= 120) Differences 
38.9 22.1 16.7 | M—W and M-—B 
37.0 22.1 19.2 | M~W and M—B 
48.1 21.2 22.5 | M~W and M—B 
31.5 | 25.9 | 13.3 | M—Wand B—W 
51.9 26.9 23.3 | M~W and M—B 
5.6 14.4 23.3 | M—-W 
70.4 54.8 57.5 | M~W and M—B 
37.0 27.9 17.5 | M-W 
10.2 28.8 40.8 | M—W and M—B* 


* Differences between all three groups were significant among those respondents forty years of age or younger. 


cation were compared with the other two 
occupational categories. The effects of age, 
ethnicity, and education are not reported 
below unless they significantly alter the 
original relationship found between occu- 
pation and the dependent variable in ques- 
tion. 


RESULTS 


Sociopersonality characteristics —Table 2 
shows a consistent pattern of differences 
among the three samples in regard to those 
sociopersonality characteristics sometimes 
used to describe members of the “middle 
mass.” In most cases the managers differ 
significantly from the other two categories. 
Although the general pattern is (1) man- 


most likely to have strong, favorable self- 
images (item 7) and to believe their occu- 
pational roles permit relatively full expres- 
sion of their individual potential as well as 
opportunities to expand this potential 
(item 6).?4 The six measures of alienation 


a The source of this definition of self-actualiza- 
tion is Argyris, Integrating the Individual and the 
Organization (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964), p. 32. Age may also be an important inde- 
pendent variable here. Among those respondents 
under forty, businessmen experience no signifi- 
cantly different degree of self-actualization than 
managers. Among those over forty, managers ex- 
perience significantly greater self-actualization than 
members of either of the other two categories. This 
may be explained in part by the observation that 
the older managers occupy positions of higher rank 
in the organizations than do the younger managers. 
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and related phenomena (items 1-5 and 8) 
raise some questions in regard to the fol- 
` lowing observation: “Whether the empha- 
sis of the writer is on estrangement from 
work, the normlessness of contemporary 
culture or the powerless feelings of the in- 
dividual in large scale organization, mass 
conditions are described as producing feel- 
ings of malaise and insecurity.”2? Such 
feelings, in fact, are less characteristic of 
the “new middle-class” bureaucrats than 
of the other two occupational categories. 
Managers are least likely to: 


1. Feel a “generalized, pervasive sense of .. . 
‘self-to-others’ alienation” (item 5)?8 


2. Feel that their goals and the means they use 
in pursuing these goals are determined by 
social entities with which they do not feel 
“intimately identified” or by forces which 
they “may be unable to recognize” (item 
4) 24 

3. Experience a “lack of clear norms or a con- 
flict among norms” (item 3)?5 


4. Feel they are “losing effective contact with 
significant and supporting groups” (item 
2)26 

5. Feel that they must engage in behavior in 
which they are compelled by social situa- 
tions to do violence to their own “nature” 
(item 8)?? 

6. Receive high scores on Dean’s composite 
alienation scale, consisting of the sums of 
scores from the subscales listed as items 2—4 
(item 1)28 

7. Be concerned with status or social mobility 
(item 9)?9 


22 Gusfield, op. cit., p. 21. 


%Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: An Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXI (December, 1956), 711. 


* Dwight G. Dean, “Alienation and Political 
Apathy,” Social Forces, XXXVIII (March, 1960), 
185 (quoting Alvin Gouldner). 


= Ibid., p. 186. Ibid. 


% This definition of self-estrangement is sug- 
gested by Lewis Feuer, in “What Is Alienation? 
The Career of a Concept,” in Maurice Stein and 
Arthur Vidich (eds.), Sociology on Trial (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 
143. 
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Businessmen ranked between the man- 
agers and workers on all but two charac- 
teristics (they experienced the greatest 
amount of normlessness and had the lowest 
self-esteem) but more closely resembled 
the workers than the managers. In fact, 
they differed significantly from the work- 
ers on only one characteristic—the power- 
lessness: dimension of alienation. 

Thus, workers and independent business- 
men were more likely than managers to 
possess those sociopersonality characteris- 
tics often identified with the concept 
“mass”: social isolation, normlessness, 
anomia, low self-esteem, and general alien- 
ation. 

Social participation and involvement.— 
The patterns of differences found among 
the social participation and involvement 
variables investigated were not as consist- 
ent as those differences outlined above. 
Table 3 indicates that businessmen were 
least likely to participate or be involved 
in seven of the ten characteristics in- 
vestigated, and they differed significantly 
from at least one of the other two groups 
on five of these characteristics. From the 
opposite standpoint, managers were most 
likely to participate in eight of the areas 
investigated, differing significantly from 
one of the other two groups on seven of 
these. Again, workers were more likely to 


The Spanish-surname workers were signifi- 
cantly more likely to have high scores on the aliena- 
tion scale and its three subscales than were the 
Anglo workers. Still, if one compares only the 
Anglo workers with the managers, the differences 
remain statistically significant. 


2 Status concern was more characteristic of re- 
spondents over forty in all three samples. Among 
those over forty, managers were significantly less 
likely to display status concern than either of the 
other two categories. In regard to those under 
forty, workers were significantly more likely than 
businessmen, who in turn were significantly more 
likely than managers, to score high on the status- 
concern scale. The Spanish-surname workers were 
significantly more concerned with status than were 
the Anglo workers. When only Anglo workers are 
considered, they more closely resemble the busi- 
nessmen but remain significantly different from 
managers. 
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TABLE 3 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND INVOLVEMENT CORRELATES OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Characteristic 


` 


1. Community attachment—percentage with low 
oe on Wilensky’s community involvement 
SCAG E E na es ee Cre ee er re 

2. Community attachment—percentage offaring 
“unfavorable” evaluations of Gulftown........ 

3. Neighborhood integration—percentage of re- 
spondents knowing two or fewer neighbors well 
enough tocallonthem.........-.-..0..-000- 

4, Organized groups~~-percentage belonging to no 
örganized BTOUPS 1.560 kh diaes oS Se SEA ee La 

5. Religious participation—percentage with low 
scale scores (do not attend religious services)... 

6. Visiting friends—percentage visiting with two 
or fewer friends during previous month (at re- 
spondent’s home or friend’s home)........... 

7. Visiting relatives—percentage seeing no related 
families during previous month 

8. Political participation: í 
a) Percentage not voting in 1960 presidential 

BlECHON EEPE ATE AEE T TEONE 
b) Percentage not voting in last school election 

9. General social participation—percentage scor- 

ing in first quarter (low) on Teele’sscale........ 


eee vee eee re eee 


Managers 


{N= 108) (= 104) (N= 120) 


Sa ann a a a Serpe 


Busi- 
nessmen 


Workers Significant 


Differences 


4.1 15.6 29.7 | M—W,M—B, W—Bét 
18.5 6.8 10.3 | M—Btt 
5.6 28.8 15.8 | M—B,M—W, W—B§ 
27.8 J11 29.8 | None 
28.7 40.4 28.4 | Nonelj 
12.0 26.9 16.7 | M—B, W—B 
26.9 14.4 10.8 | M—W, M—B}} 
6.5 8.7 15.8 | M—W#** 
56.5 67.3 71.7° | M—W#** 
18.6 26.9 21.7 | None 





* Difference between workers and businessmen is not significant among those over forty years of age. 
+ Difference between managers and businessmen is not significant when education is controlled. 

t Differences are not significant among those respondents forty and younger. 

§ Difference between workers and managers is not significant among those over forty. 


i M — B, W — B approaches significance. 
# Differences are not significant among those over forty. 


** Difference between managers and workers is not significant when education ts controlled. 


resemble businessmen, but the similarity 
was not as marked as it was in regard to 
the sociopersonality characteristics. Fur- 
ther examination of Table 3 indicates that 
different types of social participation and 
social involvement are characteristic of the 
different occupational categories. That the 
categories may differ more in regard to 
type of participation than in level of par- 
ticipation is also supported by the observa- 
tion that they do not differ significantly on 


5° James E. Teele (“Measures of Social Partici- 
pation,” Social Problems, X [Summer, 1962], 31- 
39) has also noted that there may be different 
types of social participation. Data he gathered 
from a sample of 649 former mental patients indi- 
cated that “seeing friends, visiting relatives, and 
going to church represent three different types of 
social participation” (p. 37). 


Teele’s general measure of “voluntary so- 
cial isolation” (item 9).3° 

Managers were least likely to have seen 
related families during the month preced- 
ing the interview (item 7),31 and they were 


“This finding, at first glance, appears to support 
Parsons’ assertion that career mobility and the ex- 
tended family may be antithetical. That this may be 
an incorrect interpretation is suggested by the fur- 
ther observation that managers ranked lowest on 
the status-concern measure and by the fact that 
age complicates this relationship. Among those re- 
spondents forty or under, there were no significant 
differences in the number of related families seen 
during the previous month, a finding that lends 
some support to the arguments sets forth by 
Eugene Litwak (“Occupation Mobility and Ex- 
tended Family Cohesion,” American Sociological 
Review, XXV [February, 1960], 9-21). The sig- 
nificant differences between the managers and the 
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the least likely to offer a favorable evalu- 
ation of Gulftown (item 2).°? Their reli- 
- gious participation was almost as great as 
that of the workers, and they were the 
most likely to participate or be involved in: 


1. Community attachment as measured by lo- 
cal political participation and contributions 
to church and charities (item 1)? 

. Neighborhood integration (item 3)°4 

. Organized groups (item 4)%5 

. Home visits with friends (item 6) 

. Political participation at both the local and 
national levels (items 8a and 8b)36 

6. General social participation (item 9) 


tn -f GW N 


The “loneliness” and “isolation” allegedly 
characteristic of members of the “mass” do 


r 


other two groups were a consequence of a much 
larger difference found between the groups among 
those respondents over forty. Spanish-surname 
workers were significantly more likely to have 
visited relatives than Anglo workers, but when 
only the Anglo workers were compared with the 
managers, the difference remains significant. 


* There were no significant differences among 
those forty or younger, who in all three categories 
were more likely than those over forty to offer un- 
favorable evaluations. 


%2 Attachment increased with age among the busi- 
nessmen and managers, but the reverse was true 
among the workers. Among those over forty, there 
was no significant difference between the busi- 
nessmen and the workers. Furthermore, Spanish- 
surname workers were significantly more likely 
than Anglo workers to score low on this involve- 
ment measure. The community involvement of 
Anglo workers does not differ significantly from 
that of the businessmen. 


*4 Among those respondents forty or under, dif- 
ferences between all three occupational categories 
were significant. Among those over forty, the 
worker-manager difference was negligible. Eth- 
nicity also accounts for part of the-worker differ- 
ences. When only Anglo workers are considered, 
17.4 per cent know two or less neighbors well 
enough to call on them. 


s Non-membership in organized groups is more 
characteristic of those forty or under in all three 
categories. Among those over forty, there is a 
nearly significant difference between managers and 
the other two categories. Spanish-surname work- 
ers were more likely to belong to organized groups 
than Anglo workers. Of the Anglo workers, 36.0 
per cent belong to no organized groups. 
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not describe members of this occupational 
category in which the average respondent 
knew seven neighbors well enough to call 
on them, had visited with friends at his 
home or their homes seven times during 
the month preceding the interview, had at- 
tended church three times during the month 
prior to that during which the field work 
was conducted, and belonged to and at- 
tended regularly the meetings of organized 
groups. In short, the participation of man- 
agers in both personal and intermediate 
relationships was relatively high. 

Workers were more likely than managers 
and businessmen (although they did not 
differ significantly from the latter) to have 
seen related families during the month pre- 
ceding the interview (item 7) and they 
were the most likely to have attended reli- 
gious services (item 5), although this is 
probably a consequence of the relatively 
large number of Catholics in this cate- 
gory.27 Workers ranked lowest on both 
measures of political participation (items 
8a and 8b) and displayed less community 
involvement than the other two catego- 
ries (item 1). They were the intermediate 
category in regard to neighborhood inte- 
gration (item 3), participation in organ- 
ized groups (item 4), community attach- 
ment (item 2), home visits with friends 
(item 6), and general social participation 
(item 9). Thus, workers display relative- 


“In all three occupational categories, the older 
respondents were more likely than those forty or 
under to have voted in both local and national 
elections. In fact, the differences between the older 
workers, businessmen, and managers were not sig- 
nificant. Anglo workers were less likely to have 
voted in the 1960 presidential election than Span- 
ish-surname workers. Of the Anglo workers, 22.8 
per cent did not vote in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion, a significantly greater proportion than the 
proportion of the non-voting businessmen or man- 
agers. The education control washes out the sig- 
nificant difference between managers and workers. 


3 Among the Anglo workers, 36.0 per cent had 
not attended religious services during the month 
preceding the interview. Thus, Anglo workers more 
closely resembled the businessmen than the man- 
agers, but differed significantly from neither cate- 
gory. 
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ly high participation and involvement in 
personal relationships (the average work- 
er knew five or six neighbors well enough 
to call on them, visited with friends almost 
seven times per month, attended church 
three times a month! and saw an average 
of three related families per month), but 
were less active in “intermediate” social 
relationships (they were less likely to vote 
in local and national elections, were not 
likely to attend regularly the meetings of 
organized groups, and were the most likely 
to display low community involvement). 

Businessmen, in general, displayed the 
least social participation and social involve- 
ment. Although less likely than the other 
two categories to offer an “unfavorable” 
evaluation of the community (item 2), 
they were less involved in the community 
than managers (item 1). They were least 
likely to display neighborhood integration 
(item 3), to home visit with friends (item 
6), to attend religious services (item 5), 
or to belong to organized groups (item 4), 
and they were the most likely to score low 
on the social participation scale (item 9), 
although some of these differences were not 
statistically significant. In short, the busi- 
nessmen ranked lower than the managers 
in most areas of social participation and in- 
volvement and, more often than not, ranked 
lower than the workers on these measures. 
Although social isolation may be more char- 
acteristic of businessmen than the other two 
categories, the central tendencies of this 
sample—knowing more than six neighbors 
well enough to call on them, home visiting 
five times per month, attending religious 
services once a month, occasionally attend- 
ing the meetings of organized groups, and 
visiting with related families three times a 
month—-seem to fall short of “isolation” 
and “loneliness.” 


8 Religious participation may be more meaning- 
fully classified as a “personal” rather than as an 
“intermediate” relationship among workers (see, 
e.g., J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the 
Individual [New York: Macmillan Co., 1937], pp. 
166-73). 
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Although the age and education controls 
did not significantly modify the differences 
found between the occupational categories ° 
in regard to sociopersonality character- 
istics, they appear to be associated with 
many of the social participation variables. 
Thus, many of the social participation dif- 
ferences outlined above should be inter- 
preted with special caution. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The differences found between salaried 
managers and the other two occupational 
categories, but not between workers and 
businessmen, on a number of social inte- 
gration and participation variables suggest 
that the “middle mass” in a rapidly indus- 
trializing community may consist of those 
individuals also described as “old middle 
class” and “working class,” but that in- 
dustrialization and its concomitants may 
modify the social structure by creating a 
new upper stratum in the community (up- 
per, relative to the other two categories 
investigated). Thus, the traditional indi- 
cators of social class indeed differentiate 
and discriminate among attitudes and be- 
havior patterns in the industrial communi- 
ty but perhaps at different levels in the 
status structure than was the case earlier. 

Although beyond the stated purpose of 
this report, the observation that local busi- 
nessmen, traditionally regarded as “middle 
class,” more closely resemble hourly paid 
workers than they do the managers (on 
the variables examined) invites further 
comment of a speculative nature, 

The relationship of the businessmen to 
Gulftown’s changing social structure, par- 
ticularly the development of a new upper 
stratum, suggests one reason for their rela- 
tive disenchantment. Before the arrival of 
Plants X and Y in the community, Gulf- 
town’s economy was based primarily on 
agriculture, fishing, and oil. In regard to 
agricultural employment, it is perhaps sig- 
nificant to note that the farm-operator 
family level-of-living index for Gulf Coun- 
ty in 1950 was lower than both the national 
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and state averages.®® The presence of the 
fishing industry meant the presence of a 
fairly large number of low-status occupa- 
tional positions including shrimpers, com- 
mercial fishermen, deckhands, packers, and 
pickers. Oil was found in Gulf County 
some years before 1950, which meant those 
employed in that industry were more likely 
to have been poorly educated, low-paid 
“roustabouts” rather than the fairly well- 
paid “roughnecks” needed when a field is 
first located. In short, the local business- 
man possessed relatively high socioeconom- 
ic status compared with the largest occu- 
pational groups prior to 1950.40 

When Plants X and Y moved to Gulf- 
town, they brought with them no small 
number of well-paid, well-educated em- 
ployees and placed them, along with a 
smaller number of local citizens, in posi- 
tions of authority. Since roughly 20 to 
25 per cent of all Plant X and Y employees 
are classified as “management,” the impact 
of this occupational category would cer- 
tainly have been noticeable. Table 1 indi- 
cates that, although the businessmen fall 
between managers and workers on all socio- 
economic-status characteristics, they more 
closely resemble the workers in income and 
education than they do the managers. Ap- 
parently, the arrival of industry in Gulf- 
town lowered the entrepreneurs’ relative 
socioeconomic status and perhaps influ- 
enced their power position as well.*1 Feel- 
ings of normlessness and isolation, experi- 
encing anomia, low self-esteem, relatively 


= U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1962 (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1962). 


“Further discussion of relative satisfaction and 
deprivation in the context of reference-group the- 
ory may be found in several sources including, of 
course, Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 
cial Structure (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1957), pp. 
225-80. 


& See, e.g., Robert O. Schulze, “The Role of Eco- 
nomic Dominants in Community Power Struc- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, XXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1958), 3-9. 
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high status concern, and, to some extent, 
social isolation may be the entrepreneurs’ 
responses to the change in community 
structure. 

To suggest cautions in regard to the con- 
clusions and especially the theoretical im- 
plications of this report should be unneces- 
sary. Still, the following limitations should 
be stressed: 

1. These implications in regard to the 
nature of stratification in contemporary 
American society are based on a single 
community study. The limitations and fal- 
lacies associated with viewing the com- 
munity as a societal microcosm have been 
discussed adequately elsewhere.** Thus, at 
best, these findings may be representative 
of communities of roughly the same size ex- 
periencing the same processes. 

2. Plants X and Y may not be represent- 
ative of new installations in other grow- 
ing communities. The ratio of managers 
to workers may be higher or lower and the 
workers themselves may be better educated 
or better paid (or the reverse) than those 
employed in other industries. To the de- 
gree that these characteristics may differ in 
similar communities, new industry would 
have a different impact on the stratifica- 
tion system. Thus, caution should be exer- 
cised in generalizing to other communities. 

3. The dependent variables selected for 
analysis may not be representative of the 
universe of variables under investigation. 
Furthermore, should a different criterion 
for selection have been imposed, different 
conclusions may have been likely. In short, 
it should not be assumed that workers gen- 
erally have more in common with business- 
men than managers, but, at best, they more 
closely resemble businessmen than man- 
agers on those characteristics frequently 
used to describe members of mass societies. 


“See, e.g, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Some Logical 
and Methodological Problems in Community Re- 
search,” Social Forces, XXXIIL (October, 1954), 
54, 
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APPENDIX 


SOCIOPERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION MEASURES 
USED IN THE STUDY i 


I. SOCIOPERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Alienation (including powerlessness, norm- 
lessness, and isolation).—-The scales used were 
those set forth by Dwight G. Dean.4* Among 
the studies which have shown an inverse rela- 
tionship between alienation and socioeconomic 
status are those by Thompson and Horton and 
by Middleton.## 

Anomia.—The scale used was that set forth 
by Leo Srole.*#® He found an inverse relation- 
ship between anomia and social status, as have 
a number of others.*6 ` 

Self-actualization.—Self-actualization is the 
degree to which an individual’s predispositions 
are expressed in his work, It has been found to 
be negatively related to bureaucratizaticn but 
positively related to one’s position in the or- 
ganizational hierarchy. Argyris used a lengthy 
semistructured schedule to measure self-actual- 
ization,*? but his technique was found to be too 
time-consuming for the purpose of this inves- 
tigation. Thus, a structured schedule was de- 
veloped by the investigator and Gary Vance to 
measure the same phenomenon. A number of 
pretests and validation procedures indicated 
the new technique was valid and probably more 
reliable than Argyris’ method. The items are 
available upon request. 


8 “Alienation: Its Meaning and Measurement,” 
American Sociological Review, X XVI (October, 
1961), 753-58. 


“Wayne E. Thompson and John E, Horton, 
“Political Alienation as a Force in Political Ac- 
tion,” Social Forces, XXXVIII (March, 1960), 
192, 195; Russell Middleton, “Alienation, Race and 
Education,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVIII (December, 1963), 976. 


* Op. cit., pp. 709-16, 


#8 Wendell Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation and 
the Class Structure,’ Sociometry, XX (June, 
1957), 114; Lewis M. Killian and Charles M. Grigg, 
“Urbanism, Race and Anomia,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LXVI (May, 1962), 664; E. H. Miz- 
ruchi, “Social Structure and Anomia in a Small 
City,” American Sociological Review, XXV (Octo- 
ber, 1960), 647-48; Richard L. Simpson and 
H. Max Miller, “Social Status and Anomia,” So- 
cial Problems, X (Winter, 1963), 256-64. 


% See his Understanding Organizational Behavior. 


Self-esteem—The scale used was that set 
forth by Morris Rosenberg.*® It has been sug- 
gested that self-esteem is inversely related to 
bureaucratization and directly related to socio- 
economic status.*9 

Self-estrangement—In the process of select- 
ing alienation scales, a number of previously 
used scales were pretested on the same sample. 
Scale correlations (measured by gamma) were 
low, suggesting that different alienation scales 
may measure different phenomena. A review of 
much of the alienation literature seemed to in- 
dicate that self-estrangement may be the un- 
derlying dimension of all forms of alienation. 
Thus, the investigator and Joann S. Hayes 
developed a seven-item Guttman type self- 
estrangement scale which, indeed, when pre- 
tested with seven other alienation scales, was 
found to be more closely related to the seven 
other scale scores than any of these scales were 
with the other seven (including self-estrange- 
ment). 

Status concern.—According to Daniel Bell5° 
the mass-society theorists see status concern as 
a consequence of spatial and social mobility in 
which individuals assume a multiplicity of roles 
and feel that they must prove themselves in a 
succession of new situations. The status-con- 
cern scale used here is a short form of the one 
set forth by Walter C. Kaufman.5! The same 
short form has been used by Putney and Mid- 
dleton.®? Inverse relationships between status 
concern and socioeconomic status have been 


88 &Parental Interest and Children’s Self-Con- 
ceptions,” Sociometry, XXVI (March, 1963), 35~ 
49, 


 Argyris, Integrating the Individual and the 
Organization, esp. pp. 26-28, 54-57; J. Bieri and 
R. Lobeck, “Self-Concept Differences in Relation 
to Identification, Religion and Social Class,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LXII 
(January, 1961), 94-98. 


50 Op. cit., p. 75. 
«Status, Authoritarianism and Anti-Semitism,” 


American Journal of Sociology, LII (January, 
1957), 379-83. 


® Snell Putney and Russell Middleton, “Dimen- 
sions and Correlates of Religious Ideologies,” So- 
cial Forces, XXXIX (May, 1961), 285-90. 
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suggested by Sewell and Haller and Roach and 
Gursslin.53 


II. SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND INVOLVEMENT 


Community attachment and involvement. 
One measure of community involvement was 
that set forth by Wilensky.54+ The second meas- 
ure was based on responses to the question, 
“All things considered, what do you think of 
Gulftown as a place to live?” Coders classified 
responses as strongly favorable, moderately 
favorable (included a qualification), neutral, 
moderately unfavorable (including a qualifica- 
tion), and strongly unfavorable. Previous in- 
vestigations have shown inverse relationships 
between community attachment and socioeco- 
nomic status,55 

Neighborhood integration--The measure 
used was that used by Fellin and Litwak.6 
This measure is the number of neighbors (de- 
fined as families within walking distance of the 
respondent’s residence) known well enough to 
call on. Fellin and Litwak suggest that bureau- 
crats display greater neighborhood integration 
than entrepreneurs or manual workers because 
they have been trained to deal with change and 
integration.®7 

Participation mm organized groups.—Respond- 
ents were asked if they attended club, lodge, 
union, civic organization, or other organization- 
al meetings regularly, occasionally, rarely, or 
never, Nine studies showing a direct relation- 
ship between membership in voluntary asso- 
ciations and socioeconomic status are summa- 
rized by Kornhauser.58 

Religious participation.—A religious-partici- 


=W. H. Sewell and A. O. Haller, “Factors in the 
Relationship between Social Status and the Per- 
sonality Adjustment of the Child,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXIV (August, 1959), 516; 
Jack L. Roach and Orville R. Gursslin, “The Lower 
Class, Status Frustration, and Social Disorganiza- 
tion,” Social Forces, XLIII (May, 1965), 501-10. 


“Orderly Careers... ,” of. cil, p. 528. 


See, eg, Arthur Kornhauser, Detroit as the 
People See It (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1952), pp. 12-13. 


Phillip Fellin and Eugene Litwak, “Neighbor- 
hood Cohesion under Conditions of Mobility,” 
American Sociological Review, XXVIII (June, 
1963), 365. 


5 Ibid., p. 370. 
s Wiliam Kornhauser, of. cit, pp. 70-72. 
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pation index was constructed from responses to 
three questions: (1) Are you a member of a 
church or other religious organization? (2) 
How often have you attended religious services 
in the past month? (3) Do you hold any elec- 
tive or appointive offices in your church, such 
as deacon, choir member, Sunday school 
teacher, etc.? Index scores ranged from O (not 
a member, attended no services, and holds no 
ofice) to 6 (a member holding an office who 
attended services every week during the month 
preceding the interview). A number of studies 
have shown a direct relationship between reli- 


. gious participation and socioeconomic status.°? 


Home visits with friends-—Respondents 
were asked how often they visited with friends 
at friends’ homes each month and how often 
they had friends to their homes each month. 
Respondents were assigned a total score that 
was simply the sum of the two answers. A di- 
rect relationship between socioeconomic status 
and this form of social participation has been 
demonstrated in previous research, ®? 

Visiting with relatives-——Respondents were 
asked how many related families they had seen 
in the past month. It has been suggested that 
extended family relations may not be harmoni- 
ous with the career orientation of the bureau- 
crat.6! Others state that the extended family 
is viable because (among other reasons) class 
differences are moderate or shrinking (a view 
consistent with the mass-society perspective) .© 
Still other investigators have found family 
participation to be more characteristic of the 
working class than the middle class.® 

Political participation—Two measures of 
political participation were used: (1) the re- 
spondent was asked if he voted in the 1960 
presidential election and (2) when the last 
school election was held and if he voted in it. 
Only if the answer to the first part of the 


5 See, e.g, Bernard Lazerwitz, “Some Factors 
Associated with Church Attendance,” Social 
Forces, XXXIX (May, 1961), 306-8. 


Leonard Reissman, “Class, Leisure, and So- 
cial Participation,” American Sociological Review, 
XIX (February, 1954), 78-79. 


See Talcott Parsons, “Revised Analytical Ap- 
proach to the Theory of Social Stratification,” in 
Lipset and Bendix (eds.), op. cit., pp. 116 ff, 


€ See Litwak, op. cit. 


@ See, e.g, Reissman, “Class, Leisure, and So- 
cial Participation,” op. cit. 
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second question was correct or nearly correct 
(within one month of the actual date) was it 
assumed the respondent had, in fact, voted in 
the election. Numerous studies have shown 2 
direct relationship between socioeconomic 
status and political participation.®4 

General social participation—tThe scale used 
was that set forth by James E. Teele.®® This is 
a three-point “partly cumulative” scale based 


% See, e.g, Kahl, of. cit., pp. 209-10. 
8 Op, cit. 
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on visits with friends, participation in social 
hobbies, and participation in voluntary asso- 
ciations. Previous research suggests that mid- © 
die-class respondents rank higher than work- 
ing-class respondents in all areas of social par- 
ticipation (explored here) except visits to and 
by relatives,6¢ 
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et See Kahl, op. cit., chap. v; and Reissman, Class 
in American Society, pp. 186-87. 


Values and Post-College Career Change’ 


Ralph Underhill 


ABSTRACT 


Longitudinal data on college Seniors are employed in an effort to determine whether occupational 
values determine career choice, or career choice determines values, or both. Cross-lagged partial corre- 
lations are used to assess the direction of causation in the year following college graduation with the 
result that values are found to be “stronger” for three careers and career is found to be “stronger” for 
four careers. The possibility that values may be relatively weaker for those careers requiring greater 
undergraduate specialization is considered. The major conclusion is that there is substantial variation 
across careers in the nature of the relationship between career choices and values. 


This paper deals with the relation of 
occupational values to career change after 
college. We shall consider whether college 
graduates change their careers to make 
them consistent with values, or whether 
they change their values to make them 
consistent with careers, or whether both 
these processes occur. We shall examine 
these processes for particular careers and 
speculate on variations in the findings across 
careers. 

Occupational values may be conceived 
as the rewards and satisfactions, tangible 
and intangible, which a person hopes to 
derive from his work. He may, for example, 
want money, or an opportunity to be help- 
ful to others, or the chance to exercise his 
creativity, or he may want all these things. 

The use of attitude measures as a pre- 
dictor of career choice is not a new en- 
deavor. “Vocational interest inventories” 
have long been used by psychologists in 
advising students about which careers are 
consistent with their interests and values. 
Although there is a large body of litera- 
ture by many researchers on this subject,” 
the work of Edward K. Strong? is the most 
notable. In his 1943 work he showed that 
the average profile of answers to a large 


*The research reported herein was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


number of attitudinal items differed sub- 
stantially for groups of people engaged in 
different occupations. Moreover, in his 
1955 book Strong reports sizable correla- 
tions between the vocational interest pro- 
file scores of students in college and the 
occupations in which they were actually 
engaged eighteen years later. 

Among sociologists, Morris Rosenberg? 
demonstrated conclusively the strong rela- 
tionship between values and career choice 
and provided the stimulus for subse- 
quent National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) investigations in this area, in- 
cluding the present investigation. Rosen- 
berg made use of the following values in 
his analysis: (1) provide an opportunity 
to use my special abilities or aptitudes; (2) 
provide me with a chance to earn a good 
deal of money; (3) permit me to be cre- 
ative and original; (4) give me social 
status and prestige; (5) give me an op- 
portunity to work with people rather than 

2 See Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychologi- 
cal Testing (2d ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1960), pp. 405-39; and Anne Roe, The Psychology 


of Occupations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956), for detailed discussion of this subject. 


? Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943) and 
Vocational Interests 18 Years after College (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955). 


* Occupations and Values (Glencoe, 1l.: Free 
Press, 1957). 
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things; (6) enable me to look forward to a 
stable, secure future; (7) leave me relative- 
ly free of supervision by others; (8) give me 
a chance to exercise leadership; (9) provide 
me with adventure; (10) give me an oppor- 
tunity to be helpful to others. 

Through cluster analysis of intercorre- 
lations of these ten values he identified 
three relatively independent dimensions of 
value orientation: (1) the people-oriented 
value complex (values 5 and 10); (2) the 
extrinsic-reward-oriented value complex 
(values 2 and 4); (3) the self-expression- 
oriented value complex (values 1 and 3). 
These value complexes were shown to be 
strongly related to the choice of particular 
careers. For example, social work, medi- 
cine, and teaching were especially likely 
to be high on “people orientation,” while 
engineering and natural science were quite 
low. Business careers and law were dispro- 
portionately likely to be high on “extrinsic- 
reward orientation,” while teaching and 
social work were low. Architecture, journal- 
ism-drama, art, and natural science were 
high on “self-expression,” whereas business 
careers were at the bottom. 

Panel data on 712 Cornell graduates 
suggested that, for the people-oriented 
value complex and a group of people- 
oriented occupations, students changed their 
occupational choices to coincide with their 
values to a somewhat greater degree than 
they changed values to coincide with occu- 
pational choices. Since Rosenberg used 
only the people-oriented value complex for 
this purpose and did not control for sex, 
which is related to both values and occu- 
pational choices, his findings must be con- 
sidered suggestive rather than conclusive. 

Our approach in this is somewhat differ- 
ent from Rosenberg’s. The basic finding 
that there are strong correlations between 
career choices and values implies: (1) 
there are variations across careers in the 
proportions indorsing various values; (2) 
when combinations or configurations of 
values are specified, there are variations 
across value configurations in the propor- 
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tions entering various careers. Since there 
is not a one-to-one relationship between 
a particular career and a particular pat- ` 
tern of values, two different analytic strat- 
egies are possible, corresponding to the 
above two propositions, 

Rosenberg’s strategy was to define an 
aggregation of different careers as “‘con- 
sistent” with a particular value. Thus he 
speaks, for example, of “people-oriented 
occupations.” Our strategy is to define an 
aggregation of value patterns as “consist- 
ent” with a particular career. This enables 
us to speak of “business values” or “educa- 
tion values.” Thus, our approach permits 
examination of variations across careers 
in the nature of the relationship between 
occupations and values, whereas Rosen- 
berg’s approach permits examination of 
variations across values in this relation- 
ship. 

Joe L. Spaeth® investigated the rela- 
tionship of occupational values to the 
choice of academic careers among arts and 
sciences graduate students. Using a two- 
stage probability sample of 2,842 graduate 
students from twenty-five universities and 
a list of values slightly modified from 
Rosenberg, he found that the choice of ac- 
ademic careers was related to “altruistic” 
values and to “self-expressive” values, The 
relationship became even stronger when 
altruism and self-expression were used in 
combination. The National Opinion Re- 
search Center, in its present series of stud- 
ies on 1961 college graduates, again made 
use of a list of values slightly modified 
from Rosenberg with a more representa- 
tive and much larger sample of students. 

James A. Davis,® in the primary anal- 
ysis of these data, again found strong cor- 
relations between values and occupational 
choices. In addition, using the three large- 
ly independent values of “work with peo- 

“Value Orientations and Academic Career 


Plans” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1961). 


8 Undergraduate Career Decisions (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 
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ple,” “original and creative,” and “money,” 

Davis was able to cross-tabulate all three 
© values simultaneously against particular 
occupations and thus to establish value 
patterns or configurations appropriate to 
each of ten occupational groupings. 

In sum we may say of these studies that 
it has been empirically established that 
there is a strong correlation between occu- 
pational values and career choice among 
college students. However, it is not known 
whether values determine career choice, or 
career choice determines values, or both. 
We shall employ longitudinal data on col- 
lege Seniors in an effort to clarify these 
matters. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 


In June, 1961, NORC collected self-ad- 
ministered questionnaires from 33,782 col- 
lege Seniors in 135 colleges and universi- 
ties who constituted 83 per cent of the 
names in a national probability sample of 
recipients of Bachelor’s degrees in June, 
1961. The entire sample received a second- 
wave questionnaire in the spring of 1962; 
85 per cent of the first-wave respondents 
also responded to the second wave. Taken 
together, 70 per cent (28,713 cases) of the 
original sample participated in both waves. 

Although this is a fairly respectable re- 
sponse for a panel study, it may be asked 
whether there is likely to be a non-response 
bias large enough to affect our findings. 
Davis, in an unpublished memorandum, 
has analyzed the first-wave correlates of 
non-response to subsequent waves in this 
study. He finds that, of 522 separate items 
(IBM punches), 0.3 per cent deviated 
from the total sample response rate to the 
second wave by 10 per cent or more, 6.5 per 
cent deviated by 5 per cent or more, and 
55.0 per cent were within 2 per cent of the 
total sample response rate. Of seven items 
which showed a consistent deviation of 5 
per cent or more on two followup waves, 
none is relevant to the findings reported 
in this paper. These results suggest that it 
is extremely unlikely that response bias 
could affect our findings. 
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From this large sample we have selected, 
for the purposes of the present investiga- 
tion, a random subsample of males who 
responded to both the first- and second- 
wave questionnaires with N == 1,712. The 
tables have variable grand totals some- 
what less than 1,712 due to the exclusion 
of “no answers.” 


MEASURES 


1. Career choice-——In both waves re- 
spondents were asked to select “your an- 
ticipated long-run career field and ignore 
any school, stop-gap job, or temporary mil- 
itary service which might precede it.” 
Selections were made from a detailed list 
of approximately one hundred careers. In 
this analysis related careers in the detailed 
list have been combined reducing the num- 
ber of categories to ten: education, medi- 
cine, law, business, engineering, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, humanities,’ 
social sciences, and other. Career-change 
data on biological and social sciences are 
not presented since the numbers of cases 
in these fields were considered too small to 
provide reliable measures. Career-change 
data on “other” are not presented since 
this is a heterogeneous residual category. 
These three categories are included in the 
tables, however, since they are a part of 
the group that is not in a particular career 
at a particular time. 

2. Occupational values—Values are 
measured in both waves by the following 
item: 

Which of these characteristics would be very 
important to you in picking a job or career? 
(Circle as many as apply.) 

(1) Making a lot of money. 

(2) Opportunities to be original and crea- 

tive, 

(3) Opportunities to be helpful to others 

or useful to society. 


* Education and humanities are limited to those 
who indicated on a separate question that teach- 
ing would be one of their career activities. Cases 
excluded under this criterion are classified as 
“other.” 
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(4) Avoiding a high pressure job which 
takes too much out of you. 

(5) Living and working in the world of 
ideas, 

(6) Freedom from supervision in my work. 

(7) Opportunities for moderate but steady 
progress rather than the chance cf ex- 
treme success or failure. 

(8) A chance to exercise leadership. 

(9) Opportunities to work with people 
rather than things. 

(10) None of the above. 


From this list six were selected which 
were found to be related to the choice of 
particular careers: “money,” “original,” 
“helpful,” “ideas,” “leadership,” and “peo- 
ple.” In addition to the six values, two 
adjectives which were found to be related 
to the choice of particular careers were 
chosen from a “self-descriptive adjective 


check list” which was repeated on both * 


waves. The adjectives were “intellectual” 
and “ambitious.” 

From the six values and two adjectives 
three indexes of value orientation have 
been constructed. The criteria used in the 
construction of the indexes were as follows: 

1, The separate items entering the index 
must be correlated with one another. 

2. Each item entering the index must 
be correlated with the same careers as are 
the other items entering the index. 

3. These correlations must obtain both 
separately and in combination (i.e., there 
must be partial correlations between each 
item and the careers when the other items 
are used as controls). 

The three indexes are: (1) “intellectual- 
ism,” consisting of the values “ideas” and 
“original” and the adjective “intellectual”; 
(2) “enterprise,” consisting of the values 
“money” and “leadership” and the adjec- 
tive “ambitious”; (3) “people orientation,” 
consisting of the values “people” and 
“helpful.” When the three indexes are di- 
chotomized the association between enter- 
prise and intellectualism is Q == +-0.15; 
between enterprise and people orientation, 
Q = +0.15; and between intellectualism 
and people orientation, Q == +-0.10. On 
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the basis of these small associations we 
may say that the three value dimensions 
are relatively independent of one another. 

In the subsequent analysis the three in- 
dexes are dichotomized into “high” and 
“low” groups. A person scores high on peo- 
ple orientation if he checked both of the val- 
ues “helpful” and “people.” He scores high 
on enterprise if he checked any two 
of “money,” “leadership,” and “ambitious.” 
He scores high on intellectualism if he 
checked any two of “original,” “ideas,” and 
“intellectual.” 

There are eight logically possible com- 
binations of positions on the three indexes, 
Each of these combinations is considered 
to be a value configuration or value pat- 
tern. 

CONSISTENCY 


Table 1 cross-tabulates careers and val- 
ue patterns as of June, 1961. Those pat- 
terns which are considered to be consist- 
ent with a given career are indicated by an 
asterisk. Table 1 shows that there is con- 
siderable variation among the several value 
patterns in the distribution of career 
choices. We find, for example, that 46 per 
cent of those who score high only on the 
enterprise index are planning business ca- 
reers, while only 6 per cent of those who 
score high on intellectualism only are pro- 
spective businessmen. That such variation 
occurs enables us to specify the value pat- 
terns which are more or less consistent with 
each career. 

Humanities.—The values, people orien- 
tation, and intellectualism in combination 
are the best predictor of choice of humani- 
ties. Other consistent patterns are intellec- 
tualism alone and all three value indexes 
in combination (i.e., high on all three in- 
dexes). 

Education.—People orientation alone is 
the best predictor of education. Also con- 
sistent is people orientation in combina- 
tion with intellectualism. 

Lew.—All three values in combination 
and two values, people orientation and en- 
terprise, in combination, provide equally 
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satisfactory predictions of law. It thus ap- 
_ pears that intellectualism is irrelevant to 

choice of law. 

Business-~—The only pattern consistent 
with business is enterprise alone. 

Physical sciences.—Intellectualism alone 
is the best predictor of physical sciences. 
Also consistent, and only slightly less ef- 
fective, is intellectualism in combination 
with enterprise. 

Engineering —Intellectualism in combi- 
nation with enterprise is most consistent 
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Social sciences.—Social sciences resemble 
the humanities in terms of values. Most 
consistent is people orientation in combi- 
nation with intellectualism. Also consistent 
are all three values combined and intellec- 
tualism alone. 

Other—This is a very heterogeneous re- 
sidual category. For this reason “consistent 
values” is not a meaningful notion for this 
category. 
~ We have addressed ourselves to the ques- 
tion of which values are consistent with a 


TABLE 1 
VALUE CONFIGURATIONS BY CAREERS, JUNE, 1961 


People orientation......... High | High | High 
Pnterprsesndcs sat canes High | High | Low 
Intellectualism........... High | Low | High 
Humanities... paneres. 8* i 13* 
Educa lion. see ieee taer 16 18 27* 
LOW EES A E E 12" 13* 5 
Business isc ccasiadeareres 26 30 8 
Physical science........... 1 2 4 
Engineering............-: 8 4 4 
Medicine assor rioreris 8* 8* ri 
Biological science......... 2 1 1 
Social science............. 8* 3 11* 
Cl AS AET EO il 21 20 
2 Per Cents: 44.c6% seeds 100 101 100 
W seins eens ana eeen 119 142 84 


VALUES 
High | Low | Low | Low | Low AN 
Low | High | High | Low | Low Patterns 
Low | High | Low | High | Low 
2 3 1 9* 3 4 
33* 5 8 8 17 15 
6 4 8 5 4 7 
18 22 46* 6 27 26 
3 14* 5 18* 7 7 
2 29* 19* 20* 15 14 
9* 3 1 2 5 5 
0 2 1 57 5* 2 
4 2 Q 7* 2 4 
22 14 12 19 15 16 
99 98 101 99 100 100 
184 161 286 203 415 | 1,504 


* Indicates that the career and value pattern in this cell are considered “consistent.” The criterion is that the association be- 
tween the particular career and the particular value pattern must be Q > -+4-0.20. 


with engineering. Also consistent are intel- 
lectualism alone and enterprise alone. 

Medicine-—All four people-oriented val- 
ue patterns provide equally effective pre- 
dictions of medicine. It appears that in- 
tellectualism and enterprise, at least in the 
absence of controls for other factors, are 
not relevant to the choice of medicine as 
a career. 

Biological sciences-—High scores on 
none of the indexes and a high score on 
intellectualism alone appear equally effec- 
tive as predictors of biological sciences. 
Thus intellectualism appears to be irrele- 
vant to choice of biological sciences. 


given career. If the reader wished to know 
which career was most consistent with a 
given value pattern, he could first deter- 
mine, using the total N’s for the value pat- 
terns, the raw numbers for the cells of Table 
1 and then calculate the percentages verti- 
cally rather than horizontally. This pro- 
cedure would tell us (for example) that 
those choosing humanities are more likely 
to score high in intellectualism than those 
choosing education, and prospective busi- 
nessmen score higher in enterprise than 
do future engineers. 

When we combine the various “consist- 
ent” value patterns for each career, how 
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good a prediction do we get of choice for 
that career? We find that the average co- 
efficient of association (Q) between a par- 
ticular career and its consistent values is 
+0.57. The range is from -+0.43 for law 
to -+0.79 for humanities. 


THE SIXTEEN-FOLD TABLE 


Since we collected identical measures on 
career plans and on values from the same 
individuals at two points in time, we are 
able to assess changes in careers and values 
over the one-year period following college 


TABLE 2 
SIXTEEN-FOLD TABLE FOR ENGINEERING 











VALUES 
Values 7y....... -+ + — — 
Values T2.......) + — + — | Total 
Career Career 
Tı T2 
+ + St 33 32 37 183 
+ — 19 4, 5 6 34 
— + 8 8 9 14 39 
— — 235 | 216 | 158 | 609 | 1,218 
Total......... 343 | 261 | 204 | 666 | 1,474 


graduation. The methodological tool which 
we shall use for assessing such changes is 
the “sixteen-fold table.”® Such a table 
cross-tabulates four dichotomous items, ca- 
reer at time 1, career at time 2, values at 
time 1, and values at time 2. In the anal- 
ysis we prepared a sixteen-fold table for 
each of seven careers. Lack of space pre- 
vents us from reproducing all these tables; 
instead, summary indexes from them will 
be presented. For purposes of discussion 


8 This term was first used by Lazarsfeld in Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Friendship 
as a Social Process: A Substantive and Method- 
ological Analysis,” in Monroe Berger, Theodore 
Abel, and Charles H. Page (eds.), Freedom and 
Control in Modern Society (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1954), pp. 21-54. 


* 
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the sixteen-fold table for engineering 
(Table 2) is included. 

The rows of the table refer to the career ` 
of engineering. The first row contains the 
number who chose this career at both times, 
i.e., remained loyal. The second row con- 
tains the number who defected. The third 
row gives the number of recruits. Finally, 
the fourth row gives the number who chose 
engineering on neither occasion. The col- 
umns refer to the value patterns which are 
consistent with engineering. The first col- 
umn gives the number who retained con- 
sistent values at both times, the second 
column the number who abandoned these 
values, the third column the number 
adopted the values, and the fourth column 
the number who indicated values consist- 
ent with engineering at neither time. 

We have computed four summary meas- 
ures of association from each sixteen-fold 
table as follows: 

1. The association between values at time 
1 and career at time 2 among those who 
were in the career at time 1 (Oy,c,.¢,). 
This coefficient indicates the effect of val- 
ues on career loyalty. 

2. The association between values at 
time 1 and career at time 2 among those 
who were not in the career at time 1 
(Oy.c.-c",). This measures the effect of val- 
ues on recruitment to the career. . 

3. The association between the career at 
time 1 and values at time 2 among those 
with consistent values at time 1(Qc,y,-y,). 
This measures the effect of the career on 
value retention. 

4, The association between the time 
1 career and the time 2 values among 
those without consistent values at time 1 
(QOc,v,-v~-,). This measures the effect of the 
career on the adopting of consistent values. 

Table 3 shows how these summary co- 
efficients are derived from the sixteen-fold 
table for engineering. It will be noted that 
both the Q’s measuring the effects of values 
on careers (Qvy.c.c, = — 0.11 and 
Ovce, = + 0.08) are smaller than either 
of the Q’s representing the influence of 
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careers on values (Qey ev, = + 0.43 and 
Qeveev-, = + 0.52). Thus we may say 
` that, for the career of engineering, career 
is stronger than values in the year following 
college graduation. In fact the negative 
Oy,c,-c, means that those with inconsistent 
values were more likely to remain loyal to 
engineering than were those with consistent 
values. 

The reader will recognize that this ap- 
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excludes from the analysis those who 
changed both values and career between 
the two times and those who changed nei- 
ther values nor career between the two 
times. Donald T. Campbell?? has advo- 
cated the comparison of cross-lagged zero- 
order correlations (řev, versus 7y,c,) as 
opposed to the partials which we use here. 
Donald C. Pelz and Frank M. Andrews}? 
in a recent article also advocate the use 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY COEFFICIENTS FOR ENGINEERING 
Cy Cy 
C C72 Ca C~ 
Vi  (814+33=) | (194+4=) Vı  (84+8=) (235+216=) 
114 23 16 451 
Va (324-37=) | (54+6=) Va  (O9+14=) (158+609=) 
69 11 23 767 


Oriceo, = —0.11 


Vi 
Vo Vr 


Cy (81+19=) (33+4=) 
100 37 


mrenea 


Ca  (235+8=) | (216+8=) 
243 0 224 


Oove-v, = $9.43 


proach compares the size of partial associa- 
tions. In terms of prediction this method 
asks whether we can predict time 2 career 
any better by using time 1 values in addi- 
tion to time 1 career than we could by us- 
ing time 1 career alone. Conversely we ask 
whether time 2 values can be predicted any 
better by using time 1 career in addition to 
time 1 values than they could by using 
time 1 values alone. 

This is by no means the only way that 
sixteen-fold tables have been (or could be) 
analyzed. Rosenberg? uses a method which 


° Op. cit. / 


Ov,c,-0-, = +0.08 


Vo V~ 
C (32+5=) (37+6=) 
37 43 


(9+158=) | (14-+600=) 
167 623 


On a a = +0 > 52 


of cross-lagged zero-order correlations and 
consider the question whether zero-order 
or partial correlations are more appropriate 
without reaching any conclusion. 

In any case the discussion is academic 
for our purposes, since we computed zero- 
order coefficients (Q) and coefficients based 


«From Description to Experimentation: Inter- 
preting Trends as Quasi-Experiments,” in Chester 
W. Harris (ed.), Problems in Measuring Change 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1963), 
pp. 212-42. 


n “Detecting Causal Priorities in Panel Study 
Data,” American Sociological Review, XXIX (De- 
cember, 1964), 836-48. 
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on Rosenberg’s approach for each of the 
sixteen-fold tables. Neither of these alter- 
native methods leads to any different re- 
sults than those obtained using the partials. 

A word of caution is in order about the 
power of these methods. Longitudinal data 
cannot prove that one variable is the cause 
of another. It can show which of two vari- 
ables is causing the other, provided we 
know, or are willing to assume, that there is 
any causal relationship between them at all. 
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influence; where it is negative, career has 
more influence. 

The over-all results suggest that, if any- ` 
thing, the effects of career are very slightly 
greater than the effects of values. For the 
three careers—humanities, education, and 
law——-values appear to have more effect, 
whereas for the four careers—business, 
physical sciences, engineering, and medi- 
cine—career appears to have more effect 
than values. The over-all average for col- 


TABLE 4 


RELATIVE INFLUENCES OF CAREERS (“CAL”) AND VALUES (“VAL”) 
IN THE YEAR FOLLOWING COLLEGE GRADUATION 


Val—>Car Car~Val Val>Car* | Car->Val* 


Val->Car : Car>Val 
í » | Recruit- Reten- |; . 5;| Average Average Val—Car 
uek ment” tion” ees DHD | 4G)44) | 6-6) 
ere (OviCesc7y)| (OCF Va) as ‘ (QV iCerave) | (OCV 2*ava) 
(1) (2 (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Humanities......... +-0.57 +0.70 -+0.35 +0.09 +0.64 -4-0.22 +0.42 
Education.......... +. 46 +0.44 + .10 .27 45 18 +0.27 
P a E EE E E + (38 +0.48t | + .08 + .35 43 +- .22 +0.21 
Business...........- — 07 +0.24 + .19 +. (37 + .08 -+- .28 —0.20 
Physical sciences..... -. 19 +0.31 + .25 + .70 + .25 -+ 48 —0.23 
Engineering......... — 41 -+0.08 + .43 + .52 — 01 48 —Q.49 
Medicine. .......... —0 63 —1.00ł | +0.64 +0.66 —0.82 +0 .65 —1.47 
Average.......... -+0.11 +0.18 +0.29 +0.42 +0.15 +0. 36 —0.21 


_., *Simple averages are used here rather than weighted averages or “net partials” because it was felt that a weighted average ar- 
tificially exaggerates the importance of “recruitment” and “adopting” at the expense of “loyalty” and “retention.” 


t There was very little recruitment to law or medizine in this period. Thus the reliability of those coefficients is questionable. 


In other words, longitudinal data do not 
eliminate the problem of spurious correla- 
tion. Furthermore, the results apply only 
to the time period in question. They do not 
necessarily apply to times prior to time 1 
or subsequent to time 2. 


THE FINDINGS 


Table 4 gives the summary Q’s for each 
of seven career fields. The derivation of 
columns (1)-(4) of Table 4 has been ex- 
plained above. Column (5) is the average 
of “value effects,” and column (6) is the 
average of “career effects.” Column (7) is 
obtained by subtracting column (6) from 
column (5) and shows the balance of value 
effects over career effects. Where the entry 
in column (7) is positive, values have more 


umn (7) is —0.21, indicating a slight 
average balance in favor of careers. This 
figure is more negative than it would be if 
the coefficients for medicine were less ex- 
treme. Moreover, the coefficient of —1.00 
for recruitment to medicine cannot be con- 
sidered reliable because there were so few 
recruits to medicine regardless of values. 
Our most reasonable conclusion in view of 
these considerations is that, on the average, 
the effects of values and careers are about 
equally potent. 

More interesting than this, however, is 
the striking pattern of variations across 
career fields in Table 4. Examination of 
columns (1)~—(4) indicates that columns 
(1) and (2) vary together and that columns 
(3) and (4) vary together and run in the 
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opposite direction to columns (1) and (2). 
Thus it appears that (1) where values af- 
' fect loyalty they also affect recruitment; 
(2) where career affects value retention, it 
also affects the adopting of values; (3) the 
greater the influence of values, the less the 
influence of career, or conversely, the great- 
er the influence of career, the less the-in- 
fluence of values. 

It will be recalled that column (5) is 
the average of the value effects and column 
(6) is the average of the career effects. 
The rank-order correlation between these 
columns is —-0.84, a very substantial nega- 
tive relation. In sum it appears that there 
is substantial variation across careers in the 
nature of the relationship between occupa- 
tions and values, 

It should be pointed out that the rank or- 
dering of careers according to the strength 
of values as opposed to career is a reflec- 
tion of differential degrees of loyalty to the 
various careers. The rank-order correlation 
between the percentage loyal to each career 
over the one-year period and column (7) of 
Table 4 is —0.96, with medicine having 
the highest percentage loyal (88 per cent) 
and humanities the lowest (49 per cent). 
The average for the seven careers is 72 per 
cent loyal. The effect of dividing those with 
consistent values from those with inconsist- 
ent values in each career is to reduce drasti- 
cally the variations in percentage loyal 
among those with consistent values while 
increasing the variation among those with- 
out consistent values. It appears that con- 
sistent values raise the probability of loy- 
alty for those careers which are relatively 
low in loyalty but not for those careers like 
medicine and engineering which are high in 
loyalty. 

DISCUSSION 


Having begun with the problem of 
whether values determine career choice or 
career choice determines values, we have 
been led to the conclusion that it depends 
in large part on what career is being con- 
sidered. For humanities, education, and law, 
values appear stronger, while for medicine, 
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engineering, physical sciences, and business 
the career choice predominates. While an 
interpretation of this finding is in order, it 
must be noted that only seven career-choice 
categories have been employed in the pres- 
ent analysis and this is too few to establish 
a reliable quantitative explanation of their 
ordering in terms of the relative strength 
of value as opposed to career effects. This 
being the case, any interpretation must þe 
considered speculative. 

It is our impression that the careers for 
which values have relatively less effect re- 
quire rather more undergraduate specializa- 
tion than do the careers where values have 
greater effect. Thus it may be the case that, 
for those careers which require a greater 
investment of time and energy in prepara- 
tion, values have less effect over time. Why 
should this be the case? Rosenberg!? noted 
a related phenomenon in his 1952 study of 
Cornell graduates. He found that careers 
that were more stable over time required on 
the whole more specialized undergraduate 
preparation. He argued that, when a person 
makes a substantial “investment” of time 
and energy in preparing for a career such 
as medicine or engineering, he is motivated 
not to change his plans because the change 
would be too costly. That is, the investment 
of time and energy would be, in a sense, 
wasted. 

This argument is easily extended to our 
present findings. The individual who has 
prepared himself for medical school through 
an undergraduate premedical course of 
study is unlikely to “waste” this prepara- 
tion because of little desire to help people. 
The prospective teacher, on the other hand, 
who has little investment in specialized 
preparation, is inclined to abandon teach- 
ing for a field more congenial to his prefer- 
ences when he recognizes that he has little 
desire to help people. 

In addition to reducing motivation to 
leave, specialized preparation also creates a 
barrier to entry into a field. A person’s 
values may be perfectly consistent with a 


£ Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 63-66. 
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medical career, but if he lacks the requisite 
preparation, be can not enter medical 
school regardless of personal preferences. 
Such a person would find it considerably 
easier, however, to enter the field of edu- 
cation if his values inclined him in that 
direction. 

These considerations do not mean that 
medical students are less likely to have 
consistent values than are teachers. Our 
data, in fact, show that medical students 
attain psychological consistency by chang- 
ing their values. 

Viewed in this light, specialized prepara- 
tion represents the intrusion of a reality 
factor which inhibits the tendency to alter 
career intentions which are inconsistent 
with value dispositions. As the individual’s 
career plans become increasingly con- 
strained by reality the influence of values 
on those plans declines and the influence of 
the career choice on the values becomes 
correspondingly greater. If this is correct 
it would be reasonable to hypothesize that 
for stages of the career-choice process earli- 
er than college graduation the effects of 
values on career plans would be greater 
than they appear in the present study. In 
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high school values might be.a strong de- 
terminant of career plans, becoming pro- 
gressively weaker through college as the ' 
individual approaches actual labor market 
participation. Some years after college, val- 
ues might have even less influence than 
they appear to have in this study, being 
by that time strongly determined by the 
individual’s actual involvement in occupa- 
tional activity. 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize again 
the speculative character of this discussion. 
In further analysis with more cases and a 
more detailed career classification, we hope 
to move further toward explaining the or- 
dering of careers according to the strength 
of value effects as opposed to career effects. 
Research is also needed on populations oth- 
er than college graduates. We feel that the 
contribution of this paper lies in showing 
that there are variations across careers in 
the nature of the relationship between 
career choices and values. 
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Role Distance, Sociological Ambivalence, 
and Transitional Status Systems’ 


Rose Laub Coser 


ABSTRACT 


Goffman’s concept of “role distance” gains theoretical relevance if integrated into the theory of refer- 
ence-group behavior. Taking “role distance” is seen as normative and as occurring in situations where 
the status occupant faces contradictory expectations. 

Through a clarification of the concept of “role?” and a distinction between role differentiation and 
division of labor, it is possible to identify two types of behavior which Goffman subsumes under one 
concept of “role distance”: (1) pretense of detachment from some status prerogatives in order better 
to perform a role, as when humor is used to deny the conflict of contradictory expectations; (2) tak- 
ing distance from one role in order to prepare for taking another role. The latter has an element of non- 
conformity to the expectations of some role partners in an attempt to live up to the expectations of 
others. It tends to occur primarily in transitional status systems, i.e. in the movement of a status occu- 
pant to another status, as when he moves up on the social Jadder or grows up in age. 

Consequently, “role distance” is identified as a mechanism at work during socialization, used for role 
articulation in the face of a progressively increasing number of expectations emanating from a progres- 


sively extending role-set. 


With the concept of “role distance,” 
Erving Goffman? has identified an impor- 
tant aspect of role behavior, namely, that 
individuals do not always live up to all 
the behavioral prescriptions regarding their 
status position. According to Goffman, the 
concept is meant to refer to the gap be- 
tween role obligation and role performance 
and to the ability of the actor to blend the 
concrete demands of immediate situations 
with elements derived from a wider reper- 
toire of internalized attitudes. 

Goffman has provided a novel formula- 
tion for a problem that recently has cap- 
tured the sociological imagination, that is, 
that of the actor’s social creativity in the 
predefined situations he finds himself in? 
Yet, perhaps Goffman’s more enduring con- 
tribution is the one I want to address my- 
self to in this paper: he programmatically, 


t Enlarged version of a paper read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Soctological Association 
in Chicago, August 31, 1965. It has profited much 
from critical readings of some earlier versions by 
Peter M. Blau, Fred Davis, and Robert K. Merton. 


*Erving Goffman, Encounters (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961), pp. 85~152. 


and more implicitly than explicitly, urges 
us to explore the structural conditions, the 
normative boundaries, and the social func- 
tions of the behavioral pattern he identi- 
fies.4 

Sociologists would do less than justice to 
Goffman’s incisive conceptualizations were 
they to ignore the challenge of analytical 
specifications which he leaves to others. 
We owe it to him as well as to the field 


*See, e.g, Dennis Wrong, “The Oversocialized 
Conception of Man in Modern Sociology,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXVI (April, 1961), 
183-93; Alvin Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciproc- 
ity: A Preliminary Statement,” American Secio- 
logical Review, XXV (April, 1960), 161-78; Wil- 
liam J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Strain,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXV (August, 1960), 
483-96; Daniel Levinson, “Role, Personality, and 
Social Structure in the Organizational Setting,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LVIII 
(1959), 170-80; Lewis A. Coser, “Some Functions 
of Deviant Behavior and Normative Flexibility,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVIII (Septem- 
ber, 1962), 172-81. 


$ In summarizing Goffman’s contribution I have 
been immensely helped by a formulation by Fred 
Davis of the University of California Medical 
School (San Francisco), which he communicated 
to me in a personal letter. 
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of sociology, if it is to be a cumulative dis- 
cipline, not merely to keep the brilliant 
essay among others on our bookshelves or 
to do obeisance to it in occasional foot- 
notes; we must integrate the concept into 
a systematic body of theory so that the 
identified phenomenon be made under- 
standable and predictable. 

If the concept of “role distance” is inte- 
grated into the theory of reference-group 
behavior it turns out that it is mainly 
a property of the social structure of tran- 
sitional status systems. I shall show that 
what Goffman calls “role distance” is nor- 
mative, notwithstanding his statement to 
the contrary that “it is not part of the nor- 
mative framework of role.”® A specifica- 
tion of the structural determinants of such 
identifiable behavior will also lead to a 
respecification of different types of phe- 
nomena which Gogman mistakenly sub- 
sumed under one concept. 


NORMATIVE ASPECTS OF ROLE DISTANCE 


For Goffman, “role distance” refers to a 
measure of withdrawal from role ex- 
pectations, that is, “to actions which 
effectively convey some disdainful de- 
tachment of the performer from a role 
he is performing.”? The surgeon who jokes 
during the operation, the nurse who with- 
draws into the role of female for a 
moment, the older boy on the merry- 
go-round who refuses to sit nicely on 
his horse as expected, are some of Goff- 
man’s illustrations of “role distance” from 
expected role behavior. The persons who 
are described are said to be making use of 
the “leeway” they find in the structure to 
show that they are not subsumed under it. 
“Role distance” allegedly allows individual- 
ized behavior not actually included with- 
in the realm of normative expectations. 
While this type or behavior, in Goffman’s 


5 Goffman is aware of the relevance of this the- 
ory for his conceptualization when once, in the be- 
ginning of the essay, he refers to Merton’s theory 
of role-set (op. cit., p. 86). 


° Ibid., p. 115. 1 Ibid., p. 110. 
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scheme, is not conformist, it is not deviant 
either. However, I want to challenge the 
implication that “role distance” lies some- ' 
where in “no-man’s land” as far as social 
contro] is concerned and shall argue that 
it is normative. 

To find out whether a type of behavior 
is normative, we examine the reactions of 
others when the behavior fails to occur or 
when it is exaggerated, When we apply this 
social-sanction test it immediately becomes 
clear that a person who does not show 
what Goffman calls “role distance” is ac- 
cused of being a “stuffed shirt” or of “tak- 
ing himself too seriously,” and in more ex- 
treme cases of being a “fanatic.” In con- 
trast, a person who can assume “role dis- 
tance” is congratulated for “having a good 
sense of humor” and for “showing detach- 
ment.” Just as with any behavior that is 
subject to social control, sanctions exist 
against overconformity to the norm of 
“role distance” as well, as when a person is 
accused of being “blasé” or “cynical.” 

One of Goffman’s main examples of “role 
distance” is that of eight-year-old boys on 
the merry-go-round who show by clowning 
their lack of interest in the activity. It 
would seem that at that age a boy is not 
expected to have unequivocal pleasure on 
the merry-go-round. If he did, his friends 
would ridicule him, Yet, he cannot afford 
to stand by and refuse to participate, for 
he would lay claim to a degree of maturity 
he does not have and would be accused of 
trying to be a “big shot.”® Goffman senses 
the normative aspect of this type of clown- 
ing when he describes the behavior of the 
twelve-year-old “for whom maleness in boys 
has become a real responsibility,’® 

Goffman’s main example of what he calls 
“role distance” is the use of humor in the 
medical, more specifically the surgical, set- 


Such negative sanctions against the non-par- 
ticipating, “more serious” boys must have been ob- 
served, just as the clowning, by many who have 
taken children to amusement parks or seen them 
in other settings. 


* Goffman, op. cit., p. 108; italics mine. 
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ting. However, his own description shows 
that humor here serves to assure role con- 
` formity for all members of the team. He 
correctly notes that in this social setting 
“role distance is routinely expressed,” and 
he devotes a whole chapter to “The Func- 
tions of Role Distance for Surgery.’4 He 
speaks of the significance of this behavior 
for the “effective conduct of the opera- 
tion’”!* and shows that jocular talk helps 
the chief surgeon to live up to the “obliga- 
tion” of maintaining the poise of the mem- 
bers of the team as well as his own.!? It 
would seem, then, that the surgeon, faced 
with somewhat contradictory expectations, 
meets all of them and hence performs his 
role superbly. One wonders what it is that 
he takes distance from. 

Indeed, a person who has a “good sense 
of humor” is congratulated for handling a 
difficult situation; he is able to perform 
his role well by adhering to its demands 
with flexibility. What is being positively 
sanctioned in these terms is the fact that 
through humor a status-holder is able to 
face and to resolve social ambiguities. The 
person who does not have this skill is nega- 
tively sanctioned by being called a “fanat- 
ic,’ and we know that a fanatic is a per- 
son who cannot tolerate ambiguities. t4 

The structural sources of ambiguity are 
to be found in situations in which a status- 
holder faces contradictory normative ex- 
pectations. All the illustrations that Goff- 
man gives, no matter how different in con- 
tent—-whether it is the “trivial” merry-go- 
round or the “dramatic” operating room, 
whether they refer to boys or girls, children 
or adults, subordinates or authority hold- 
ers (and Goffman very astutely gave us 
such a random sample)——have one impor- 
tant structural element in common: seci- 
ological ambivalence!” is built into the 


1 Ibid., pp. 120 ff. 1 Ibid., p. 123. 
4 Ibid., p. 120. 3 bid., p. 126. 


44 Cf. the brilliant paper by Else Frenkl-Bruns- 
wick, “Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emotional 
and Perceptual Personality Variable,” Journal of 
Personality, XVIII (1949-50), 109-43. 
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structure of statuses and roles. Thus, all 
of Goffman’s various explanations—he 
speaks of “affiliative crosspressures,’’!¢ 
“claims of a multi-situated kind,” “iden- 
tification with one type of structure at the 
expense of another,”+® “heterogeneous com- 
mitments and attachments’’®—can be sub- 
sumed under the one concept of sociolog- 
ical ambivalence. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AMBIVALENCE 


According to Robert K. Merton and Eli- 
nor Barber, sociological ambivalence “re- 
fers to incompatible normative expecta- 
tions of attitudes, beliefs, and behavior 
assigned to a status or to a set of statuses 
in a society . . . or incorporated into a 
single social status.”"° It makes itself felt 
in those situations in which a status-holder 
faces contradictory expectations and where 
the social mechanisms that Merton identi- 
fied in an earlier paper as securing “some 
degree of articulation among the roles in 
in the role-set’*4 do not suffice. In his 
earlier paper Merton had anticipated that 
“these mechanisms may not prove suf- 
ficient to reduce the [burden of conflict- 
ing expectations ].”’2* It must be added that, 
not only may they not suffice, but they 
may not always operate, either because 
they are not firmly institutionalized or be- 
cause the structure inhibits their smooth 
operation. For example, if graduate stu- 
dents who have a bull session are suddenly 
intruded upon by a faculty member 


ë Robert K. Merton and Elinor Barber, “So- 
ciological Ambivalence,” in A. Tiryakin (ed.), 
Sociological Theory, Values and Socioculiural 
Change (New York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 91- 
120, See also Robert K. Merton, “Resistance to the 
Systematic Study of Multiple Discoveries in Sci- 
ence,” Archives européennes de sociologie, IV, No. 
2 (1963), 237-82. 


* Goffman, op. cit., p. 134. 
 Tbid., p. 135. 8 bid., p. 150. 
18 Ibid., p. 137. * Op. cit., p. 95. 


2 In Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 
cial Structure (New York: Free Press, 1957), pp. 
371 ff. 


2 Ibid., p. 380. 
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because student and faculty facilities 
are not sufficiently segregated, there will be 
embarrassment, sudden silence, and, typi- 
cally, some joking in response to what is 
experienced as a disturbance. The mecha- 
nism of “insulation from observability” by 
role-partners differently located in the so- 
cial structure fails to operate because of 
inadequate segregation of social space, and 
humor is one way of handling the ambiva- 
lence in this situation. 

In Goffman’s example of the lower-mid- 
dle-class girls on horseback, each girl was 
observable by her friends. Each showed 
the others by clowning and emphasizing 
her Jack of skill that she was not attached 
to the upper-middle-class activity of horse- 
back riding. I believe that this behavior 
was called forth by the contradiction be- 
tween the middle-class values concerning 
the activity and those of their own group, 
which would be likely to define horseback 
riding as “uppity.” In full observability 
by peers, each girl must create the impres- 
sion that she does not claim a right to a 
status that the others will not grant her. 
Goffman’s observation that “participation 
with a group of one’s similars can lend 
strength to the show of role distance”? 
must be understood to mean that it is be- 
cause the peers are present, because each 
girl finds herself fully observable by them, 
that she feels she must show that she 
is not attached to the role. Were she to 
show skill and familiarity with the horses, 
or otherwise too much attachment to the 
activity, she would be accused of wanting 
to “pass.” Goffman is right when he sus- 
pects that “if one of these girls were alone 
with a thorough-going horsewoman she 
would be less prone to flourish this kind 
of distance.” She would then not be ob- 
served by members of her own group. It is 
not that “this scene is just what they need 
in order to create a clear impression of what 
they choose not to lay claim to.” It is be- 
cause there is a scene, that is, because the 
girls are observable by significant role- 


* Ibid., p. 112. 4 Ibid. * Ibid, 
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partners, that they have no choice but to 
deny the claim to a right not granted by 
their witnessing peers. i 

It is interesting to speculate what would 
have happened if some “thorough-going 
horsewomen” were present ai the same 
time as the group of peers. This situation 
would be in one respect similar to that ob- 
served by many teachers, when an em- 
barrassed student carries out the assign- 
ment of giving a lecture to the class: he 
faces the contradictory expectations of be- 
ing a student in relation to the teacher 
and an instructor in relation to classmates 
by whom, moreover, he is ordinarily de- 
fined as a peer. The nature of the assign- 
ment requires a structure that precludes in- 
sulation from simultaneous observability 
by his different role-partners and hence 
calls forth embarrassment. 

This example points to yet a third rea- 
son for the non-operation of the conflict- 
reducing mechanisms discussed by Merton. 
It will be remembered that these are pre- 
dicated for their operation on the inter- 
play between the status-holder’s role-part- 
ners: their differential power over him, 
their differential access to his observabil- 
ity, and their differential involvement with 
his behavior.26 How are these mechanisms 
to operate if contradictory expectations 
emanate from a single role-partner? In its 
original meaning, “psychological ambiva- 
lence” refers to contradictory feelings with- 
in the same person. Similarly, “sociologi- 
cal ambivalence,” which is associated with 
the status position rather than with the 
inner feeling state, may also be a result 
of a contradiction emanating from one role- 
partner. In the above example, the teacher 
expects the student to handle the class as 
if he were a teacher while yet all the while 
remaining a student. The latter is faced, 
therefore, with contradictory expectations 
emanating from the same role-partner.?? 


2 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
pp. 371 ff. 


This would seem to be a frequent situation in 
the modern American middle-class family, in which 
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The lack of availability of mechanisms for 
- reducing sufficiently the burden of conflict- 
` ing expectations emanating from the same 
role-partner is testified to, in this example, 
by the fact that students in this situation 
typically fail to perform to capacity. 

The clowning boys in Goffman’s example 
would seem to find themselves in a similar 
situation when they are not expected to 
enjoy the “kid stuff” by the same partners 
who will yet not grant them a claim to 
higher status. Similarly, in the operating 
room the surgeon is expected by the same 
role-partners and in their full visibility to 
exercise control “over a subordinate at the 
same time as he has to help him maintain 
his poise.”28 

In summary, sociological ambivalence 
is especially salient when it emanates from 
the same role-partner and is most difficult 
to cope with in his full visibility. 

Max Gluckman has suggested that in 
primitive society the multiple role require- 
ments a person faces in the absence of 
segmentation of time and place would be 
overwhelming were they not given social 
definition through rituals and ceremonies. 
“I am going to suggest that we may seek 
to explain this high ritualization of tribal 
society from the fact that each social re- 
lation in a subsistence economy tends to 
serve manifold purposes.”?? Gluckman 
goes on to describe a setting that lacks in- 
sulation from observability for the group 
members: 


A man plays most of his roles, as several kinds 
of productive workers, as consumer, as teacher 


the structural position of the mother is a source 
for developing contradictory expectations of her 
children. See my paper, “Authority and Structural 
Ambivalence in the Middle-Class Family,” in Rose 
Laub Coser (ed.), The Family, Its Structure and 
Functions (New York: St Martins Press, 1964), 
pp. 370-83. 


* Goffman, op. cit., p. 122. 


Max Gluckman, “Les rites de passage,” in 
Daryll Forde, Meyer Fortes, Max Gluckman, Vic- 
tor W. Turner, Essays on the Ritual of Social Rela- 
tions (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1962), p. 26. 
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and pupil, as worshipper, in close association 
with the people whom he calls father and son 
and brother, wife and sister; and he shares citi- 
zenship with them, that mediated citizenship 
which is so marked a feature of tribal constitu- 
tional law. Moreover, all these roles are played 
on the same comparatively small stage, of the 
village and its environs, where shrines are 
placed about the huts or in the cattle corral, 
where the baby is born and the dead are buried, 
where the year’s provender is stored. ... It is 
from this situation that I see emerging the 
relatively great development of special customs 
and stylized etiquette to mark the different 
roles which a man or woman is playing at any 
one moment.3° 


If Gluckman is correct, we would find 
in our own society a greater insistence on 
rituals and etiquette in settings in which 
separation of role-partners with their mani- 
fold expectations of one another cannot be 
carried out sufficiently for the articulation 
of their multiple roles through a proper 
distribution of space and time. Perhaps 
this explains the high insistence on ritual 
dress, taboos, and etiquette in hospitals 
generally and in the operating room in par- 
ticular.2 Yet, in the operating room, in 
spite of much ritualization, there cannot be, 
as in a simple society, clear-cut “rituals 
of avoidance” or “that exaggerated em- 
phasis on differences between the sexes, 
to denote clearly their distinction,’’%* be- 
cause of the combined emphasis on achieve- 
ment, co-operation, and esprit de corps.34 
The ambivalence, therefore, is not entirely 
resolved through hospital etiquette. 


2 Ibid., p. 27. From this perspective the present 
building boom both in suburban residence and in 
urban office space, while stemming from manifold 
economic and social sources and serving a variety 
of purposes, can be seen also as serving to maximize 
spatial segregation and spatial extension in a so- 
ciety that grows in complexity. 


a Cf. Julius A. Roth, “Ritual and Magic in the 
Control of Contagion,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXII (June, 1957), 310-14; Robert N. Wil- 
son, “Teamwork in the Operating Room,” Human 
Organization, XII (Winter, 1954), 15-20. 


%2 Gluckman, op. cit., p. 27. 
8 Cf. Wilson, op. cit. 
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In contrast to simple societies, in modern 
complex society the segmentation of roles 
and the differentiation in time and place 
where they have to be enacted make the 
dealing with multiple contradictory de- 
mands much easier. This leaves freedom 
of choice, yet it can be experienced as a 
burden, especially in those situations where 
insulating and segregating mechanisms do 
not operate and where the rites of passage 
of simpler or traditional societies are much 
less frequent.** 


RESOLVING SOCIOLOGICAL AMBIVALENCE 


Once we have identified the sources of 
sociological ambivalence, we must ask what 
legitimate means there are available for a 
status-holder to deal with them. He can 
withdraw his interest and participation al- 
together, an act.of last resort which Merton 
discusses in his earlier paper on role-sets.*5 
He can avoid acting for the time being, 
through a momentary withdrawal, a stall- 
ing for time. He can bring about some re- 
distribution of his time and space? thus 
setting into motion one of the above- 
mentioned mechanisms, that is, creating 
for himself the “insulation from observa- 
bility” which the structure fails to provide. 
He can also “act to make the contradic- 
tion manifest” by redirecting “the conflict 
so that it is one between members of the 
role-set rather than between them and him- 
self.”87 The extent to which he can do 
these things, that is, the extent to which 


“I am reminded of a situation in which a group 
had to come to terms with the sudden death of a 
colleague. When his friends assembled in consterna- 
tion, only one of them knew how to act: being 
religious, he turned to the wall and prayed, Others 
were nervous, anxious, and soon left. “Free choice,” 
in this case, was paralyzing. 


Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
p. 379. 


°° Goode calls this “barriers against intrusion.” 
On this point, and generally on what he calls “ego’s 
manipulation of his role structure,” see “A Theory 
of Role Strain,” op. cit. 


Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
p. 377. 
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he himself can set the conflict-reducing 
mechanisms into motion, depends, of | 
course, on the power, authority, and in- 
fluence associated with his position in the 
structure. But note that in all these cases 
he makes use of space and time. Yet, socio- 
logical ambivalence may have to be dealt 
with on the spur of the moment, under 


‘conditions of dire scarcity of time and 


space. Humor seems to be a useful means 
in such situations. A person using humor, 
by simultaneously highlighting and deny- 
ing the ambivalence, is said to be “quick.’8 
By doing so he unifies through consensual 
laughter role-partners threatened by the 
dissociation of contradictory expecta- 
tions.8® The resolution of sociological am- 
bivalence has adaptational value. The use 
of humor, as a means to bring this about, 
makes better role performance possible. 
In the absence of humor, in the face of 
conflict, as in the earlier example of the 
student conducting a class in the presence 
of his teacher, performance is more likely 
to remain inhibited. 


On the functions of humor for “social econ- 
omy,” see my paper “Some Social Functions of 
Laughter,” Human Relations, XII (May, 1959), 
171-82. 


"On this function of humor, see my paper 
“Laughter among Colleagues,” Psychiatry, XXIII 
(February, 1960), 81-95. Humor in the operating 
room, as in some measure in all medical settings, 
helps those present to live up to the ambivalent 
role prescription of “detached concern” (cf. Robert 
K. Merton, “Some Preliminaries to a Sociology of 
Medical Education,” in Merton, George G. Reader, 
and Patricia L. Kendall [eds.], The Student- 
Physician: Introductory Studies in the Sociology 
of Medical Education [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957], p. 74; Merton and Barber, 
op. cit.). In the fine words of Henri Bergson: 
“Here I would point out .. . the absence of feel- 
ing which usually accompanies laughter. ... Try, 
for a moment, to... give your sympathy its widest 
expansion: as though at the touch of a fairy wand 
you will see the flimsiest of objects assume im- 
portance, and a gloomy hue spread over every- 
thing. Now step aside, look upon life as a disinter- 
ested spectator: many a drama will turn into a 
comedy” (Laughter [New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1956], p. 63). On the functions of humor in the 
medical setting, see also Renée C. Fox, Experiment 
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It is not surprising that humor is the 
most frequent form used in Goffman’s il- 
lustrations of what he calls “role distance.” 
Humor at once highlights and denies the 
existing ambivalence. Not only does humor 
help to maintain the level of performance 
in the operating room; the frequency of its 
use in a hierarchical setting, as I have shown 
elsewhere and Goffman also mentions, is 
associated with status. Senior members 
have more right to use this device than do 
junior members.*® And with the right 
comes the obligation: in the absence of 
some other available mechanism for con- 
flict resolution, such as insulation from ob- 
servability of the team members from one 
another, the burden of this resolution for 
himself and for his staff rests on the chief 
surgeon. If he assumes it, he lives up to the 
strict expectations surrounding his status 
position. 

If humor brings about better role per- 
formance, one is led to ask whether its use 
is an instance of “role distance” at all. It 
is not clear in Goffman’s essay what the role 
expectations are that the joking surgeon 
takes distance from, but I surmise that he 
sees them as being focused on the serious 
act of operating. If we were to accept this 
behavioral definition of role, and if my in- 
terpretation, as well as Goffman’s, of the 
role-adequate performance of the surgeon 
is correct, we have to face the logical con- 
tradiction that some measure of refusal to 
live up to role requirements makes for bet- 
ter rather than for worse role perform- 
ance,*! This contradiction arises, I submit, 
because the term “role distance” is misap- 
plied in regard to the humorous behavior 
of the surgeon. This stems from some mis- 


Perilous (New York: Free Press, 1959), pp. 76- 
85 and 170-77. 


R, L. Coser, “Laughter among Colleagues,” 
op. cit. 


“ Goffman notes this when he says: “We see a 
paradoxical fact: one of the concerns that prevents 
the individual from fully accepting his situated 
self in his commitment to the situated activity 
system itself” (op. cit., p. 121). 
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conception in Goffman as in a good num- 
ber of other sociologists, of what “role” 
refers to. 


ROLE STRUCTURE AND DIVISION OF LABOR 


Goffman fails to distinguish between 
functional. role requirements and the be- 
havior that is customarily associated with 


‘a role.t? A father may customarily read to 


his children at night yet failure to do so on 
a particular night does not make him less 
of a father. The concept of “role” and the 
concept of “role distance” lose their ana- 
lytical usefulness with statements as the 
following: “The surgeon may momentarily 
check engagement in the task to answer 
the loudspeaker’s request about his plans 
for the next day, or to ask the circulating 
nurse to phone his office to rearrange some 
appointments, or he may briefly discuss 
with the nursing supervisor the effect of the 
current operation on the ward’s schedule 
for the day. In all these ways in which the 
individual may properly act as a hospital 
staff man, he may find that he must express 
some small distance from the specific op- 
eration at hand.’”# 

Note that Goffman is careful not to use 
the term “role” in this reference to activi- 
ties a person performs while in offce. He 
senses the lack of theoretical relevance in 
his example, for he goes on to say that 
“there are other claims we must consider 
that are more purely social in character. In 
any work establishment, the individual be- 
comes involved in social relationships.’’* 
Why would the involvement in social rela- 
tionships be “more social in character” 
than a discussion about a “current opera- 
tion”? Goffman does not dwell on the dis- 
tinction he implicitly makes, but his use of 
the term “social relationship” serves us 
well here. Indeed, the concept “role” al- 
ways refers to a relationship. 


“Yn clarifying Goffman’s use of the concept, I 
have much profited from discussions with Rachel 
Kahn-Hut of Brandeis University. 


& Goffman, op. cit., p. 135. 


# Ibid.; italics mine. 
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One theoretical advantage of limiting 
the concept of “role” to refer to relation- 
ships is that it makes abstraction and hence 
comparisons possible. When we analyze the 
role of patient, for example, we can com- 
pare it in some of its aspects to the role of 
client, Similarly, when we analyze the role 
of the surgeon in the operating room, we 
see him in his relation to his team as we 
see a leader, whether army commander or 
foreman in industry, who must maintain 
morale, The sociological ambivalence of the 
demands upon a leader generally consists 
in his having to maintain “cheerful sub- 
mission to authority.”4° To both maintain 
the subordinates’ submission and have 
them be cheerful are contradictory require- 
ments. Once we are able to locate the 
sources of structural ambivalence facing 
the surgeon in his role of leader, it is pos- 
sible to formulate hypotheses concerning 
the handling of sociological ambivalence in 
other leadership roles as well. 

Role is the “aspect of what the actor 


does in his relations with others seen in the - 


context of its functional significance for 
the social system.”46 We speak of the role 
of mother because it implies a relationship 
with her child, of wife because it implies 
a relationship with her husband, of teacher 
because it implies a relationship with stu- 
dents, of patients because it implies a re- 
lationship with physician or nurse. Par- 
sons’ distinction between task performance 
and role performance provides a useful ex- 
ample: “Somatic illness may be defined in 
terms of incapacity for relevant task per- 
formance . .. mental illness as incapacity 
for role performance.”’** The following ex- 
cerpt from my field notes will illustrate 
this: “A polio patient, paralyzed from the 
shoulders down, the mother of three school- 

“This definition of “morale” is derived from 
C. Wright Mills in The Sociological Imagination 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), pp. 
93-94. 


48 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New 
York: Free Press, 1951), p. 25. 


* Talcott Parsons, Social Structure and Personal- 
ity (New York: Free Press, 1964), p. 262. 
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age children, is confined to a respirator 
tank. The social worker reports about her 
home visits that this patient is an excellent 
mother. The children know that they have 
to come to the tank before and after 
school; the mother makes sure they are 
properly fed and dressed. After school, she 
listens to what the children come to tell her, 
and if she does not always hear everything 
they say, it is because they all talk at 
once.” This woman, who is unable to per- 
form the tasks customarily associated with 
motherhood, can remain a mother in a way 
a psychotic patient cannot. A mentally dis- 
turbed person cannot be “mother,” “wife,” 
“husband,” “teacher,” in the relational 
sense that these terms imply. 

To be sure, the adequacy of role per- 
formance is manifested through behavior. 
The analytical distinction emphasized here 
is that between division of labor and role 
structure. Workers may do different types 
of work without necessarily having differ- 
ent types of relationships with their fore- 
man or one another. It is the relationships 
rather than specific behaviors that deter- 
mine the role structure, and the latter fur- 
nishes “the primary focus of the articula- 
tion and hence interpenetration between 
personalities and social systems.”*8 Role 
requirements, therefore, refer to a set of 
expected behaviors that are geared toward 
maintaining or strengthening one or more 
patterned relationships. 

There is, of course, no strict dichotomy 
between behavior that is relevant for main- 
taining a relationship and behavior that is 
not. The extent to which the division of 
labor coincides with the role structure de- 
pends on the social structure and the cul- 
tural setting. In primitive society there 
would seem to be more overlap, for the 
division of labor is more often “mechani- 
cal” in Durkheim’s sense. Tasks are more 
concretely defined in relation to specific 
roles.49 Durkheim sees “organic solidarity” 


“ Ibid., p. 261. 


* Tt would seem that the model of primitive so- 
cieties informs much of the current theory of role 
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as arising in a network of relationships 
_ governed by norms that “do not contract 
the sphere of action of the individual” but 
serve to maintain functional interrelation- 
ships.°° We can agree with Talcott Parsons, 
who reads Durkheim’s distinction to mean 
that in primitive society “there is a minute 
regulation of the details of action. With 
the progress of the division of labor this 
detailed regulation gradually falls away. 
The sanctions ... no longer attach to par- 
ticular acts . . . but only to very general 
principles and attitudes,””? 

The distinction between “particular acts” 
or behavior and attitude”? is useful here 
because it helps to specify further the re- 
lation between role performance and divi- 
sion of labor. Some roles are maintained 
through conformity to expectations con- 
cerning behavior, others through conform- 
ity to expectations concerning attitudes." 
The woman who admonishes her daughter, 
“It’s not that I mind if you don’t do the 


differentiation against which Slater argues co- 
gently: “The main weight of [the] argument rests 
on the notion that role differentiation occurs be- 
cause two discriminable types of behavior cannot 
be performed at the same time. One cannot, for 
example, work and play at once, although the uni- 
versality of work songs suggest that even this state- 
ment must be qualified... . If a special person is 
required to lead the laughing and playing, ... then 
it follows that still another person will be required 
to lead the weeping, since clearly a person cannot 
laugh and mourn at the same time, On the instru- 
mental side, this role fragmentation becomes even 
more complicated. According to this view, the 
farm family must at all times send two persons to 
the well, one to lower the bucket and one to raise 
it up, since the bucket cannot be raised and lowered 
at the same time” (Philip E. Slater, “Parental Role 
Differentiation,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVII (November, 1961}, 296-311. 


© Émile Durkheim, Division of Labor in Society 
(New York: Free Press, 1947), p. 302. 


“ Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion (New York: Free Press, 1937), p. 323. 


5 For the relevance of this distinction, see Rob- 
ert K. Merton, “Discrimination and the American 
Creed,” in R. H. MacIver (ed.), Discrimination 
and National Welfare (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949), pp. 94-126. 
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dishes, it’s your attitude I object to” would 
not make the same statement to her maid. 
For the latter, the specific behavior is in- 
dispensable for role performance. 

The relevance of a certain behavior pat- 
tern for the maintenance of role relation- 
ships may itself be a matter of sociological 
ambivalence. Driving a car or preparing a 
meal may be seen by the actors involved 
in a subsystem as role-irrelevant tasks to 
be accomplished by whomever is available, 
yet they may be looked upon as adaptive 
for the role structure by other role-part- 
ners. Or the actors involved in a system 
may themselves have different definitions of 
their roles. Thus, in the research reported 
by Melvin L. Kohn and Eleanor E. Car- 
roll, working-class mothers want their hus- 
bands to relate to the children—they want 
the father to be “more encouraging”— 
while fathers tend to conceive of concern 
about children in behavioral terms and as- 
sign their behavior to their wives. They 
“see child rearing as their wives’ respon- 
sibility.’54 

Whether role performance is defined pri- 
marily by behavioral or primarily by atti- 
tudinal prescriptions depends to some ex- 
tent on class position in the society, at 
least in our own.” In comparison with the 
American middle-class family, in the work- 
ing-class, family tasks tend to be more 
specifically prescribed and assigned to one 

On these different types of conformity, see 
Robert K. Merton, “Conformity, Deviation and 
Opportunity Structures,” American Sociological 
Review, XXIV (April, 1959), 177-88; Rose Laub 
Coser, “Insulation from Observability and Types 


of Social Conformity,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVI (February, 1961), 28-39, 


* Melvin L. Kohn and Eleanor E. Carroll, “So- 
cial Class and the Allocation of Parental Re- 
sponsibilities,” Sociometry, XXIII (December, 
1960), 372-92; see also Mirra Komarowsky, Blue 
Collar Marriage (New York: Random House, 
1964), passim and pp. 122 ff. 


5 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parental 
Values,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV 
(January, 1959), 337-51; zdem, “Social Class and 
the Exercise of Parental Authority,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXIV (June, 1959), 352-66; 
Kohn and Carroll, op. cit. 
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of the spouses. If the family structure is 
defined by the participants as resting on a 
division of labor based on sex, a taking over 
by husband and wife of each other’s activi- 
ties -would indeed threaten the role struc- 
ture. In this case, the tasks assigned to each 
are seen as symbolic of the roles of husband 
and wife. 

The high divorce and separation rates in 
our society can be related, not so much to 
the de-differentiation of roles in the modern 
family, as is often believed, but to the 
sociological ambivalence concerning behav- 
ioral or attitudinal prescriptions for role 
performance. It must be noted, however, 
that such ambivalence is a concomitant of 
a changing society and of social mobility, 
for only where the association between di- 
vision of labor and role structure has been 
established once and for all would such 
discrepancies in social definitions never oc- 
cur. It is because of such ambivalence- 
creating situations, that is, situations where 
there are contradictory expectations in re- 
gard to role-relevant and role-irrelevant 
behavior, that choices have to be made and 
that structural changes become possible. 

If prescriptions surrounding the relevance 
of specific behavior for role performance 
differ in the class structure, it follows that 
ambivalence is endemic in social mobility 
within the society at large and, correlative- 
ly, in moving up in occupational status. In- 
deed, in hierarchical organizations, the ex- 
tent to which behavioral conformity is 
expected is inversely related to status po- 
sition.°® This is another way of stating the 
familiar observation that the higher the 
status position in the hierarchy, the more 
leeway there is in the choice of behavior 
related to role performance. Not only is 
there more choice than in lower positions 
for being deviant,” there is a wider range 


5 Melvin Kohn has suggested that the emphasis 
on behavioral conformity in the working-class 
family is related to the emphasis on behavioral 
conformity in the workers’ occupational roles 
(“Social Class and Parent-Child Relationships,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LX VIII [January, 
1963], 471-80). 
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of choice for conformity as well, for behav- 
ior is guided not by specific prescriptions . 
but by the actor’s conforming attitude. 

The scope of a person’s inner dispositions 
is broader than that of specific activities, 
and it is expected that he bring this broad- 
ness to bear upon his choice of behavior. 
Evidence of this broadness of scope is pos- 
itively sanctioned. The executive who has a 
family picture on his desk, rather than tak- 
ing “role distance” as Goffman implies,®% 
could not be more conventional. The pic- 
ture is a symbol of his good character in 
another role and can therefore be used as 
evidence, circumstantial though it is, that 
“proper” inner dispositions will inform his 
behavior in his present status position. 
Thus, rather than being an example of 
“role-irrelevant idiosyncrasy of behavior,’ 
it is a functional equivalent to a diploma 
on the wall. 

It should be clear by now that, if the 
distinction is made between task and role, 
the sociological conception of living up to 
role requirements refers to a greater rather 
than to a lesser degree of freedom of choice. 
Thus the mother who interrupts her cook- 
ing activities in order to play games with 
her children when they need her most— 
for example, during the late afternoon lull 
between their independent activities and 
father’s arrival—makes a choice and de- 
cides that her relationship with her chil- 
dren is more important than being on 
schedule in her task. In addition, her show 
of “disdain” for cooking and her turning 
toward her children, rather than being a 
show of role distance, could be called an 
instance of role closeness. The freedom she 
takes to live up to her role is concomitant 
with her awareness (an instance of an en- 
larged ego in psychoanalytic conceptualiza- 
tion) of the nature of the demand made on 
her. The trait is positively sanctioned by 

Cf. L. A. Coser, of. cit.; George C. Homans, 


Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1961), pp. 339 ff. 


5 Op. cit, pp. 130, 137. 
= Thid., p. 130. 
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being called “social sensitivity.” In con- 
trast, a person who, from the psychological 
` perspective, is said to be “compulsive” is 
one who, from the sociological perspective, 
insists on adhering to customary behavior 
at the expense of weakening role relation- 
ships. 

If Goffman’s assumption were correct, 
that Joking while operating is taking role 
distance, the most role-conforming person 
would be what Merton calls the “ritual- 
ist”; ® yet the notion that this is a deviant 
social type has been generally accepted. 


CONFORMITY AND NON-CONFORMITY: TWO 
TYPES OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


If a role were.defined by concrete behav- 
ior as Goffman implies when he speaks of 
the “role of merry-go-round rider” or of 
“merry-go-round role distance,’’®! there 
would be as many social roles as there are 
verbs in the language. We would then 
speak of the eating role, the sleeping role, 
or the day-dreaming role. Absurd as this 
sounds, I once actually heard a reputable 
young sociologist refer to the “non-coping 
role” when describing a troubled man. 

If we reserve the term “role” to express 
a relationship, it becomes at once clear that 
it refers to the rights and obligations sur- 
rounding a status position. The eight-year- 
old boys on the merry-go-round, then, do 
not take distance from the “role of merry- 
go-round rider” but from the status of the 
smaller child.6? I propose that the term 
“role distance” be defined as “the type of 
expected role behavior that takes distance 
from status position.” 

I further propose that we distinguish 
between the case of taking distance from a 
status one intends to abandon or from a 

© Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social Structure, 
pp. 131-60. 

% Op. cit. pp. 110 and 109, respectively. 


® Peter M. Blau has called attention to the fact 
that the behavior of the boys described by Goff- 
man is a display of superior status (see his Ex- 
change and Power in Social Life [New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1964], p. 40). 
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status one does not have a claim to and the 
case of temporarily relinquishing some 
prerogatives associated with status posi- 
tion, as when one lowers his claims for 
recognition the better to maintain his sta- 
tus. I suggest that the term “role distance” 
be applied only to the former. The two acts 
differ in several respects. The first occurs 
in the transition from one status position 
to another and serves to resolve the socio- 
logical ambivalence derived from two roles, 
the old one and the new. It is typical 
in situations of social mobility, either with 
respect to age or to class, and is illustrated 
here by the clowning of the eight-year-old 
boys and the adolescent girls. The latter 
occurs in many established status relation- 
ships and serves to maintain them as de- 
fined by removing the threat posed by soci- 
ological ambivalence. It is illustrated by 
humor in the operating room. 


RESOLVING POCIOLOGICAL AMBIVALENCE 
THROUGH CONFORMITY 


Enough has been said about the conserv- 
ative function of humor in the first setting. 
I want to add here that, if used by a person 
in leadership position, it implies permis- 
siveness in that he invites others to laugh 
with him. This pretense of equality, how- 
ever, does not mean that the leader lowers 
his status even for a moment. He only gives 
up for an instant some prerogatives usu- 
ally associated with his status the better 
to impress the fact that the decision for 
permissiveness rests with him. He mini- 
mizes the burden that his status symbolizes 
for his role partners the better to live up 
to the demands of his status position, much 
in “ladies-first” fashion. On the other hand, 
the person in the lower-status position, if 
he uses any humor at all, is more likely 
than the senior man to use self-aggressive 
humor. This is a bid for permissiveness, 
for being “let in,” by offering himself as 
a target for laughter.®? In contrast to the 


® At the psychiatric staff meetings where humor 
was studied, the most frequent targets of the senior 
staff were junior members; the humor of the lat- 
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senior man who pretends to give up prerog- 
atives, the junior self-aggressive humorist 
réquests them and is granted them through 
the Jaughing response of his colleagues. 

The meaning of the behavior of the 
eight-year-old boys is quite different. They 
do not give up prerogatives; they mean to 
emphasize through their clowning that they 
do not occupy the lower-status position 
ordinarily associated with this activity.® 
They want to upset rather than maintain 
the status quo. 

As to the lower-middle-class girls on 
horseback, they act just like the upward- 
mobile person would act if, in his old 
milieu, he were to practice as a means of 
anticipatory socialization an activity sym- 
bolizing the higher class. The upward-mo- 
bile person would try to make fun of such 
activity in the presence of those whom he 
is associated with at present, while at the 
same time “trying out” a behavior which 
he hopes one day to perform before a more 
sympathetic audience. The very act of imi- 
tating upper-class activity suggests that at 
least in fantasy the girls conceive of the 
possibility of moving across status lines. 

The three examples have in common an 
element of make-believe.®* The surgeon in 
the operating room, the boys on the merry- 
go-round, and the girls on horseback all 
pretend “not to care.” But there is one 
basic difference between the stabilized role 
of the surgeon and the behavior that is 
being experimented with by the girls and 
boys. When the surgeon pretends detach- 
ment from his status by letting the barriers 
down, he makes it clear that it is only for 
“fun,” not for “real.” He invites the team 
members to pretend with him for a short 
moment. Unlike this situation, which is 


ter, however, was more frequently directed against 
patients and their relatives, as well as against them- 
selves. Not once (out of 90 witticisms) was a senior 
staff member present at the meeting a target of a 
junior member’s humor (see R. L. Coser, “Laugh- 
ter among Colleagues,” p. 85). 


* Blau, of. cit. 


& Cf, Goffman, op. cit, p. 100. 
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similar to that of actors on the stage who 
invite their audience to accept for a couple 
of hours the make-believe that is being — 
enacted, the girls and boys want to con- 
vince their partners that their lack of com- 
mitment is for “real,” and perhaps it actu- 
ally is. The distinction between “pretend- 
ing” detachment and “persuading” one’s 
role-partner of it marks the difference be- 
tween conformist behavior and a measure 
of non-conformity. 


STATUS TRANSITION, DEVIANCE, AND THE 
PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION 


In changing from one status position to 
another, conformity with the requirements 
of one of these positions implies non-con- 
formity with the requirements of the other. 
This simultaneity of conformity and non- 
conformity raises some issues in regard to 
the process of socialization. 

If we view growing up as a continuous 
change in roles, it entails a measure of non- 
conformity either to the requirements of 
the status that has to be abandoned or to 
those of the status one aspires to but can- 
not claim. It follows that deviant behavior 
is endemic in the process of growing up. 
So-called bad behavior of a child, that is, 
behavior that is not role adequate, is often 
tolerated in our culture because there is 
pressure on him to grow out of childhood. 
It is said that the youngster is trying to 
“test reality” or that he “has growing 
pains.” He is to some extent excused from 
living up to the prescriptions surrounding 
childhood if his non-conformity is a sign of 
exploring to become a “man” or “woman.” 
Departures from role obligations, if they 
give a sign of change that is valued in the 
society, such as “personality growth” or 
“upward mobility,” are permitted in a 
society that stresses achievement rather 
than ascription. 

Yet, the mere fact of tolerance of an act 
implies that some measure of deviance is 
inherent in it. The ambivalence, then, re- 
mains. The emotional ambivalence of par- 
ents who rejoice in their child’s growth at 
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the same time as they sadden over the loss 
of his childish quality is the psychological 
counterpart to the sociological ambiva- 
lence: embedded in a situation in which a 
person is not expected to remain what he 
still is. 

If the growing youngster has much pleas- 
ure in play that is defined as belonging to 
the sphere of younger children, he will be 
ridiculed; but if he rejects the activity, he 
will be accused of pretending to be a “big 
shot.” He has a thin line to tread, and the 
ambivalence he faces with his peers is sim- 
ilar to the one he faces with his parents 
who want him to be a child at the same 
time as they expect him to grow out of it. 

In learning new roles, a person faces so- 
ciological ambivalence twice compounded: 
he faces different expectations from various 
reference groups who all have an interest in 
his growth, yet who define his growth in 
different ways; at the same time, each ref- 
erence group expects him to live up to role 
requirements surrounding his present as 
well as his future status. 

Different role-partners interested in a 
person’s growth, though all expecting signs 
of abandonment of the earlier status, often 
differ in their prescriptions or preferences 
as to the manner in which this is done. For 
example, social control exércised by parents 
differs from that exercised by peers, for 
parents are deeply involved in signs of 
growing maturity in their children in a way 
that peers are not. Although parents as 
well as peers are interested in the child’s 
giving up some of his “childish behavior,” 
his friends are interested in whether, like 
them, he gives evidence of giving up “kid 
stuff’ in order to be “one of the gang.” 
His parents, however, are more interested 
in their children’s growth. The manner of 
assuming distance differs in these situa- 
tions. A ten-year-old taken to the zoo for 
the first time in several years may surprise 
his parents by manifesting restraint from 
feeding the animals but showing instead an 
interest in the various types of animals, 
their origins, and their various behaviors. 
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He takes distance from a previous status 
by assuming that of observer and judge 
and thus wins the approval of his parents, 
who see in his new detachment a sign of his 
growing maturity. 

In order to have his claim granted by his 
parents in their presence, the youngster 
must take distance from earlier behavior 
in a manner that persuades ikem of the 
legitimacy of his claim. With his peers, 
however, his “intellectual manner” of tak- 
ing distance would invite ridicule for be- 
ing a “smarty.” With them, clowning is 
the way of “getting in,” for it makes fun of 
the type of activity assigned to boys of 
lower-age status at the same time as it 
denies the claim to the reasonableness of 
the older child. Yet, if parents were to wit- 
ness this behavior, they would criticize the 
youngster for “acting childish,” thus high- 
lighting the ambivalence by blaming him 
for behaving in a manner which his clown- 
ing is precisely meant to deny. 

The advice given to parents “not to 
meddle in the children’s play” appears to 
be not merely a prescription of etiquette 
but a preventive of role conflict. Since par- 
ents are more interested in indications of 
their children’s future character, they ap- 
ply different standards to their behavior 
than do age peers. Through the separation 
of various role-partners with different in- 
terests in the child, the latter can take dis- 
tance from his former status in the expect- 
ed normative way in each situation. 

Following Merton, it can be said that 
this insulation from simultaneous observa- 
bility by different role-partners helps the 
child to articulate his role. But, in addition 
to helping him articulate his role of child 
in relation to parents and peers, it helps 
him articulate his changing role as a grow- 
ing person. 

It is not sufficient to say that the child 
can make use of available mechanisms for 
reducing the burden of contradictory ex- 
pectations in order to articulate his role. 
It must be added that he himself gradually 
learns to make such mechanisms operable, 
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as when he allocates time and space to cer- 
tain activities or actively enlarges or re- 
stricts his role-set by seeking out associates 
or avoiding them. 

In constructing a model of socialization 
in my paper on “Authority and Structural 
Ambivalence in the Middle-Class Fam- 
ily,”°* I tried to show that the growing 
child’s formation of identity can be facili- 
tated by having to meet different expecta- 
tions from the two parental figures. In this 
way he is given the opportunity to adopt 
different types of conformity to meet the 
demands of each. Alan F. Blum has called 
attention to the fact that what I posit as 
precondition for role articulation is a struc- 
tural situation in which the individual can 
take what Goffman calls “role distance.” 
Following Blum’s suggestion, we may now 
add that expectations for assuming dis- 
tance, and contradictory expectations as 
well, are embedded in the social universe 
of the maturing individual. 


GROWING UP AND COMPLEXITY 
OF ROLE-SET 


The process of maturation takes place in 
an ever extending role-set and consists in 
the child’s increasing obligation as well as 
ability to differentiate his behavior in rela- 
tion to his various role-partners. This will 
enable him to deal with their various de- 
mands, even if they are contradictory, pro- 
vided mechanisms are at work, or provided 
he can make active use of such mechanisms, 
for facilitating “role distance.” 

As the number of the child’s role-part- 
ners increases, he will have to learn the 


€ Op. cit. 


“In analyzing my model along with those of 
Whiting and Parsons, Alan F. Blum concludes: 
“We recognize a basic point of convergence in the 
fact that each of these explanations recognizes the 
importance of role-distance—of the neec for the 
child to distance himself from his role as a child 
—in order for effective socialization to occur” 
(“The Study of Socialization Failure: A Review 
of Sociological Theories of Family Structure and 
Deviant Behavior” [1964 (mimeographed)]). 
Blum’s formulation provided the first incentive for 
this paper. 
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differences in expectations of teacher, play- 
mates, cub mother, playground attendant, , 
and parents, and the differences in expecta- 
tions of father and mother. Just as he 
learns to play more complex games—such 
as soccer, where he will “be ready to take 
the attitude of everyone else involved in 
the game” and to relate the players with 
one another, where “he must know what 
everyone else is going to do in order to 
carry out his play,” where he “organizes 
into a sort of unit the attitudes of the other 
players,” and where “that organization 
controls his response’’®®—the child learns 
to interact with many role-partners, facing 
some, turning away from others. His ex- 
pectations of what everyone else is going 
to do may be contradictory and call forth 
incompatible responses on his part. In 
spite, or perhaps because, of the difficulty 
that this entails, such ambivalence and role 
conflicts will also provide for him the 
opportunity to assimilate from his various 
associations ever more patterns of responses 
which he can put at the service of conflict 
resolution, 

The very source of conflict also furnishes 
the means for its creative resolution. In 
Goffman’s example, the twelve-year-old 
boy on the merry-go-round who wants to 
abandon his childish status can, in con- 
trast to the younger child, behave like a 
play actor rather than a clown. Having 
found out what would be expected of him 
were he on a real horse, a symbol of older- 
age status, he can, in Goffman’s words, 


% Georges Duhamel describes charmingly how a 
child’s broadening of his role-set is ambivalently 
interpreted by the parent as a sign of growing up. 
Writing about his little boy, he says: “Quand il 
se proméne au jardin, il adresse la parole a des 
enfants que nous n’avons jamais vus: ‘Bonjour, 
Jacques! Bonjour, Nelly!’ Ce sont des amitiés 4 
lui, des amitiés dont nous sommes exclus. Et pour- 
tant! Pourtant, je vous Pai dit, il fleure encore le 
lait maternel” (Les plaisirs et les jeux [Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1931], p. 157). 


From G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society: 
From the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 151- 
54; italics mine. 
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“exert creative acts of distancy, as when 
he jokingly treats his wooden horse as if 
` it were a racing one.” This boy responds 
to a situation that he prepares to abandon 
by adopting a pattern that he hopes to use 
in another situation. His creativity consists 
in his ability to take distance through an 
act of anticipatory socialization. 

A growing youngster will develop sev- 
eral identifications; he will adopt new ones 
as he takes distance from the old and learn 
to play several roles at once. When he 
reaches adulthood he will be able to mesh 
what Goffman calls “a simultaneous mul- 
tiplicity of selves” into a coherent self- 
image. He will make use of the attitudes 
he has developed in his various role re- 
lationships for making choices in his be- 
havior with his different role-partners. 
Thus, the mature individual, in contrast 
to the person who “does his job,” has 
learned to live up to the demands of his 
status position with a repertoire of atti- 


Goffman, op. cit., p. 108; italics mine. 
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tudes and inner dispositions which he can 
call upon freely to solve unexpected and 
ambiguous situations and in this way to 
maintain otherwise threatened role rela- 
tionships. 

The ability to use inner resources that 
were developed through successive resolu- 
tions of conflicts with the expectations of 
various role-partners is the sociological 
counterpart to what Freud has called sub- 
limation. It is the ability of the individual 
with a “strong ego” to make use of the ac- 
cumulated resources developed in manifold 
patterned role relationships of the past and 
present in the performance of his various 
roles. Role relationships, rather than being 
a source of constraint as some will have 
it, provide the opportunity for socially 
creative behavior. He who acknowledges his 
inner dispositions, crystallized over many 
years of role-learning, and puts them to 
the use of role performance is a truly crea- 
tive individual. 
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" ABSTRACT 


Fifty-six small, private American colleges are used as substitutes for total societies in order that a 
global theory of social change and social integration can be investigated. Schools are classified by degree 
of secularization and quality, and a number of measures of their cohesion are then observed. High-qual- 
ity secular colleges and low-quality sacred:colleges are found to be similar in cohesion, whereas schools 
that are either sacred or high quality evidence less cohesion. This pattern is interpreted as the replace- 
ment by incorporation of what is lost through secularization. 


The result may be called cohesion, or 
integration, or solidarity. The polar ex- 
tremes may be called Gemeinschaft-Gesell- 
schaft, or Sacred-Secular, or Folk-Urban, 
or Mechanical-Organic. And the process of 
shifting from one extreme to the other may 
be called secularization, or urbanization, or 
differentiation. But the underlying notion 
is much the same: societies, despite change, 
maintain their unity because the mecha- 
nism holding them together also changes. 
Secularization means change in social rela- 
tions but not necessarily breakdown be- 
cause secularization may also bring a dif- 
ferent kind of cohesion. Urbanization alters 
the nature of social interaction but does not 
necessarily reduce social unity because ur- 
banization may also enhance a different 
kind of integration. 

No greater exponent of this view than 
Durkheim can be found. Virtually all of his 
intellectual life was bound up in the ques- 
tion of morality, the social cement holding 
people together. And he saw social change 
in the terms just outlined. In the case of 
mechanical solidarity, he wrote, “what we 
call society is a more or less organized to- 
tality of beliefs and sentiments common to 


*This paper is based on data from Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., Tke Aca- 
demic Mind (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), a 
study of social science professors during the wan- 
ing years of McCarthyism. Their generosity is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


all the members of the group.” Organic 
solidarity, on the other hand, he pointed 
out, “is a system of different, special func- 
tions which definite relations unite.”* In 
either case what is generated is “a moral 
power capable of containing individual 
egos, of maintaining a spirited sentiment 
of common solidarity in the consciousness 
of all... , of preventing the law of the 
strongest from being brutally applied.’* 

It is easy to see how “sacred,” “secular,” 
and “secularization” became key notions in 
the discussion by Durkheim and others. In- 
vestigating beliefs, sentiments, or moral 
norms quite naturally leads to the role of 
religion. This was the path, for example, to 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, because religion “originally . . . per- 
vades everything; everything social is re- 
ligious; the two words are synonymous. 
Then, little by little political, economic, 
scientific functions free themselves from the 
religious function, constitute themselves 
apart and take on a more and more ac- 
knowledged temporal character.’ 

Such a process, then, can be called secu- 
larization. Remove the religious sanctions 
of political, economic, and scientific activi- 
ties, and the result may be anomie but not 


2 Emile Durkheim, Division of Labor in Society, 


trans. George Simpson (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1947), p. 129. 


* Tbid., p. 10. * Ibid., p. 169. 
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necessarily; instead there may “exist, or be 
formed, a group which can constitute the 
system of rules actually needed.’ There 
may be, to use current terminology, func- 
tional alternatives to the religious commu- 
nity, and other sources of cohesion, there- 
fore, than religious homogeneity. 

For Durkheim, a major alternative 
source of cohesion is the occupational group 
“because of the moral influence it can 
have.” Such groups he calls “corporations” 
since they “surpass the individual,” ‘“sub- 
ordinate particular interests,” and “contain 
individual egos.” Incorporation, as the 
process whereby corporations develop might 
then be called, is an antidote to seculariza- 
tion. Where the latter indicates a withering 
of common beliefs and sentiments and thus 
a decline in moral influence, the former 
indicates a growth of “secondary groups 
near enough to the individuals to attract 
them strongly in their sphere of action and 
drag them, in this way, into the general 
torrent of social life’”’’—and thus a restora- 
tion of moral influence. Occupational 
groups, said Durkheim, are peculiarly suit- 
ed for this incorporation function; “that 
is their destiny.” 

But do sociologists believe the theory as 
much as they talk of it or include it in 
introductory texts? What can be accepted 
as evidence? As we are reminded periodi- 
cally, the record shows the disappearance 
of almost no societies. It is smaller collec- 
tivities that get born, grow, decline, and 
wither away; and these are appropriately 
studied from different perspectives, not as 
microcosms of -total societies. If it were 
possible to collect data on many societies at 
various stages of secularization and incor- 
poration, would we expect confirmation of 
our global theory of social cohesion? 

In the absence of such data, we can look 
at “substitute societies.” The: substitutes 


5 Ibid., p. 5. € Tbid., p.10.  *Ibéd., p. 28. 


? An exception is James A. Davis, Great Books 
and Small Groups (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Préss, 1961), 
where . numerically small groups are analyzed as 
“little societies,” in terms of functional requisites, 
maintenance and decline, etc. - 
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we shall be examining are academic com- 
munities, and we intend to ask of them 
questions about cohesion and integration, 
secularization and incorporation.® With ob- 
servations on a small scale, we will never- 
theless ask questions on a large scale. The 
result, although hardly to be considered 
confirmation of the theory, nevertheless 
conforms to expectations derived from it. 

Without exaggeration it can be said that 
secularization and incorporation describe 
two of the historical processes in American 
higher education. Founded originally as re- 
ligious agencies for training clergymen and 
transmitting religious knowledge, private 
colleges have undergone steady change, and 
reflect now various stages in secularization. 
Though momentous events like westward 
expansion or the Great Awakening have 
given new life to founding religious col- 
leges, the general process (for those that 
survived) has been to shift away from re- 
ligious homogeneity, religious curriculum, 
religious qualification for enrolment or em- 
ployment, and so forth. From being re- 
ligious agencies, in other words, private 
colleges move in the direction of becoming 
secular agencies.1° 


° An argument can be made that academic com- 
munities are reasonably good “substitute societies,” 
at least relative to most subsocietal units. They 
share many of the attributes of “total institutions.” 
For example, they frequently have facilities for 
sleeping, eating, and recreation as well as working. 
Their boundaries are generally fairly clear, perhaps 
even fenced, and integrity of these boundaries is 
maintained by school “colors,” name, mascot, etc., 
as well as by peculiar “occupational” traits in- 
volving academic freedom, classroom “sanctity,” 
and so forth. There is a system of stratification, 
with reasonably high permanence within the higher 
ranks. And very often these “societies” have their 
own police forces. Finally, it might be noted that 
relations between colleges and their environments, 
at least frequently, seem to resemble international 
negotiation more than intranational symbiosis. 


Frederick Rudolph, The American College and 
University (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1962), is a recent, good history of higher education 
which describes these changes. Public institutions, 
today dominant in terms of enrolment, do not, of 
course, reflect the secularization process in the same 
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They also move in the direction of in- 
corporation. Instead of (or sometimes “as 
well as”) serving as religious agencies, pri- 
vate colleges may come to serve as general 
academic or intellectual agencies. In addi- 
tion to transmitting knowledge (the nature 
of which will reflect the stage of seculari- 
zation), colleges variously assume the task 
of producing knowledge. In the process, 
certain occupational criteria, independent 
of local and traditional considerations, take 
on more importance, Evaluation for grad- 
uation, employment, and promotion, for ex- 
ample, is in terms of how well the knowl- 
edge-producing function is performed. 
Academic disciplines of faculty members 
assume greater importance, and the pro- 
fession of teaching and research moves in- 
to its own orbit, with its own professional 
society, norms of competence, values of 
academic freedom, and so on. Specialties 
develop, not only within disciplines but al- 
so in administration and staff, and become 
separate career lines. Academies become in- 
corporated into another moral sphere; they 
constitute “a system of different,. special 
functions which definite relations unite.” 

These two processes—secularization and 
incorporation—occur independently, which 
is to say that, although one expects the 
latter to replace the former, it need not. 
Private colleges reflecting different stages 
of secularization can thus be found reflect- 
ing different stages of incorporation, 

It is the contention of this essay that the 
moral influence or cement of which Durk- 
heim spoke can be observed in the “little 
societies” of private colleges. At one ex- 
treme are the “sacred” groups with little 
evidence of incorporation; these are socie- 
ties with mechanical solidarity, a cohesion 
stemming from “a more or less organized 
totality of beliefs and sentiments common 
to all.” Doctrinal tests for entrance into 
them are not uncommon, and continued 
evidence of members’ orthodoxy is fre- 
quently provided for. At the other extreme 


way, though even in their case the term is not 
entirely inaccurate. 
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are the “secular” groups whose cohesion 
may be as great but, derived as it is from 
“a system of different, special functions,” . 
is an organic solidarity, resulting from in- 
corporation. 

In between are groups (societies) which 
are neither sacred nor incorporated. These 
are the secularized societies which are 
anomic, for they have only limited basis 
for solidarity, neither common beliefs nor 
interrelated functions. Suicide, Durkheim 
found, is commoner in such groups because 
no spirit of solidarity, no moral influence, 
is sufficient to contain individual egos. To- 
day we would say, less poetically but more 
accurately, that norms do not exist with 
sufficient binding power. 

Since suicide is fortunately rare within 
college faculties, what reasonable signs 
might there be of solidarity or moral influ- 
ence resulting from either a “sacred” or a 
“corporate” condition? One set of signs, it 
can be argued, is the attitudes of members 
toward their societies—-whether affirmative 
or negative, binding or loose, trustful or 
distrustful. We shall, at the end of this 
paper, utilize such attitudinal measures, 
but first the source of data must be identi- 
fied, and the empirical measures of secular- 
ization and incorporation must be demon- 
strated. 

Our data are based on some of the col- 
leges sampled in 1955 and reported in The 
Academic Mind, a study of social science 
professors. The authors of that study have 
already classified non-public, non-Catholic 
colleges along a dimension of seculariza- 
tion. They distinguish between private and 
Protestant schools according to: (1) rep- 
resentation by a religious body on the gov- 
erning board, (2) compulsory chapel, and 
(3) compulsory course in Bible or religion. 
Colleges for which none or one of these 
characteristics applies are called private; 
colleges for which two or three apply are 
called Protestant. We further distinguish 
“sacred” and “secular” Protestant schools 
according to three additional criteria: (1) 


4 Lazarsfeld and Thielens, of. cit., p. 409. 
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a ban on on-campus smoking, (2) a ban on 
_ on-campus dancing, and (3) compulsory 
Sunday church attendance.}* Colleges hav- 
ing none or one of these characteristics are 
called secular Protestant; colleges having 
two or three are called sacred Protestant. 
Of the thirty-four institutions labeled Prot- 
estant in the parent study, eighteen are 
classed as secular and sixteen as sacred. 
The third group of institutions are twenty- 
two private schools, comparable in size to 
the thirty-four Protestant schools, and 
considered even more secular. Fifty-six col- 
leges are thus ranged along a continuum 
of secularization, reflecting one process of 
change frequently noted about collectivities. 

Despite its crudity, a good deal of the 
theoretical meaning of secularization is 
captured by this measure. The highest pro- 
portion of theological degrees is possessed 
by presidents and faculty members of 
sacred Protestant schools, for example, and 
the lowest proportion is found in private 
schools. Correlatively, virtually all (99 per 
cent) of these social science faculty in sacred 
Protestant schools are themselves Protes- 
tant, while this proportion decreases with 
secularization (to 85 per cent in secular 
Protestant and nearer two-thirds in private 
schools). The fact of greater religious het- 
erogeneity, furthermore, appears to indi- 
cate greater value heterogeneity in general. 
With secularization goes an increase in the 


* Information on these criteria was taken from 
C. V. Good, A Guide te Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1945). In the case of a few schools for which Good 
had no information, the college bulletins were used. 
If the first two criteria appear overly “pietistic’” 
and thus not equally applicable to all Protestant 
groups, the fact is that, of thirteen denominations 
represented, only the Lutherans do not have strong 
historical ties with the evangelical, pietistic move- 
ment. Even some of their campuses, however, evi- 
dence these rules. 


Size of school was discovered in the parent 
study to be an important variable. Inasmuch as 


only two of the thirty-four Protestant schools ` 


have enrolments over 2,500 (but both under 5,000), 
we limit the private school sample to those of 2,500 
and under. 
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percentage of teachers whose educational 
philosophy approves classroom discussion 
of “problem areas” and “value judgments” 
rather than transmitting facts and avoiding 
discussion.1* The latter policy, it might be 
assumed, reflects less willingness to enter- 
tain competing ideas, or at least less will- 
ingness to have them entertained for stu- 
dents, Perhaps most telling of all, however, 
is seen in answers to the following ques- 
tion: 

On political matters, do you feel that you are 


more liberal or more conservative than most 
of the faculty here? 


Respondents could answer “more liberal” 
or “more conservative,” but many volun- 
teered the answer “same” as most of the 
faculty. This question was then followed by 
identical questions which substituted for 
the last phrase: (1) “most of the trustees 
here at the college,” (2) “most of the ad- 
ministration here,” (3) “most of the alum- 
ni of this college,” and (4) “most people 
in the community in which the college is 
located.” In all five cases (with 15-20 
percentage point differences), the more 
“sacred” the school, the more likely are its 
professors to answer “same.” In other 
words, at least in the eyes of faculty mem- 
bers, secularization of colleges brings with 
it political diversity. 

It seems fairly clear that these fifty-six 
schools differently reflect the historical 
process of secularization. The more sacred 
among them continue to be strongholds of 
orthodoxy, of value similarity, of ‘“norma- 
tive integration.” Presumably entrance to 
these “communities”? remains contingent on 
certain traditions, and the result is, in 
Durkheim’s words, “a more or less organ- 
ized totality of beliefs and sentiments com- 
mon to all.”+8 


%4See the discussion of these questions in 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens, of. cit., pp. 134-40. 


15 See ibid., p. 133. 


1 The comparison of college faculties with total 
societies breaks down at this point, we admit, since 
societies must socialize their members to a com- 
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But there is another process also at work 
——the process of incorporation. Finding 
themselves less and less as agents for 
transmitting religious orthodoxy, some col- 
leges came to serve as agents for the pro- 
duction of knowledge. New criteria for 
entrance to such communities come into 
being. In large part independent of local 
and traditional considerations, these new 
criteria are “occupational” or “academic.” 
A “system of different, special functions” 
develops, and, although normative control 
still abounds, it takes on a “more and more 
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the faculty, (5) production of scholars 
(from graduating classes), and (6) tuition 
fees. On each attribute, schools were as- ` 
signed scores of 1 (low) to § (high), and 
then the six scores were averaged. A score | 
of 5.00 is. thus the highest possible; 1.00 is 
the lowest.?7 

It will be demonstrated presently just 
how quality score reflects “incorporation,” 
but first the point must be made that, 
though conceptually independent, the bis- 
torical forces of secularization and quality 
are empirically related. The twenty-two 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF PRODUCTIVE* AND PERMISSIVE} PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES 
CLASSIFIED BY QUALITY AND SECULARIZATION 


Per CENT PRODUCTIVE 


Per CENT PERMISSIVE 


In SCHOOLS OF: IN SCHOOLS OF: 


SECULARIZATION 
High Quality Low Qualityt Sale ne 
High (private colleges). ...........6-- 71 (217, 1D§ 56 (109, 11) 60 39 
Medium (secular Protestant).......... 59 (142, 12) 5 (44, 6 39 36 
Low (sacred Protestant)...........0.. 51 (45, 4) 40 (60, 12) 24 17 


* Index of Productivity defined in Lazarsfeld and Thielens, of. cit., p. 444, 
t Index of Permissiveness defined in Lazarsfeld and Theilens, op. cit. p. 446. 


„į Assignmentinto quality groups follows the parent study. The private and Protestant schools were first distinguished, then each 
divided roughly into two equal groups having higher and lower relative quality. The Protestant schools were then classified as “‘secu- 


lar” or “sacred.” 


„$ Larger figure is number of social scientists on which percentage is based; smaller figure is number of schools at which those 


individuals were interviewed. 


acknowledged temporal character.” Thus, 
for example, qualifications are still applied 
to those who would enter as student or 
professor, but they are qualifications of 
expedience or interdependence, This di- 
mension, we would assert, is one of incor- 
poration and is reflected in Lazarsfeld and 
Thielens’ measure of school “quality.” 
The quality index combines information 
about six aspects of each college: (1) total 
number of volumes in the college library, 
(2) ratio of library books to number of 
students, (3) ratio of annual budget 
(1951-52) to number of students, (4) 
proportion of holders of Ph.D. degrees on 


mon set of sentiments if that is their choice, where- 
as faculties can homogenize by recruitment. 


schools called private by Lazarsfeld and 
Thielens have an average quality score of 
3.87; the eighteen secular Protestant 
schools, an average score of 2.82; and the 
sixteen sacred Protestant schools, 2.12. 
There are, however, exceptions: low-qual- 
ity private colleges and high-quality sacred 
colleges, Indeed, these exceptions become 
crucial as the effects of secularization and 
incorporation are observed, for it will be- 
come obvious that, just as secularization 
is associated with higher quality ratings, 
so also does secularization as well as qual- 
ity reflect incorporation. 

One way this effect can be demonstrated 
is seen in Table 1, where the proportion 


1 See ibid., pp. 411-14. 
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of “productive” and the proportion of “per- 
missive” professors are shown for the fifty- 
‘six colleges classified by quality (high or 
low) and secularization. Quite clearly, both 
increasing secularization and increasing 
quality are associated with higher rates of 
productivity and permissiveness. on the 
part of faculty members. Social scientists 
at high-quality secular schools publish more 
and score higher in politico-academic liber- 
alism or toleration. Their counterparts at 
low-quality sacred schools publish least 
and score lowest. This same pattern of re- 
sults is also found if, instead of productiv- 
ity or permissiveness, one substitutes: (1) 
membership in the American Association 
of University Professors, (2) Democratic 
vote in the 1952 election, or (3) reporting 
that the faculty ‘has the most powerful 
voice on campus in matters of academic 
freedom.18 Taken: together, these findings 
indicate that with secularization and: quali- 
ty go greater adherence to the norms of 
the academic subculture, a greater orienta- 
tion to the profession, or, to use the term 
above, a higher degree of “incorporation.” 

Secularization carries with it, therefore, 
a reduction in religious homogeneity, a 
decrease in the “organized totality of be- 
liefs and sentiments common to all.” But 
at the same time, secularization, especially 
if accompanied by increasing quality, may 
also mean greater incorporation, a greater 
system of functions “which definite rela- 
tions unite.” Mechanical solidarity may be 
lost, but organic solidarity may take its 
place. 

But does it? Does there arise a “moral 
power capable of containing individual 
egos,” a “common solidarity in the con- 
sciousness of all”? The question, one would 
suppose, is difficult to answer. After all, 
what can replace the certainty that comes 
with tradition, with orthodoxy, with uni- 
formity of sentiment? What can substitute 


18 Other choices supplied: trustees, president, 
deans, department heads, students. See zbid., p. 
170, and the entire discussion of the “corporate” 
nature of the “superior” college, pp. 159-91. 
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for the solidarity arising from the ‘‘me- 
chanical” type .of social organizations, the 
normative integration, the sacred society? 

Allowing for the obvious changes that 
inevitably accompany a reduction in Ge- 
meinschaft, we can nevertheless note a 
rather remarkable pattern in another set 
of findings. Table 2 supplies the evidence 
for just one manifestation. Two things 
stand out in Table 2. First, the highest 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF FACULTY MEMBERS (IN COL- 
LEGES CLASSIFIED BY QUALITY AND SECU- 
LARIZATION) WHO EXPECT WHOLEHEARTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT IN CASE OF AT- 
TACK ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM* 


Pex Cent EXPECTING 
WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT 
in SCHOOLS OF: 


SECULARIZATION 
. High Low 
l Quality Quality 
Pgh T E E 76 56 
MedMera aurias 63 64 
OW rasa iowa etenes 51 82 





* The question reads: “If someone accused you of leftist 
leanings, do you think the administration of the college would 
support you wholeheartedly, with reservations, or hardly at all?” 


rates of “trust” are found both in schools 
that are most sacred and of lowest quality 
and schools that are least sacred and of 
highest quality. And second, the lowest 
rates of trust are found in schools which 
are either secular or high quality. It 
is as if what is “undone” by decreasing 
sacredness is “regained” by rising quality 
——as if incorporation substitutes, in the 
realm of social relations, for secularization. 
Colleges that are high quality but sacred 
(presumably conflicted over the basis of 
solidarity) or secular and low quality (pre- 
sumably without basis for solidarity) evi- 
dence the lowest rates of “trust” between 
faculty and administration. 

But this is simply one example of a 
pattern of findings. The pattern remains 
essentially the same for affirmative answers 
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to these questions regarding the solidarity 
felt by college communities: 


1. Compared to what you know about other 
academic institutions, would you say that 
working conditions here (teaching load, sal- 
aries, and so on) are unusually good? 

2. Would you say that relations among faculty 
members here are unusually good? 

3. Would you say that relations between the 
faculty and the administration of this col- 
lege are unusually good? 

4, Are the people you see the most of socially 
mainly from the faculty? 
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neity, a sacred, or folk, or mechanical type 
of organization in the first instance; a func- 
tional integration, a secular, or urban, or ` 
organic type of organization in the second. 
Moral influence is presented in both types 
of school but arises from two different bases. 

It is, of course, dangerous to use such 
dichotomies to describe collectivities small- 
er than total society units for which they 
were derived. All the colleges in this sam- 
ple, after all, are American colleges and 
firmly imbedded in the twentieth century. 
They are, therefore, in some strategic ways, 


TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF FACULTY MEMBERS (IN COLLEGES CLASSIFIED BY QUALITY AND SECULARIZATION) 
WHO EVIDENCE ATTITUDES OF SOLIDARITY ON FOUR QUESTIONS 


WORKING CONDITIONS 
UNUSUALLY GooD 


Facutry RELATIONS 
Unusuatty Goop 


SOCIAL CONTACTS 
MAINLY WITH 


FacuLty-ADMINISTRA- 
TION RELATIONS 


UNUSUALLY Goon FACULTY 
SECULARIZATION 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Quality Quality Quality Quality Quality Quality Quality Quality 
PRG a dewnct he scan 27 7 48 34 35 24 78 53 
Medium.......... 6 2 36 23 27 30 58 61 
OW wcsnenea ek mek il 25 33 53 29 58 60 67 


In every instance, the highest rates of af- 
firmative response are found in the low- 
quality sacred colleges and the high-quality 
secular schools. And, generally, the lowest 
rates are from their opposing numbers: the 
colleges which are either secular or high 
quality. It would seem entirely warranted 
to say, at least, that the solidarity, the co- 


hesiveness, is greater in the former two 


types of school, and to say further that, 
very likely, this solidarity arises from 
quite different sources: religious homoge- 


at the mercy of social forces going on 
around, as well as within, them. The fact 
is, however, that social change in the en- 
veloping society is significantly a function 
of social changes in constituent units. If 
these latter exhibit some of the attributes 
generally reserved for more global collec- 
tivities, does this not lend support to the 
presumed analytic utility of the attributes 
themselves? The present paper would ar- 
gue that it does. 
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Wolfle, among others, has reasoned that the free academic environment is conducive to scientific inno- 
vation, while Ben-David and Gilfillan reason that the academically marginal settings provide greater 
impetus for innovation. Experts’ evaluations of the innovativeness of 245 projects indicated that re- 
search conducted in academic social-science departments clearly was less innovative than similar research 
in marginal institutions. The question remains: How and in what manner do academically marginal set- 
tings stimulate innovation? It is hypothesized that the ease with which the consequences of research 
can be assessed in the marginal institutions accounts for the greater innovation found in the marginal 
setting. The hypothesis is also advanced that the effect of freedom is reduced when the consequences of 
research are not visible. These hypotheses were tested by an intra-organizational comparison of visibil- 
ity of consequences and the extent of administrative influence on research activities. Three times more 


projects in ideal condition than non-ideal condition were evaluated as highly innovative. 


In the literature on scientific organiza- 
tion there are a great many speculative 
statements stressing the relationship be- 
tween freedom and scientific accomplish- 
ment. Wolfle, among others, postulates that 
the greater the freedom accorded the sci- 
entist, the more creative his research. 
Wolfie states, for example: “One of the 
most certain ways in which society can 
promote excellence in science and other 
areas of scholarship is by building strong 
universities and insisting that creative 
scholars be given time, facilities, and free- 
dom of choice to carry out the studies that 
seem most likely to extend fundamental 
knowledge and understanding.”” However, 
one finds little of an empirical nature which 
bears on the role freedom plays in enhanc- 
ing creative scientific accomplishment. Rar- 
er still are systematic attempts to relate 
structural variations in freedom to scien- 
tific accomplishment? 


* Revision of a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
Chicago, August, 1965. The research was partially 
financed by grant GM 11165, National Institutes of 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 

? In Dael Wolfle (ed.), Symposium on Basic 
Research (Publication No. 56 [Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 1959]), p. 279. 


To investigate the relationship between 
freedom and creative scientific accomplish- 
ment, we examined the authority patterns 
in four types of research settings: universi- 
ties, medical schools, hospitals, and health 
agencies. Data were obtained by a mail 
questionnaire sent to the directors of 245 
projects. The universe of inquiry consisted 
of all projects studying the social-psycho- 
logical aspects of disease listed in the Jn- 
ventory of Social and Economic Research 
in Health from 1954 to 1960.4 Question- 
naires for 223 (91 per cent) of the projects 
were returned. Of these projects, 64 were 
conducted in academic social science set- 
tings, 57 in health agencies, 38 in medical 
schools, and 20 in hospitals and clinics. 
Among the four settings comparisons were 
made of the proportion of project directors 
who had no administrative superior, the 
proportion who did or did not discuss the 


For a detailed discussion of the literature on 
scientific accomplishment, see Anne P. Folger and 
Gerald Gordon, “Scientific Accomplishment and 
Social Organization: A Review of the Literature,” 
American Behavioral Scientist, VI (December, 
1962), 51-58. 


* Health Information Foundation, An Inventory 
of Social and Economic Research in Health (Edi- 
tions II-IX [New York: Health Information 
Foundation, 1954-60]). 
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specific areas of research with their admin- 
istrative superior, and the extent of in- 
fluence of the administrative superior over 
given areas of research. The following pat- 
tern of freedom emerged: the health insti- 
tutions (health agencies and hospitals) 
were the least free with maximal executive 
authority, and the educational institutions 
(universities and medical schools) were 
the most free with minimal executive au- 
thority. Tables 1 and 2 are illustrative of 
the degree of freedom in these institu- 
tions.” 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF .INFLUENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPERIOR CONCERNING THE ALLOCATION OF 
FUNDS, HIRING OF PERSONNEL, AND TOR- 
MULATION OF THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


PER CENT 
INSTITUTION N = No 
peerings Adminis- No 
Inflant trative | Answer 

Influence 
Health agency..| 57 63 39 2 
Hospital........ 20 50 45 5 
Medical school. .| 38 31 68 1 
University...... 64 39 58 3 


Note.—~The difference between the educational institutions 
(medical school and university) and the health institutions 
(health agency and hospital) is significant at » < .05, z-test. 


If Wolfle is correct and maximal freedom 
does lead to highly creative scientific ac- 
complishment, then of these four institu- 
tions one would expect the university and 
medical school to be most innovative. Ben- 
David, however, referring to the work of 
Koch, Pasteur, Villemin, Devaine, Freud, 
and others, argues that academically mar- 
ginal settings provide greater impetus for 
innovation than do purely academic set- 
tings. Gilfillan, in The Sociology of In- 
vention, also supports the position that 

“For a fuller description of the methodology 
and data~gathering process see Gerald Gordon, Sue 
Marquis, and O. W. Anderson, “Freedom and Con- 
trol in Four Types of Scientific Settings,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, VI, No. 4 (December, 1962), 
39-43. 
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marginal research settings lead to innova- 
tion.” If Ben-David and Gilfillan are cor- 
rect, and contrary to the prediction derived 
from Wolfie’s argument, one would expect 
that social research would be least inno- 
vative when conducted in academic social- 
science settings and most innovative when 
conducted in the more academically mar- 
ginal medical school, hospital, and health- 
agency settings. 

To resolve this contradiction, evalua- 
tions of the innovativeness of projects con- 
ducted in each of the above settings were 
compared. In order to obtain these evalu- 
ations, the director of each project was 
asked to designate the major report(s) 
resulting from his study. We then summa- 
rized the report(s) indicated. After we 
validated the use of ratings of summaries 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS IN WHICH THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SUPERIOR INFLUENCED AL- 
LOCATION OF FUNDS, HIRING OF PERSONNEL, 
AND FORMULATION OF THE RESEARCH DE- 
SIGN 





PER CENT 
INSTITUTION 
Funds | Personnel Research 
Design 
Health agency....... 74 60 54 
Hospita hec resesio 50 45 55 
Medical school...... 32 32.5 21 
University.......... 42 31 47 


instead of ratings of the major reports 
themselves,® the summaries were placed in 


® Joseph Ben-David, “Roles and Innovations in 
Medicine,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV, 
No. 6 (May, 1960), 557-68. 


7S. C. Gilfillan, The Sociology of Invention (Chi- 
cago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935), pp. 88-91. 


The extent of agreement between the ratings 
based on the summaries and the rating based on 
the major reports was twice that expected by 
chance (p < 0.025). For further information see 
Gerald Gordon, “The Problem of Assessing Scien- 
tific Accomplishment: A Potential Solution,” IEEE 
Transactions on Engineering Management, Vol. 
Em-10, No. 4 (December, 1963), 192-96. 
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booklets of twenty-five rdndomly selected 


summaries for evaluation. .The evaluators: 


were persons chosen as leaders in medical 
sociology by the members of the Section on 
Medical Sociology of the American Socio- 
logical Association. The mean number rat- 
ing each project was 4.5. 

For each project the evaluators indi- 
cated their rating of each of four criteria 
on a ten-point scale. As a guideline in mak- 
ing the ratings of innovation, the evaluators 
were asked to indicate: 


How innovative you feel the research is—the 
degree to which the research adds to our 
knowledge of illness through the develop- 
ment of new theory or findings not explicit 
or anticipated in previous theories or findings 
and/or adds to the development of new 
methods of research. The reference points 
for this rating should be what you feel is the 
general level of innovation for studies deal- 
ing with the social-psychological aspects of 
illness, 


According to their rating the projects were 
divided into fifths—quintile 1 indicating 
the lowest ratings of innovation and quin- 
tile 5 the highest ratings of innovation.® 
A comparison of the percentage of the 
projects in the fifth or most innovative 
quintile clearly revealed that research con- 
ducted in academic social-science depart- 
ments was judged less innovative than in 
the other three institutions (Table 3). 
Only 8 per cent of the projects conducted 
in the university were in the most innova- 
tive quintile compared to 18 per cent, 32 
per cent, and 30 per cent, respectively, for 


° As the interpretation of the intervals on the 
rating scale was found to differ from evaluator to 
evaluator, the twenty-five ratings for each evalua- 
tor were converted to t-scores. The mean t-score 
for each project was determined. According to the 
ranking of the mean é-scores, the projects were 
divided into quintiles numbering 43, 43, 42, 43, 43. 
This excludes nine projects which had no findings 
at the time of the evaluation and which, during 
a follow-up two years later, were found to have 
publications then available. Feeling that the evalu- 
ations of the projects therefore were inaccurate, 
they were removed from all analyses using the de- 
pendent variables. 
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the health agency, hospital, and medical 
school. 

To determine if the nature and type of 
research carried on in the different types 
of institutions rather than the differences 
between the institutions per se accounted 
for the differences noted, the following fac- 
tors were controlled: variables studied, re- 
searcher’s discipline, disease interest, dif- 
fuseness or specificity of the research prob- 
lem, theoretical or problem orientation, and 
purpose of the research. In all cases the pat- 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS IN EACH 
INSTITUTION IN Most INNOVA- 
TIVE (FIFTH) QUINTILE 


Percent- 
icc No. of age in 
Institution Projects Fifth 

Quintile 
Health agency...| 55 18 
Hospital......... 19 32 
Medical school. .. 37 30 
University....... 60 8 


Nors.—Difference between university and 
health agency, $ < .10; between university 
and hospital, $ < .02; between university and 
medical school, p < .02 (z-tests). 
tern of innovation previously noted re- 
mained constant. Table 4 is illustrative of 
the consistency of the pattern. 

The findings support Ben-David and 
Gilfillan’s belief that marginal research set- 
tings stimulate innovation. But the ques- 
tion remains: How and in what manner do 
marginal settings stimulate innovation? 
Ben-David provides insight into this ques- 
tion, stating: “Practice .. . is an invaluable 
guide in locating relevant problems—rath- | 
er than finding illusory ones, which hap- 
pened not infrequently in the history of 
academic thinking—and in adapting exist- 
ing methods or devising new ones. The 
problems of practice are always real, and it 
usually possesses a tradition which is the re- 
sult of a long collective process of trial 
and error and which may suggest the way 
toward new theory and new methods,’ 


1 Ben-David, op. cit., p. 558. 
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Thus, following Ben-David’s reasoning, re- 
search in the academic setting is less inno- 
vative in comparison to the hospital, medi- 
cal school, and health agency because there 
is less direct contact with the population 
affected by the research, the patients, and 
with the practitioners, the doctors, to 
whom the research is most relevant. 
The more contact an individual or or- 
ganization has with the population served, 
the easier it is to measure or assess 
the actual or probable consequences of re- 
search. Practice, we feel, is “an invaluable 
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ual or accepted research paths. Kuhn, in 
fact, argues that generally the reward pat- 

tern of normal science induces conformity ` 
rather than originality.44 This perhaps ex- 
plains our finding that medical sociologists 
in the relatively free environment of the uni- 
versity were less innovative than their col- 
leagues in the other institutions. Given a 
research environment that allows freedom 
of choice, many scientists choose safe rath- 
er than dangerous but original research 
paths. If the resistances to innovation are 
not overcome, the effect of facilitating con- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS, BY RESEARCH PURPOSE, IN MOST INNOVATIVE 
(FIFTH) QUINTILE FOR EACH SETTING 


HEALTH AGENCY 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL UNIVERSITY 
N* HSQF N %5Q N %5Q N %5Q 

Delineation of problem..... 19 16 4 25 9 67 19 5 
Causal relationship........ 9 11 3 33 15 33 16 12 
Factors relating to problem 

STe ci cores ocd cs 11 45 0 40 7 0 13 0 
Problem solution.......... 5 20 1 0O |f 1 0 3 0 
Evaluation.......00.-s000- 7 0 2 0 1 0 4 0 
Methodology............. 2 50 0 0 2 0 3 33 


* N is the number of projects with a given research purpose in each institution. 
{ *%5Q” refers to the percentage of these projects in the fifth or most innovative quintile. 


guide in locating relevant problems [and] 
suggests the way to new theory and meth- 
ods” because it increases the visibility of 
consequences of research.14 

The location of relevant problems, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean creative 
solutions will follow. Both Barber! and 
Kuhn? have documented the resistance to 
innovation within science, Their evidence 
indicates that in terms of the repercussions 
of both failure and success it is often more 
dangerous to innovate than to follow habit- 


u Ibid. 
1 Bernard Barber, “Resistance by Scientists to 


Scientific Discovery,” Science, CXXXIV, No. 3479 
(September, 1961), 596-602. 


18- Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Rev- 
olutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962), p. 150. 


ditions such as freedom obviously is re- 
duced. For some researchers, inner curiosi- 
ty and other internal drives may overcome 
the resistances to innovation. But for many 
scientists innovation or non-innovation is 
dependent upon external constraints. 

We believe that the visibility of research 
consequences, in addition to aiding in the 
location of relevant problems, is one of 
the more important factors in overcoming 
the resistance to innovation.*® For instance, 
in an organizational setting where the own- 


H Tbid., p. 80. 


1 The discussion of consequences and freedom 
is based on the theoretical perspective developed in 
Gerald Gordon and Selwyn Becker, “The Entre- 
preneurial Theory of Formal Organizations” (mim- 
eographed working paper, University of Chicago, 
1965). 
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er of an organization or his representative 
can accurately evaluate the findings of a 
' project in terms of organizational goals, 
he can encourage the researcher who shows 
high probability of solving such problems. 
Also he can reward the researcher in rela- 
tion to the extent to which the researcher 
aids in problem solution. As a consequence, 
the researcher is motivated to seek solu- 
tions to difficult but “relevant problems” 
in preference to less relevant but easier 
problems, In seeking a solution to the 
difficult problems the researcher at times 
must abandon traditional methods and 
thinking. This would appear to be as true 
for the academic as for the non-academic 
researcher. Kuhn, for instance, has ob- 
served that “the novel theory seems a di- 
rect response to crises,”16 

On the other hand, where it is difficult 
for an administrator to relate the results 
of research to the attainment of organiza- 
tional goals, the difference between the com- 
petent and the better solution becomes 
blurred and it is more difficult for the ad- 
ministrator to reward according to the ex- 
tent to which the researcher attains the or- 
ganizational goals, As a consequence, the 
constraint toward seeking the best solution 
is reduced, and extra impetus to go beyond 
competent but traditional research methods 
is lacking. 

Marginal institutions, such as the medi- 
cal school, hospital, and health agency, 
allow for more visibility of consequences 
than the university because they are in 
closer contact with the population served 
by the research, Further, academic goals 
such as increasing the general fund of 
knowledge tend to be more nebulous than 
the goals of institutions primarily con- 
cerned with practice or profit. The more 
obscure the goal, the more difficult is the 
assessment of consequences. If, as we hy- 
pothesize, visibility of consequences is a 
major impetus to innovation, then the re- 
lationship between marginality and inno- 
vation noted by Ben-David, Gilfillan, and 


1! Kuhn, of, cit., p. 75. 
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ourselves arise, in part at least, from the 
greater visibility of research consequences 
in the marginal settings. Conversely, it 
would be predicted that without such an 
impetus the effect of facilitating conditions 
such as research freedom will be reduced. 
To test both hypotheses we attempted to 
determine the effect of variations in visi- 
bility of consequences and freedom upon 
innovation for each of the four types of 
research organizations investigated. This 
analysis was based on the assumption that, 
no matter how readily consequences can 
be assessed, they are not visible until some- 
one assesses them, 

The projects were classified according 
to visibility of consequences and freedom 
on the basis of the responses of the project 
directors to the following questions: 


Whom did you consider to be your adminis- 
trative superior—the person to whom you 
were in any way responsible and who bore 
some responsibility for your research activ- 
ity? (If no one, check here —-—.) 


Those who had an administrative superior 

were asked if they discussed the following 

points with him: 

a) Research methodology employed in the 
study 

b) Purpose of the study 

c) Definition of the problem 

d) Interpretation of the research findings 


The project directors were also asked to 
indicate on a ten-point scale from 1 (not 
at all) to 10 (completely) the extent to 
which their administrative superior influ- 
enced: 


a) Allocation of the research funds 
b) Hiring of personnel 
c) Formulation of the research design 


The projects were divided into three major 
groups: 


1. Projects in which the project directors either 
stated they had no administrative superior 
or they did not discuss their research with 
their administrative superior (Low visibility 
of consequences + Freedom) 

2. Projects in which the project directors had 
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freedom to specify their research procedures 
and they discussed their research with their 
administrative superior (High visibility of 
consequences -+ Freedom) 

3. Projects in which the project directors 
stated that they had an administrative su- 
perior with whom they had discussions and 
who consistently influenced procedures?’ 
(High visibility of consequences + Limited 
Freedom) 


If our hypotheses regarding the effect 
of visibility of consequences is correct, then 
in the marginal institutions of the three 
types of authority patterns, type 2 would 
tend to maximize innovation while types 
1 and 3 would minimize innovation. How- 
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seen in Table 5, in the university where it 
was postulated that under all conditions 
consequences are relatively obscure, not 
only was there much less innovation than 
in the other three settings but the author- 
ity patterns appeared to have little effect 
on innovation. Looking at the authority 
patterns in the other settings where conse- 
quences are visible and freedom is ac- 
corded the scientist, the predicted pattern 
of innovation is seen. The one exception 
to the pattern (project directors. with no 
administrative superiors in the hospital) 
occurs in a cell with only three cases. A 
difference of one project would change the 
relationship. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS, BY AUTHORITY PATTERN IN EACH SETTING, 
IN MOST INNOVATIVE (FIFTH) QUINTILE 


No RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 
D DISCUSSION WITH DISCUSSION WITH 
ISCUSSION 
FREEDOM LITTLE FREEDOM 
INSTITUTION 
ye % SO N %5Q N %5Q 
Health agency........... 6 31 19 15 13 
Hospitales ase eres 3 67 11 36 4 0 
Medical school........... 14 7 20 45 3 33 
UNIVersilyicccs se eawaucees 23 21 10 12 8 


* N is the number of projects with a given authority pattern in each institution. 


ever, as previously discussed, in the univer- 
sity the organizational setting limits the 
visibility of research consequences, and 
therefore even if assessments are at- 
tempted, visibility of consequences tends 
to be low. Consequently, we would expect 
that variations in authority pattern would 
have much less impact upon innovation in 
the university than in the marginal institu- 
tions. 

The consistency of the trends in the 
data in the direction of our hypotheses is 
striking. For example, as predicted, where 
consequences are difficult to assess, the 
amount of freedom accorded the scientist 
had little effect on innovation. As can be 


"Ratings of 3 or above on all three ten-point 
scales. 


Where the three marginal institutions 
were grouped together as shown in Table 
6, it was found that the percentage of inno- 
vation under the ideal authority pattern 
was two and a half times that under the 
non-ideal conditions (31 per cent under 
the ideal condition, 13 per cent with no 
administrative superior or no discussion, 
and 14 per cent with administrative influ- 
ence). The difference between the ideal and 
non-ideal conditions is significant at p 
<0.02. The ideal condition in the marginal 
institutions (High visibility + Freedom) 
has three times as many highly innovative 
studies than occurred under any condition 
in the university. This difference is signifi- 
cant at  +0.02. On the other hand, for 
those marginal institutions where visibility 
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of consequences was low, the difference 
between the marginal and academic insti- 
` tutions was less than 4 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, even the non-ideal marginal situations 
tended to be slightly more innovative than 
the academic institutions—indicating that, 
in addition to visibility of consequences, 
other factors associated with the marginal 
settings may also be positively related to 
innovation. 

In sum, it is not possible to make a 
blanket statement relating maximal free- 
dom to innovation, but rather maximal 
freedom is conducive to innovation only 
when there is an impetus to innovate. It 
further appears that the institutional set- 
tings in which research is conducted—in 
particular the visibility of the consequences 
of the research in relation to the goals of 
the owners of the institution—has a sig- 
nificant effect on inducing innovation. Our 
findings also challenge the assumption that, 
except in unusual instances, academic en- 
vironments stimulate creative scientific 
achievement. 

The evidence presented by Ben-David, 
Gilfillan, and ourselves in regard to the 
effect of marginal settings on scientific ac- 


complishment refers primarily to new and ` 


developing areas in the social and natural 
sciences rather than to well-developed sci- 
entific areas. On the other hand, recent 
evidence by Pelz and Andrews indicates 
that our hypothesis in regard to the rela- 
tionship between visibility of research con- 
sequences, freedom and innovation is valid 
for established as well as emerging research 
disciplines.1® It is possible, however, that 
in mature sciences the existence of highly 
developed theoretical frameworks serve 
both to identify meaningful research prob- 
lems and to make the consequences of re- 
search highly visible. If this is true as a 
science developed, the effect of marginal 


* Don Pelz and Frank Andrews in Scientists and 
Organizations: Productive Climates for Research 
and Development (chap. iii [to be published by 
John Wiley & Sons]) present additional evidence 
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settings upon innovation would decrease. 
But extending Kuhn and Barber’s thesis, 
one would argue that the more entrenched 
a theoretical framework, the greater would 
be the resistance by academicians to re- 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS FOR COMBINED IN- 
STITUTIONS AND AUTHORITY PATTERNS IN 
MOST INNOVATIVE (FIFTH) QUINTILE 


AUTHORITY PATTERN 


SETTING Ideal* Non-ideal 

N | %5Q| N %5Q. 
Marginal........... 62 31 45 13 
Non-marginal....... 21 10 35 9 


* Visibility + Freedom. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES (z-TESTS) 


p 
1. University—Ideal versus Marginal- 
Weal. 2s ncvieeeawmecacceseun Meus <0.03 
2. University—Non-ideal versus Margin- 
al-Ideal............. PEE < .006 
a) University-No Discussion versus 
Marginal—Ideal...........2s.000. < .02 
b) University—Little Freedom versus 
Marginal—Ideal.............c000: < .05 
3. Marginal-Non-ideal versus Marginal- 
Tdeal 4.5 wate ELORRETA < .02 
a) Marginal—No Discussion versus 
Marginal-Ideal.................. < .05 
b) Marginal-Little Freedom versus 
Marginal-Ideal..............00.. <0.06 


confirming our hypotheses in regard to the re- 
lationship between visibility of consequences and 
scientific accomplishment. They state, “Gordon 
and an associate, Selwyn W. Becker, suggest that 
innovation is more likely where ‘consequences are 
visible’ (represented in his data by a superior who 
keeps in touch), but where at the same time the 
researcher has freedom (is not dominated by the 
superior). In our data [physics labs, R & D labs, 
chemical labs, etc.], involvement of several deci- 
sion-making sources should increase visibility of 
consequences; and the individual’s influence guards 
against domination by one superior. Under this 
combination, we found performance to be highest.” 
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search calling into question the theoretical 
framework. 

Speculation along this line leads to fur- 
ther questions in regard to the differential 
effect of academic and marginal settings 
upon scientific accomplishment. For in- 
stance, is the university a supportive en- 
vironment for the highly creative, inter- 
nally driven researcher? Does the effect of 
marginal and university environments on 
innovation differ when research appears 
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to have some immediate relevance to so- 
ciety and when the relevance of the re- 
search appears less immediate? Do sciences ' 
in different stages of development require 
different environments? These questions 
just begin to scratch the surface of the 
highly complex pattern of activities sub- 
sumed under the name “science.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Marital Instability by Race, Sex, Education, and 
Occupation Using 1960 Census Data’ 


Until about twenty-five years ago, it 
seems to have been generally believed that 
divorce was more prevalent in the well-to- 
do groups. In 1938 Terman wrote: “it is 
well known that more divorces occur in the 
higher classes.”* The lower-status groups, 
it was believed, tended either to separate 
informally or suffer together. As Goode 
indicates, this may well have been true at 
some previous period when the general 
standard of living and level of development 
was lower.® After 1940, as better data be- 
came available, sociological studies in the 
United States showed the inadequacy of 
this generalization.* These studies, based 
usually on small populations, consistently 
have demonstrated that the higher the so- 
cloeconomic status of a group, the lower 
their divorce and separation rates. 

With the 1950 Census came the first op- 
portunity to measure the relationship be- 
tween Status-related variables and certain 
aspects of marital stability, using the entire 


1 The writer is indebted to the Bureau of the 
Census for providing for this analysis unpublished 
data from the 1960 Census of Population. 


"Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938), p. 167. 


? William J. Goode, World Revolution and Fam- 
ily Patterns (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963). 


+H. Ashley Weeks, “Differential Divorce Rates 
by Occupation,” Social Forces, KKI (1943), 334- 
37; August B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences in 
Family Stability,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CLXXIT 
(1950), 39-46; William A. Kephart, “Occupational 
Level and Marital Disruption,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XX (1955), 456-65; William J. 
Goode, After Divorce (Glencoe, Nl.: Free Press, 
1956). 


population. Glick, using 1950 Census data 
to calculate separation and divorce rates by 
race and education, found a curvilinear re- 
lationship of divorce to educational level 
for each race, with divorce rates highest in 
the middle levels of education. His data 
show a consistent inverse relationship be- 
tween separation rates and educational lev- 
el for each race.® 

Hillman used 1950 Census data to calcu- 
late separation and divorce rates by sex for 
each race by status-related variables. The 
breakdown of the data by sex showed the 
relationships between various status in- 
dexes to be quite complex. According to her 
method of calculation, the inverse relation- 
ship between marital instability (divorce 
and separation) and status held only for 
white males, with varying patterns occur- 
ring for non-white males and for females 
of both races. Figure 1 is prepared from 
her data, based on 1950 Census tabulations 
for race, sex, and educational level. Other 
tables in her original article present similar 
data for occupational and income groups by 
race and sex. 

These conclusions fly in the face of con- 


5 Paul C. Glick, American Families (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957), p. 154, Table 102. 
Glick’s rates are calculated as rate of divorce or 
separation among those “subject to” divorce or sep- 
aration. “Subject to” divorce is defined as married 
plus one half of those divorced at the time of the 
census who divorced in the two years previous to 
the census. His rates are adjusted for age. 


€ Karen G. Hillman, “Marital Instability and Its 
Relation to Education, Income, and Occupation: 
An Analysis Based on Census Data,” in Robert F. 
Winch, Robert McGinnis, and Herbert R. Bar- 
ringer (eds.), Selected Studies in Marriage and the 
Family (rev. ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1962), pp. 602-8. 
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clusions from small studies, and also con- 
tain patterns which are difficult to recon- 
cile. For example, Hillman’s tables show 
an inverse relationship between marital in- 
stability for white men, but a direct rela- 
tionship for white women. In a population 
in which educational homogamy is the rule 
the result is improbable.’ The problem is 
in the method of calculation of instability 
rates used by Glick and Hillman, necessi- 
tated by the limitations of their data. They 
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Fie. 1.—Percentage of those ever married who 
were divorced and separated at the 1950 Census. 
Solid line, white males; long-dash line, white fe- 
males; short-dash line, non-white males; dash-dot 
line, non-white females. (Source: Hillman, op. cit.) 


In 1960 the probability of a married college- 
graduate female being married to a no-college male 
was about 0.25, while the probability of a no-col- 
lege male being married to a female college gradu- 
ate was about 0.07 (calculated from U.S. Census 
of Population, 1960: Families. PC (2) 4A, Tables 
25 and 26). This does not exclude the possibility 
that many short heterogamous marriages occur 
which then collapse to swell the ranks of the 
broken-marriage group. However, marriage license 
studies make this seem unlikely (see, e.g., Lee G. 
Burchinal and Loren E. Chancellor, “Survival 
Rates among Religiously Homogamous and Inter- 
religious Marriages” [Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Experiment Station, Iowa State University, 
Research Bulletin No. 512, December, 1962], for 
some pertinent data). 
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had available only figures from which to 
calculate the proportion of those ever mar- 
ried who were at the time of the Census 
either divorced or separated. It is possible 
that differences in the rate of remarriage 
and time lag in remarriage explain the dif- 
ferences in rates shown in their analyses, or 
at least the discrepancies between the Cen- 
sus data and previous studies. For example, 
if two groups have the same over-all per- 
centage of couples who divorce each year, 
but one group has a remarriage rate of 90 
per cent in five years and the second has a 
remarriage rate of 45 per cent in five years, 
then at any one time many more people in 
the second group will be in a divorced sta- 
tus. Likewise, if the remarriage rate for the 
first group is 50 per cent in two years, and 
in the second is 50 per cent in four years, 
then at any one time the second group will 
have many more persons in a divorced sta- 
tus, even though the ultimate divorce and 
even remarriage rates for the two groups 
are identical.8 ! 

The data presented below are calculated 
from unpublished tables from the 1960 
Census, based on a 5 per cent sample of the 
U.S. population, and provided the author 
by the Bureau of the Census. For most of 
the categories calculated by Hillman for 
1950, the 1960 data offer the same rela- 
tionships, For some categories data are not 
available for one census or the other. The 
1960 analysis contains no rates by income. 
The 1950 data provide no rates for fe- 
males by occupational status of the woman. 
Differences in educational categories be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 should also be noted. 

In order to take into account the fact 
that most persons who divorce remarry, 


®Exactly the same problems are inherent in 
Glick’s analysis of marital disruption using the 
1960 Census data (Paul C. Glick, “Marriage Insta- 
bility: Variations by Sige of Place and Region,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XLI [January, 
1963], 43-55). Neither Glick nor Hillman had 
available the category “persons married more than 
ence” to add to the numerators of their ratios, and 
hence they were unable to discuss the extent of 
marital instability at all but were required to limit 
themselves to marriages currently disrupted. 
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disruption rates were calculated in the pres- 
ent analysis by adding together the number 
‘divorced, the number separated, and the 
number married more than once, and di- 
viding by the number ever married.® In the 
total population, of course, this calculation 
is contaminated by the number of widowed 
persons who have remarried, which might 
conceivably vary by socioeconomic status. 
Death rates also vary by race, marital sta- 
tus, and socioeconomic status, and serve as 
another contaminant, removing from enu- 
meration more Negroes, low-status persons, 
and divorced persons than their proportion 
in the population. Therefore all calcula- 
tions were also made on the age group 25> 
34. In this group most persons who will 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of those ever married who 
were divorced, separated, or had been married more 
than once at the 1960 Census, by education (age 
14 and over). Legend same as in Fig. 1. (Source: 
Unpublished data furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census.) 


ever marry are married,}° most have been 
married long enough to have a chance for 
disruption, and few have had time to be 
widowed and remarried.1* However, the 
data for the age group 25-34 so calculated 


? This calculation cannot catch the instability 
which takes the form of separation and reunion 
with the same spouse, since there is no category 
“ever separated.” 


* Of all females who eventually marry, about 
nine in ten do so before age 25, and of all males 
who eventually marry, about nine in ten do so 
before age 30 (calculated from Paul H. Jacobson, 
American Marriage and Divorce [New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1959], pp. 78, 80). 
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show relationships identical to those calcu- 
lated on all persons over 14 years old (see 
Figs. 2 and 3). 

There are still weaknesses in the Census 
data from which the tables are calculated, 
as shown in the data. Men of each race, for 
example, show substantially lower disrup- 
tion rates than women. Several factors 
could contribute to this picture: higher 
mortality for men with disrupted marriages 
than for similar women, underreporting of 
broken marriages by men (it is known that 
men who are separated or divorced are 
more likely to report themselves single than 
are separated or divorced women), report- 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of those ever married who 
were divorced, separated, or had been married more 
than once at the 1960 Census, by education (ages 
25-34). Legend same as in Fig. 1. (Source: Unpub- 
lished data furnished by the Bureau of the Census.) 


2 For all couples who divorce, the median num- 
ber of years of marriage before divorce in 1957 
was 6.7 years (National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Special Reports, L, No. 18 [1959], Iviii). But most 
of these were separated earlier. Kephart reported 
that in Philadelphia more than half of those di- 
vorcing were separated by the fifth year of mar- 
riage (William M. Kephart, “The Duration of 
Marriage,” American Sociological Review, XIX 
[June, 1954], 287-95). The modal length of mar- 
riage at separation in Kephart’s figures was less 
than one year, and ‘Jacobson (op. cit., p. 94) re- 
ported that post-World War II marriages which 
end in divorce had a modal length of less than two 
years. 


32 Of course using a young age group introduces 
other biases. Negroes, low-status persons, and 
females marry earlier and are therefore exposed to 
the risk of disruption more years by a given age 
than whites, high-status persons, and males, re- 
spectively. 
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ing of a previous marital state by unmar- 
ried women with children, and other fac- 
tors. Studies of the effect of race of the in- 
terviewer on responses of Negro respond- 
ents have shown that white interviewers 
find higher proportions of separated women 
while Negro interviewers find higher pro- 
portions of single women. Whether inaccu- 
rate reporting of marital status varies by 
socioeconomic or educational status is not 
known, but the data available encourage 


TABLE i 


PROPORTION OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES WHO 
WERE MARRIED BY CERTAIN AGES, BY EDU- 
CATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY RACE, FOR 
HUSBAND-WIFE FAMILIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1960 


YEARS or SCHOOL COMPLETED 


AGE AT TIME Husband Wife 
AT MARRIAGE |. 
Less 16 or Less 16 or 
than 8 More than 8 | More 
White: | 
Under 22..... 0.34 | 0.15] 0.35. 0.12 
28 and over... 25 227 25 .32 
Non-white: 
Under 22..... .39 215 .39 17 
28 and over...| 0.28} 0.35] 0.28] 0.35 


Source: Computed from U.S, Census of Population, 1960: 
Families (PC (2} 4A), Table 45, p. 358. 


this hypothesis. Yet another factor is the 
fact that women marry at earlier ages than 
men, and therefore are exposed to the risk 
of marital disruption longer by a given age. 
Table 1 suggests that, if education is con- 
trolled, the sex difference in age at marriage 
is not so great And of course at every age 
mortality is higher for men than women. 
There remains one serious problem which 
this data cannot resolve. The average age 
at first marriage is directly related to num- 
ber of years of education. Therefore, at 
least in the group age 25—34, the most edu- 
cated have been exposed to the risk of mar- 
ital disruption for a shorter period of time. 
Table 1 shows that more than one-third of 
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those with less than eight years of educa- 
tion are married before age 22, while only 
about one-sixth of those with 16 or more 
years of education are married before age 
22. On the other hand, one-fourth of those 
with under eight years of education, but 
one-third of those with sixteen or more 
years of education, are married at or after 
age 28. These figures, however, do not vary 
much by race and sex, and therefore prob- 
ably bias the race and sex differences in ap- 
proximately the same way. (Unfortunately, 
those not in husband-wife family status in 
1960 do not form part of the proportions 
shown in Table 1.) Other studies indicate 
that the rate of divorce in those who marry 
very early is greater than those who marry 
very late. If, of all marriages which are 
broken by divorce, half are broken by the 
fifth year of marriage, then by age 27, at 
least twice as great a proportion of those 
in the lowest educational category will have 
been exposed to the maximum risk of di- 
vorce as will those in the highest education- 
al category.}° If early marriage contributes 
to high disruption rates independently of 
education (and this is not certain), then 
these two factors of greater exposure to 
risk could account for most of the differ- 
ence in the disruption rates by education 
shown in Figure 3. The fact that the pat- 
tern for all persons over 14 years of age 
(Fig. 2) is very similar to the pattern for 
those 25~34, which is in turn very similar 
to the pattern for those age 35-44 (not 
shown), weakens the likelihood that the 
greater exposure to risk explanation is the 
entire explanation, although it does not 
eliminate the possibility. 

Hillman reviews other weaknesses of 
Census data on divorce, which also apply 
to the present data. The number of di- 


“Furthermore, of all women who divorce, those 
who dropped out of high school tend to divorce 
after fewer years of marriage than those who grad- 
uated from college. This increases the exposure to 
risk of the least educated group, since the period 
of greatest risk occurs earlier in marriage and 
earlier in life (Glick, American Families, pp. 149~ 
50). 
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vorced persons is underestimated in the 
_ Census, but it is not known how the un- 
derestimation of divorced persons varies by 
the characteristics of this analysis. Within 
the limitations inherent in the data, the 
following observations can be made. 


EDUCATION AND MARITAL STABILITY 


When looking at total disruption rates, 
it is obvious that there is a clear inverse 
relationship between disruption rate and 
educational status for both sexes and both 
races. The elevated rate for women with 
graduate training compared with the low 
rate for men with graduate training (most 
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Fic. 4.—Percentage of those ever married who 
were divorced but not remarried at the 1960 Census, 
by education (age 14 and over). Legend same as in 
Fig, 1. (Source: Unpublished data furnished by the 
Bureau of the Census.) 


of whom are married to women without 
graduate training) is an interesting but 
minor exception (see Figs. 2 and 3). When 
we compare non-whites and whites of the 
same sex, non-white rates of disruption are 
from one and a half to more than two times 
the rates for whites of the same educational 
level. The higher the educational level, the 
more different are white and non-white 
rates of divorced status at the time of the 
1960 Census (Fig. 4), but a comparison 
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with Figure 3 suggests that this is largely 
due to differences in rates and lags in re- 
marriage, since it does not hold when the 
“married more than once” group is added 
to the numerator. The ratio between white 
and non-white disruption rates in 1960 is 
fairly constant over different educational 
levels (Fig. 3). These observations do not 
give unqualified support to the frequent 
suggestion that increasing non-white status 
will obliterate racial differences in marital 
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Fic. 5.—Percentage of those ever married who 
were separated at the 1960 Census, by education 
(age 14 and over). Legend same as in Fig, 1. (Source: 
Unpublished data furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census.) 


patterns, although they indicate that it 
should reduce these differences. 

Being separated is still a characteristic 
reported primarily by the uneducated and 
the non-white (Fig. 5). Since these data 
only show those separated at one point in 
time, the pattern of Figure 5 cannot be 
taken to represent the relative frequency of 
the occurrence of separation in each cate- 
gory. In this sense it has the weakness in- 
herent in the data Hillman and Glick 
worked with. 

The percentage divorced may be viewed 
as a way of estimating differentials in the 
rate and time Jag in remarriage among di- 
vorced groups. Comparison among the fig- 
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ures presented invites (but does not estab- 
lish) the following interpretations as hy- 
potheses for further exploration. Among 
whites without college, the men remarry 
more rapidly than the women, while among 
whites with college, the women remarry 
more rapidly than the men, Younger white 
females with graduate education remarry 
more rapidly than older white women with 
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Fic. 6,—~Percentage of those ever married who 
were divorced, separated, or had been married more 
than once at the 1960 Census, by occupation (ages 
25~34). (Source: Unpublished data furnished by 
the Bureau of the Census.) 


similar education. The divorced per cent 
for these educated women age 25-34 is 
only 0.5 per cent, while among all white 
women with graduate education it is 6.3 
per cent. There is virtually no difference 
for white men of this educational level be- 
tween percentage divorced among the 
young and percentage divorced among all 
ages. Among non-whites, more-educated 
women remarry more slowly than less-edu- 
cated women, while the relationship for 
men is curvilinear. There are, of course, oth- 
er interpretations of these differences in 
rates. Many of the differences are no doubt 
due to differential accuracy of reporting in 
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different groups, and to other limitations in 
the data discussed above. 


OCCUPATION AND MARITAL STABILITY 


Occupational status and its relationship 
to marital stability must be considered a 
different phenomenon for each sex (Fig. 6), 
since marital disruption may lead some 
women into certain occupational categories, 
while it is more difficult to conceive of men 
being led into certain occupations as a result 
of marital disruption. Generally speaking, 
there is lowest marital stability in the low- 
est-status occupation for men, and highest 
stability in the high-status occupations, 
with highest instability in men in personal 
service and domestic service. Occupational 
status has the same relationship to marital 
stability in non-white and white males, ex- 
cept that non-white rates are more than 
double the white rates. The relationship 
between occupational status and marital 
stability for men is direct and unequivocal. 

Peculiar disruption rates are associated 
with each occupational category among 
women who are employed, and these rates 
cannot be said to be associated with the 
status level of the occupational group. 
Since occupational status of employed wom- 
en cannot be said to be a primary socio- 
economic status attribute of women, and 
since less than half of women are included, 
this finding does not vitiate the fundamen- 
tal inverse relationship between socioeco- 
nomic status and marital disruption. The 
female rates by occupation are unexplained, 
and the pattern invites research into the 
functional relationship between marriage 
and various occupations for women. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Analysis of 1960 Census data shows the 
relationship between status and marital 
disruption to be inverse for both sexes and 
for both whites and non-whites, when sta- 
tus is measured by educational level. When 
measured by occupational status, the rela- 
tionship of status to marital disruption is 
still inverse and clear for men. The far 
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greater instability of non-white marriages 
is shown not to be attributable solely to the 
general low educational and occupational 
status of this group, but a characteristic 
of non-white groups of all educational and 
occupational levels. By occupational status 
there is practically no overlap in rates be- 
tween white and non-whites of any status 


level, and the overlap between the two. 


groups on disruption rates by education is 
slight. Of course occupational and educa- 
tional differences within the non-white 
group are related to marital instability in 
the same way as among whites. 

The analysis presented here does not ex- 
plain white-non-white differences but sim- 
ply delineates them more clearly. Socio- 
economic status differences not tapped by 
education and occupation may still explain 
much of the difference. For example, non- 
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whites and whites matched on occupation 
or education are still grossly unequal in 
income, which may be related to divorce 
rates independently of occupational status. 
Perhaps the. “caste” position of Negroes 
has a relationship to marital instability. 
Perhaps a historical-cultural explanation, 
tracing the Negro family pattern to roots 
in the slavery system, is made more tenable 
in the light of the above data.4* Census 
data cannot lead to a definitive choice 
among the possible explanations. 


J. RICHARD Upry 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


"E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United 
States (New York: Macmillan Co., 1957) and The 
Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939). 


The Hypothesis of Intersocietal Similarity in 
Occupational Prestige Hierarchies* 


An influential hypothesis in stratifica- 
tion theory holds that industrial society 
produces a unique occupational prestige 
hierarchy. So it is thought that as the 
previously non-industrialized nations de- 
velop industry their occupational prestige 
structures become more and more like those 
of the industrialized nations.” Euro-Ameri- 
can nations, especially the United States, 
are viewed as the most representative of 
this type. The data used to support this 
notion are the high correlations (+.90 or 
more, on the whole) among the average 
evaluations people of various societies 
make of certain occupational titles.? 

But this evidence is weaker than it ap- 


3 The research on which this paper is based was 
supported by the Michigan State University Office 
of International Programs and the Michigan State 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
was presented at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association in Montreal, August, 
1964. The writers wish to thank Manuel Alers- 
Montalvo, Antonio Arce, and Iwao Ishino for 
their help at various stages of the research. 


2 Alex Inkeles and Peter Rossi, “National Com- 
parisons of Occupational Prestige,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXI (January, 1956), 329-39. 


*Most of these data are presented or cited in 
Inkeles and Rossi (zbid.); Charles E. Ramsey and 
Robert J. Smith, “Japanese and American Per- 
ceptions of Occupations,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXV (March, 1960), 475-82; and Ed- 
ward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige Evaluation of 
Occupations in an Underdeveloped Country: The 
Philippines,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXII (January, 1958), 390-99. Others may be 
found in Kaare Svalastoga, Prestige, Class and 
Mobility (Toronto: William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1959), pp. 62-67 and 79-108, esp. the tables, pp. 
91 and 108. Also see Robert W. Hodge, Donald J. 
Treiman, and Peter H. Rossi, “A Comparative 
Study of Occupational Prestige,” in Reinhard 
Bendix and Seymour Lipset, Class, Status and 
Power (2d ed.; New York: Free Press, 1966), pp. 
309-21. 


pears to be. Correlations such as those ob- 
served could arise when in fact there is 
only a slight similarity in the occupational 
prestige structures of any pair of societies. 
Moreover, no one seems to have produced 
evidence supporting the notion that indus- 
trialization produces the similarities that 
may exist. We shall present several factors 
that may influence the observed correla- 
tions among occupational prestige struc- 
tures. Some of the factors should lead to 
overestimating the correlations and some 
to underestimating them. In the net, these 
suggest that the similarities may be less 
than has been supposed. Following this we 
shall present data suggesting that the com- 
plexity of the division of labor (urbaniza- 
tion) in general rather than industry in 
particular may be responsible for the re- 
ported similarities. 


PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


Ordinarily, data for calculating the in- 
tersocietal similarity in occupational pres- 
tige structures are based on samples of 
persons who rank samples of occupational 
titles. Each member of at least two samples 
of respondents, one sample from each so- 
ciety, is asked to rate a limited number of 
translatable occupational titles on a simple 
scale of social status (such as “prestige,” 
“general standing,” etc.). The possible 
scores for each occupation are usually 1 to 
5. The societal evaluation of each occupa- 
tion is, in effect, the mean of all the indi- 
vidual ratings assigned to it. Similarity in 
occupational prestige structure is calcu- 
lated by correlating the means assigned to 
the occupations by members of one sample 
with the means assigned to the same oc- 
cupations by members of the other sample. 
That is, the occupations rated are used 
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as the final unit of analysis, rather than 
the persons who rated them. There are at 
least three sources of difficulty with this 
procedure as it is often used. 

1. Translatability of terms—The above 
procedure cannot possibly yield similarity 
of occupational prestige structures except 
for those occupational titles which can be 
expressed in the language or terminology 
of each of the societies under comparison. 
An occupational title is a word standing 
for an occupational role, a series of activ- 
ities, all or most of which are ordinarily 
performed by any one role incumbent. All 
persons having the title are expected to 
perform most of the activities and presum- 
ably most usually do. Now, if activities 
carried out by members of one society are 
not carried out by members of another, or 
if comparable activities are combined in 
different ways in two societies, then the 
occupational titles standing for these ac- 
tivities cannot be translated except by 
means of complex, sometimes unintelligible, 
phrases. It stands to reason, then, that the 
greater the difference between the occupa- 
tional roles of two societies, the lower the 
proportion of translatable occupational 
titles. There can be no prestige similarity 
among untranslatable occupational titles 
because those who rate the occupational 
titles will not know what they are rating. 
Hence, the prestige correlation between 
translatable sets of occupational titles will 
indicate, at best, the degree of prestige 
similarity in those sectors of the occupa- 
tional structures of different societies which 
are most alike. There are at least two logi- 
cally different (but probably empirically 
mixed) ways this could occur, First, the 
occupational structures of two societies 
may differ only in that one has a larger 
number of occupations than the other, but 
all those of the second are possessed by the 
first. The correlation coefficient might be 
very high, yet miss the fact that their oc- 
cupational prestige structures differ sharply 
in complexity. Second, two societies may 
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have some occupations in common, and 
have others which are relatively unique 
to each. Again, ignoring the unshared occu- 
pational titles and correlating the others 
would give the illusion of greatly similar 
occupational prestige hierarchies. In any 
case the research to date in this area al- 
most surely tends to overestimate the de- 
gree of similarity because the most dis- 
similar occupations have been deliberately 
left out of the comparisons, 

2. Sampling persons:—Obviously there 
are problems of sampling human popula- 
tions that might interfere with accurate 
estimates of parameter values. Most of 
these are shared with practically all other 
sociological research, We shall restrict our- 
selves to one which is more or less charac- 
teristic of this particular issue. This is the 
possibility that large samples are needed 
in order to show accurately the degree of 
correlation that exists among occupational 
prestige hierarchies. Suppose, for example, 
that two samples (4 and B) evaluate each 
of four occupational titles; and suppose, 
too, that the order of the means of 
each is identical in the universes from 
which the samples were drawn, namely, 
X,>X.>%,>X,. This, of course, 
yields a rank correlation of +1.00 (al- 
though a Pearsonian correlation coefficient 
could be a little below +1.00). But if one 
sample (say, A) is small, the order of its 
means as we observe them may easily be 
quite different: X.. > Xi4 > Kus > Ža, 
for example. If the other sample (B) is 
very large, chances are the order of its 
observed means will be the same as the 
order of the true means in the universe: 
Xie > Kas Peer > Xie: If we correlate 
the two sets of observed means, we will er- 
roneously conclude that the correlation in 
the universe is lower than it really is. And 
if both samples are small, the possibilities 
for error are greater. 

Thus, the net effect of this set of prob- 
lems is probably to underestimate the true 
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correlation betwéen occupational prestige 
structures, 

3. Sampling occupational titles—As if 
the above were not enough, there is yet 
a more serious statistical problem. To date, 
no intersocietal occupational prestige study 
known to the writers has used a large un- 
biased sample even of translatable occu- 
pational titles. This is needed because 
biased samples of occupations can yield 
overestimates of the amount of correlation, 
especially when the samples of occupations 
are small. Obviously, for example, if only 
two occupations at extreme ends of rough- 
ly similar occupational prestige hierarchies 
were being rated by persons from each of 
two societies, the means would doubtless 
turn’ out to have the same rank in each 
society and the observed rank correlation 
among occupations would be -++-1.00. This 
would occur if the true correlation among 
all occupations were as low as, say, +-0.20 
or less. 

This is not an exaggerated example. Most 
of the studies on which the conclusions 
about intersocietal similarities in occupa- 
tional prestige structures rest use twenty 
or fewer occupational titles in their com- 
parisons, and none has ever used a genuine- 
ly random sample of titles, if indeed such 
a thing can be imagined. It is almost cer- 
tain that most have oversampled the higher 
prestige end (as defined in the West) and 
to some extent the lower, and have under- 
sampled the middle range. Because of this 
problem, most of the existing research has 
probably overestimated the amount of cor- 
relation between the occupational prestige 
hierarchies of different societies. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOURCES OF SIMILARITY 


Inkeles and Rossi have tended to argue 
that the observed intersocietal correlations 
in prestige ranks of occupations can be ex- 
plained largely as a function of the social 
structure introduced into any cultural sys- 
tem by industrialization.* This they call 
the “structuralist” position, viewed as a 


*Inkeles and Rossi, of. cit. 
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polar opposite to a “culturalist” position, 
which, they say, stresses the uniqueness of 
the occupational prestige hierarchy of each 
culture. Even if we assume that the ob- 
served high correlations are not simply il- 
lusions based on inadequate research tech- 
niques, it is still by no means certain that 
the introduction of industrial systems ac- 
counts for them. Indeed, in their detailed 
analysis of discrepancies in prestige posi- 
tions, Inkeles and Rossi present evidence 
that industry per se is, at best, one of 
several factors responsible for the appear- 
ance of similarity in occupational prestige 
hierarchies. This analysis leads them to 
wonder whether similarities in “needs or 
values” and “the nation state’ may ac- 
count for them. Moreover, Thomas has 
shown that the same correlations exist be- 
tween the occupational prestige structures 
of-a non-industrial nation (Indonesia) and 
various industrial nations as exist among 
the latter.” He suspects that “common at- 
titudes toward subdimensions of prestige,” 
most of which are “not the exclusive prop- 
erty of either Western or Eastern civiliza- 
tion,” may account for the similarities. 

There are other reasons, too, for thinking 
that industrialization or the industrial sys- 
tem does not satisfactorily explain the valid 
portions of the correlations. Rather they 
are probably due to similarities in the 
evaluation of occupational roles which 
emerge in dense populations with complex 
divisions of labor; in short, they may be 
due to urbanization in general rather than 
industrialization in particular. The reason- 
ing, by no means certain, is as follows. 

1. Complex divisions. of labor have ex- 
isted in all known urban civilizations— 
the Nile River, Mesopotamia, China, Rome 
—as well as in many non-industrialized 
contemporary civilizations. These center on 
government, food distribution, personal 
adornment, health, building construction, 
the military, etc. When the lives, actions, 

“R. Murray Thomas, “Reinspecting a Struc- 
tural Position on Occupational Prestige,” American 


Journal of Sociology, LXVII (March, 1962), 561- 
65. 
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health, economic well-being, etc., of the 


“~. population depend largely on the actions 


of the incumbents of a certain occupation, 
that occupation is usually highly evalu- 
ated, both today and in the distant past. 
Industrial systems, on the other hand, be- 
gan in Europe within the last few hundred 
years and have been adopted extensively by 
only a few non-Western nations. The occu- 
pational titles in the research on which the 
case for the “industrialization” hypothesis 
rests are by no means always related to in- 
dustry. For each of these studies® and for 
the 1947 NORC study,’ we (with the help 
of several colleagues who are occupational 
sociologists and development economists) 
have tried to determine the proportion of 
the occupational titles (and their basic 
functions) which existed before industrial- 
ization took place in the West. Naturally, 
these counts are quite imprecise, but if our 
collective judgment is correct, at least one- 
third and perhaps many more of the occu- 
pational titles in each of the intersocietal 
comparisons cited here, including the 1947 
NORC study itself, have no necessary con- 
nection with industry. Thus it seems cer- 
tain that part of the evidence for the sup- 
posed influence of the industrial system 
on similarity of occupational prestige hier- 
archies is based on data which are not 
clearly related to the industrial occupation- 
al order. That is, occupational titles which 
apparently existed before the industrial rev- 
olution began are included in and con- 
tribute to the high correlations usually 
observed. 

2. Most, if not all, published research on 
intersocietal correlations in the evaluation 
of occupations is based on samples of peo- 
ple most of whom are living in intimate 
contact with complex divisions of Tabor; 
indeed even the “rural” Japanese sample 
of Ramsey and Smith was taken from a 
city of 20,000 people.® It would be instruc- 


®See sources cited in n. 3. 


*See Albert J. Reiss et al., Occupations and So- 
cial Status (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961), esp. pp. 54—58. 
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tive to learn how people outside complex 
systems evaluate occupational titles. Peo- 
ple who are not in frequent contact with 
many persons who occupy specialized work 
roles probably have little opportunity to 
perceive the relative deference, rewards, 
and punishments which are accorded per- 
sons in various specialized occupational 
roles, or to develop an awareness of the 
functional importance attributed to each 
by those deeply involved in such systems. 
Farming is one of the few sectors of the 
occupational structure which usually has a 
simple division of labor. However small, 
most farms are managed by means of a set 
of activities which are complex, varying 
sharply from chore to chore and season to 
season, yet are performed by one or a very 
few persons. (In complex divisions of labor 
these activities would be organized so that 
each individual concentrates on but a few 
things. This in fact tends to happen to 
farming itself when it becomes rational- 
ized.) It is likely then that those living in 
closely knit farming communities would 
not learn to evaluate occupations as do 
those living in systems which have more 
differentiated occupational structures. Ap- 
parently, then, the variation among com- 
munities in the proportion of the popula- 
tion in farming would be a good index 
of the complexity of the division of labor 
visible to community members. Thus, if 
we assume that (@) the previously ob- 
served correlations are not purely illusory, 
and (òb) translatable occupational titles 
stand for similarly evaluated, sets of ac- 
tivities in different societies, then it stands 
to reason that the more complex the divi- 
sion of labor in which people participate, 
the more likely they will be to evaluate 
translatable occupational titles similarly. 
More specifically, the lower the propor- 
tion of sample members who are in farming, 
the higher the correlation among samples 
in the evaluation of translatable occupa- 
tional titles. 

We have tried to test the aspect of the 


8 Ramsey and Smith, of. cit. 
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argument dealing with the complexity of 
the visible occupational structure in the 
following ways. First, using the general out- 
lines of the usual procedures, we calculated 
prestige ranks for rough translations of 
eighty NORC occupational titles for five 
samples of Japanese school boys, one sam- 
ple of Turrialba, Costa Rica, school boys, 
and a sample of Mason, Michigan, school 
boys. We then calculated the rank-order 
correlations of each set of evaluations with 
those provided by the NORC’s adult 
United States sample of 1947. The latter 
is taken to be typical of occupational eval- 
uations of people immersed in the most 
complex of known occupational structures. 
Thus the higher the rank-order correlation 
with U.S. adult samples, the more closely 
the group’s evaluation of the occupations 
approaches that of people familiar with 
complex systems. Next we used the per- 
centage of the sample who were from non- 
farm families as an index of the degree 
to which the sample members were involved 
in a complex division of labor. Finally we 
have plotted all seven samples according 
to their positions on these variables.® 

Figure 1 shows this plot. The X-axis is 
the complexity of the division of labor im- 
mediately visible to the sample members, as 
indexed by the percentage of the sample 
whose families are non-farm. The Y-axis is 
the rank-order coefficient of the correlation 
p of the mean occupational prestige rank- 
ings made by each of the seven samples 
with the mean rankings made by the U.S. 
adult sample. Obviously, even when we al- 

°? These data are based on questionnaires filled 
out by junior high school and high school boys in 
school in 1959 and 1960. The names and sample 
sizes for each place are as follows: Japan; Sendai 
Shi (28), Noda Shi (28), Emi Machi (23), Futomi 
Mura (39), Sore Aza (24); Costa Rica: Turrial- 
ba (118); Michigan: Mason (61). Sendi Shi has a 
population of 250,000; Noda Shi has a population 
of 25,000. All other places are 6,500 or fewer. The 
school grade levels of the samples were slightly dif- 
ferent: Sendai Shi, third-year high school; Noda 
Shi, second-year high school; all other Japanese 
samples, third-year middle school; Mason, Michi- 
gan, third-year high school; Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
first- through fourth-year high school. 
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low for error due to sample variability, 
there are enormous differences in the aver- 


age evaluations of these eighty occupations 


which are apparently related to complexity 
of the division of labor probably visible to 
sample members. The p with U.S. adult cri- 
terion group ranges from —0.04 for the 
sample with the simplest division of labor 
(Soro Aza in Japan; percentage non-farm 
==25), through +0.84 (Sendai Shi in Ja- 
pan; percentage non-farm =79), to +0.87 
(Turrialba, Costa Rica; percentage non- 
farm == 75) 2° 

All the correlations that have been re- 
ported before are high, and they were prob- 
ably all based on samples with complex 
divisions of labor. In the present data we 
see a Clear and positive correlation of simi- 
larity to urban-industrial evaluations with 
complexity of the division of labor. These 
correlations range from some as large as 
those in previous literature down to about 
zero. Taken together with the reasoning 
presented above, this evidence suggests that 
something connected with the complexity of 
the occupational structure visible to par- 
ticipants in a social system, rather than 
industrialization as such, accounts for the 
valid parts of the intersocietal correlation 
in the prestige rankings of translatable oc- 
cupational titles. 

However, these data do not constitute 
a definitive test. Future research should 


77 A check to see whether the rank-order (p) 
correlations are influenced substantially by the sam- 
ple sizes shows that in the Japan samples there 
is little relation between the number of respondents 
in a sample and the p-values. However, the two 
largest p’s are from the two largest samples (both 
non-Japan) as we would expect. Moreover, pool- 
ing ali Japanese respondents results in a p with the 
U.S. sample of + 0.70, while averaging the p’s of 
the five Japan samples leaves a mean p of + 0.53. 
This seems to show, as expected, that increasing 
the sample size decreases the variability of the mean 
scores, increasing the correlation with other large 
samples. We conclude that, although these samples 
are probably underestimating the degree of corre- 
lation in their respective universes, the differences 
in correlation among samples are due much more 
to the complexity of the division of labor than 
to error of estimation. 
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take the following into account. (1) New 
„data should be based on much larger sam- 
ples of people taken more systematically in 
several carefully selected societies, using 
better samples of occupational titles, Es- 
pecially important would be samples drawn 
from non-Japanese communities with sim- 
ple divisions of labor. This should tell us 
whether the inference concerning complex- 
ity is general or whether it applies only to 
Japan. (2) In any case, other evidence 
shows that there is a “Tokagawa,” or pre- 
industrial, component in the evaluation of 
selected occupational titles by these same 
rural Japanese youth." It is almost uncor- 
related with the typical “urban-industrial” 
ordering. Thus it doubtless explains part 
of the correlation presented in the graph. 
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Because we doubt that more than a few of 


.the occupational titles presented to the 


boys can be viewed by them as modern 
examples of occupations in the Tokagawa 
system, we believe that the Tokagawa com- 
ponent cannot possibly explain the entire 
set of findings. But we need to learn just 
what its relative contribution is. (3) Also, 
more direct measures of both objective and 


“David M. Lewis and Archibald O. Haller, 
“Rural-Urban Differences in Pre-industrial and 
Industrial Evaluations of Occupations by Japanese 
Adolescent Boys,” Rural Sociology, XXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1964), 324-29. The term “Tokagawa com- 
ponent” refers to a traditional ordering of occupa- 
tions, stemming from the Tokagawa era. The Japa- 
nese rulers of the period decreed that there were 
four main classes. In order of prestige, these were 
warriors, farmers, artisans, and merchants. 
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perceived complexity of the immediate oc- 
cupational structure should be used. It is 
probably reasonable to assume, as we have 
here, that perceived complexity of the divi- 
sion of labor is a function of objective .com- 
plexity, but this should be shown. Also, it 
should be possible to construct more direct 
indexes of complexity, thus providing bet- 
ter instruments for testing hypotheses of 
this sort. (4) It has been suggested that 
basic similarities in values may account for 
the fact that in complex systems people 
evaluate translatable occupational titles 
similarly. We need to learn whether in fact 
this is the case. And it is possible that, 
even in widely different occupational struc- 
tures, the same set of values may be pres- 
ent, producing under such varying social 
conditions a different set of evaluations of 
translatable occupational titles. 


DISCUSSION 


We have seen that there are strong rea- 
sons for maintaining a certain degree of 
skepticism about recent inferences to the 
effect that the occupational prestige struc- 
tures of different societies are similar and 
that this similarity is due to industrializa- 
tion. The evidence regarding similarities is 
limited to translatable occupational titles. 
Moreover, the correlations reported are 
subject to error. Small and biased samples 
of translatable occupational titles tend to 
overestimate the correlation, and small 
samples of people tend to underestimate it. 
In any case industrialization may have rel- 
atively little to do with whatever interso- 
cietal occupational prestige similarities may 
really exist. Many, if not most, of the com- 
parable occupational titles used in deter- 
mining the observed similarity do not de- 
. pend on modern industry; at least one ur- 
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ban non-industrial sample has the same 
correlation noted among industrial socie- 
ties," and the correlation of the occupa- 
tional prestige evaluations of various sam- 
ples with those of an urban industrial 
society varies greatly with an index of the 
complexity of their division of labor. 

But these conclusions should not lead us 
to abandon research in the area. On the 
contrary, they should stimulate more care- 
ful work aimed at developing and testing 
more general hypotheses to account for 
both similarities and differences in the 
evaluations of work roles. Perhaps the hy- 
potheses offered by Thomas?® could be a 
point of departure for explaining such simi- 
larities as exist among samples drawn from 
communities having complex divisions of 
labor. Among samples with simple divisions 
of labor it may well be that divergent oc- 
cupational evaluations such as we have 
noted above may be due either to values 
not. shared by those in complex systems, or 
to ignorance of the ways in which complex 
occupations tend to fulfil shared values. 
Finally, there are doubtless systematic sim- 
ilarities and differences in the evaluation 
of known occupations between communi- 
ties with simple divisions of labor. Ulti- 
mately the sources of these differences 
should be traced down as well, and brought 
into a theory which accounts for them as 
well as the other sets of variations in occu- 
pational prestige hierarchies. 


ARCHIBALD O. HALLER 
Davin M. Lewis 


University of Wisconsin 
and 
Western Michigan University 


Thomas, op. cit. 
8 Ibid., pp. 565-67. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Female Status and Premarital 
Sexual Codes 


May 26, 1966 
To the Editor: 


Ordinarily, differences in the strictness of 
premarital sex codes and observance of 
rigid standards of sexual morality are seen 
as normative phenomena—that is, deriv- 
ing from: the inculcation of such norms as 
part of childhood socialization. Yet in this, 
as in all such matters, I believe it useful 
to treat the norm somewhat as an epi- 
phenomenon and to look for the source of 
variation in. the structure of interactions 
themselves. Thus at the risk of naïveté in 
an area where I have little professional 
knowledge, I would like to suggest a pos- 
sible source of such variation. More spe- 
cifically, I would like to suggest that the 
rigidity of premarital sexual codes varies 
inversely with female dominance in the 
determination of family status. Where fe- 
males are more dominant, that-is, where 
the system is more matriarchal, the sex 
codes will be less rigid than where the 
female’s ultimate status depends on the 
status of her husband. 

This thesis is based upon the premise 
that only where the female is highly de- 
pendent upon the male for status and posi- 
tion in society will she have reason to 
maintain such a code. It says, in effect, that 
in such social settings the female’s prin- 
cipal good-in-exchange by which she can 
locate herself favorably in society is her 
sexual activity and that, if this good is to 
remain valuable, it must be carefully 
guarded and conserved. In contrast, when 
her status and ultimate position do not 
depend greatly upon her husband, she need 
not be so cautious. Her sexual activity may 
now be a pleasure to be enjoyed more near- 
ly for its own sake, without regard for its 
loss in value through promiscuity and loss 
of “reputation.” Her sexual activity is not 
so much a commodity by which she estab- 


lishes her ultimate social position, and she 
need no longer withhold it for exchange 
purposes. She becomes more like the male 
in this regard, having less reason to main- 
tain her sexual activity as a scarce good 
in a market, more reason to consume it for 
its direct enjoyment. 

If this thesis be true, it casts a very 
different light on the freer sexual codes 
observed by Negroes of lower and lower- 
middle class position than those of whites 
of similar position, for it locates the source 
of the difference in the greater dominance 
of the Negro female in the Negro family 
than of the white female in the white fami- 
ly. For historical and present occupational 
reasons, the Negro female has a much more 
dominant role in determining family posi- 
tion and status than does the white female 
of the same social class. According to the 
present thesis, this frees her from the use 
of sexual activity as a commodity and 
allows her more freely to accede to, or 


‘to initiate, sexual activity, with less regard 


for its consequence, than can her white 
counterpart. . 

The implication of this thesis is that, if 
true, the principal change in Negro or 
white sexual standards will come about as 
a consequence of changes in the relative 
importance of the female in determining 


family status. This is a very different source 


of change from that commonly proposed: 
increasing freedom in socialization patterns 
among parents of white children, leading 
to less rigid norms among whites, and in- 
creasing adoption of “middle-class stand- 
ards” by Negroes, leading to more rigid 
norms among Negroes. The present thesis 
suggests that, whether or not either of these 
trends is occurring, they do not constitute 
the dominant source of changes in rigidity 
of premarital sex codes. 


James S. COLEMAN 


Johns Hopkins University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods 
and the Theory of Groups. By MANCUR 
Orson, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. 176. $4.50. 


Read, sociologists! Mancur Olson’s little 
book may prove subversive of the status quo 
of much soi-distant theory in sociology, an- 
thropology, and the fresh behavioral science 
developments of political science. The sub- 
versiveness lies in what many may find an 
uncomfortable confrontation both analytical- 
ly and evaluatively. Bluntly, we sociologists 
face some possibilities over Olson’s brilliantly 
troublesome little book. If I am not incorrect 
in what I judge Olson to state there, if Olson 
is not incorrect in what I judge him to state 
about the literature on collective action in the 
social sciences generally, and if Olson’s appli- 
cations of theoretical tools largely identified 
with modern economic theory to this subject 
matter are not trivially untenable, then we are 
faced with certain clear-cut alternatives: (1) 
We regard his work as having definitively dis- 
posed of the views he holds untenable and 
cease to invoke the now-disposed-of positions, 
or (2) we give up our pretenses of interest in 
the science game, or (3) we do neither of the 
preceding but fall back on the position that 
one of the fundamental differences of kind 
between Naturwissenschaft and Geisteswissen- 
schaft is that we of the latter persuasion never 
regard any position as disproved if we really 
care enough about it—for whatever reason. 
So much for a review in one sentence. For a 
précis of what the book does, I cannot im- 
prove on Olson’s Introduction as quoted on 
the book’s jacket: 


It is often taken for granted, at least where eco- 
nomic objectives are involved, that groups of in- 
dividuals with common interests usually attempt 
to further those common interests. . . . [This view] 
presumably is based upon the assumption that the 
individuals in groups act out of self-interests. ... 
But it is mot in fact true that the idea that groups 
will act in their self-interest follows logically from 
the premise of rational and self-interested behav- 
ior. . . . Indeed, unless the number of individuals 
in a group is quite small, or unless there is coercion 


or some other special device to make individuals 
act in their common interest, rational, self-inter- 
ested individuals will not act to achieve their com- 
mon or group interests. 


One can think of qualifications Olson has 
ignored. Charismatic leadership can do won- 
ders for changing the membership parameters 
of “quite small groups” in this connection as 
can structures (for example, certain possi- 
bilities of rote learning and Pavlovian tech- 
niques) which might do for people what mag- 
nets can do for iron filings—but here the costs 
are high in obvious senses, and these measures 
affect only the exact location of the param- 
eters, not the general theoretical demonstra- 
tion that they can never be ignored. 

His analysis has far-reaching implications 
for our very best intentioned positions on 
democracy, small groups, stratification, and 
many positions that will shortly be the rage 
among us on education, poverty programs, 
and other of our applied responsibilities. Be- 
yond his substantive contribution—if that ex- 
ists—Olson’s troublesome little book requires 
that we put up or shut up about science. 


Marron J. Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 


Enter Plate: Classical Greece and the Origins 
of Social Theory. By Atvin W. GOULDNER. 
New York: Basic Books, 1966. Pp. ix-+-407. 
$8.50. 


The century leading up to Plato is, from 
any sociological point of view, a natural. After 
all, it began with the reforms of that master 
applied sociologist, Cleisthenes, whose scram- 
bling of Athenian roles, statuses, and reference 
groups in 507 B.c. (known conventionally and 
unilluminatingly in the ancient-history text- 
books as the abolition of the ten old tribes and 
the founding of ten new tribes along with the 
hundred demes) provided the essential social 
contexts of the cultural efflorescence that is the 
fifth century B.c.—and of much else as well. 
For, as Alvin W. Gouldner shows us in this 
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extraordinarily good book, the forces which 
were eventually to subvert Athenian culture, 
' leading to cultural morbidity, are closely inter- 
woven with the processes of change which 
produced everything that Pericles eulogized in 
his celebrated oration. Along with (and indeed 
closely a part of) the astonishing achievements 
of the age were subterranean conflicts: be- 
tween the traditional and rational, the com- 
munal and individual, guilt and emancipation, 
authority and choice. Eventually these con- 
flicts were to prove too much for Athenian 
polity to bear, but they were transmuted for 
all posterity into the stuff of which Western 
social theory was born. As Gouldner writes: 
“One way that men for whom established tra- 
dition and its interpreters have lost authority 
may know the right and the real is by re- 
ferring to the opinion of those around them.” 

Enter Plato! Gouldner is, of course, not the 
first to deal with the fundamental themes of 
Plato’s social theory as responses to the prob- 
lems of Athenian power, class, and status; but 
he is, so far as I know, the first systematic 
sociologist to do so, and he has done it well. 
Looking first at his method, we see that he has 
brought together two vital intellectual tradi- 
tions: classical scholarship and sociological 
theory. We are given not only the works of 
the Greeks but the studies of such fine con- 
temporary classical scholars as Eric Dodds, 
Arthur Adkins, M. I. Finley, and F. M. Corn- 
ford, all of whom, be it noted, have them- 
selves acknowledged the interpretative stimu- 
lus they received from Weber, Durkheim, 
Marx, and Freud. Gouldner carries into Plato’s 
age and his works the insights and perspectives 
of sociological theory. From any aesthetic or 
scholarly point of view, there is danger in such 
an enterprise. In hands less skilful and respon- 
sible than his the whole matter could have 
ended in banality, with Platonic genius cut 
down to the size of academic concept. What 
I admire most about this book is the restraint 
and the firm discrimination with which 
Gouldner has carried it off. It suffices to say 
that Plato, having entered, remains to domi- 
nate. Sociological concept is employed to 
illuminate, not subjugate. Gouldner gives con- 
siderable weight to the hypotheses of “shame 
culture” and “contest system” that have been 
advanced by Dodds, Adkins, Pearson, and 
other classicists in recent years. From the first 
hypothesis came the pervading Greek regard 
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for “what people will say”; from the second, 
the intense value placed upon rivalry in all 
spheres, drama and politics as well as games 
and war. Gouldner’s extension and highlight- 
ing of these is first rate. I should myself have 
given more attention to the effects of the 
attenuation of kinship norms than Gouldner 
does, working from the early, remarkable 
study by Gustave Glotz (who had studied 
under Durkheim) on the decline of the soli- 
darity of the Greek family. (Gouldner uses 
Glotz’s later study of the Greek city but not, 
so far as I can tell, the earlier work.) I could 
find no reference either to the still unsur- 
passed study by Gernet of the role of kinship 
themes in the language of Greek law and 
ethics. But it really does not matter. What is 
important is that Gouldner, exercising the 
clear right of scholar’s choice, has ended up 
with a vivid and accurate portrayal of the 
problem that was to be endemic in the Greek 
mind by midpoint in the fifth century: the 
problem of the “maintenance and stability of 
cultural patterns.” 

It is in these terms that Gouldner ap- 
proaches Plato. Two-thirds of the book is 
taken up with a penetrating analysis of Plato’s 
social theory from the viewpoint of the chal- 
lenges to Athenian polity that had been posed, 
not merely by a plague that had taken a 
quarter of the city’s inhabitants in 430 and 
the paralyzing military defeat by Sparta in 


404, but by processes of rationalization and 


secularization that had begun a century earlier 
and that had haunted the Greek mind, pro- 
ducing, so far as social processes ever can, 
the tragic and irrational elements that abound 
in Greek thought, Plato’s included. I find 
Gouldner’s portrait of Plato superior to that 
of Karl Popper two decades ago whose gen- 
eral correctness of conclusion was vitiated by 
a rather naive animus and by an assignment 
of wrong reasons. Gouldner’s analysis is bet- 
ter simply because, recognizing as he does 
that all major social theories have been efforts 
to diagnose and to prescribe for social in- 
stability, he takes the trouble to present the 
problems of Athens as Plato saw them and 
to deal with Plato’s theories—ethereal and 
mundane, utopian and analytic—as responses 
to these problems. Hence his division of Plato’s 
ideas into those of “diagnosis” and the “thera- 
peutic.” His two final chapters, “The Fatigue 
of Reason” and “Death and the Tragic Out- 
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look,” are superb. In only one significant re- 
spect do I find Gouldner’s treatment of Plato 
at fault; this is in respect to the idea of 
change and development. Gouldner takes the 
conventional view that “there is no real his- 
tory in Plato’s social theory, no real devel- 
opment, no evolution. .. .” Like many before 
him, Gouldner deduces this from the Platonic 
theory of unchanging ideas, alone “real.” But 
no man, not even Plato, is a consistent whole 
in his thinking; always there are discon- 
nected parts. Whatever his metaphysics, Plato 
was a Greek; he recognized cultural change, 
and it would be ‘hard to find a neater picture 
of cultural development than we are given 
in the third book of The Laws. 


ROBERT A. NISBET 


University of California, Riverside 


Organization and Innovation. By CHRIS AR- 
GYRIS. Homewood, Hl.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., and Dorsey Press, 1965. Pp. xii+274. 
$6.95. 


Organization and Innovation is a report of 
Argyris’ investigations of interpersonal com- 
petence (hereafter referred to as IC) in three 
research and development organizations and 
its relationship to the organizations’ innova- 
tiveness, willingness to take risks, and prob- 
lem-solving effectiveness, as these are per- 
ceived by the members. He argues that the 
members of these organizations, though they 
have high technical competence, have low IC. 
He sees their low IC as the result of internal- 
ized “pyramidal values,” which emphasize the 
central importance of organization goals, ra- 
tionality instead of emotionality, and the use 
of power and control. In these respects, hold- 
ing pyramidal values and having low IC, the 
researchers are not very different from other 
organization people (managers, professors, and 
so forth) whom Argyris has studied, although 
he suggests that the solitary, thing-oriented 
nature of such physical science research may 
attract and nurture these characteristics more 
than other work. 

He argues further that, because of the low 
IC of their members, research organizations 
tend to go through a process of progressively 
deteriorating interpersonal relations, inno- 
vativeness, and technical effectiveness, which 
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is aggravated by top management’s tendency 
to react to the situation by tightening controls. 

This theory and diagnosis of organizational ° 
problems will be familiar to readers of Ar- 
gyris’ other works. Familiar too, will be his 
prescription for improving “organizational 
health,” which is to increase the IC of organi- 
zation members. Two chapters of the book 
are devoted to describing and evaluating a 
program of change that he undertook in one 
organization to do this. The method consisted 
essentially of having organization members 
discuss tape recordings of their regular busi- 
ness meetings. The evaluation, which includes 
before and after observations of interaction 
during meetings, as well as observations of the 
change sessions themselves, suggests that the 
program did have some effect in the desired 
direction. 

The- data from the three studies consist 
primarily of answers to questionnaires (to 
measure pyramidal values), responses to in- 
terviews (to measure perceived effectiveness 
and innovativeness), and scores derived from 
the observation of interaction (to measure 
interpersonal competence). Methodologically, 
the interaction observations are the most in- 
teresting. Argyris presents a new system of 
categories defining behaviors that he feels 
either further or reduce interpersonal compe- 
tence—behaviors such as accepting or reject- 
ing responsibility for one’s actions and en- 
couraging or discouraging the free expression 
of individual feelings and ideas. The system 
is imaginative, appears to be reasonably re- 
liable, and is generally worth consideration 
by readers who are interested either in IC 
or in observational methods. 

For the most part, the data are suggestive 
rather than compelling in their support of 
Argyris’ ideas. In part, this is simply because 
his ideas go considerably beyond the data, as 
he fairly warns. For example, there is no data 
that really support the proposition, implied 
by his theory of organizational deterioration, 
that research organizations decline in technical 
effectiveness and innovativeness as they age. 

However, beyond the lack of data, there are 
at least two important criticisms that can be 
made. The first is that generally there are no 
comparison groups. For example, to test the 
hypothesis that pyramidal values encourage 
low IC, it is obviously necessary to compare 
the IC either of individuals who personally 
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vary in the degree to which they hold pyram- 
idal values or of individuals who are mem- 


” 7 .bers of organizations in which pyramidal values 


are differentially prevalent, depending upon 
how one interprets the hypothesis. But no 
such comparisons are made, although the data 
seem adequate to do so. 

The second criticism is suggested by the 
following glimpses of Argyris at work in the 
field as observed and interviewer: 


The discussion continued for an hour and fifteen 
minutes. Finally, I decided that no one would dis- 
cuss the important interpersonal issues unless I 
brought them up. I said, “If I understand the data, 
the people in the laboratory feel that there is 
rivalry between and ; that it can be- 
come harmful, and that no one is able to do any- 
thing about it.” 

A: Now you've really said it. 
B: Well yes, that’s interesting. Speaking about 
budgets ..., 


and the discussion was again taken away from the 
interpersonal issues. 

I suggested that B had taken the discussion away 
from the interpersonal aspects. B replied, “I guess 
that I did” [p. 52]. 


On the basis of the quantitative pattern, pre- 
dictions were made that the board members would 
not tend to view their meetings as engendering 
innovation, risk taking, and full discussion of dis- 
agreements. After some initial resistance, the board 
members agreed with the predictions and pre- 
sented many case illustrations [p. 124]. 








Reading these passages, it is hard not to 
feel that the consultant-therapist role should 
have been more strictly segregated from the 
research role, As it is, there is a strong sus- 
picion that a major, unintended variable in 
these three studies was Argyris himself. 


Joun D. BREWER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Uses of Comparative Sociology. By Sta- 
NISLAV ANDRESKI. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1965. Pp. x+383. $6.50. 


Theoretical sophistication, historical sensi- 
tivity, and scholarly independence are leading 
characteristics of this recent volume by the 
author of Military Organization and Society. 
The source under review is devided into three 
parts. Book I is focused on methodology. The 
following. are suggestive of Andreski’s’ pen- 
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chant for significant aperçus. Somewhat ab- 
breviated: The chief use of generalization is 
that we may know more without having to 
remember more for we need not remember 
what we can deduce. ... Attempts to eliminate 
valuative words from sociology are fruitless; 
as soon as a neutral substitute for a colloquial 
word is put into circulation it acquires the 
same emotive charge... . A thesis which can 
be fully proven by existing data cannot be 
original; if it had not been current, work- 
ers in the field would not have gathered the 
relevant information. . . . Field workers who 
decry all second-hand information do not 
realize that if nothing useful can be said on 
the basis of knowledge obtained by reading 
then it is futile to write reports on field 
work. ... “A sociologist obsessed with frame- 
works, jargon and techniques resembles a car- 
penter who becomes so worried about keep- 
ing his tools clean that he has no time to cut 
the wood.” (Perhaps, but is it clear that so- 
ciologists are always able to identify “the 
wood,” to say nothing of knowing how to 
cut it?) 

Book II is directed to substantive general 
problems. Many of the observations reported 
herein are familiar to the reader; however, 
Andreski’s simple and direct expression lends 
felicity. The following comments may be 
taken as representative: “When the posts of 
command are thrown open to competition, 
idlers and imbeciles have no chance but neither 
have the gentle nor those with too many 
scruples.” ... To win a competitive prize one 
must desire it very strongly, and therefore, 
nobody is likely to have power who does not 
crave it.... In a world state there would be 
no threats from the outside to countervail the 
normal tendency of rulers to segregate them- 
selves from the ruled, and ill treat them... . 
Montesquieu’s principle that despotism can be 
prevented only by a division of authority re- 
mains one of the greatest discoveries of sociol- 
ogy.... The use of mass media to foster the 
cult of violence, selfishness, and stupidity, in- 
stead of teaching civic virtues may well be- 
come the chief cause of the defeat of the West. 
This section offers some challenging ideas on 
the freedom, influence, and prestige of intel- 
lectuals and on the relationship of parasitism 
to poverty, technical stagnation, and capitalism. 

Book III contains case studies on racial 
conflict with particular attention to South 
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Africa, Latin America, and the economic cir- 
cumstances of antisemitism. In‘addition there 
are three essays on the antecedents and pros- 
pects of totalitarianism. Again Andreski’s rea- 
sonableness turns on a not-so-common com- 
monsense logic. To cite several instances: If 
Negroes were in fact incapable of learning 
difficult subjects there would be no point in 
laws and riots designed to keep them out of 
the universities... . One of the most stupid 
policies of South African government is to 
label as Communists anyone sympathetic to 
the Africans, thus instilling the idea that the 
Communists are their only friends. . . . The 
genealogy of ideas will throw light on histori- 
cal processes when such ideas are difficult to 
conceive, as in science or technology, but 
“anything so primitive as ideological justifi- 
cations for the dislike of strangers can occur 
spontaneously to any untutored mind.” De- 
fection of soldiers provides a fairly good 
index of loyalty; using this index, Stalin did not 
inspire as much loyalty as Czar Nicholas IT. 
The author’s open-ended framework is con- 
sistent with the need to epitomize cultural 
similarities and differences. Inevitably, he is 
more successful in showing the fruitfulness of 
comparative analysis than in exhibiting its 
methodological limitations—a point he seems 
to recognize. On the other hand, some readers 
will find his criticism of functional theories 
quite insightful and even original. Since the 
level of analysis falls between the interests of 
text and trade audiences, the volume should 
appeal to both the specialized reader and the 

literate layman. 
LLEWELLYN GROSS 


State University of New York at Buffelo 


Group Process and Gang Delinquency. By 
James F. SHORT, JR., and Frep L. Stropr- 
BECK, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965. Pp. xv-+294. $7.50. 


Family of Outcasts: A New Theory of De- 
linquency. By SEYMOUR RUBENFELD. New 
York: Free Press, 1965. Pp. xxili4-328. 
$5.95, 


These books share a primary concern with 
the theories of delinquency identified with 
Cohen, Miller, Cloward, and Ohlin. They dif- 
fer radically, however, in data, style, and con- 
tribution. 
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Short and Strodtbeck accumulated exten- 
sive interaction descriptions and mental meas- 
urements on hundreds of Chicago gang and. 
hon-gang youth. Rubenfeld’s data are recollec- 
tions from his clinical practice, primarily with 
training-school inmates, and extractions from 
the literature of all behavioral sciences. Meth- 
odologically, Short and Strodtbeck are hyper- 
critical, creative, and sometimes highly tech- 
nical; Rubenfeld evaluates research methods 
rarely, and then often poorly, though citing 
findings yielded by extremely diverse proce- 
dures. And while Short and Strodtbeck have 
an efficient prose (half their chapters previ- 
ously were journal articles), Rubenfeld buries 
incisive analysis in much that is discursive, 
turgid, or cavalier. Yet both books make im- 
portant contributions, not just in evaluating 
theories, but in revising and extending them. 

The Chicago statistical research predom- 
inantly supports Cloward and Ohlin’s “differ- 
ential opportunity” theory (see p. 268), re- 
quires factor analysis to reveal a delinquency 
component somewhat like Cohen’s “reaction 
formation,” and finds some of Miller’s “lower 
class focal concerns” mixed with much that 
is middle class. Their behavior observations 
distinctively show how immediate status con- 
cerns in the course of interaction grossly aug- 
ment the adult role disability of gang youth. 
They then theorize that with a gang member’s 
perception of alternative probabilities, his 
extreme risk-taking in interaction has a ra- 
tional basis. This suggests primarily aleatory 
rather than short-run hedonism explanations 
for violence and for illegitimate parenthood. 

Rubenfeld wisely advises readers to skip 
most of his tedious exegesis on writings of 
sociologists. He often overlooks the sociolo- 
gist’s focus on explaining subcultures, rather 
than explaining individual delinquency, but 
he frequently demolishes the shallower socio- 
logical criticisms of psychology. However, 
much of his counterargument asserts only that 
unconscious processes must be important be- 
cause clinicians have had such long faith in 
them. Nevertheless, he persuasively argues 
that culturally and situationally determined 
features of the early socialization of many 
children account for much delinquent behav- 
ior, including variance in the internalization 
of a neighborhood’s subcultures. The high 
point of his book is chapter ix, which can 
stand alone as a distinctive essay; ‘in eight 
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“nsychocultural propositions” on delinquency 
development, it provides a tight integration 


„of personality and subcultural theories. 


DANIEL GLASER 
University of Illinois 


Social Change in Modern India. By M. N. 
Srinivas. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1966. Pp. viiit+194. $5.00. 


This is a revised version of the Tagore 
Lectures for 1962-63 on the theme “Social 
Change in Modern India” delivered by M. N. 
Srinivas at the University of California at 
Berkeley in May, 1963. 

No subject has been of greater importance 
in Indian sociology in our times than social 
change. Srinivas is aware of the hazards in 
handling such an all-India theme in a few 
lectures, Yet it is with a view to “see cultural 
and social processes in an all-India perspec- 
tive” and to “locate some of the problems 
that need to be given priority in future re- 
search” that the present work was undertaken. 
Among the topics dealt with in this small vol- 
ume are some which Srinivas has been con- 
cerned with for over two decades and a half. 


‘Sanskritization, westernization, caste mobility, 


secularization, and methodological issues in 
the study of one’s own society are the topics 


- Srinivas dwells upon in the five chapters in this 


book. 

Using principally the concepts of Sanskriti- 
zation, westernization, and “dominant caste,” 
Srinivas analyzes trends in social change in 
modern India. He takes into account criticisms 
of his earlier writings, and clarifies and elab- 
orates many a significant point. Thus, on 
Sanskritization, he notes that it has been a 
universal process of cultural change in Indian 
history, though it has been more active at 
some periods and in some parts of India. But 
he modifies his earlier “Brahminical model of 
Sanskritization” and speaks of three or four 
models of Sanskritization. So also in his dis- 
cussion of the complex and diverse process of 
westernization, which includes an excellent 
analysis of the changing composition and roles 
of the elites, Srinivas prefers to distinguish be- 
tween “primary,” “secondary,” and “tertiary” 
westernization. 

A significant finding of Srinivas is that the 
caste system in pre-British or traditional 
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Indian society has been wrongly regarded as 
a rigid, immutable, and clear hierarchy; actu- 
ally, there were political and economic sources 
of mobility as well as indigenous egalitarian 
movements within the caste system. 

His discussion of “secularization,” which has 
accompanied westernization, clearly reveals 
the process of transformation of India from 
a predominantly communal to an associational 
society. Finally, he explains how the sociolo- 
gist’s membership in a particular segment of 
his soceity, his personal temperament and life 
experience, and so on, influence his choice of 
problems and his approach to their solution. 

Though this small volume does not deal with 
all aspects of social change in modern India, 
it does amass an enormous amount of histori- 
cal and contemporary material on some of the 
key aspects, and subjects them to a thread- 
bare analysis. The analysis reveals the enor- 
mous complexity of the processes investigated 
and the intricacy of their interrelations. It 
holds out many projections for future re- 
search. It is a valuable contribution to con- 
temporary Indian sociology and to the study 


of social change in developing countries. 


SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 


University of Manitoba 


Academic Women. By Jess BERNARD. Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. xxv+331. $6.50. 


There is little question that this is a bench- 
mark book—not only for those interested in 
the specific subject matter but for those in- 
terested more generally in higher education, 
in women, and in a variety of other topics. 
Dr. Bernard has assembled and skilfully 
blended.a vast amount of data from official 
statistics, published and unpublished research, 
personal documents, and case histories in an 
attempt to provide a comprehensive under- 
standing of women in higher education. 

She provides data on trends in the sex com- 
position of the academic labor force and on 
shifts in women’s institutional distribution, 
attacking head-on the hypothesis that the de- 
cline in the proportion of women in academic 
life is the result of discrimination against 
them. The author finds that among people 
with five or more years of college education, 
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women make up about the same proportion 
of the total labor force as of the academic 
labor force. She concludes, therefore, that dis- 
crimination is not important—-except at the 
“elite” universities. (In this sanguine con- 
clusion the two academic men who contribute 
introductory essays do not fully concur.) 
Rather, there are relatively few academic 
women because of their higher attrition rate 
in post-high-school education, because of the 
probably increasing attractiveness of alter- 
native careers, and, of course, because of the 
competition of marriage and motherhood. 

The heart of the book is a comparison be- 
tween academic men and those women who 
do survive. Not surprisingly, considering their 
attrition rate, academic women tend to be of 
higher social class background and higher 
test intelligence than academic men. These 
differences are minor, however, against the 
striking differences in institutional and sub- 
ject-matter distributions between the sexes. 
As one would anticipate, women are overrep- 
resented on staffs of low-prestige institutions, 
despite close sex similarities in sources of 
training. The author’s interpretation of this 
and similar differences is not supported by 
substantial data, and will—it is to be hoped— 
irritate enough feminists (men and women) 
to provoke further research. 

Specifically, having demonstrated rather 
convincingly that discrimination does not ac- 
count for the general underrepresen*ation of 
women in academic life, Bernard proceeds to 
argue that discrimination does not account for 
their overrepresentation in low-prestige in- 
stitutions and statuses. On the contrary, she 
argues, women like it that way. “Women tend 
to serve in institutions which emphasize dif- 
ferent functions, and they themselves are at- 
tracted to different kinds of functions” (p. 
92). Though the final—and crucial—phrase 
in this quotation is supported only by case 
history and personal documentation, Bernard 
argues further that many women have a true 
“vocation” for teaching, related to feminine 
personality traits associated with the normal 
sex role in the society. They work by choice 
in colleges rather than elite institutions. (With 
some justice, she excoriates the “academic” 
sociologists for their almost exclusive con- 
cern with elite institutions, suggesting that 
preoccupation with one kind of prestige does 
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not characterize the entire academic profes- 


sion.) 


Her argument is similar with respect to what 
she calls “fringe-benefit” as opposed to pro- 
fessional academic women. The many “fringe- 
benefit” women have a marginal position in the 
academic system, predominantly teaching ele- 
mentary courses. “They constitute an elastic 
labor pool, hired and furloughed as needed” 
(p. 100). Such women are probably primarily 
oriented to a non-professional reference group 
of other women, and enjoy both the activity 
and the prestige—in their reference group— 
of teaching even at the introductory level. 
They like it that way, too. 

And the author’s argument is similar with 
respect to women’s orientations within the 
broad roles of teacher and scholar. Following 
Znaniecki and Franz Adler, she distinguishes 
between the teacher—a channel of transmis- 
sion of knowledge—and the man of knowl- 
edge—an innovative, “charismatic mediator.” 
Women tend to play the former role, special- 
izing in more stable subject-matter areas, and 
in the least controversial aspects of those 
disciplines (like the social sciences) which are 
either unstable and/or controversial. 

With reference to scholarship, an original 
“matched scientists” study (of 446 zodlogists) 
leads to the conclusion that “if enough vari- 
ables are controlled, sex differences in produc- 
tivity are reduced almost to insignificance. ... 
Academic position is a far better ‘predictor’ 
of productivity than sex” (p. 154). However, 
her conclusions about the quality and impact 
of women’s scholarly work are that it is prob- 
ably less creative and less significant. This is 
both because “most women don’t or can’t 
want to.be innovators” (p. 169), and because 
the (largely masculine) audience which must 


-certify their contributions tends to think of 


them as less than full colleagues. “In most 
disciplines, the image of the profession did 
not include” even the most distinguished 
women scholars. 

Bernard’s attempts to generalize about the 
category “academic women” are less interest- 
ing when she turns to a consideration of the 
interpersonal relations of academic women 
with their male colleagues and with their spous- 
es and children. The deficiencies of her very 
broad approach are most conspicuous here 
where contextual factors are probably of much 
more significance than categorical factors, as 


i tion. 
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Riesman anecdotally implies in his Introduc- 


It is no easier for an academic woman 
to evaluate this book objectively than it 
would be for a Negro sociologist to review 
a book about Negro academics written by 
a Negro. (Indeed its assignment to an aca- 
demic woman rather than, say, to a student 
of higher education, or even a student of 
women, seems like the kind of phenomenon 
that should find a place in this book.) 
Bernard’s eclecticism in selection and pres- 
entation of data is matched by a con- 
ceptual eclecticism, in which academic women 
are analyzed sometimes in terms of “intrin- 
sically” feminine personality characteristics, 
sometimes in terms of normal sex-role social- 
ization, sometimes in terms of status or role 
anomalies. Sometimes they are analagized to 
Negroes as a similar social category; some- 
times they are talked about as a special occu- 
pation—in which some have a “vocation” for 
teaching, or occupy a fringe-benefit status, 
and so on. The absence of a central analytic 
theme permits the author to touch upon a 
wide variety of issues connected with her 
subject matter: it is a smorgasbord, and a 
rich and engaging one, to which it is difficult 
to do justice in a brief review. 

With all that is-good, careful, and indeed 
important for those interested in the subject 
matter, there is much that is disturbing to me 
as a sociologist, woman, and academic. In gen- 
eral Bernard’s logic implies that this is the 
way things are, and many women like it or 
have adjusted to it, and hence it is not bad. 
This explains neither how things got that way 


nor—except tangentially—the psychic and so- 


cial costs of maintaining the status quo. (Does 
Dr. Bernard really believe in a secular “vo- 
cation for celibacy,” for example?) ` 

In leaning over backward to understand 
her non-elite sisters on their own terms, Jessie 
Bernard has made a significant contribution: 
only further research on academic women of 
all types, it seems to me, can answer some of 
the questions that this book raises and begs. 


Joan W. Moore 


University of California, Riverside 


Psychiatric Ideologies and Institutions. By 
ANSELM STRAUSS, LEONARD SCHATZMAN, 
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Rue BUCHER, DANUTA EHRLICH, and MEL- 
_ VIN SaBsHIN. New York: Free Press; 1964. 
Pp. xi+418. $8.50. 


This is far too big a book to describe in the 
space of a short review—big because it con- 
tains a large number of words in its tightly 
printed four hundred pages and big because it 
covers a wide range of material. 

In substance, the book deals with two dif- 
ferent psychiatric settings in the Chicago area, 
the first a large state hospital housing about 
four thousand patients and the second a small, 
private teaching hospital with a strongly psy- 
chotherapeutic orientation and a wide reputa- 
tion for excellence. The main focus of the 
book, as the title indicates, is the various pro- 
fessional ideologies which members of the hos- 
pital staff bring to the job of managing patients 
and getting along with one another. This prob- 
lem is probed in three different approaches to 
the topic—a thoughtful questionnaire admin- 
istered to 485 professionals in the mental 
health field; a fascinating sketch of ward rou- 
tines in the state hospital; and a longer, more 
comprehensive report of professional and pa- 
tient activities in the smaller of the two insti- 
tutions. Given the length of the manuscript 
and the richness of its contents, it would be 
foolhardy to venture a summary of the book, 
but I would like to suggest in a brief way what 
kind of book it is. 

The main contribution of this work, it seems 
to me, lies in its approach to the study of in- 
stitutions. This is a book on social organiza- 
tion written by investigators who come pri- 
marily from a background in social psychology, 
and as such it.offers a perspective on the con- 
cept of structure which is both imaginative and 
refreshing. The .authors themselves are com- 
mitted to the notion that human life is in a con- 
tinual process of transformation and change, 
and their view of social structure reflects much 
the same qualities. The mental hospital is seen 
here as a scene of restless activity, an arena in 
which people are constantly negotiating with 
one another to establish a momentary division 
of labor which will sooner or later be replaced 
by another. What most sociologists would call 
the “structure” of the hospital, then, is scarce- 
ly more than a temporary arrangement built 
on provisional bargains and transient agree- 
ments. Freeze the moving scenery at any given 
moment in time, as one does with a photo- 
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graph, and we have an illusion of stability and 
order; but observe the moving scenery over a 
period of time, and we discover that today’s 
pattern of stability soon gives way to tomor- 
row’s, as the members of the group go through 
the exhausting business of forming and re- 
forming the conditions of their work world. 
Now this does not necessarily mean that the 
mental hospital is less structured than other 
kinds of establishment. It means that one must 
look for evidence of structure in the ebbs and 
tides of the negotiation process itself and not 
assume that the coherence of the organization 
is somehow reflected in a stable set of admin- 
istrative rules, institutional norms, or orders 
reaching down from the front office, In my 
own opinion, this is far and away the most 
compelling description of life in the mental 
hospital, and I say this having a high regard 
for several other works available in the litera- 
ture. 

An accomplishment of this sort has its risks. 
To begin with, the book will probably be de- 
scribed by some readers as a little wordy, and 
indeed it is; but the reasons for this are easy 
to see. The authors were required to develop 
a new imagery to give life to their new per- 
spective, and this meant that they had to aban- 
don much of the conventional vocabulary 
which lends such economy (and such flatness) 
to sociological prose. In the process of choos- 
ing a style to fit their approach, they employed 
a large number of words, and this mears that 
the reader must make a considerable invest- 
ment of time to see the book through to its 
conclusion. I mention this point primarily be- 
cause many a reader will be tempted to skim 
the surface of the book for its findings, rather 
than taking the time to read it thoroughly; and 
while there is more than enough substance here 
to reward the browser for his efforts, he is 
very apt to miss a valuable experience. Like 
many well-written pieces of work, the socio- 
logical richness of this book is as much a prod- 
uct of its language as of its logic. 

The book may also be criticized for its lack 
of a central organizing theme, but this appar- 
ent weakness, too, is in many ways a reflection 
of its principal strength. The authors clearly 
began their study by imposing on themselves 
a degree of conceptual open-mindedness which 
is rare in sociological research. They carefully 
avoided the temptation of evaluating the psy- 
chiatric setting by standards derived from psy- 
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chiatry itself or of drawing a convenient set 
of hypotheses from among the various studies 
of formal organization, and, therefore, they ` 
avoided the error, so common in projects of 
this sort, of mistaking the structure of their 
argument for the structure of the institution 
they were exploring. But this stratagem also 
meant that they had no settled base line from 
which to mount their expedition into the hos- 
pital world. Readers of the book are, in a sense, 
invited to join the authors as they circle their 
subject, prowl around the edges of the insti- 
tution, now and then reaching into the scene 
to record a particular event or study a par- 
ticular process. The result of all this is a series 
of skilfully drawn scenes, rather than a narra- 
tive with a clear story line—but that, of 
course, is the character of the social situation 
they are describing, for one of the major find- 
ings of their research was that the various re- 
gions of the hospital did not fit together into 
a consistent map at all. It is in this sense that 
the reader must pay attention to the manner 
in which the story is told, for the texture of 
the hospital setting is reflected in the texture 
of the prose used to describe it and cannot be 
wholly deduced from the formal argument 
which threads its way through the manuscript. 
In a word, the book offers us considerably 
more than a glimpse of the mental hospital, 
although it would deserve a wide readership on 
that score alone. The authors speak fondly of 
the “model” they have developed in the course 
of their work, but for once I think they have 
chosen the wrong word. Their approach to the 
hospital is more than a model: it is at once a 
style of thinking, a strategy of work, a new 
sociological genre from which we may all learn 
a great deal. 
Kat T. ERIKSON 
Emory University 


Death and Identity. Edited by Roperr FUL- 
TON. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
Pp. xi+415. $6.95. 


This book should give us cause for some 
thought, much less for any excellence as such 
than for what it reflects about sociologists’ 
sense of problem. 

Robert Fulton, a sociologist, has put togeth- 
er a collection of readings, with one or two 
exceptions already published elsewhere, deal- 
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ing with various aspects of death. Unlike Her- 
man Feifel’s earlier collection, this one tends 
- toward the elimination of the more mystical 
and philosophical ruminations which seem so 
easily aroused by thoughts of death. Fulton is 
interested in presenting recent research “into 
grief and bereavement, studies of attitudes to- 
ward death, and recorded responses to death 
and dying” which “have begun to appear in 
increasing plenitude in the social and medical 
science literature” (p. ix). The selections are 
ordered under four section headings: ‘“Theo- 
retical Discussions on Death”; “Attitudes and 
Responses Toward Death”; “Grief and Mourn- 
ing”; “Ceremony, the Self and Society.” There 
are brief introductions to each section. 

The list of contributors, noted directly be- 
fore the preface, allows a quick count: only 
three sociologists (Volkart, Geis, Fulton) and 
two anthropologists (Mandelbaum, Warner)— 
the remaining contributors are almost all psy- 
chiatrists or psychologists, with a scattering of 
physicians. Virtually all these writings, there- 
fore, have been reprinted from journals of 
psychiatry or psychology. (A nineteen-page 
bibliography also reflects these sources.) Un- 
derstandably, the flavor of the book is almost, 
wholly psychiatric and psychological, with the 
psychiatrists leaning heavily for data on pa- 
tients and the psychologists on college stu- 
dents, older people, and patients. But there 
are several studies of more general populations, 
including one on Hiroshima survivors by Lif- 
ton. 

The contributions by the sociologists and 
anthropologists include Volkart’s well-known 
paper on bereavement (co-authored with 
Michael, a psychiatrist); a kind of general 
orientation piece (“Death and Social Values”) 
published in the Indiana Journal of Social Re- 
search by Fulton and Geis; a questionnaire- 
interview study of attitude toward death, fu- 
nerals, and funeral directors by Fulton; Man- 
delbaum’s useful survey of “Social Uses of 
Funeral Rites”; and an excerpt from Lloyd 
Warner’s last “Yankee Series” book (The 
Living and the Dead), which deals mainly with 
the symbolism of cemeteries, funerals, funeral 
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directors, and the physicians who ideally save 
but often must lose their patients. 

I report these facts about the volume only 
secondarily to convey its contents. My primary 
purpose is to suggest what struck me, as a 
sociologist, about the collection. Aside from 
the postdeath phenomena of funerals, bereave- 
ment, and associated social actors (funeral di- 
rectors, family members), there is an almost 
total absence of discussion of sociologically 
relevant persons or institutions. There is noth- 
ing much on hospitals or nursing homes; noth- 
ing on dying in war, by accidents, by murder, 
in riots, in disasters, by sickness; nothing 
on occupations that must deal with death or 
potential death (the military, police, firemen, 
even air pilots, stunt men, or tunnel construc- 
tion workers). In fact, there is not really any- 
thing much on dying as behavior, much less as 
behavior in social context; the focus is all on 
attitudes toward dying or upon the end of the 
road——-death itself. So it is understandable that 
only in a few places (like Warner’s specula- 
tions about the physicians’ behavior and feel- 
ings when treating dying patients and handling 
their families) does the reader get any sense 
of dying as a social process. 

It comes home to me with some force that 
sociologists and anthropologists have a great 
deal to say about those matters, but the mate- 
rials have never been organized in those terms. 
When we have done that, we shall be well on 
the way to a sociological theory of “death,” 
Putting the issue that way also serves to re- 
mind us that sociologists’ sense of problem 
does not usually include any direct focus on 
this central feature of social life. The ethnog- 
raphers do better, but have stayed pretty much 
at the level of empirical description. But with 
our increasing geriatric problem, and dying in 
institutions now the prevalent mode, a collec- 
tion of papers gathered ten years from now 
might give us all more sociology and better 
social theory about death and dying. The stud- 
ies might also yield important general theory. 


ANSELM STRAUSS 
University of California 
San Francisco Medical Center 
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BASIC TYPES OF 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


A well-rounded survey of the entire field 
of pastoral counseling aimed primarily at 
the parish minister who is not, and does 
not intend to become, a specialist in coun- 
seling, Dr. Clinebell examines the chal- 
lenge of pastoral counseling, suggests 
new procedures, and outlines the common 
elements in all counseling. Excellent for 
classroom use or personal reading. 320 


pages, $6 

















MENTAL HEALTH 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


A practical guidebook for making the 
church’s ministry more effective in the 
mental health field by applying insights 
from pastoral psychology to each major 
function of the church-——worship, preach- 
ing, and evangelism. “. . . a sound book 
on which to base a national mental health 
program in local churches.” —American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 304 pages. $4.75 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
COUNSELING THE ALCOHOLIC 


Written for the person who is confronted 
with the practical issues in counseling 
alcoholics or in dealing with the preven- 
tion of alcoholism through education, this 
book shows how to apply the resources of 
Christian faith to the problem. “The most 
thorough coverage of the problem of al- 
coholism ... to come off the press so far. 
...'—Pastoral Psychology. 252 pages. 
$3.75 


At your Jocal bookstore 
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SLUMS AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Experiments in Self-Help 


By Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin 


Bringing together a wealth of comparative research material about the nature and types of 
slums and slum dwellers in Western and non-Western societies, this volume gives special atten- 
tion fo the kind of urban community development essential to the solution of the slum problem. 
The author analyzes the slum as both a social and cultural phenomenon revealing the slum as a 
way of life with a distinct set of norms and values. Concentrating on social change, an analytical 
model shows how slum populations can be enlisted to bring about more rapid and, at the same 
time, more permanent improvement, 
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URBAN HOUSING 


Edited by William L. C. Wheaton, Grace Milgram, and Margy Ellin Meyerson 


The First Volume in the Reader Series on Urban Planning 
and Development 


This perceptive selection of more than 50 readings incorporates the latest knowledge, research, 
and best current thinking regarding the problems of housing in the modern city. A wide range of 
material—much of it not readily accessible—is organized in eight sections which include: the his- 
torical and conceptual background for the study of public housing; the development and ‘nature 
of the neighborhood; the housing market; the needs of special groups for good housing; housing 
finance; the growth of housing. standards; the increasing control of building by public agencies; 
and the issue of urban renewal. 


Just Published 544 pages - $13.50 
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ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT 


A‘Comparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents 


By David Street, University of Chicago, Robert D. Vinter, Uoneriy of Michigan, and Charles 
‘Perrow, University of Wisconsin 


' Foreword by Morris Janowitz 


Offering major fi ndings on bureaucratic organization and organizational behavior, this compre- 
; hensive investigation is the first comparative study of juvenile correctional institutions. Emphasiz- 
ing the function of specific institutional policies, the authors show how organizational goals 
and their underlying beliefs shape the behavior of alf persons who live and work in correctional 
establishments. : 


1966 l 320 pages ` ©oa S795 
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IDENTITIES AND INTERACTIONS 


By George J. McCall, University of Illinois, Urbana, and J, L. Simmons, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Examines the entire range of conditions as well as the social and psychological variables that are 
involved in human interaction experiences. Concentrating on ordinary persons in familiar situa- 
tions, the authors illustrate the numerous and unexpected complexities researchers must be able to 
deal with in the study of socialized man. 


1966 288 pages $7.95 








THE EMERGENCE OF YOUTH SOCIETIES 
A Cross-Cultural Approach 


By David Gottlieb, Jon Reeves, and Warren TenHovten 


In the tradition of the widely acclaimed Adolescent Behavior in Urban Areas (Free Press, 1963) 
this work presents the first critical and comprehensive survey of the literature of adolescence on 
a world scale. More than 2,200 studies pertaining to the training and behavior of adolescents 
are included in the extensive cross-cultural bibliography which constitutes an invaluable guide 
for assessing the findings on adolescent behavior throughout the world. 


1966 384 pages $7.95 








SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 


By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 


illustrating the broad range and vital significance of Professor Parsons’ work, this collection of 
essays has been gathered from a wide variety of sources. Critical “headnotes” by the author 
situate the place of the selections in the development of his work. 


Spring, 1967 272 pages $7.95 (tent.) 
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THE DELINQUENT SOLUTION 
A Study in Subcultural Theory 


Edited by David M, Downes, London School of Economics 


The term “delinquent solution” in the title refers to the way in which many lower-class and 
underprivileged youths adjust to and cope with the world around them. This study presents a 
comparative examination of the important American and English works in the saciology of juvenile 
delinquency, placing particular emphasis on the “subcultural” formulations of Cohen and others. 


Just Published 308 pages $6.95 
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Outstanding MeGraw-HHill Books 


CHANGING ORGANIZATIONS 


By WARREN G. BENNIS, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in Management. 
Text Edition 200 pages, $6.95. 


A collection of Bennis’‘ own essays which deal with 
the ways in which contemporary, large-scale organi- 
zations are changing and how the behavioral sciences 
can be applied to develop more productive and 
adaptive organizations. 


ALCOHOLISM IN AMERICA 
By HARRISON TRICE, Cornell University. Off Press. 


Provides a social-psychological explanation of alco- 
holism in America. Presented within the context of 
normal drinking behavior. Integrates personality and 
group factors, treats alcoholism’s impact on family 
and job, provides an assessment of therapies, and 
concludes with a discussion of prevention. 


PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
Selected Readings 

By CARL W. BACKMAN, National Science Founda- 
tion; and PAUL F. SECORD, University of Nevada. 


481 pages, $6.95, clothbound. Soft-cover Text Edi- 
tion available for classroom adoption: $4.95. 


Theoretical and applied problems of social psychology 
provide a point of focus for the organization of this 
book of readings. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By PAUL F. SECORD, University of Nevada; and 


CARL W. BACKMAN, National Science Foundation. | 


659 pages, $8.50. 


A contemporary view of social psychology that accu- 
rately reflects the empirical research in the field, and 
integrates the views of both psychologists and so- 
ciologists. Major theoretical formulations are presented. 


POWER AND PRIVILEGE: A Theory of 
Socia! Stratification 


By GERHARD LENSKI, The University of North Caro- 
lina. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 495 pages, 
$8.50. 


Who gets what and why? Offers the answer to this 
basie question about the distribution process and sys- 
tems of social stratification. Dealing with causes rather 
than consequences, this systematic development of 
theory focuses on power and privilege. It is broadly 
comparative and makes extensive use of anthropologi- 
cal and historical materials. 


TOWARD A FIELD THEORY OF BEHAVIOR: 
Personality and Social Structure 


By J. MILTON YINGER, Oberlin College. 365 pages, 
$8.95. 


In this work, the unit of analysis is neither the in- 
dividual nor the social structure, but the field within 
which they meet. An extended statement of the field 
perspective is given with necessary concepts care- 
fully defined. 


FROM ANIMISTIC TO NATURALISTIC 
SOCIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM R. CATTON, Jr., University of Wash- 
ington. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 384 pages, 
$8.95. 


Redefines the boundaries on the controversy over 
naturalism versus animism and defines the elements 
of naturalism, comparing and contrasting them with 
other viewpoints. Fills a gap in metasociological 
thought by specifying the characteristics of the non- 
natural explanations that naturalistic sociologists are 
rejecting. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: A Program for 
Self-Instructicn 


By LESLIE F. MALPASS, EDWIN P. MARTIN, PAUL 
R. GIVENS, and MAX O. HOCUTT, all University 
of South Florida. 416 pages, $7.50, clothbound. 
Soft-cover Text Edition available for classroom 
adoption, $4.95. 


A student-tested program, designed to introduce the 
student to significant areas of behavioral science: 
methods for evaluating behavior; selected theoretical 
approaches to personality; and an overview of philo- 
sophical concepts about the nature of man. 
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MEDICAL CARE: 
A READER IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Edited by W. Ricuarp Scorr, Stanford, and Epmunp Vorxarr, American Sociological 
Association. 595 pages. $9.95. 


MICROCOSM: 
STRUCTURAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION IN GROUPS 
By Puiuir E. Srarer, Brandeis. 276 pages. $7.95. 


JUSTICE WITHOUT TRIAL: 
LAW ENFORCEMENT IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
By Jerome Skoinick, Berkeley. 279 pages. $7.95, 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY ORGANIZATION 
Edited by Bernarp Farner, Illinois. 459 pages. Paper: $4.50. Cloth: $8.50. 


SIMULATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
By Anprew M. Scorr, North Carolina, with Wituram A. Lucas and Trun: Lucas. 
182 pages. $5.95. 


WORKING WITH GROUPS, 
Second Edition 
By Warrer M. Lirron, City School District, Rochester, N.Y. 288 pages. $6.95. 


ROLE THEORY: 
CONCEPTS AND RESEARCH 
Edited by Bruce J. Bropz, Missouri, and Epwin J. Tuomas, Michigan. 453 pages. $8.95. 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ORGANIZATIONS 
By Danret Karz and Rozerr L. Kaun, both of Michigan. 498 pages. $8.50. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND THE URBAN SCHOOL 


By Roserr E. Herrrorr, Florida State, and Nancy Sr. Jonn, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 289 pages. $7.95. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR PEACE 
By Morais I. Sre, N.Y.U. 258 pages. $7.95. 


COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY, AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 
By Samuet A. Stourrer. Now a Science Editions Paperback. 278 pages. Paper: $1.65. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN COMMUNITY SETTINGS: 
CLINICAL, EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, SOCIAL ASPECTS 
By Seymour B. Sarason, Murray Levine, Ira Gotpenserc, Dennis L. CuerLIn, and 
Epwarp M. Benner, all of Yale. Approx. 848 pages. Prob. $12.95. 
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SOCIAL INSECURITY: The Politics of Welfare 
GILBERT Y. STEINER + The Brookings Institution 


A critical examination of the role of politics in American public assistance policy- 
making based on the author’s years of research and personal experience in state 
government. In describing the process of determining welfare policy, the author 
explains why uncomplicated economic need does not necessarily bring uncompli- 
cated economic relief, and identifies the conditions under which states are able to 
flout federal policy. He illustrates how informal eligibility conditions are added to 
formal eligibility requirements; evaluates the policy-making influence of social 
workers, administrators, congressmen and recipients; and proposes changes in 


present public assistance policy. 
1966 + 260 pages - $6.00 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by ROLAND L. WARREN - Brandeis University 


A collection of 58 readings which emphasizes a variety of approaches to an analysis 
and conceptualization of communities of all sizes. The readings not only examine 
the nature, structure, anc patterns of communities but also discuss citizen partici- 
pation in community activities and planned community change. 


1966 + 640 pages - $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
ROLAND L. WARREN >» Brandeis University 


Systematically explores common characteristics in the changing patterns of structure 
and function of American communities. Studies of four American communities and 
a thorough presentation of social systems analysis lead to the model of community 
action and development described in the final chapter. Five major locality-relevant 
functions—-production, distribution, consumption, socialization, and mutual sup- 
port—are analyzed. A complete discussion of the community social system units 
and their relation to the larger society (vertical pattern) as well as to each other 


(horizontal pattern) is included. 
1963 + 347 pages += $6.00 
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DREAMS AND DEEDS 
Achievement Motivation in Nigeria 


By Rosert A, LEVINE 
With the assistance of EUGENE StTRANGMAN and LEONARD UNTERBERGER 


Robert LeVine asks if different rates and patterns of advancement in 
Africa are related to motivational differences between ethnic groups. To 
answer the question he analyzes dream reports, TAT scores, and achievement 
and obedience values in essays of school boys from three major ethnic 
groups in Nigeria: the Ibo, the Yoruba, and the Hausa. His analysis of per- 
sonality factors among the three groups indicates distinct tribal differences 
in motivation, differences which he compares to public opinion and occupa- 
tional mobility data on the same groups. This pioneering book opens up 
exciting possibilities for cross-cultural studies. 123 pages, $3.95 
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By WILLIAM STEPHENSON 


In this imaginative and controversial book William Stephenson recon- 
structs current theories of mass communication by the use of Q-methodology 
—self-correlating tests based on subjective rather than objective principles 
of measurement. Stephenson views mass communication as entertainment, as 
“fun” or “play,” offering the individual the opportunity to make selections 
expressing or enhancing his private self. With his methodology Stephenson 
analyzes the play aspects found in mass communication and in public atti- 
tudes about international relations, war and peace, ideologies, and national 
and social character. 208 pages, $5.00 
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Tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian Culture 


By Donatp N. LEVINE 


“Levine has produced a fine study of an extremely sophisticated and com- 
plex society. I find little to criticize, and heartily recommend it as one of the 
best books on Ethiopia to come out in years. Those of us who are firmly com- 
mitted to an interdisciplinary approach in African studies will especially 
appreciate the author’s effective use of the techniques of history and anthro- 
pology, as well as sociology.”—HAROLD G. MARCUS, Africa Report. 
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An Introduction to Social Psychology 


by Richard Dewey, University of New Hamp- 
shire, and W. J. Humber, Consulting Psycholo- 
gist, Milwaukee 


This stimulating text gives the beginning student 
of social psychology a clear conceptual grasp 
of the nature of the human individual acting 
on the sociocultural level. It emphasizes that 
biological heritage, environment, and learned 
or acquired attributes are meaningful only 


when perceived in interaction with each other. 
The first part of the book provides a thorough 
introduction to major concepts in social psy- 
chology. Later chapters present applications of 
these concepts to a study of significant age- 
group categories in society. Actual case his- 
tories are cited, and each chapter includes a 
helpful bibliography. 


1966, 672 pages, prob. $7.95 


Social Research: Strategy and Tacties 


by Bernard S. Phillips, Boston University 


Beginning students of social research will wel- 
come a text that shows the relationships be- 
tween sociological questions and methods of 
answering them, instead of relating extensive 
details about techniques whose appropriate- 
ness to particular research problems is unstated, 
A remarkably sophisticated and broad per- 
spective on sociclogical research, the book 
embodies two major views: that theory is the 


most vital research tool available to the social 
scientist and that research methods are best 
conceived of as strategies and techniques 
adopted by a community of scholars. Professor 
Phillips provides a comprehensive and critical 
study of many styles of research, evaluating 
such new techniques as axiomatic formulation, 
simulation and computer simulation, mathemat- 
ical models, and ratio scales. 


1966, 400 pages, prob. $7.95 


Sociology im Use: Selected Readings for 
the Introductory Course 


Edited by Donald M. Valdes and Dwight G. 
Dean, both of Denison University 


“This book of readings is in a class by itself.... 
It supplements theory with application of socio- 
logical knowledge ... takes the student into 
the every-day fields of life and illustrates how 
the knowledge obtained in sociology is actually 
being put fo use... .’—Sociology and Social 
Research 


The readings in this collection are distinguished 
by their consistent emphasis on applications of 
sociological knowledge. A Topical Index sup- 
plies an extensive subject classification of the 
selections for the convenience of instructors 
using varying syllabi for the introductory 
course, 


1965, 512 pages, $4.25 


Sociologiezl Theory: A Book of Readings, 
Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, 
and Bernard Rosenberg, The City College of 
The City University of New York 


Here are readings from past and present think- 
ers who have been concerned with developing 
theories about social reality rather than build- 
ing logical but irrelevant systems. The book is 


organized around such topics as culture, in- 
teraction, and social control, with the various 
important positions in sociology well represent- 
ed. An entirely new chapter on social disorgan- 
ization and deviance is included in this highly 
successful Second Edition. 


1964, 688 pages, $8.75 
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The first complete presentation of the thought 
of James K. Feibleman 


la “If the broader understanding of philosophy should 
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W le This much-needed book offers, for the first 
Or time, a full mosaic of Feibleman’s thought, 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF gathered from twenty-five published vol- 
JAMES K. umes. James K. Feibleman is now Chairman 
FEIBLEMAN of the Department of Philosophy at Tulane 

Edited and with an Introduction University. His work elicited special atten- 
by HUNTINGTON CAIRNS tion recently in Arnold Toynbee’s Recon- 
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TWO MAJOR SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES FROM PRENTICE-HALL... 


MODERNIZATION OF TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES SERIES 
edited by Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foundation, and Neil J. Smelser, University of California, Berkeley 


A comprehensive and coordinated series of supplementary books written by outstanding specialists, designed 
to give the social scientists’ view of the pace of social change in newly emergent areas, and to inform of the 
scientific endeavors in the “most remarkable revolution of our time.” Each published volume approx. 160 pp., 
paperbound $2.50, cloth $4.95 (Except where otherwise indicated by *asterisk.) 


URBANIZATION IN NEWLY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES—Gerald Breese, Princeton University 


Beginning with the scale and pace of urbanization in new areas throughout the world, Professor Breese com- 
paratively examines modern urbanization problems, emphasizing such issues as the role, form, and structure 
of the city, its inhabitants, its emergence, and its future. June 1966. 


MODERNIZATION: PROTEST AND CHANGE-S. N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Approaching modernization as a process of continuous change and system-transformation, Professor Eisenstadt 
explores the first phases of modernization and its problems, from which he develops a comparative analysis of 
situations of breakdown and sustained growth. October 1966. 


OTHER RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


*THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRY—Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foundation 
Cloth $4.50, Paper $2.25 


*TRADITIONAL EXCHANGE AND MODERN MARKETS—Cyril S. Belshaw, University of British Columbia 
Cloth $4.50, Paper $2.25 


FORTHCOMING TITLES 


SOCIAL INEQUALITY AND MODERNIZATION—Rheinhard Bendix, University of California, Berkeley 
THE CHANGING VILLAGE COMMUNITY—Joel M. Halpern, Brandeis University 

EDUCATION FOR AN UNCERTAIN WORLD—Marvin Bressler, Princeton University 

KINSHIP IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—Neil J. Smelser, University of California, Berkeley 
WORK IN TRADITIONAL AND MODERN SOCIETY—Stanley Hart Udy, Jr., Yale University 
POPULATION PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPING AREAS—Joseph J. Spengler, Duke University 


Tentative Future Titles: 

CHRISTIANITY, DEVELOPMENT, AND MODERN SOCIETY—Ivan Vallier, University of California at Berkeley 
READINGS IN URBANIZATION~Gerald Breese, Princeton University 
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READINGS IN MODERN SOCIOLOGY SERIES 
Edited by Alex Inkeles, Harvard University 


Designed as a supplement and complement to The Foundations of Modern Sociology Series, the volumes 
in Readings in Modern Sociology Series contain penetrating sociological investigations. Written by professional 
sociologists to provoke inquiry and to create intellectual stimulation. Each volume approx. 290 pp., paper- 
bound $3.95 


READINGS ON SOCIAL CHANGE—edited by Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foundation, and Robert Cook, 
Yale University 


A reader which parallels, amplifies and supplements W. E. Moore’s SOCIAL CHANGE with articles which range 
across scholarly boundaries and levels of abstractedness. There is an emphasis upon the transformation of 
societies which accompanies industrialization, as well as emerging questions about post-industrial society. Fall 
1966 


READINGS ON SOCIETIES—edited by Talcott Parsons and Victor lidz, both of Harvard University. A 
forthcoming publication 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE “READINGS” SERIES: 


READINGS ON MODERN SOCIOLOGY—edited by Alex Inkeles, Harvard University 

READINGS ON ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY—edited by Neil J. Smelser, University of California, Berkeley 
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READINGS ON DEVIANCE AND CONTROL—edited by Albert K. Cohen, University of Connecticut 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 (Prices shown are for student use.) 
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HANDBOOK OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT E. L. FARIS e University of Washington 


This important reference work summarizes all the major research areas of modern 
sociology. “Frontier research” never before published takes precedence over gen- 
eral textbook material. The editor interrelates the material and indicates the trends 
in contemporary sociology. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY are: 


Robert E. L. Faris, The Discipline of Sociology 

Otis Dudley Duncan, Social Organization and the Ecosystem 

Irene B, Taeuber, Population and Society 

Gidéon Sjoberg, The Rural-Urban Dimension in Preindustrial, Transitional, and 
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David Matza, Position and Behavior Patterns of Youth 
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Otto N. Larsen, Social Effects of Mass Communication 

Ralph H, Turner, Collective Behavior 

Lewis M. Killian, Social Movements 
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W. Richard Scott, Theory of Organizations 

Kaare Svalastoga, Social Differentiation 

Frank R. Westie, Race and Ethnic Relations 

Edward Gross, Industrial Relations 
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Burton R. Clark, Sociology of Education 

Louis Schneider, Problems in the Sociology of Religion 

Scott Greer and Peter Orleans, Political Sociology 

Norman Kaplan, Sociology of Science 

Wilbert E. Moore, Social Aspects of Economic Development 

William R. Catton, Jr., The Development of Sociological Thought 

George Caspar Homans, Contemporary Theory in Sociology. 

Matilda White Riley, Sources and Types of Sociological Data 

James S. Coleman, Mathematical Models and Computer Simulation 


1964 e 1088 pages + $17.50 
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Attributes of Innovations as Factors in Diffusion’ 


Frederick C. Fliegel and Joseph E. Kivlin 


ABSTRACT 


Differences among innovations are important variables in explaining the diffusion process. Data on 
rate of adoption of thirty-three modern farm practices and farmers’ perceptions of fifteen attributes 
of those practices are subjected to partial correlation analysis. For this sample of relatively prosperous 
farmers, innovations perceived as most rewarding and least risky are accepted most rapidly, as expected; 
high costs do not serve as a brake on adoption; directcontribution of the innovation to a major occupa- 
tional interest enhances adoption, while complexity and the pervasiveness of consequences following from 
acceptance have no effect. Further studies with different types of respondents and different innovations 
should yield a scheme for classifying the item which is being adopted and thus permit better prediction 


of the diffusion process. 


The continuing strong interest in research 
on the diffusion of innovations has resulted 
in an increasingly large body of research 
reports and also, fortunately, in periodic 
efforts to summarize and to systematize the 
many reported findings.? These summaries 
are useful for purposes of planning new 
studies and for integrating diffusion re- 
search with the general areas of social and 
cultural change.? The diffusion process it- 
self has been variously conceptualized but 
basically includes: two types of actors, an 
advocate of change and a potential accep- 
tor of change; the situations in which these 


1 Authorized for publication on December 17, 
1965, as paper number 3087 in the journal series of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


* Several of the more recent are Herbert F. Lion- 
berger, Adoption of New Ideas and Practices 
(Ames: Iowa State University Press, 1960); Everett 
M. Rogers, Difusion of Innovations (New York: 
Free Press, 1962); and Elihu Katz, Martin L. 
Levin, and Herbert Hamilton, “Traditions of Re- 
search on the Diffusion of Innovation,” American 
Sociological Review, XXVIII (April, 1963), 237- 
52. 


actors operate; communication between the 
actors; and the subject of that communica- 
tion, a new thing or idea. One of the points 
of weakness noted in several of the recent 
summaries of research is a failure to deal 
explicitly with variability in the latter ele- 
ment, the innovation itself, and it is to this 


* Diffusion of innovations has the status of a 
bastard child with respect to the parent interests 
in social and cultural change: too big to ignore but 
unlikely to be given full recognition. LaPiere, for 
example, regards this area of research as largely 
irrelevant to the study of social change (Richard 
T. LaPiere, Social Change [New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1965]). Wilbert E. Moore is willing 
to recognize the existence of such a research inter- 
est but rejects most of the work as trivial (Secial 
Change [Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1963], esp. pp. 85-88). Barnett, on the other 
hand, takes the position that innovation and diffu- 
sion are twin processes which together provide a 
key to considerably broader understanding of 
change (Homer G. Barnett, Innovation [New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953]). It is our 
opinion that building on Barnett’s approach will 
eventually provide a basis for integrating diffusion 
research into more general treatments of change. 
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point that the present study is addressed.* 

Failure to take into account similarities 
and differences among innovations makes it 
problematical at best to generalize from 
the known determinants of adoption of a 
given innovation to a second or third inno- 
vation. That it is not now possible to put 
innovations on some common footing, and 
thus generalize across innovations, can per- 
haps best be illustrated by citing a well- 
known case, the diffusion of hybrid corn. 
Over twenty years ago, Ryan and Gross 
pointed out that the possibility of trying 
out the new seed on a small scale, prior to 
full acceptance, might be an important fac- 
tor in explaining the rapid adoption of 
hybrid corn. Today this proposition has 
essentially the same standing it had at the 
earlier time; it continues to be interesting 
and potentially useful but largely untested. 
The objective of this study is to specify a 
set of attributes of innovations, including 
the above-mentioned divisibility for trial, 
and to explore the extent to which these 
attributes have general utility in account- 
ing for differences in rate of adoption for 
one type of innovation: modern farm 
practices.® 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The general idea that innovations could 
and should be classified on the basis of 
common characteristics is quite old. Tarde, 
for example, argued that “A nation which 
is becoming civilized and whose wants are 


*See esp. Rogers, op. cit., chap. v; and Katz et 
al., op. cit. 

5 Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Gross, “The Diffusion 
of Hybrid Seed Corn in Two Iowa Communities,” 
Rural Sociology, VIII (March, 1943), 15-24. 


$ The present study is a modification and expan- 
sion of an earlier study (see Joseph E. Kivlin, 
“Characteristics of Farm Practices Associated with 
Rate of Adoption” [unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, 1960]; and 
Frederick C. Fliegel and Joseph E. Kivlin, “Farm 
Practice Attributes and Adoption Rates,” Social 
Forces, XL [May, 1962], 364-70). An account of 
changes in method and procedure is included in 
Fliegel and Kivlin, Farmers’ Perceptions of Farm 
Practice Attributes,” Rural Sociology (in press). 
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multiplying consumes much more than it 
desires to produce. That amounts to saying 
... that the diffusion of sentiments antici- 
pates that of talents.”* Ogburn’s familiar 
distinction between material and non-ma- 
terial innovations and the implications of 
this difference for the diffusion process 
should also be mentioned.® More recently a 
variety of other classifications have been 
suggested, some of which go beyond simple 
dichotomies to treat innovations as posses- 
sing a variety of attributes, but little sys- 
tematic research has been undertaken to 
verify the utility of any of these classifica- 
tions.® 

The shortage of research in this area 
stems, at least in part, from the considera- 
ble complexity of the research task. The fol- 
lowing description of our study design can 
serve both as background for the analysis 
which follows and as an outline of the design 
problems which must be solved if this theo- 
retically important but, in practice, elusive 
research area is to be explored. Five major 
design problems are discussed: (1) control- 
ling for the effects of personal, social, and 
situational factors known to have an im- 
pact on the diffusion process in order to 
permit an explicit focus on variability 
among innovations; (2) determining which 
aspects or attributes of innovations might 
be relevant; (3) maximizing variability in 
the focal area by including as many inno- 
vations as possible in the study design; 
(4) measuring the selected attributes of in- 
novations; and (5) working out a method 
for considering the effects of each attribute 
in the context of other relevant attributes, 
since presumably no single attribute com- 
pletely describes a given innovation. 

The first problem, that of controlling on 
some variables in order to concentrate on 


1 Gabriel Tarde, The Laws of Imitation, trans. 
Elsie Clews Parsons (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter 
Smith, Publisher, 1962), pp. 207-8. 


®* Wiliam F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: 
Viking Press, 1922). 

° Lionberger, op. cit., pp. 104-5; Rogers, of. cit., 
chap v; and Katz et al., op. cit. 
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others, is common enough in research, 
though no less important for being com- 
mon, Either purposive sampling or the se- 
lection of a sufficiently large sample to per- 
mit use of statistical controls is suited to 
the task. In the present case, a purposive 
sample of 229 farm operators was selected 
from a single Pennsylvania county to help 
insure that a given innovation would be 
applicable on each farm.1° More important, 
however, the sample was drawn to mini- 
mize variation in personal and situational 
factors which have repeatedly been shown 
to affect adoption decisions. In effect, the 
sample consists of sole owner-operators of 
medium-sized, commercial dairy farms; all 
had been farming independently since at 
least 1952; and extremes of age and educa- 
tion were eliminated.4 

A second design problem is related to 
the expressed desirability of a research 
focus on variability among innovations. 
Such variability can be maximized, in part, 
by taking into account as many as possible 
of the relevant facets of innovations. “But 
the trouble is that nobody is quite sure 
what dimensions of an item are relevant,” 
as Katz, Levin, and Hamilton point out.” 


1 Susquehanna, the county chosen, is part of a 
larger area which is relatively homogeneous with 
respect to soils and other physical and economic 
factors. In addition, almost all dairy farmers in the 
county ship their milk to the same market, thus 
minimizing the effect of differences in market regu- 
lations on practice adoption. Dairymen in those 
townships adjacent to New York State were not 
contacted in order to avoid the possible effect of 
differences in promotion of farm-practice adop- 
tion between the two states. 


Further details on sampling restrictions are as 
follows: Herd size had to be between sixteen and 
forty-nine dairy cows in the year prior to the 
study; milk had to be sold to the dominant mar- 
ket; respondents had to be between 25 and 59 years 
of age with at least 8 years but no more than 12 
years of formal schooling, and had to be members 
of at least one business or social organization. Less 
than 250 farmers in the county were eligible for the 
study and, of these, 229 (93 per cent), were inter- 
viewed. The remainder could not be interviewed 
for a variety of reasons, including several refusals. 


2 Op. cit, p. 244. 
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These authors go on to cite such attributes 
of innovations as their cost, profitability, 
communicability, the degree of risk in- 
volved in acceptance, and several other at- 
tributes which have received some atten- 
tion at various times and places.!ë The fact 
remains, however, that much detailed work 
remains to be done to determine which at- 
tributes are relevant under given circum- 
stances. 

For purposes of the present study, those 
attributes of innovations which have been 
suggested or shown to have some bearing 
on the diffusion process were listed in de- 
tail. Given the decision to focus on inno- 
vations having direct implications for agri- 
cultural production, it was imperative to 
include such attributes as costs, profitabil- 
ity, and risk, some of which might be ir- 
relevant with regard to diffusion of innova- 
tions in consumer goods or public health 
practices, for example. A number of more 
general attributes were included, however, 
as shown in Table 1.14 The intent was to 
arrive at a set of categories which could 
describe all of the major facets of agricul- 
tural innovations which might have some 
bearing on the diffusion process. 

Third, having minimized variation in 
personal, social, and situational factors 
which affect the diffusion process, and hav- 
ing selected certain facets of the innovation 
for study, it is also desirable to maximize 
variability in this focal area by including 
as many innovations as possible in the re- 
search design. The rural sociologist has 
been in a strategic position in this respect 
in that American rural society has been 
quite literally revolutionized in recent dec- 
ades by the introduction of many new 


8 Ibid. 


4 The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
characteristics of innovations (cf. Barnett, of. cit., 
p. 329) is not employed here. Extrinsic charac- 
teristics are presumably a function of the situa- 
tion into which the innovation is introduced, in- 
volving questions of feasibility of adoption rather 
than basic acceptability of an innovation. The dis- 
tinction is not used here because the situation into 
which innovations are introduced has been “held 
constant” by purposive sampling. 
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ideas. There has also been considerable 
support for research on the diffusion of 
these ideas, without specification that only 
one or a small number of innovations were 
to be emphasized. Rural sociologists have 
capitalized on this permissive situation by 
constructing defensible measures of general 
adoption behavior within a given substan- 
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health practices has met with little suc- 
cess.!’ Thus there is a need for the type 
of study reported here, to develop “a ‘con- 
tent analytic’ scheme for classifying the 
item which is diffusing.” 

In the present study, the analysis has 
been restricted to only one type of inno- 
vation, modern farm practices, with an em- 


TABLE i 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF FIFTEEN ATTRIBUTES OF MODERN FARM PRACTICES, 
AND FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY-THREE PRACTICES 
BY MEDIAN ATTRIBUTE SCORES 








RATING SCALE 
































ATTRIBUTE 
1 2 3 4 
(Low) (High) 
1. Initial cost: how much does it cost to buy or start using 7 13 12 1 
2. Continuing cost: how much money does it cost to run or to 
Keep UStH a ETE a E ENE eck oe eee 4 15 13 1 
3. Rate of cost recovery: how long does it take to get time, labor, 
or money costs back on mm. ge eee cee eens 1 15 15 2 
4. Payoff: how well does pay off (in money).............5 0 7 21 5 
5. Social approval: are people likely to look up to a farmer be- 
cause he uSeS————-.. eee cece tee ne een eee eeaaes 3 14 14 2 
6. Saving of time: how much time does——~—~save in getting the 
immediate job Cone = .0.2.050 Kote ok ewe hae hehe wa tenh ya 7 14 8 4 
7. Saving of discomfort: how much does————save hard, dirty, 
OL SWEALY WOE Se ACE E nes ere RN ee Meee 12 11 4 6 
8. Regularity of reward: does-~-——-show results every time...... 0 2 25 6 
9. Divisibility for trial: how easy is it to try out first, on a 
small SCAG sc ciranean a N A Ramee te weg aes 1 10 16 6 
10. Complexity: how easy is it to understand and use-———-........ 1 12 14 6 
11. Clarity of results: how clearly do results of——-—show up..... 0 2 13 18 
12. Compatibility: how much different is from older ways of 
GOING the 1007 arera aaa eee atau ee oe ahem ENEG 5 16 12 0 
13. Association with dairying: how much does have to do 
directly with cows or handling milk... ......... 00... ce eeu 6 4, 14 9 
14. Mechanical attraction: how much interest would have 
for the farmer who likes to work with machinery............ 8 6 10 9 
15. Pervasiveness: how much does Jead to other changes or 
DIAG aE i Al fC icWenns 0a 3 Some T E E E E heen 7 21 5 0 


* Field ratings were reversed to conform to the wording of the attribute title. 


tive area, such as agriculture.4> Even at 
this level of generality, however, the meas- 
ures are crude./® Bridging the gap between 
agricultural innovations and, say, modern 


1 James H. Copp, Personal and Social Factors 
Associated with Rate of Adoption of Recommended 
Farm Practices among Cattlemen (Technical Bulle- 
tin 83 [Manhattan: Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1956]); and Fliegel, “A Multiple 
Correlation Analysis of Factors Associated with 
Adoption of Farm Practices,” Rural Sociology, 
XXI (September—December, 1956), 284, 292. 


phasis on maximizing variability within 
that type. A list of fifty-nine new farm 
practices was drawn up and adoption his- 


8 Everett M. Rogers and L. Edna Rogers, “A 
Methodological Analysis of Adoption Scales,” 
Rural Sociology, XXVI (December, 1961), 325~36. 

” See, for example, Eugene A. Wilkening, Adop- 
tion of Improved Farm Practices as Related to 
Family Factors (Research Bulletin 183 [Madison: 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 1953]), 
pp. 22-27. 

18 Katz et al, op. cit, p. 252, 
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tories were obtained from the sample of 
229 dairy farm operators. For a variety of 


reasons, this list of innovations had to be 


reduced until only thirty-three innovations 
remained for the present analysis.49 Some 
innovations had been accepted by so few 
respondents that reliable measures of rate 
of adoption would not be established. ‘It 
became apparent that several innovations 
were in process of being superseded by still 
newer ideas, which meant that the older 
ones had to be dropped, and so on. The 
important point here, with regard to meth- 
odology, is that the unit of analysis is the 
innovation itself. Tests of hypotheses based 
on data from thirty-three cases must be 
treated with caution. On the other hand, 
the prospects for including substantially 
larger numbers of innovations in a mean- 
ingful research design are not bright until 
some progress is made toward establishing 
comparability among these innovations. For 
the present, the type of analysis undertaken 
here will have to be based on relatively 
small numbers of cases. 

The fourth problem is that of measuring 
attributes of innovations. A particular and 
very basic aspect of this problem is to de- 
termine what type of criteria should be 
used in constructing the measures, objec- 
tive or subjective. Menzel, for example, 
made a very insightful analysis of several 
attributes of innovations in the field of 
medicine, and relied on designations of in- 
novations as more or less communicable, 
risky, or pervasive in their consequences, 
from the researcher’s point of view.*° Most 
of the other diffusion studies in which at- 
tributes of innovations have been consid- 
ered have also minimized the subjective 


2 The thirty-three practices cover the entire range 
of modern practices recommended for dairy farms 
in the area: soil management and fertilization 
practices; crop selection, production, and process- 
ing for feed; dairy cow breeding, feeding, and 
maintenance practices; farm machinery to facilitate 
the various tasks; and general farm management 
practices. Although the range seems wide, the 
thirty-three practices are in fact reasonably repre- 
sentative of homogeneous, universal, modern farm 
practices recommended in the study area. 
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element.” Rogers, on the other hand, argues 
strongly that the degree to which a given 
Innovation possesses a particular attribute 
should be measured from the point of view 
of the potential acceptor or rejector of that 
innovation.” A new seed variety, for ex- 
ample, may objectively yield more than an 
old variety. Unless this difference can be 
perceived by the user of this seed, however, 
the objective difference will not predispose 
the user to accept the new variety. 

In the present study, it was decided to 
focus on the subjective approach, to try to 
obtain at least an estimate of farmers’ per- 
ceptions, on grounds that farmers’ per- 
ceptions would be likely to differ more 
from objective descriptions of innovations 
than would be the case for, say, a sample 
of medical practitioners.2? Each of fifteen 
attributes was operationalized in terms of 
a four-point scale to reflect degree of pos- 
session of the attribute. The farm opera- 
tors who had provided data on rate of 
adoption of new practices were then re- 
interviewed to rank these practices on each 
of the attribute scales.2* Because of the 


= Herbert Menzel, “Innovation, Integration, and 
Marginality: A Survey of Physicians,” American 
Sociological Review, XXV (October, 1960), 704~ 
13, 


2 Rogers, op. cit, chap. v. A recent study by 
Wilkening and others shows clearly that farmers 
perceive differences among practices on several at- 
tributes, but the effect of these differences on adop- 
tion behavior is not reported (see E. A. Wilkening, 
Joan Tulley, and Hartley Presser, “Communica- 
tion and Acceptance of Recommended Farm Prac- 
tices among Dairy Farmers of Northern Victoria,” 
Rural Sociology, XXVII [June, 1962], 116-97). 


2 Rogers, op. cit., p. 124. 


*In another study, which is now in the design 
stage, attribute ratings will be obtained from po- 
tential acceptors of innovations, from local ad- 
vocates of the innovations, and from scientists in- 
volved in developing the innovations, to assess 
differences in perceptions from the several points 
of view. 


* Rate-of-adoption data were obtained in 1959, 
whereas the fifteen attribute ratings were obtained 
from the same respondents in 1964. The five-year 
time lapse was not planned for in the original study 
design but does have one advantage: Respondents 
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magnitude of this task from a respondent’s 
point of view, rating thirty-three farm 
practices on each of fifteen attribute scales, 
a so-called split-sample interview proce- 
dure was worked out. A given respondent 
rated the list of practices on three to four 
of the attribute scales, the next respond- 
ent repeated the procedure on the succeed- 
ing three to four attribute scales, and so on. 
An average of twelve ratings for each prac- 
tice on each of the fifteen attribute scales 
was obtained in this manner. The several 
separate ratings were then pooled to de- 
rive a median rating for each of the prac- 
tices on every attribute.*® The net result 
is, then, not a measure of individual per- 
ceptions of the attributes, but an estimate 
of the shared perceptions of a particular 
segment of the community, the sample hav- 
ing been selected to minimize socioeco- 
nomic differences.2° Table 1 shows the 
frequency distribution of practices by at- 
tribute-scale category. 

A fifth and final design problem consists 


should not have felt obliged to rationalize their 
adoption behavior in providing the attribute rat- 
ings since the two sets of data were obtained 
separately. The most serious disadvantage is that 
it contributes to the general problem of time lapse 
between adoption decisions and specification of 
perceptions. Since we are not dealing here with 
individual perceptions in relation to past decisions, 
we do not, for present purposes, regard this as a 
serious problem. 


* Comparison of arithmetic average ratings with 
median ratings showed essentially no difference. 
The median was preferred for its numerical sim- 
plicity. 

7 We use the terms “estimate” of “shared” per- 
ceptions because a given rating is based on an 
average of twelve individuals’ responses, not the 
entire sample; therefore, the rating represents an 
estimate; and because a treatment of individual 
perceptions would have to link the individual adop- 
tion decision with the individual’s perception of 
the practice, ideally by obtaining perception data 
at the time of decision-making. Our data involve a 
variable time lapse between decision-making and 
assessment of perceptions. We can argue that we 
have measured prevailing shared perceptions, and 
we relate these to aggregate behavior with respect 
to given innovations. 
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of the following: If a given innovation is 
viewed as a thing or idea which has several 
facets and if these several facets are hy- 
pothesized to influence the acceptance of 
that innovation, then the tests of such 
hypotheses must take into account the com- 
plex of facets. This is again a relatively 
straightforward design question, though 
doing something about it presents certain 
problems. Perhaps the most obvious illus- 
tration would be a consideration of the cash 
outlay required to adopt an agricultural 
innovation. The positive or negative effects 
of such costs on the adoption of the innova- 
tion can hardly be assessed without also con- 
sidering monetary returns, since agricultural 
innovations are usually intended to in- 
crease productivity. The same type of rea- 
soning can be extended to other attributes 
—high costs and high returns may also 
involve high risks, and so on. This is not 
to argue that the potential acceptor or re- 
jector of an innovation can precisely weigh 
and balance a variety of perceived attri- 
butes of that innovation in arriving at an 
adoption decision. The point is that if 
various attributes are perceived, the pos- 
sibility of interrelationships among them 
must be taken into account. 

Partial correlation was used in the pres- 
ent study to isolate the effect of any given 
attribute on rate of adoption while taking 
into account the effects of all the others. 
The techniques of partial correlation are 
well suited to the task and readily avail- 
able via modern computers. Some assump- 
tions regarding measurement which apply 
to both the simple and partial correlations 
used here are less easy to deal with. It can 
be noted in Table 1, for example, that the 
frequency distributions on several of the 
attributes scales are skewed. A more seri- 
ous problem, however, goes back to the 
previously mentioned problem of a small 
number of cases. Misclassification of only 
one or a few cases can seriously affect the 
size of coefficients based on small samples. 
The ramifications of such error involved 
in the use of more complex statistical tech- 
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niques—in this case, fourteenth-order par- 
tial correlation—are hard to estimate, but 
should lead to caution in interpreting re- 
sults. 


RESULTS 


Results of the analysis are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 summarizes the 
specific tests of research hypotheses con- 
cerning the relationships between median 
attribute ratings on the thirty-three farm 
practices and the rate at which those prac- 
tices had been adopted in the study area.?” 


% The average percentage of adoption per year for 
the eight consecutive years of most rapid adoption 
of a given practice is the measure used for the 
dependent variable. This procedure was used to 
allow for the fact that some practices had been 
available in the study area for longer periods of 
time than others (only practices which had been 
available for at least eight years were considered) 
and also to minimize the effects of spurts in adop- 
tion in a particular year because of weather con- 
ditions or other seasonal factors. Selection of eight 
years as the appropriate time span was based on 
a considered judgment of the actual “growth” 
curves for the practices. Respondents, contacted 
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In each case, the expected direction of the 
relationship is indicated,.and the simple 
and fourteenth-order partial correlations 
which constitute the tests of hypotheses 
are reported. Special emphasis is placed 
on the partial correlations because of the 


in 1959, were asked to recall adoptions back to 
1942. The time span over which change could 
take place is actually shorter, however, in that al- 
most no new adoptions took place during the war 
years, 1942 through 1944, and the interviewing 
took place during 1959; therefore, the record is 
not complete for that year. In practical terms, 
then, the adoption histories cover fourteen full 
years, 1945 through 1958. Calculation of rate of 
adoption over the eight “steepest” years repre- 
sented, for this particular sample, a simple and 
apparently accurate way of describing the degree 
of slope in the curves. Only one practice, the use 
of a stem crusher (a machine for preparing hay), 
was seriously “misclassified” by using this proce- 
dure. The first adoption of this practice occurred 
in 1950, only three other adoptions took place in 
the. following six years, and then the curve rose 
steeply for three years. Calculation of rate over 
eight years deflated the effect of the rapid spurt, 
which may or may not reflect the “real” adoption 
rate for the practice. 


TABLE 2 


EXPECTED AND ACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTRIBUTES 
OF FARM PRACTICES AND RATE OF ADOPTION 


Rerarionsares wira Rare or ADOPTION* 


ATTRIBUTE 

Expected Simple Partial 

Direction Correlation Correlation 
1. Initialcost...........6. - -+.10 + .43 
2. Continuing cost......... _ + .O1 — 24 
3. Rate of cost recovery.... -+ ~, 10 — 29 
A PAVOU s oniu@adcdece sees mje + .23 +t ,36 
5. Social approval........ “+ — 02 -+.13 
6. Saving of time.......... 4+- -t.20 -+.10 
7. Saving of discomfort..... -+ + 25 +.11 
8. Regularity of reward.... a +, 14 + .30 
9. Divisibility for trial..... i +-.36 + .44 
10. Complexity............. mm ~~ 19 — .00 
11. Clarity of results..... nes -+ -}-.07 — 23 
12. Compatibility........ or of —~ 28 +17 
13. Association with dairying. +. --.07 +-.31 
14. Mechanical attraction... -4 —.16 ~ .06 
15. Pervasiveness........... = ~ , 28 — .06 


* With VW = 33 and 31 d.f. for the zero-order figures, an r value of .30 is required for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. With N = 33 and 17 d.f. for the fourteenth-order figures, an r 
value of .39 is required at the .05 level. The coefficients are Pearsonian, probabilities are 
one-tailed. In view of the small number of cases, purposive selection of sample, as well as 
measurement problems, the coefficients should be regarded as suggestive of what might be 
found if more rigorous statistical criteria were met, 
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likelihood that attributes of innovations are 
perceived as part of a complex. Intercorre- 
lations among the various attribute scales 
are reported in Table 3. 

In the description of the analysis which 
follows, an attempt is made to group the 
attributes into somewhat broader categor- 
ies in order to facilitate the collation of 
these results with the results of other 
studies.?® It will be noted that several attri- 
butes are discussed under two or more 
headings. The magnitude of economic re- 
turn (payoff), for example, is of impor- 
tance both in the sense of economic in- 
centive and as an attribute facilitating 
communication about an innovation. This 
again illustrates the multifaceted nature 
of innovations and the need for careful def- 
inition of concepts in order to arrive at 
conclusions which have some general rele- 
vance, One other point regarding generali- 
zation must be stressed: The present data 
were deliberately obtained from a homo- 
geneous sample of respondents; thus gen- 
eralizations to other types of respondents 
are not warranted.”® 


COST ATTRIBUTES 


The costs of adopting a new idea and 
putting it into operation have frequently 
been mentioned as obstacles to rapid adop- 
tion, usually with at least an implicit “other 
things being equal” assumption involved 
in the discussion.2® Actual perceptions of 
costs, and especially the perceptions of 
costs in a context of returns and other 
attributes have not been analyzed, how- 
ever. In this study, initial cost and contin- 


8 A factor analysis of intercorrelations among 
the attribute scales, currently in process, should 
help to reduce the many attributes to a few basic 
categories. 


* Preliminary results from a contrasting sample 
of small-scale farmers show substantial differences. 


2 The term “relative advantage” can subsume 
both costs and returns (see Rogers, of. cit., chap. 
v). This concept was not used in the present study 
on grounds that it can be interpreted to include a 
variety of attributes which we prefer to treat 
separately. 
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uing costs (or operating costs) were con- 
sidered separately, with the expectation 
that high costs would deter rapid adoption 
of innovations. 

Consideration was also given to a dif- 
ferent type of cost attribute—social cost 
or “penalty,” as Barnett expresses it— 
but the attribute was not included.*! Since 
we are dealing here with innovations which 
have been designed for the farmer, at least 
in an aggregate sense, it was decided that 
the risk of being criticized by friends and 
neighbors for adopting these innovations 
would not be of major importance. Another 
factor entering into the decision to omit 
this attribute from the study was that those 
innovations accepted by only a few re- 
spondents had been dropped from the 
analysis. The primary reason for dropping 
these innovations was that rate of adop- 
tion could not be reliably calculated, but 
one of the effects of this action was to elim- 
inate those adoption situations most likely 
to evoke critical comment and thus exact a 
social cost.3* In a less structured diffusion 
situation, and especially with reference to 
cross-cultural diffusion, both social cost and 
its obverse, social reward, may well be im- 
portant factors in diffusion of innovations 
and should be given higher priority. 

As shown in Table 2, the initial cost in- 
volved in adopting an innovation is not a 
deterrent to rapid adoption for this sample. 
The simple correlation is low but positive, 
and the partial correlation is also positive 
and considerably higher. The hypothesis 
of high initial cost as a deterrent cannot 
be accepted. Respondents of the type dealt 
with here are apparently willing to adopt 
relatively expensive innovations, probably 
as part of a general emphasis on expan- 
sion of farm enterprises and substitution 


3i Barnett, of. cit., pp. 371-72. 


*? As a matter of fact, however, the obverse of 
this attribute, social approval, was included in the 
study in order at least to explore the relevance of 
this type of attribute. The results are discussed un- 
der the general heading of “returns,” but, antici- 
pating the discussion somewhat, the reservations 
expressed above seem to be warranted. 
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of capital for labor.’ It should be noted 
that the positive relationship between per- 
ceptions of high initial cost and rate of 
adoption is mot a function of the fact that 
respondents expect the greatest returns from 
these same practices. The effect of expected 
returns is taken into account in the par- 
tial correlation. Beyond this, however, re- 
spondents’ perceptions of innovations in- 
volving high initial costs are negatively 
related to perceptions of “payoff,” although 
the correlation is not large (Table 3). 
The hypothesis that high continuing 
costs would act as a deterrent to rapid 
adoption receives at least partial support. 
The simple correlation between continuing 
cost and rate of adoption is almost zero, 
but the modest partial correlation is in the 
expected negative direction. One reason 
for the different effects of the two types 
of costs could be a preference for using 
current income to deal with operating costs, 
with credit playing a more prominent role 
in capital investment. No data are avail- 
able to test this proposition, however. 


RETURNS 


Three attributes were included under 
this heading: rate of cost recovery; magni- 
tude of return, or payoff; and a non-eco- 
nomic attribute, social approval, Taking 
up these attributes in the order presented, 
the hypothesized positive relationship be- 
tween rapid recovery of costs and rate of 
adoption was not found. This is consistent 
with the finding on initial cost. The farm 
operators studied here are apparently quite 
willing to make investments and wait for 
those investments to bear fruit. 

This is not to say that returns are not 
important, since payoff is positively asso- 
ciated with rate of adoption, especially 
when the other attributes are taken into 
account. The straightforward economic 
argument, that magnitude of financial re- 
ward is an important factor in achieving 


3 This process is described for a comparable area 
in W. K. Waters and W. L. Barr, This Business of 
Dairy Farming, 1942 and 1956 (Bulletin 638 [Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1958]). 
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rapid acceptance of new ideas, receives 
considerable support from these findings.34 
Social approval, on the other hand, does 
not seem to be an important factor in ex- 
plaining rate of adoption in this context. 
The partial correlation (shown in Table 2) 
is positive as expected, but quite low. As 
suggested previously, it may well be that 
social approval or disapproval would be 
of greater importance in explaining diffu- 
sion in some situations, especially where 
modern technology is still something of a 
rarity. 


EFFICIENCY 


The term “efficiency” is used here in a 
rather broad sense to include two attributes 
of farm practices. Saving of time has direct 
economic implications. Saving of discom- 
fort is conceptually similar to time savings 
but involves a shift in perspective to non- 
economic factors. Table 3 shows that the 
two attributes are in fact rather closely 
related. 

Farmers’ perceptions that innovations 
would save working time were hypothesized 
to be positively associated with rate of 
adoption. Both the simple and partial cor- 
relations are positive in sign; thus the 
hypothesis receives some support. The par- 
tial correlation is quite low, however, sug- 
gesting that potential time savings are 
overshadowed by other attributes for the 
type of respondent studied here. Essential- 
ly the same conclusions can be stated for 
savings of discomfort. Relief from odious 
or difficult tasks seems to exert a modest 
positive influence on adoption decisions 
but is not important in the context of 
other attributes perceived by the decision- 
maker. 


RISK AND UNCERTAINTY 


The perception that an innovation will 
produce the desired results over repeated 
trials may be of somewhat greater impor- 
tance in respondents’ adoption decisions. 
Regularity of reward is positively associated 


% This point is stressed in Theodore W. Schultz, 
Transforming Traditional Agriculture (New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1964). 
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with rate of adoption, as hypothesized, and 
_ in this case the inclusion of the other at- 
tributes in the partial correlation analysis 
raises the coefficient. This attribute also 
has some bearing on the concept of efficien- 
cy discussed above. Barnett refers to effi- 
ciency in the ultimate sense of “Will it 
work?”85 Respondents’ perceptions of an 
innovation as reliable, thus reducing un- 
certainty in adoption decisions, may be a 
factor of some importance in encouraging 
rapid diffusion. 

Another attribute under this heading, 
divisibility for trial, refers directly to min- 
imization of risk involved in adopting inno- 
vations. This attribute has frequently been 
mentioned as an important factor in the 
diffusion process. The possibility of try- 
ing out an innovation on a small scale prior 
to full adoption has direct economic impli- 
cations but is also of interest in the sense 
of minimizing possible unanticipated con- 
sequences, non-economic as well as eco- 
nomic. For the present sample, the rela- 
tionship between divisibility for trial and 
rate of adoption is relatively large at the 
zero-order level and increases when other 
attributes are taken into account. It is 
concluded that this attribute is an impor- 
tant factor in encouraging rapid adoption 
in the study population.?" 


COMMUNICABILITY OF THE INNOVATION 
AND ITS EFFECTS 


Four attributes are included under this 
heading: complexity, which refers directly 
to the problem of conveying an idea to the 
potential adopter; clarity of results; regu- 
larity of reward; and payoff, or the magni- 
tude of the reward, all of which refer to the 
results of adopting an innovation and the 


3 Op. cit., pp. 359-60. 


" Ryan and Gross, op. cit. The more recent ref- 
erences are given in Rogers, op. cit., chap. v. 


3 The opposite substantive conclusion was drawn 
from the forerunner of this study (see Fliegel and 
Kivlin, “Farm Practice Attributes and Adoption 
Rates,” op. cit.). The difference in results stems 
from modification of the operational definition of 
the variable (see Fliegel and Kivlin, “Farmers’ 
Perceptions of Farm Practice Attributes,” of. cit.), 
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problem of demonstrating that an innova- 
tion is in fact effective. While economists 
have stressed the economic aspects of some 
of these attributes, communication re- 
searchers and anthropologists have also 
shown considerable interest.28 Erasmus, 
for example, makes a strong case for the 
importance of dramatic results, which can 
be perceived by the casual observer, as a 
major factor in adoption, especially in tra- 
ditional societies.3® This extends the idea 
of sheer economic reward and economic in- 
centive to include perceivability of the 
reward, whatever the nature of that reward. 
In general, the communicability of inno- 
vations seems to have a substantial bearing 
on the diffusion process, even for a relative- 
ly sophisticated sample such as the one 
utilized here. Regularity of reward and 
payoff have already been discussed under 
other headings, thus the detailed results 
will not be repeated here. Both attributes 
show substantial partial correlations with 
rate of adoption, however, and this is 
important from a communications point of 
view. The relationship between perceived 
complexity of innovations and rate of adop- 
tion is in the hypothesized, negative direc- 
tion, but drops to nearly zero when the 
other attributes are taken into account. It 
seems likely that, for populations charac- 
terized by lower levels of education and 
less contact with urban society, the com- 
plexity of innovations would be a more 
important factor in adoption decisions. 
The hypothesized positive relationship 
between clarity of results and rate of adop- 
tion was found in the simple correlation 
analysis, but the relationship is weak, and 
the partial coefficient is negative and some- 
what larger. The data do not permit ac- 
ceptance of the hypothesis concerning this 
attribute. As might be expected, percep- 
tions of this attribute are positively related 
to the other “result” attributes: regularity 
of reward and payoff (Table 3). Since we 


% See esp. Katz et al., op. cit. 


© Charles J. Erasmus, Man Takes Control (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961), 
esp. pp. 17-56. 
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are dealing here with innovations involving 
economic productivity, it may well be that 
demonstrated economic feasibility and cer- 
tainty of results take into account the rele- 
vant aspects of this type of attribute. For 
other types of innovations, clarity of re- 
sults, as here defined, might warrant a 
higher priority. 


CONGRUENCE 


In addition to the several categories of 
attributes already listed, there is another 
broad category, here labeled “congruence,” 
which has probably been most heavily em- 
phasized by anthropologists.4° The general 
idea involved is that an innovation is per- 
ceived in the context of other things and 
ideas, both old and new, and that the per- 
ceived ties between the innovation and ele- 
ments of the context can affect adoption 
decisions. Our attempts to operationalize 
this general idea resulted in four attribute 
scales: compatibility, association with 
dairying (the major enterprise), mechani- 
cal attraction, and pervasiveness (of conse- 
quences). We recognize that the commonal- 
ity of these four attributes and the extent 
to which they explicate the broader cate- 
gory, congruence, may not be apparent at 
first glance, and we have attempted to deal 
with these matters in discussing each attri- 
bute in turn. 

Compatibility has reference to the degree 
of similarity, or congruity, between an in- 
novation and an existing thing or idea 
which has traditionally served that purpose 
which the innovation is intended to serve. 
Some innovations become substitutes for 
existing elements, while others may repre- 
sent net additions to an existing stock. It 
seems likely, however, that in most cases 
an innovation will be rather directly com- 
pared with an existing idea which it may 
eventually supplement, complement, or re- 
place. The degree of similarity between an 
innovation and its traditional counterpart 
is at issue here, and it is hypothesized that 
compatibility and rate of adoption will be 
positively associated. This hypothesis re- 


Katz et al, op. cit., pp. 249-51. 
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ceives no support at the level of simple 
correlation, for the coefficient is negative. 
When the other attributes are taken into 
account, the relationship is in the expected 
positive direction, but the partial coeffi- 
cient is not large. It is concluded that com- 
patibility between old and new is not an 
important factor in explaining rate of adop- 
tion for this sample. 

The larger issue, whether compatibility 
has any general relevance for diffusion of 
innovations, cannot be settled on the basis 
of these data alone, of course. References 
to this concept have frequently appeared in 
the diffusion literature.4! There is an ele- 
ment of face validity in the hypothesis that 
a radical departure from tradition will be 
less readily accepted than an idea which 
represents a variation, perhaps, on a well- 
known theme.*2 The partial correlation 
from these data does show this type of 
relationship, but the negative simple cor- 
relation raises some disturbing doubts 
about the concept as used here. If it can be 
argued that similarity between old and new 
encourages acceptance of the new, it can 
also be argued that the new must to some 
extent differ from the old or there will be 
no perceived advantage in acceptance of 
the new. Barnett makes this point in re- 
ferring to both compatibility, as a neces- 
sary condition for assessing an innovation 
in the context of existing ideas, and incom- 
patibility, the latter representing a possible 
sufficient cause for acceptance of the new, 
most clearly in those cases where the old 
has come to have negative value.* One in- 
ference which might be made from present 
data is that compatibility cannot be as- 
sessed as an attribute of innovations unless 
the value system of the potential acceptor 
can be explicitly taken into account.*# Our 


“ Rogers, op. cit., chap. v. 

“ Wilkening distinguishes between improvements 
and innovations (op. cit., pp. 11-12); see also his 
“Sources of Information for Improved Farm Prac- 
tices,” Rural Sociology, XV (March, 1950), 19-30. 

# Barnett, op. cit., p. 357. 

“On this point, see E. A. Wilkening and Donald 
E. Johnson, Goals in Farm Decision-Making as 
Related to Practice Adoption (Research Bulletin 
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intent in drawing a purposive sample was 
_ precisely to avoid this kind of problem, 
that is, we tried to “hold constant” the con- 
text into which innovations are introduced. 
Compatibility, however, involves a quite 
specific comparison between a new idea and 
a particular element in the existing situa- 
tion. Our sampling procedure may well 
have been too crude to control for varia- 
bility at this concrete level. Thus the logic 
of our hypothesis regarding compatability 
and the hypotheses of others who have 
taken a similar position may be in error. 

Two other attributes included under the 
heading of congruence are less controver- 
sial. The degree to which an innovation 
contributes directly to the farmers’ main 
enterprise, dairying, points to a tie between 
the new idea and a portion of the context 
into which the innovation is introduced, 
which can be assumed to have positive 
value. A similar argument can be made 
for mechanical attraction; in view of the 
strong emphasis on things mechanical in 
American culture, it seems likely that an 
innovation which contributes directly to 
that emphasis will be accepted more readily 
than one which does not. The data show 
that association with dairying is a rela- 
tively important factor in explaining rapid 
adoption of innovations for this sample. 
When other attributes are taken into ac- 
count, the correlation is positive and rela- 
tively large. This is not true for mechan- 
ical attraction. Neither the simple nor the 
partial coefficients are positive, and the 
relationship at the partial level falls to 
near zero. It is concluded that mechanical 
attraction is not an important factor in 
adoption decisions for this sample. 

Still another aspect of the ties between 
an innovation and elements of the context 
in which it is to be applied is the possi- 
bility of ramifications resulting from ac- 
ceptance of a given idea. The focus here 
is on a possible web of relationships, in a 
sequential sense, between a new idea and 
a variety of elements in the existing con- 


225 [Madison: Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1961]). 
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text. Following others who have referred 
to this attribute, we have hypothesized that 
the greater the pervasiveness of conse- 
quences of adoption, the less rapid will be 
the acceptance of an innovation.*® The 
zero-order coefficient lends considerable 
support to this hypothesis, since it is nega- 
tive and of at least modest size, but the 
partial correlation analysis changes the 
picture. When other attributes are taken 
into account, the relationship between per- 
vasiveness of consequences and rate of 
adoption remains negative but drops to 
near zero. It is concluded that pervasive- 
ness is not an important deterrent to rapid 
adoption for this sample.*® It is apparently 
overshadowed by other attributes, again 
pointing to the importance of considering 
the many facets of an innovation jointly in 
attempting to account for variability in 
rate of adoption. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study is based on the premise that 
the attributes of an innovation itself are a 
basic factor in explaining differences in the 
rates at which various innovations are 
adopted. Our objective was to work toward 
a parsimonious statement of those attri- 
butes which, for a given type of decision- 
maker and decision-making situation, stand 
out as important in explaining rate of 
adoption of agricultural innovations. It 
should be clear from the preceding sen- 
tence that broad generalizations about the 
role of “the thing itself” in the diffusion 
process cannot be derived from these data. 
Carefully designed studies using different 
types of respondents and different types 
of innovations are necessary to achieve 
this end. We take it for granted that the 
broader objective is important, especially 
in the context of induced change in devel- 
oping societies. 


* See esp. Menzel, of. cit. 


“It is necessary to point out that pervasiveness 
of consequences could have a positive effect on 
rate of adoption where, for example, reorganization 
of a farm enterprise is being actively sought. The 
assumption is that this is not the case for the 
present sample. 
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Results of the tests of research hypothe- 
ses have already been described and will 
not be repeated here. Three more general 
conclusions seem to be warranted, however. 
First, since we are dealing here with inno- 
vations having direct economic significance 
for the acceptor, it is not surprising that 
innovations perceived as most rewarding 
and involving least risk and uncertainty 
should be accepted most rapidly. We had 
also expected, however, that high costs and 
a slow rate of recovering cost would serve 
to deter acceptance of innovations, and this 
was not confirmed. 

The most likely conclusion for this rela- 
tively prosperous and commercially orient- 
ed sample is that increased capitalization 
and general business expansion are being 
actively pursued and that this involves 
more than perceptions of costs versus re- 
turns, Whether this can be explained in 
terms of pressure to grow in order to sur- 
vive in a competitive struggle is not known. 
Our data show only that high initial cost 
and slow cost recovery are positively asso- 
ciated with rate of adoption and that these 
relationships persist when other attributes 
are taken into account. It seems likely that 
high costs would deter rapid adoption in 
situations characterized by modest financial 
resources, for example, peasant farmers in 
developing countries. This is a question 
which should be pursued. 

Second, regarding the general question of 
communicability of new ideas and their ef- 
fects, it seems trite to conclude that such 
attributes as cause a new idea to stand out 
from others have a positive effect on rate 
of adoption. The more appropriate ques- 
tion is which attributes cause an innova- 
tion to stand out under what circumstances? 
It seems likely that economic attributes 
play this role for the present sample. And 
it seems logical and perhaps even likely, 
that non-economic attributes, such as ‘‘clar- 
ity of results,” would play a more impor- 
tant role in situations involving less empha- 
sis on commercial considerations or less 
sophistication in commercial matters. The 
same argument, regarding non-economic at- 
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tributes, would seem to have merit in the 
area of rewards and penalities involved in 
adoption of innovations in less commer- 
cially oriented settings.*? 

And third, we are least satisfied at this 
point with our understanding of attributes 
involving the “fit” between a new idea and 
the setting into which it is introduced. This 
is an important area for research, especially 
with respect to cross-cultural diffusion. 
Present data show that a respondent’s main 
occupational interest—in this case, dairy- 
ing—has something like a “halo effect” in 
contributing to rapid adoption of innova- 
tions most closely allied to that interest. 
The questions raised about compatibility in 
our analysis illustrate the problems which 
need to be solved if the role of this type of 
attribute is to be fully assessed. More ex- 
plicit consideration of respondents’ valua- 
tions of familiar things and ideas seems to 
be indicated. 

Despite this fundamental concern about 
the conceptualization of congruence be- 
tween innovations and other elements of a 
culture, results of this study are seen as 
encouraging. One way of summarizing the 
data is to indicate that, in a multiple cor- 
relation between all fifteen attributes and 
rate of adoption, 51 per cent of the vari- 
ance in rate is accounted for. Some refine- 
ment of concepts is indicated, and the same 
type of analysis should certainly be extend- 
ed to other contexts. Communication about 
new ideas could be substantially improved 
if the communicator had some knowledge of 
the potential adopters’ perceptions of those 
ideas. This can always be achieved after 
the fact, which is not very helpful. Predic- 
tive knowledge in this area will depend on 
working out a set of categories which can 
be used to put innovations in general on 
a common footing. 
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“See Frederick C. Fliegel, “Differences in Pres- 
tige Standards and Orientation to Change in a 
Traditional Agricultural Setting,” Rural Sociology, 
XXX (September, 1965), 278-90. 


A Psychological Model of Individual Participation in Formal 
Voluntary Organizations: Application to Some Chilean Data’ 


David Horton Smith 


ABSTRACT 


A psychological model for the explanation of individual formal voluntary organization (FVO) par- 
ticipation is proposed and tested on two purposive samples of members and matched eligible non- 
members of several FVO’s in Chile. The model includes three sets of variables of increasing specificity 
—-personality traits, attitudes relevant to FVO’s in general, and attitudes toward the specific FVO. 
The results strongly support the value of the sequential specificity model, accounting for over 50 per 
cent of the variance in participation in both samples. In addition, the results indicate that general and 
specific FVO-relevant attitudes are the more important discriminators of FVO members from non-mem- 
bers, while personality traits are more important discriminators of high- from low-participating mem- 
bers. This fact is attributed to a two-stage selection process. 


Granted that we know many or most of 
the social background characteristics re- 
lated to formal voluntary organization 
(hereinafter abbreviated “FVO”) partici- 
pation, we must dig more deeply into two 
underlying problems. First, we must in- 
quire what are the intervening psychologi- 
cal or attitudinal variables that may help 
to explain these gross sociological findings. 
And second, we must explain why there are 
so many potentially eligible and potentially 
active members who do ot in fact join or 
participate actively in FVO’s, even though 
their social background characteristics sug- 
gest that they “should.” 

Most sociological research in the past 
has confined itself to using social back- 


*The present paper is a condensed version of 
parts of my Ph.D. dissertation, “Psychological 
Factors Affecting Formal Voluntary Organization 
Participation in Chile” (unpublished, Department 
of Social Relations, Harvard University, 1964). 
The author wishes to express special thanks to 
Alex Inkeles for constructive criticism and advice 
during all phases of the research here reported. The 
research was partially supported by a grant from 
the Warren Fund of Harvard University and part- 
ly supported also by funds from the Project on 
the Socio-cultural Aspects of Development, Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard University, and 
from the National Science Foundation. 


ground characteristics in trying to predict 
individual participation. Thus there are 
numerous studies relating participation in 
FVO’s to environmental, physical, and so- 
cial characteristics of individuals, such as 
their residential area, age, sex, education, 
occupational prestige level, and so forth.” 
This is progress but would be an inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory stopping point. 
Pursuing both of the above-mentioned 
problems, the present paper will attempt to 
set forth and tentatively confirm a model 
of the intervening psychological variables 
that proximately cause FVO participation. 
The research design employs samples of in- 
dividuals who have been matched as closely 
as was feasible on various social back- 
ground characteristics, with the result that 
all of these sampled individuals could and 
“should” be FVO members or high partici- 
pators, although about half of them in fact 
are not. Finally, it is held (but not demon- 
strated here) that most of the observed 
distal relationships between FVO partici- 
pation and environmental, physical, and so- 
cial variables may be explained in terms of 


*See my dissertation, chap. iv; and Murray 
Hausknecht, The Joiners (New York: Bedminster 
Press, 1962). 
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the variables included in the psychological 
model presented.’ 

The level of system reference we are con- 
cerned with is the individual person, not a 
social system of any sort.* The questions 
we are trying to answer are: “Why does an 
individual join an FVO?” and “Why does 
an individual participate actively in an 
FVO, once a member?” For a start, let us 
tentatively assume that the answers to both 
questions will be similar, viewing active 
participation in any given FVO as a series 
of specific decisions to participate, similar 
in kind to the original decision to join the 
FVO. The psychological model proposed to 
account for FVO participation involves 
sets of variables at three levels of specific- 
ity—personality traits, general FVO-rele- 
vant attitudes, and specific FVO-relevant 
attitudes. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


By personality traits we refer to those 
dispositional characteristics that an indi- 
vidual manifests in his behavior in a wide 
variety of different types of situations. 
First of all, since FVO participation gen- 
erally involves principal interaction with 
people rather than with objects or concepts, 
we may expect greater FVO participation 
from an individual who does not have 
strong personal cynicism, hostility toward 
people or psychic and interpersonal adjust- 
ment problems, but rather who has posi- 
tive, trusting, confident, and favorable gen- 
eral dispositions toward others, a low need 
for autonomy, isolation, and independence, 
and who has a willingness to meet new 
people.® 

Second, insofar as the FVO involved has 


3 For further work on this point, see my “Inter- 
vening Psychological Variables in the Sociological 
Explanation of Individual FVO Participation” 
(unpublished paper, Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University, 1966). 


“For a model concerning the prevalence of 
FVO’s in a social system, especially national socie- 
ties, see my “A Model of Formal Voluntary Or- 
ganization Prevalence” (unpublished paper, De- 
partment of Social Relations, Harvard University, 
1965). 
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instrumental goals of some sort,® we may 
expect more participation from an individ- . 
ual who tends to perceive the possibility 
of and to derive satisfactions from the 
achievement of such goals. Thus, the po- 
tential high participator should be charac- 
terized by such traits as general optimism, 
general satisfaction (presumably related 
to optimism), felt sense of competence or 
mastery, achievement orientation, self-con- 
fidence, perseverence, tendency to plan 
(presumably reflecting expected mastery 
over future events), and similar traits. Fur- 
ther, we may hypothesize that higher partic- 
ipation will occur for individuals character- 
ized by more sensitivity to moral appeals 
(owing to the basically normative com- 
pliance structure of FVO’s)* and by more 
perceived free time. 


GENERAL FVO-RELEVANT ATTITUDES 


The second level of specificity of var- 
iables in the model comprises attitudes and 
dispositions toward how to spend one’s 
leisure time, toward formal organizations 
in general, and toward FVO’s as a type of 
formal organization. Specifically, we ex- 
pect to find greater FVO participation for 
individuals who have a “service orienta- 
tion” to their leisure time (as opposed to 


€ Insofar as the FVO goals involve more interac- 
tion with objects and concepts than with people, 
one would expect this variable of positive, trusting 
attitudes toward people to be less important. How- 
ever, every organization requires some degree of 
trust among its members irrespective of its primary 
goal, so that trust never should vanish from the 
model as a relevant variable. 


° Although many organizations are primarily ex- 
pressive or non-instrumental in basic goals, it is 
still almost always the case that instrumental goals 
are salient to FVO members as members. At a bare 
minimum, FVO members must be concerned with 
the instrumental goal of keeping the organization 
together and facilitating its operation to satisfy 
whatever individual or social needs it may be 
tailored to fit. 


*The distinction between normative, coercive, 
and remunerative compliance structures was drawn 
by Amitai Etzioni in his A Comparative Analysis 
of Complex Organizations (New York: Free Press, 
1961), chaps. jii. 
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a more hedonistic approach); who feel 
_ some sort of general moral or social obli- 
` gation to participate in FVO’s (that is, an 
obligation to participate, not in any spe- 
cific FVO, but just to participate in some 
FVO or community organization); who 
prefer formally organized groups rather 
than small, casual, informal groups; who 
perceive FVO’s as effective types of groups, 
able to achieve goals of personal impor- 
tance to themselves; who perceive support 
from their significant others for participa- 
tion in FVO’s in general; and who are 
active in other types of social activity, 
such as visiting, church attendance, voting, 
and so forth (all of these being indirect 
measures of a generally positive attitude 
toward engaging in social activity). 


SPECIFIC FYO-RELEVANT ATTITUDES 


This third level of specificity includes 
attitudes that pertain to a particular named 
FVO of interest, rather than to FVO’s in 
general. Most of the general FVO-relevant 
attitudes have complementary specific 
FVO-relevant attitudes that should even 
more strongly predict participation. Thus, 
we may expect more FVO participation 
from an individual who feels a strong moral 
obligation to participate in a particular 
FVO; who perceives the particular FVO 
to be effective and sees himself as potential- 
ly effective within the organization; who 
perceives the time and effort demands of 
the FVO to be within “reasonable” bounds; 
and who perceives strong, positive support 
for participation in the particular FVO 
from significant others both within and out- 
side the organization. 

In addition, we must consider all of the 
specific attitudes of attraction or potential 
satisfaction an individual may have toward 
an FVO. Naturally, we may expect more 
FVO participation the greater the extent 
to which an individual considers its pro- 
gram worthwhile, its meetings and activ- 
ities interesting, and so on. In terms of 
self-concept theory, this means that par- 
ticipation will be greater for an individual 
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who perceives the FVO, its members, goals, 
and activities, to be congruent with his 
own values, tastes, preferences, interests, 
and beliefs. 

Finally, over and above any specific feel- 
ings of attraction to or congruence of self 
with a particular FVO, there is the all- 
important variable of ‘“‘ego-involvement” 
with or commitment to the FVO. Psycho- 
logical commitment to the FVO refers to 
the degree of emotional importance at- 
tached by an individual to the existence 
and welfare of the organization. It refers to 
the degree to which an individual identi- 
fies with the FVO and feels himself psycho- 
logically a part of the FVO, the FVO a 
part of himself. Providing an individual 
is eligible for membership, we may expect 
more FVO participation to be associated 
with greater commitment .to an FVO.® 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


The research here reported was con- 
ducted in or near Santiago, Chile, in the 
latter months of 1963. Chile presently has 
an extensive and active network of FVO’s 
of all types, and most of these types have 
been represented by at least one FVO 
since the beginning of the present century. 
Although one may argue that special fea- 
tures of Chilean customs and national char- 
acter affect FVO participation there, the 
present model emphasizes instead the more 
universal and non-culturally specific, psy- 
chological determinants of participation. 
The psychological processes involved flow 
from the structure of personality and be- 
havior as well as the demands made upon 
personality by the social structure of FVO’s. 

In order to test the model, two different 
types of samples were collected. The first 
sample comprised 171 active members and 
matched eligible non-members of five dif- 
ferent types of Chilean FVO’s—a center 
for mothers, a religious auxiliary, a neigh- 
borhood development organization, the 


*See my “Psychological Factors ... ,” op cit., 
chap. v, for prior studies supporting the model 
here presented. 
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Red Cross, and volunteer firemen. The 
second sample, described in more detail 
later, comprised 122 high and low partici- 
pating members of five different types of 
FVO’s—a sports club, a different neighbor- 
hood development organization, a steve- 
dores’ union, and again the Red Cross and 
volunteer firemen. 

For both the first and second samples, 
the same basic interview schedule or ques- 
tionnaire was used. It consisted of some 
100 items,® largely with fixed-response al- 
ternatives. Data were thus gathered on 
background characteristics, self-reported 
FVO participation, and the various ele- 
ments of the model. In order to avoid the 
effects of acquiescence response set, nearly 
all of the items had contentful alternatives, 
rather than being simply agree-disagree or 
yes-no type questions. In addition, some 
of the items were corrected for social de- 
sirability response set for the individuals 
most susceptible to this influence.?° 

The questionnaire was translated into 
Spanish and worked over by various bilin- 
gual Chileans and the author. Some forty 
questionnaires were self-administered by 
members of the Red Cross, volunteer fire- 
men, and the religious auxiliary, which 
were among the higher socioeconomic sta- 
tus, and hence higher educational level, 
FVO’s. The rest of the 200-odd cases were 
collected through interviews made by na- 
tive Chilean interviewers at the homes of 
the subjects, the names and addresses of 
members having been supplied by the or- 
ganizations. The refusal rate for member 
interviews was about 15 per cent, and 
20 per cent for non-members. 


THE RESULTS FOR THE FIRST SAMPLE: 
ACTIVE MEMBERS AND MATCHED 
ELIGIBLE NON-MEMBERS 


The first sample was composed of active 
members of several FVO’s together with 


°? An English translation of the actual Spanish 
questionnaire can be found in zbid., Appendix A. 

10See my “Correcting for Social Desirability Re- 
sponse Set in Opinion-Attitude Survey Research,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, in press. 
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matched eligible non-members. The sub- 
jects ‘of this sample were selected in two 
separate stages to insure a careful matching “ 
on selected background variables. First of 
all, active participants were selected from 
five organizations on the basis of designa- 
tions by leaders of the organizations. Then 
for each set of subjects from a given FVO, 
an attempt was made to obtain a set of 
equivalent subjects who, while formally 
eligible to participate in the given FVO, 
actually participated in no FVO at all. In- 
terviewers were sent out to the same neigh- 
borhoods of origin of the previously se- 
lected FVO members and instructed to 
obtain individuals of the same age, sex, 
marital status, educational level, employ- 
ment status, and occupational prestige 
level. 

In this manner, some 171 usable cases 
were collected for the first sample—eighty- 
one members and ninety matched eligible 
non-members spread more or less equally 
among five FVO’s (a neighborhood devel- 
opment association, a center for mothers, 
the Red Cross, volunteer firemen, and a 
religious auxiliary of the Catholic church). 
Although the matching was rather expen- 
sive and wasteful in the sense that about 
fifty interviews had to be discarded un- 
analyzed because no matches were avail- 
able, the matching procedure was by and 
large a success. None of the differences be- 
tween active participants and eligible non- 
members come anywhere near being sig- 
nificant on the variables used in matching 
(sex, marital status, employment status, oc- 
cupational level, age, education, residen- 
tial area), 

Thus, by eliminating some of the major 
known sociological variables affecting par- 
ticipation, the psychological model of par- 
ticipation is put to a much sharper and 
more stringent test than would be the case 
if these other variables were included. The 
reasoning, as indicated earlier, is as fol- 
lows: We know that various social back- 
ground variables strongly affect FVO par- 
ticipation. The present model holds that 
much or most of the impact of such back- 
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ground variables upon participation is me- 
diated by certain specified psychological 


* variables. Therefore, if the model is cor- 


rect, not only should these psychological 
variables be more powerful in a study 
where social background variables are per- 
mitted to vary freely, but also these psy- 
chological variables should remain strong 
and substantial predictors even when social 
background variables, known powerful in- 
fluences upon participation, are controlled 
by matched sampling as in the present 
research. 

One other aspect of the sampling de- 
serves a bit of comment. In the second 
sample, described later, we might have 
simply taken a random sample of mem- 
bers from all levels of participation rather 
than insisting on having polar cases insofar 
as possible; and here in the first sample 
we might merely have compared members 
of a given organization with non-members 
of that particular organization. Instead, 
clearly distinguishable criterion groups on 
which to test the model initially were 
chosen. The matched non-members in the 
first sample were in general not only non- 
members of the given FVO but were also 
not members of any other FVO. In select- 
ing the sample in this manner the proposed 
model will be shown in the best light pos- 
sible, a practice quite justifiable in debuts. 
In dealing with a random sample of the 
population or with the total membership 
of an organization, lower levels of predic- 
tion may be expected than will be found 
in the present study, though such an out- 
come is not necessary. 

The main analysis was carried out with 
twenty-four multiple-item scales (usually 
with only two or three items per scale) 
and several single-item variables. Within 
each of the scales constructed, the average 
correlation between items has an average 
of .35, a highly satisfactory degree of in- 
terrelationship. The lowest intrascale item 
intercorrelation average was .14. Essen- 
tially the same set of scales was used in 


Z2 See the Appendix (below) for a review of the 
content of the various scales. 
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analyzing both the first and second samples. 
Two exceptions were the item regarding 
number of FVO’s belonged to and the 
scale of rewards and satisfactions received 
from actually participating in the FVO. 
These were eliminated from consideration 
in the first sample because they would ob- 
viously and trivially discriminate members 
and non-members; all of the remaining 
scales could presumably characterize non- 
members as much as members. Using the 
dependent variable of FVO membership 
versus non-membership thus, Table 1 pre- 
sents the results of x? calculations for the 
first sample, dichotomizing each of the in- 
dependent variables as near the middle of 
its frequency distribution as possible. 

Contrary to prediction, only a few of 
the personality variables discriminate sig- 
nificantly between members and non-mem- 
bers. The most powerful personality dis- 
criminator by far is the autonomy variable: 
Members of FVO’s are much more likely 
to be low on the need for autonomy than 
are non-members. Of the other personality 
variables, only trust, moralism, and efficacy 
in public affairs were significantly related 
to membership in the predicted direction. 
And contrary to prediction, social confi- 
dence was significantly related to member- 
ship in the negative direction—less social 
confidence among members than matched 
non-members. None of the remaining per- 
sonality variables reached a significant level 
of discrimination. 

Of the eight general FVO-relevant atti- 
tudes, six are very strongly related in the 
expected positive direction with member- 
ship: general obligation to participate in 
FVOQ’s, perceived instrumental value of 
FVO’s in general, preference for formal 
rather than casual groups, service orienta- 
tion to leisure time, frequent participation 
in informal relations and church attend- 
ance (the latter two variables being at- 
tempts to measure indirectly the respond- 
ent’s attitudes toward participation in so- 
cial activity in general), Perceived parents’ 
participation in FVO’s and self-reported 
voting were not related to membership. 
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Eight of the nine specific FVO-relevant 
attitudes are very significantly and posi- 
tively related to membership, as expected: 
commitment to the specific FVO, attrac- 
tiveness of the specific FVO in terms of 
goals, perceived personal fit with the FVO, 
amount of favorable support for participa- 
tion in the FVO given by significant others, 
friendliness with people in the FVO, felt 
obligation to participate in the specific 
FVO, perceived efficacy of the FVO in 
achieving its goals, and the perception of 
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having been influenced or recommended 
to join the specific FVO. Parents’ approval 


of the specific FVO had no significant re- - 


lationship to membership, contrary to pre- 
diction. 

In sum, it was mainly the general and 
specific FVO-relevant attitudes that dis- 
criminated members from matched eligible 
non-members in this first sample, although 
autonomy, moralism, trust, efficacy in 
public affairs, and social confidence from 
the set of personality variables were sig- 


TABLE 1 


x? RESULTS FOR THE FIRST SAMPLE: DISCRIMINATION OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 
FROM MATCHED ELIGIBLE NON-MEMBERS 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Active Mem- | Matched Non- 
Independent Variable bers High members High x? È 
on Variable on Variable 
(V= 81) (N = 90) 
General personality traits: 
AEUSl ceeded uGad eee aN ERAEN 54 38 4.06 .05* 
Willingness to meet new people.......... 65 60 33 N.S. 
Lack of personal cynicism............4.. 51 44 43 N.S. 
Social confidence (negatively related)...... 36 52 4.01 05 
Lack of need for autonomy.............. 78 31 35.44 .001 
Achievement orientation...............5 49 52 .05 N.S. 
Efficacy in public affairs................ 59 38 7.05 O1 
INOR AB SI ads os ie ves ae ess À 53 56 .03 N.S 
PiAning ssa cis eae taa estore seeds 54 49 31 N.S 
Optimism sie aae eee Sicke 64 63 .00 N.S 
DASIACHOMA EEE E ET 52 44 .66 N.S 
Self-confidence. s. .sssssessesuseusesesan 57 60 .07 N.S. 
"Moralist: croira aa a A OOTAN 83 51 17.61 „001 
Psychic adjustment..........-e.eeeeeeee 48 43. .23 N.S. 
Free times se eae eee Aa IE teae 54 49 31 N.S. 
General FVO-relevant attitudes: 
General obligation to participate in FVO’s. . 70 21 39.92 001 
General FVO instrumental value......... 73 33 25.10 001 
Formal group preference. ............64. 84 42 29.76 .001 
Service orientation to leisure time........ 59 24 19.96 .OO1 
Parents’ participation in FVO’s in general. . 48 52 14 N.S. 
Informal relations. .........2--.. 20 ee eee 60 29 16.03 .001 
Church attendance. srai eacee enas 74 34 25.32 „001 
Number of times voted.................. 48 39 1.14 N.S. 
Spėcific FVO-relevant attitudes: 
Commitment to specific FVO............ 90 20 81.41 O01 
Efficacy of specific FVO to achieve goals.. 88 26 63.93 .001 
Obligation to participate in specific FVO.. 93 36 56.81 001 
Attractiveness of specific FVO........... 75 19 52.45 001 
Outside significant-other support for FVO. 85 37 39.70 001 
Personal fit with specific FVO............ 62 20 29.27 ooi 
Friendly with people in specific FVO...... 75 36 25.58 001 
Influenced or recommended to join specific 
ee E ee ee eee re ee 7 46 6.86 .O1 
33 28 39 N.S. 


Parents’ approval of specific FVO........ 


- 





* Significance levels are indicated as .05, .01, .001, or N.S. (not significant at the .05 level), where relevant. All calculations were 


made for a fourfold table with one degree of freedom. 
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nificant discriminators. From these results, 
one might conclude that personality fac- 
* tors, though important, are not as impor- 
tant as general and specific FVO-relevant 
attitudes in discriminating members from 
non-members, 


STEPWISE MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS: 
FIRST SAMPLE 


So far we have considered only the re- 
lationships between single independent var- 
lables and our dependent-membership var- 
iable. As we have seen, the relevance of 
variables from all three levels of specificity 
—personality traits, general FVO-relevant 
attitudes, and specific FVO-relevant atti- 
tudes—is tentatively confirmed. The néxt 
question is how well do all three sets of 
variables perform together in the predic- 
tion of membership? In order to provide an 
answer to this question, a multiple-regres- 
sion technique was utilized, attempting to 
construct an equation that would give the 
best possible predictive weights to the in- 
dependent variables included for the par- 
ticular sample at hand. The specific tech- 
nique used was a stepwise, multiple-correla- 
tion computation, which differs from a 
standard multiple-regression analysis by 
adding variables into the final regression 
equation in such a way that only the “best” 
predictors from a larger pool of predictors 
are included. There are various methods of 
selecting the “best” predictors from a pool, 
but the present technique adds variables in- 
to the regression equation in the order of 
their partial correlational strength in ac- 
counting for portions of the over-all var- 
iance in the dependent variable.?* The re- 
sulting regression equation sets something 
of an upper bound to the amount of var- 


The computer program that makes this calcu- 
lation was written by Dr. Kenneth J. Jones of 
Harvard University as a part of his set of chain- 
link IBM 7094 programs called the Multivariate 
Statistical Analyzer. His help is gratefully ac- 
knowledged (see his The Multivariate Statistical 
Analyzer [Cambridge, Mass.: Privately published 
age from the Harvard Cooperative Society), 
1964]). 
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iance we can account for in the first sample 
using the variables of our model. 

Rather than simply putting all of the 
predictor variables of the model into a pool, 
calculating the regression equation, and 
letting it go at that, separate regression 
equations were computed for various com- 
binations of the three main sets of vari- 
ables. First of all, Table 2 indicates the 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF MULTIVARIATE PREDICTION RE- 
SULTS: FIRST SAMPLE, DISCRIMINATION OF 
ACTIVE MEMBERS FROM MATCHED NON- 
MEMBERS 


Resulting Multiple 
Correlation with 
FVO Membership* 
(and Variance 
Accounted for) 


.54 (28%) 
.65 (42%) 
-77 (59%) 
N. S. 


Predictor Variables 


Personality traits........... 
General FVO-relevant at- 


EO EE eet EO 
Social background variables. . 
Personality traits combined 

with general FVO-relevant 

attitudes aci co haces avis 
Personality traits combined 
with general and specific 

FVO-relevant attitudes.... 
Personality traits, general 

and specific FVO-relevant 

attitudes, and social back- 
ground variables......... 


.686 (47%) 


.84 (71%) 


.84 (71%) 


* The reported correlation coefficients are for regression 
equations discussed more fully in my ‘Psychological Factors,” 
op. ctt., chap. viii. New variables were added into the regression 
equation in each case until the increase in the sums of squares 
explained had an F-ratio of below 2.75, representing the .10 
significance level. 


multiple-correlation coefficients resulting 
from correlating each of the three sets of 
independent variables separately with the 
dependent-membership variable. When this 
is done, we find that the specific and gen- 
eral FVO-relevant attitudes account for 
59 per cent and 42 per cent of the variance, 


# For a discussion of how the lower bound of 
the predictive power of our psychological model 
may be set, see my “Psychological Factors... ,” 
op. cit., chap. x; or “A Pattern Score Technique 
for Testing Multivariate Theoretical Predictions” 
(unpublished paper, Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University, 1966). 
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respectively, while personality traits ac- 
count for only 28 per cent of the variance 
in membership, thus confirming our impres- 
sions from the x? results: The general and 
specific FVO-relevant attitudes, when con- 
sidered as sets, are substantially more pow- 
erful than the personality variables in ac- 
counting for membership. Moreover, these 
results indicate that the differences between 
FVO members and matched eligible non- 
members are not simply matters of spe- 
cific FVO-relevant attitudes. Specific FVO- 
relevant attitudes are certainly the most im- 
portant discriminators as a set, but both 
general FVO-relevant attitudes (which do 
not in any way single out the FVO for which 
members and matched non-members are 
being differentiated) and personality meas- 
ures also are of substantial importance. 

Second, let us take the set of personality 
variables to be the most general one and 
inquire what happens when we add into the 
predictor pool a second and more situa- 
tionally specific set of variables—the gen- 
eral FVO-relevant attitudes. The resulting 
multiple-correlation coefficient from this 
computation, as Table 2 indicates, is .69, 
up from .54 for personality variables alone 
(raising the variance accounted for from 
28 to 47 per cent). Thus, adding in this 
more specific set of predictors substan- 
tially increases the amount of variance ex- 
plained. 

Third, let us add into the predictor pool 
the most situationally specific set of var- 
iables of the model—the specific FVO- 
relevant attitudes. When the full set of 
psychological predictors is thus used, a 
stepwise multiple-correlation coefficient of 
.84 is yielded, and the variance accounted 
for rises from 47 to 71 per cent (see Table 
2). This figure would doubtless drop some- 
what if the regression weights derived on 
the present sample were used to predict 
participation in a similar but independent 
sample. However, we have left aside the 
matter of correcting the multiple correla- 
tion for the effect of “coarse grouping” of 
the dependent variable, If such a correc- 
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tion were applied, the presently reported 
multiple-correlation results would be still 
higher, 

These results make it clear that each 
of the three sets of variables of increasing 
specificity makes a substantial and inde- 
pendent contribution to the explanation of 
FVO membership when combined in the 
present manner, Further, addition into the 
predictor pool of the social background 
variables of sex, marital status, age, edu- 
cation, and social class self-placement pro- 
duces no increase in the variance accounted 
for. This is of course what we would expect 
from our matching operation. 


THE RESULTS FOR THE SECOND SAMPLE: 
DISCRIMINATING BETWEEN ACTIVE 
AND INACTIVE FVO MEMBERS 


In order to assure a criterion variable 
solidly independent of the questionnaire- 
derived personality and attitude variables 
of the model, the high and low participa- 
tors (active and inactive members) of the 
second sample were chosen on the basis of 
participation ratings by FVO leaders or, 
in one case (the Red Cross), on the basis 
of participation statistics kept by the or- 
ganization.4 Again to increase the focus 
on psychological variables and eliminate 
the gross impact of social background char- 
acteristics, the high and low participators 
were matched insofar as possible on sex, 
age, marital status, occupational level, and 
education within organizations, As a re- 
sult, there is only one significant difference 
at or below the .05 level between the highs 
and lows as over-all groups for these five 
variables: the high participators had sig- 
nificantly more education than the low 
participators (p< .01; x?= 7.0; 1id.f.). 
Using the dependent variable of rated de- 
gree of participation, then, let us look at 


H On the relationship between rated and self- 
reported FVO participation here, see my “Com- 
munication: Comparison of Self-reported Partici- 
pation in Formal Voluntary Organizations with 
Ratings of Participation Given by Organization 
Leaders,” Rural Sociology, September, 1966. 
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the results of the second sample data in 
terms of simple independent—-dependent- 
` variable relationships.15 


% The previously selected active participators of 
the Red Cross and volunteer firemen, from the 
first sample, were included in the second sample, 
together with active and inactive participators 
from three new or hitherto unsampled FVO’s. 
Since the two groups of high participators that 
were used in both the first and second samples 
were compared with a different and independent 
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Table 3 presents the results of x? calcu- 
lations between rated degree of participa- 
tion and each of the independent variables, 
in each case dichotomizing the latter as 


group each time (low participating members in the 
second sample; non-member matched eligibles in 
the first sample), it was considered statistically 
legitimate to allow this overlapping of the two 
samples to a small degree. In all, 27 subjects are 
involved out of 122 in the first sample and 171 in 
the second sample. 


TABLE 3 


x? RESULTS FOR THE SECOND SAMPLE: DISCRIMINATION OF 
ACTIVE FROM INACTIVE FVO MEMBERS* 


Percentage of | Percentage of 


Actives Inactives 
Independent Variable High on High on x? 2 
Variable Variable 
(N= 69) {N = 53) 
General personality traits: 
Ea AA E EE EE E E ENET 70 49 4.46 .05 
Willingness to meet new people............ 57 28 8.57 „01 
Lack of personal cynicism. ...........-.065 65 40 6.91 .01 
Social coniidenCe es ees oe nana EAn ue sates 57 51 0.18 N.S. 
Lack of need for autonomy................ 70 59 0.99 N.S. 
Achievement orientation...............46: 54 19 13.86 .001 
Efficacy in public affairs...............045 58 21 15.57 001 
Non fatali eerror ea Seunse aTa 58 38 4.13 .05 
PUNDE eara eraa EANES 67 36 10.23 OL 
ODUMI ane neo E AE EDERT 58 30 | 8.23 .O1 
SAUSIACUION vias sadn toasairats sie seseseseas 61 49 1.25 N.S. 
Self-COnMdences:adcceeraasteegenaveeyeeo’ 57 38 3.52 N.S. 
Mora NSD cine coset ae eae sa PEN ween 67 36 10.23 01 
Psychic GCjUStMClit. owes wurieauweee ye sees 54 42 1.31 N.S. 
Free Hine: Aere ENEEIER TNT 75 81 0.29 N.S. 
General FVO-relevant attitudes: 
Genera! obligation to participate in FVO’s... 72 36 14.90 001 
General FVO instrumental value........... 70 28 18.82 001 
Formal group preference.........s0ee00e005 90 55 12:12 001 
Service orientation to leisure time.......... 68 43 6.51 .05 
Parents’ participation in FVO’s in general... 72 70 0.01 N.S 
Informal relations. .-.....ccccceee ene ceaee 46 45 0.00 N.S 
Church attendance .o o.64csserervestoenes 39 38 0.00 N.S 
Voting frequency.......... eee c cece ee eeee 65 47 3.29 N.S 
Number of FVO’s belonged to............-. 54 36 3.13 N.S 
Specific FVO-relevant attitudes: 
Rewards for participation in specific FVO... 80 38 20.56 001 
Social support within the specific FVO...... 81 43 17.11 001 
Commitment to specific FVO.............. 71 32 16.77 001 
Attractiveness of specific FVO............. 74 38 14.67 001 
Obligation to participate in specific FVO.... 64 34 9.50 01 
Personal fit with FVO...........0c: ee cenee 71 43 8.35 01 
Efficacy of specific FVO...............005- 75 49 7.89 01 
Outside significant-other support for FVO... 58 34 6.00 01 
Parents’ approval of specific FVO.......... 49 28 4,65 05 





* The .05 level of significance for a x? statistic with one degree of freedom, as in the present calculations, is 3.84; relationships 
reaching this level of significance but no higher are indicated by “.05,’’ while relationships failing to reach this level are indicated 
as not Meniirant (N.S.). The .01 level is reached with a x? of 6.64 here, and the .001 level is 10.83, which are also indicated where 
appropriate. 
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near the middle of its frequency distribu- 
tion as possible. As predicted, trust, will- 
ingness to meet new people, and lack of 
cynicism are positively and significantly 
related to participation, although neither 
social confidence nor autonomy is signif- 
icantly related. Similarly, achievement, effi- 
cacy, planning, and optimism are positive- 
ly and significantly related to participa- 
tion, while satisfaction and self-confidence 
show insignificant trends in the expected 
direction. Finally, moralism (sensitivity to 
moral considerations) shows a strong posi- 
tive relationship with participation, psychic 
adjustment an insignificant trend in the 
proper direction, and perceived free time 
shows no relation. In sum, nine of fifteen 
personality variables show significant re- 
lationships with participation as hypothe- 
sized. Three of the four strongest relation- 
ships here deal with the efficacy theme— 
felt efficacy in public affairs, achievement 
orientation, and planning. The fourth is a 
scale dealing with sensitivity to moral ap- 
peals. 

Of the variables measuring general FVO- 
relevant attitudes, degree of participation 
is very strongly associated with a general 
felt obligation to participate in FVO’s, 
with a perception of the instrumental value 
(effectiveness) of FVO’s, and with a pref- 
erence for formal rather than informal 
groups, as well as being significantly re- 
lated to a service orientation toward leisure 
time. Neither the intended measure of 
significant others’ attitudes toward FVO’s 
in general (parents’ participation in FVO’s) 
nor the measures of social activity in gen- 
eral (informal social relations activity, 
church attendance, times voted, number 
of other FVO’s belonged to in addition to 
the FVO of interest) were significantly as- 
sociated with participation in the given 
FVO. Thus, four of nine general FVO-rele- 
vant attitude measures were significantly 
related with participation as predicted. 

All of the specific FVO-relevant attitude 
measures used were positively and signif- 
icantly related to degree of participation. 
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The four strongest of these predictors 
were perceived rewards for participation in _ 
the specific FVO, social support from with-* 
in the FVO, commitment to the specific 
FVO, and attractiveness of the FVO’s goals 
and activities. In addition, participation 
was associated with felt obligation to par- 
ticipate in the FVO, perceived personal 
fit with the FVO, support from significant 
others for participation in the FVO, per- 
ents’ approval of the FVO, and perceived 
efficacy of the FVO. 

On the basis of the x? results, one might 
be inclined to conclude as in the first sam- 
ple that the most important set of variables 
was the third one, specific FVO-relevant 
attitudes, followed by general FVO-rele- 
vant attitudes and personality traits. But 
this ignores the degree of covariation that 
may be found within each of the three sets. 
A principal-components factor analysis of 
the total set of scale variables and single- 
item scales reveals that both the specific 
and general FVO-relevant attitude clusters 
are essentially single factors (in fact, the 
two overlap to a high degree), while the 
set of personality measures involves several 
factors. Keeping this in mind, let us turn 
to our multivariate analysis procedure. 


STEP WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS: 
SECOND SAMPLE 


Using the stepwise multiple-regression 
procedure again, we may compute the pre- 
dictive power of each of the principal sets 
of variables when used alone predicting 
the dependent variable, degree of partici- 
pation (see Table 4). When this is done, 
the personality traits as a set appear to be 
the most powerful, accounting for some 
44 per cent of the variance alone, while 
general and specific FVO-relevant attitudes 
alone account for only 24 and 35 per cent 
of the variance, respectively. The great pre- 
dictive strength of the personality traits 
as a set is a surprise after viewing the x? 
results; but, as hinted above, the reconcili- 
ation of the two types of results is to be 
found in the fact of greater independence 
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among the various personality-trait meas- 
ures than among the measures of general 
“or specific FVO-relevant attitudes. 

These results have two important impli- 
cations. First, it is clear that our model is 
again broadly confirmed by these results 
in the sense that each of the three major 
theoretical sets of variables in the psy- 
chological model is quite significantly and 
substantially related to the degree of par- 
ticipation in FVO’s. Second, contrary to 
our initial hypothesis of the essential simi- 
larity of discriminating active from inac- 
tive members and of discriminating mem- 
bers from non-members, it now becomes 
clear that there are substantial differences 
in the weights to be given to the three sets 
of predictors in our model according to 
which discrimination is being made. For 
the discrimination of members from non- 
members, the specific and general FVO- 
relevant attitudes should be given most 
weight, while for the discrimination of ac- 
tive from inactive FVO members, the per- 
sonality variables should be given most 
weight. We shall say more of this a bit 
later, 

Following again our sequential specific- 
ity approach, we find that adding the gen- 
eral FVO-relevant attitudes into the pre- 
dictor pool with personality traits results in 
a small increase in the multiple-correlation 
coefficient (from .66 to .69) and in the 
variance accounted for (from 44 to 48 per 
cent). Similarly, when specific FVO-rele- 
vant attitudes are further added into the 
predictor pool, completing the psycholog- 
ical model, the stepwise multiple-correla- 
tion coefficient with degree of participation 
in the given FVO rises again from .69 to 
75, and the variance accounted for rises 
from 48 to 56 per cent (see Table 4). As 
for the first sample, therefore, increased 
explanatory-predictive power is derived 
from the sequential addition of increasingly 
specific sets of variables into the predic- 
tion equation for our dependent participa- 
tion variable. In the second sample the in- 
crements are smaller, however, owing to 
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the fact that FVO members have already 
been selected out of the larger eligible 
population on the basis of general and spe- 
cific FVO-relevant attitudes, thus attenu- 
ating the range and variance of these var- 
iables among the FVO members in our 
second sample. 

Finally, the question again arises as to 
whether the social background variables 
of sex, marital status, education, age, and 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF MULTIVARIATE PREDICTION RE- 
SULTS: SECOND SAMPLE, DISCRIMINATING 
ACTIVE FROM INACTIVE MEMBERS 
Resulting Multiple 


Correlation with 
FVO Participation*™ 


Predictor (and Variance Ac- 

Variables counted for) 
Personality traits........... .66 (44%) 
General FVO-relevant at- 

CMOS 35 oc ok ae ss 49 (24%) 
Specific FVO-relevant atti- 

Midesi :c2.6caneodard toes .59 (35%) 
Social background variables.. .35 (12%) 
Personality traits combined 

with general FVO-relevant 

ALOLUGES ederre nrt Ea .69 (48%) 
Personality traits combined 

with general and specific 

FVO-relevant attitudes....  .75 (56%) 
Personality traits, general 

and specific FVO-relevant 

attitudes, and social back- 

ground variables.......... -15 (56%) 


* See the note to Table 2. 


social class self-placement will add any- 
thing to the explanation already provided 
by the three sets of variables of the model. 
Unlike the first sample, where matching 
was nearly perfect, matching in the second 
sample was less than perfect, so that the 
social background factors when taken as a 
set alone had a multiple correlation of .35 
with degree of participation. Hence it is 
not a trivial fact that adding into the pre- 
dictor pool (already containing the var- 
iables of the psychological model) the so- 
cial background variables of sex, marital 
status, age, education, and social class self- 
placement produces no increase in the var- 
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lance accounted for. This result suggests 
that these social background variables have 
no independent contribution to make in 
predicting participation beyond the con- 
tribution of the variables of the psycho- 
logical model. Whatever contribution to 
prediction was made by these background 
variables when standing alone (R = .35) 
probably came from the mediating influ- 
ence of certain psychological variables as- 
sociated both with participation and the 
background variables themselves. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
A. THE SEQUENTIAL SPECIFICITY APPROACH 


One of the most important general con- 
clusions to be drawn from the present re- 
search is that the approach to explanation 
of individual behavior by combining var- 
iables of increasing situational specificity 
is a powerful and useful technique. The 
general idea behind this approach is per- 
haps most clearly stated by Gordon All- 
port in an article published in 1950.16 In 
that article he points out that there are a 
multitude of theories purporting to ex- 
plain the dependent variable of prejudice 
but that they need not be mutually con- 
tradictory. The way to make a certain 
amount of sense out of most of them is by 
arranging them on a scale of increasing 
specificity or increasing focus on the var- 
iable being explained. 

Allport’s list of levels includes the his- 
torical, the sociocultural, the situational, 
the level of personality dynamics and struc- 
ture, the phenomenological, and the stimu- 
lus-object levels. In the present research 
we have been primarily concerned with the 
latter four levels.17 We have consciously 
attempted to explain the present FVO par- 


18 G. W. Allport, “Prejudice: A Problem in Psy- 
chological and Social Causation,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Suppl. Ser., No. 4 (1950). 


1 The historical and sociocultural levels of ex- 
planation are quite as relevant to FVO’s as to 
prejudice, though space considerations forbid their 
discussion here. But see my “Psychological Factors 
...;” op. cit., chap. xi. 
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ticipation of individuals in terms of their 
present ps;ichological states, traits, and at- | 
titudes, The results of our research indicate ` 
that the proposed psychological model of 
FVO participation does indeed explain a 
very substantial part of the variance in 
such participation for two samples of in- 
dividuals in Chile. Given now a psycho- 
logical model that substantially explains 
present participation in FVO’s, we may 
go on to ask in future research about the 
prior steps in the (essentially endless) 
causal sequence that explain in turn pres- 
ent personality traits and general and spe- 
cific FVO-relevant attitudes. 

Past studies of the power of psycho- 
logical variables in predicting FVO par- 
ticipation have generally accounted for 
smaller proportions of the variance than in 
the present research. Perhaps the best 
multivariate prediction study using psy- 
chological variables is one by Copp and 
Clark,18 where 42 per cent of the variance 
in 4-H Club membership (members re- 
enrolling after a given year versus members 
dropping out) is accounted for by using 
a combination of social and attitudinal 
variables. Various other studies have failed 
to provide an over-all multiple correla- 
tion for their prediction of FVO partici- 
pation but have shown varying levels of 
prediction—from 5 to 35 per cent of the 
varlance—using single predictors or sets 
of predictors combined into a scale.!? The 


8 James H. Copp and Robert C. Clark, Factors 
Associated with Re-enrollment in 4-H Clubs (Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station Research 
Bulletin No. 195), Madison, Wis., 1956. 


1 George M. Beal, “Additional Hypotheses in 
Participation Research,” Rural Sociology, XXI 
(1956), 249-56; Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘Personality 
and Participation: The Case of the Vanishing Var- 
iables,” Journal of Social Issues, XVI, No. 4 
(1960), 54-63; H. G. Gough, “Predicting Social 
Participation,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
XXXV (1952), 227-33; John Harp, “A General 
Theory of Social Participation,” Rural Sociology, 
XXIV (1959), 280-84; Richard F. Larson and 
William R. Catton, “When Does Agreement with 
Organizational Values Predict Behavior?” Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, XXII (1961), 
151-60. 
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greater levels of variance accounted for in 
the present research may be attributed to 
“several factors, such as the greater range 
of variables included in our sequential 
model, the mode of multivariate analysis 
used, and the nature of the sampling and 
dependent variables employed. 

To give just one example, at the level 
of discriminating members from non-mem- 
bers most studies in the past have used a 
composite measure of FVO membership 
which consisted of the sheer number of 
FVO’s to which an individual belongs. If 
the number of FVO’s is used as the de- 
pendent variable in the present data (com- 
bining both the first and second samples), 
the resulting stepwise multiple correlation 
is .65 (accounting for 42 per cent of the 
variance) when personality traits, general 
FVO-relevant attitudes, and social back- 
ground variables are combined in the pre- 
dictor pool. This is substantially less than 
the amount of prediction that results when 
we predict membership versus non-mem- 
bership for a particular FVO (71 per cent 
of the variance). The reason is obvious- 
the addition of specific FVO-relevant atti- 
tudes to the predictor pool provides an 
extremely powerful increment. Thus we 
suggest that the “sequential specificity” 
approach deserves a great deal more at- 
tention and use in the social sciences than 
it is currently granted.?° 


B. A PROPOSED TWO-STAGE MODEL OF 
FVO SELECTION 


The present research began by asking 
why people join FVO’s and, once mem- 
bers, why they participate to the extent 
they do. The main answer to these two 
questions was our proposed model. Making 
the simplest assumption under the cir- 
cumstances, we hypothesized that the var- 
iables and their weights would be the 
same in both cases, arguing that the de- 
cision to join or not join a particular FVO 


” See my “The Sequential Specificity Approach 
to Explanation in the Social Sciences” (unpub- 
lished paper, Department of Social Relations, Har- 
vard University, 1966). 
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is quite similar to the series of decisions to 
participate or not participate in the var- 
ious meetings and other activities of that 
FVO. The results of the research indicate 
that we were only partially correct: All 
three sets of variables of the psychological 
model are indeed significant and substan- 
tial predictors of participation for both 
types of discrimination. However, the per- 
sonality traits are the strongest set for 
discriminating active and inactive mem- 
bers, while the general and specific FVO- 
relevant attitudes are sirongest for dis- 
criminating members from non-members. 

In retrospect, this set of findings does 
not seem at all strange; in fact, there is 
another body of evidence that makes it 
quite plausible. We are referring to the 
research on friendship choice and mate 
selection? which has indicated that peo- 
ple tend to become friends and/or marry 
to the extent that they share proximity, 
similar social background characteristics, 
common interests or values, and similar 
personality traits. On the basis of the pres- 
ent research we might extend this general- 
ization to FVO participation, hypothesiz- 
ing that people will tend to participate in 
FYO’s to the extent that (a) they have 
proximity to or intercommunicaie with 
FVO’s, (b) they have similar social back- 
ground characteristics to the FVO mem- 
bers, (c) they have common interests or 
values with the FVO members, and (d) 
they have personality traits similar to those 
of the FVO members. Our psychological 
model goes somewhat further than the 
above generalization with regard to the 
last two categories involved. Not only will 
people tend to participate more in FVO’s 
where their attitudes and personality traits 
are similar to those of members of the 
specific FVO, but also joiners and high 
FVO participators will tend to possess 


i See A. Paul Hare, Handbook of Small Group 
Research (New York: Free Press, 1963), chap. v; 
Wayne Kernodle, “Some Implications of the Ho- 
mogamy-Complementary Needs Theories of Mate 
Selection for Sociological Research,” Social Forces, 
XXXVIII (1959), 145-52. 
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certain attitudes and personality traits 
characteristic of the “high participator 
syndrome” in general, 

The second and implied aspect of the 
generalization about friendship and mate 
selection is that these four sets of variables 
act as filters chronologically in the order 
presented. Hence, the same thing may be 
said about our extended hypothesis for 
FVO participation: First, proximity and 
lines of communication together with social 
background characteristics filter out from 
the general population the “effective eli- 
gibles” for the FVO or FVO’s; then, gen- 
eral and specific FVO-relevant attitudes, 
values, and interests come into play and 
filter out members from non-members with- 
in the set of effective eligibles. Finally, 
with the increasing interaction of members 
within the FVO, personality variables 
come into play and filter out from the 
other members the highly active participa- 
tors—those who really feel at home and 
who personally fit with the organization’s 
programs and people.2? 

Thus, joining an FVO, especially a large 
and instrumental one, may be a very simple 
and non-committing act on the part of an 
individual, involving little engagement be- 
tween the individual’s deep-seated person- 
ality traits and the social structure of the 
FVO. Once past the filters of proximity 
communications and the social character- 
istics of the FVO, an individual will be 
guided primarily by his images and per- 
ceptions of FVO’s in general and the spe- 
cific FVO in particular. The decision to 
join or not join some FVO will be deter- 
mined by these perceptions together with 
the personal interests, attitudes, and values 
that are the basis for most of the routine 
and short-term decisions we make in every- 
day life. Where the decision to join or not 


2 For an example of the application of this mode 
of analysis to one of the specific organizations in 
the present sample, see my “The Explanation of 
Formal Voluntary Organization Participation: 
The Case of Volunteer Firemen in Chile” (unpub- 
lished paper, Department of Social Relations, Har- 
vard University, 1966). 
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join an FVO takes on special significance 
for an individual (for example, where the 
FVO is a dangerous, notorious, or perse” 
cuted one; where it is an intense social 
movement, etc.), we may expect personal- 
ity traits on a deeper level to play a larger 
role in this decision. 

Once formally a member, however, ac- 
tive participation obviously demands a 
great deal more commitment of time, ener- 
gy, and resources than does inactive par- 
ticipation or nominal membership. To pay 
a small entrance fee and attend perhaps 
one or two meetings is all that may be 
required for joining, but an active mem- 
ber must contribute much more. Since 
FVO’s are by definition non-coercive and 
non-remunerative (at least in a direct 
sense), people who are willing to become 
high participators in an FVO must be 
receiving some sort of psychic rewards that 
make it all worth their while. The two 
principal psychic rewards, we suggest, are 
the rewards of good fellowship and the re- 
wards of personal participation in the 
achievement of some valued goal—hence 
the importance of the personality variables 
of trust-sociability and efficacy-achieve- 
ment in differentiating high from low FVO 
participators. 

If the above thesis is correct, we may 
expect future research to show that the 
relative importance of personality traits 
in predicting participation increases as the 
amount of actual behavior or social activity 
involved increases. Thus, we might expect 
that personality traits will be more im- 
portant for predicting joining versus not 
joining where an FVO involves a great 
deal of pre-entrance activity and inter- 
action with FVO members than where an 
FVO involves only a minimum of such 
contact. Similarly, the greater the abso- 
lute amount of participation involved in 
being an active member of a particular 
FVO, the greater may we expect the im- 
portance of personality traits to be in dis- 
criminating high from low participators 
for that FVO. Where there is in fact little 
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absolute difference in the amount of partic- 
ipation of high and low participators and 


' ‘where average participation is low (for ex- 


ample, in an FVO that operates mainly by 
mail and individual action—a minor pres- 
sure group), we may expect general and 
specific FVO-relevant attitudes to override 
personality factors in predicting participa- 
tion. 

Another important problem that future 
research must settle is the problem of 
temporal sequence. The present study has 
led us to draw some tentative conclusions 
about the causal selective effects of certain 
psychological variables through time, al- 
though the basis for drawing these con- 
clusions has been a single study at one 
point in time. The basic questions to be 
answered here in the future are to what 
extent can the observed differences in psy- 
chological variables between FVO mem- 
bers and matched non-members be attrib- 
uted to selection or recruitment processes 
and to what extent can they be attributed 
to socialization processes occurring after 
members have formally joined or become 
candidates for joining a given FVO? In 
order to separate these two effects, one 
would have to compare matched non-mem- 
bers with members who have just joined 
the given FVO or are just about to join, 
and the latter group would have to be 
compared with members who have been in 
the FVO for, say, one year or more, or five 
years or more, keeping track of the char- 
acteristics of people dropping out of the 
FVO at various stages. Either in this man- 
ner, or preferably by using a longitudinal 
design, testing members who have just 
joined the FVO and then retesting them 
at various intervals later on, the relative 
effects of recruitment versus member so- 
clalization could be assessed. 

Although the present data do not lend 
themselves well to the above type of anal- 
ysis, an attempt was made to assess the 
impact of longer range FVO socialization 
and selection effects among members by 
comparing, for all FVO’s in both samples, 
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individuals who had been members for 
less than three years with individuals who 
had been members for three years or more. 
This particular cutoff was near the middle 
of the distribution for the number of years 
that members had been in their respective 
FVO. When these two groups were com- 
pared on the various psychological inde- 
pendent variables of the previous analysis, 
dichotomizing these variables at or near 
their medians, there was evidence of 
significant (at the .05 level) “date of en- 
try” effects for the following variables: 
number of times voted was higher for more 
time in the FVO, as were optimism, plan- 
ning, and informal relationships. The tend- 
ency for more voting with longer time as an 
FVO member was by far the strongest re- 
lationship (significant at the .0001 level), 
and the trend held up when controls for 
age were introduced, This finding is con- 
sonant with Maccoby’s results? for an 
FVO in the United States. 

In sum, there is evidence that some so- 
cialization or selection effects may be occur- 
ring within our FVO’s, but the number of 
such effects is small when a three-year cut- 
off point is used and the variables involved 
are not the more crucial or powerful ones 
from our prior analysis. It is quite likely, 
however, that stronger effects might be 
found, especially in the specific FVO-rele- 
vant attitudes, when a shorter time period 
of membership is used, as suggested earlier, 
The trend both for the results reaching sta- 
tistical significance and for those not quite 
reaching it was for increased time ‘in the 
FVO to be associated with an increased 
participation tendency (in terms of scores 
on the various psychological variables of 
our model). This may either mean that 
FVO participation tends to beget more 
participation by increasing socialization in- 
to the role of FVO member once a threshold 
level is reached, or it may simply mean that 


2 Herbert Maccoby, “The Differential Political 
Activity of Participants in a Voluntary Associa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XXIII 
(1988), 524-32. 
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persons with lower psychological participa- 
tion tendency and less fit with the role of 
FVO member (in general or in the specific 
FVO) tend to drop out of the organization 
after short periods of time, thus “purify- 
ing” the long-term member group as com- 
pared with the recently joined member 
group. 

Probably both of the above interpreta- 
tions are true to a degree, but only future 
research can settle the matter and give the 
relative weights of each effect. The present 
data, being simply a small pilot study, do 
not permit drawing any firm conclusions on 
these points. In fact, only the longitudinal 
type of study suggested above could permit 
us to resolve the recruitment versus sociali- 
zation issue conclusively. For the present, 
therefore, we must be content with having 
discovered that there ave important differ- 
ences in the weights of variables differenti- 
ating FVO members from non-members as 
opposed to differentiating active from pas- 
sive members. How and why these differ- 
ences have arisen are separate and as yet 
unanswered questions. 

A final word or two about the problem 
of generalization from the present samples 
would not be out of place here. The Chilean 
‘samples, which strongly supported the 
value of a revised version of the proposed 
model, were purposive ones and hence not 
representative of any particular statistical 
universe. They were gathered to test hy- 
potheses rather than to assess the param- 
eters of any particular population of FVO 
members or non-members. The FVO’s in- 
cluded in the samples were, however, di- 
versified in their major purposes, and they 
also differed broadly in the sex, age, mar- 
ital status, socioeconomic status, and edu- 
cation of their members.** Thus it cannot 
be easily argued that the confirmatory re- 
sults obtained on these samples were solely 
or even largely the product of the special 
nature of one or another type of FVO in- 
cluded. Furthermore, the results obtained 
in Chile for the model as a whole are in 
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accord with prior results in the United 
States for various individual elements of 


the model.” Thus, it cannot be argued that ° 


the present results are simply the product 
of peculiarities of Chilean culture or Chil- 
ean FVO’s. In sum, then, although the 
present results are not generalizable in a 
strict statistical sense, there is good pre- 
sumptive evidence that the proposed model 
will have explanatory relevance in other 
cultures and for other FVQ’s. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


“The sports club was composed mainly of 
males 17-35 years old, both single and married, 
employed and still going to school, with most in- 
dividuals representing the working-class and lower 
middle-class- levels on education and occupational 
level. The neighborhood associations were also 
largely male, but almost completely made up of 
married men currently employed in a lower-class 
or working-class job and having very low educa- 
tion; most of these men were in the 25-55 year 
age range. The stevedore’s union was similar to the 
sports club in being all male, with both single and 
married men, but the educational level was basi- 
cally low and all were obviously employed rather 
than any attending school; the age range was fair- 
ly broad and the occupational level low. The cen- 
ter for mothers was composed of married mothers 
of very low educational levels, and most of them 
did not have paid occupations outside the home; 
their ages covered the gamut from about 20-65, 
and their husbands had basically lower-class or 
working-class occupations, if any. The Red Cross 
members were mostly female and either single or 
separated, rather than married; they tended to 
have medium to high education, no paid occupa- 
tion (or a white-collar occupation, if any), and 
covered a fairly wide age range. The volunteer 
firemen were mainly 18-30-year-old single males 
with a high level of education; about half were 
still attending school and the other half were em- 
ployed in white-collar or professional jobs. Finally, 
the Christian Family Movement was composed of 
both males and females (married couples, mainly) 
of high educational and occupational status, cover- 
ing the age range from about 25 to 55. 


5 See my “Psychological Factors ... ,? op. cit. 
chap. v. See also chap. x, where it is shown that 
the proposed psychological model has predictive 
relevance for each of the FVO’s involved when 
taken alone, so that the sample overlap of twenty- 
seven cases from the Red Cross and volunteer fire- 
men, mentioned in n. 15 above, cannot be invoked 
to explain away the present results. 


» 
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APPENDIX 


> The scales used were composed of the fol- 
lowing items, dichotomizing the response dis- 
tributions as near the median as possible and 
giving equal weight to each item in a particular 
scale. Only a reduced form of each item is 
presented here, however. 


Trust: (a) Merchants give honest weight and 
fair merchandise; (b) trusting others is im- 
portant; (c) relatives will not take advan- 
tage if they know private affairs; (d) should 
trust a stranger; (e) should not pardon an 
irresponsible child. 

Willingness to meet new people: (a) Like to 
meet new people; (b) would like to know 
likable foreigner better. 

Lack of personal cynicism: (a) People not just 
honest through fear; (b) people make 
friends because they enjoy them, not simply 
because they are useful. 

Social confidence: (a) Never have to fight 
timidity; (b) starting conversation with 
strangers is easy; (c) can make friends more 
rapidly than others. 

Lack of need for autonomy: (a) One should 
accept dependence on others; (b) group 
participation gives growth opportunities 
rather than taking away one’s liberty. 

Achievement orientation: (a) Always tend to 
persevere in goal-striving to overcome ob- 
stacles; (b) always tend to go all out in 
trying to achieve some goal. 

Efficacy in public affairs: (a) Politicians pay 
attention to people like you; (b) own po- 
litical influence is more than others; (c) 
have gotten interested in public issue often; 
(d) could do something about an unjust 
law; (e) own influence in changes of today 
is not negligible; (f) power of a candidate 
to change the situation once elected is great. 

Planning: (a) The man who plans ahead has 
fewer problems; (b) prefer to plan most 
things in advance. 

Optimism: (a)Seldom feel that nothing turns 
out well; (b) expect that country will have 
a good future; (c) expect own future will 
be good. 

Satisfaction: (a) Satisfied with major activity 
in life; (b) satisfied with own life as com- 
pared to others’; (c) life has given mainly 
happiness. 

Self-confidence: (a) Expect success in every- 


thing; (b) have much confidence in self; 
(c) feel self much more able than others. 

Moralism: (a) Always consider the morality 
of your acts; (b) man needs an absolute 
morality. 

Psychic adjustment: (a) Not bothered by 
nervousness; (b) have not often lacked spir- 
it to do things in past years. 


General FVO instrumental value: (a) Could 
achieve some of own goals better through or- 
ganizations; (b) people with common interests 
should unite in groups to achieve them; (c) 
best to realize oneself participating in groups. 

Formal group preference: (a) If formed a 
group, would prefer fixed rules rather than a 
casual group; (b) prefer to participate in for- 
mal rather than informal groups. 

Service orientation to leisure time: (a) Main 
reason for being in an FVO is to serve others; 
(b) main goal in life should be service to oth- 
ers; (c) first choice for spending leisure time 
is to serve others or be in some FVO. 

Informal relations: (a) Have many close 
friends; (b) know many neighbors; (c) know 
many people outside neighborhood; (d) visit 
relatives often. 

Rewards for participation in specific FVO 
(Note: This scale was used only for discrimi- 
nating active and inactive members, not for 
discriminating members from non-members): 
(a) Organization meetings and activities are 
extremely interesting; (b) obtain much satis- 
faction from the organization; (c) receive 
much respect and prestige from participating 
in the organization. 

Social support within the specific FVO 
(Note: This scale was also used only for dif- 
ferentiating among organization members): 
(a) Very friendly with people in the organiza- 
tion; (b) feel very much united with people 
best known in the organization. 

Commitment to specific FVO: (a) Failure 
of organization would be very important to 
you; (b) organization plays a very important 
part in your life; (c) feel it is almost a per- 
sonal honor when good happens to the organi- 
zation. 

Attractiveness of specific FVO: (a) Organi- 
zation is a social movement, not just another 
organization; (b) like the program of the or- 
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ganization very much; (¢) think participation 
in the organization makes one a better person. 

Personal fit with specific organization: (a) 
Have much similarity of interests with other 
members of FVO; (6)have many qualities of 
an active member of the FVO. 

Efficacy of the specific FVO: (a) Organiza- 
tion has achieved most goals in past; (b) or- 
ganization will achieve most goals in future. 

Outside significant-other support for FVO: 
(a) Acquaintances have much respect for the 
FVO; (6) best friends have very favorable at- 
titude toward the organization. 

Also used in the analysis were the following 
single items: 

Non-Fatalism: Life position depends on ef- 
fort, not fate. 
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Free Time: Have much free time aside from 
sleep, work, and family necessities. 

General obligation to participate in FVO’s:, 
Feel much obligation to participate in organi- 
zations such as unions, sports clubs, Red Cross, 
etc. 

Parents’ participation in FVO’s in general: 
Much participation of parents in organizations 
such as (same list as above). 

Church attendance, voting frequency, and 
number of FVO’s belonged to are self-explana- 
tory. 

Obligation to participate in specific FVO 
item was similar to general obligation item, but 
with name of actual organization substituted. 

Parents’ approval of specific FVO: Present 
attitude of parents toward specific FVO. 


A Note on Bureaucracy and Its “Correlates” 


Richard H. Hall and Charles R. Tittle 


ABSTRACT 


Twenty-five organizations are ranked according to their degree of bureaucratization. The ranking is 
accomplished by the combination of scores on six dimensions of bureaucracy into a single Guttman 
scale of bureaucratization. This over-all degree of bureaucratization is then found to have a moderately 
strong association with an organizational concern with objects as opposed to ideas. Less association is 
found between degree of bureaucratization and the size of the organization, the number of departments 
or divisions in the organization, the nature of the official organizational goals, or the extent to which the 


organization is “people oriented.” 


Previous research has suggested that 
bureaucracy can be fruitfully approached 
by separating it into component parts or 
dimensions This dimensional approach 
can be particularly useful in research when 
organizational structure is treated as an 
independent variable and factors such as 
conflict between professionals and non- 
professionals or interdepartmental relations 
are handled as dependent variables. In such 
cases a dimensional breakdown permits 
more insightful analysis than would be 
possible if bureaucratization were consid- 
ered a unitary phenomenon. This conten- 
tion is borne out by the fact that the sepa- 
rate components vary somewhat independ- 
ently for a sample of diverse organizations.” 

In some instances, however, there are 
advantages in approaching bureaucracy as 
a total phenomenon.’ Research contingen- 


* Examples of this approach are Stanley H. Udy, 
Jr., “‘Bureaucracy’ and ‘Rationality’ in Weber’s 
Organization Theory: An Empirical Study,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XXIV (December, 
1959), 491-95; “ ‘Bureaucratic’ Elements in Organ- 
izations: Some Research Findings,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXIII (August, 1958), 415-18; 
Richard H. Hall, “The Concept of Bureaucracy: 
An Empirical Assessment,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXTX (July, 1963), 32-40; and idem, 
“Intra-organizational Structural Variations: Appli- 
cation of the Bureaucratic Model,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, VII (December, 1962), 295-308. 


* Hall, “The Concept of Bureaucracy: An Em- 
pirical Assessment,” 


cies calling for this type of analysis would 
include situations in which the object is 
specification of organizational conditions 
that are associated with, or that permit, 
various degrees of bureaucratization. Or 
one might be interested in comparing so- 
cieties with the object of isolating the con- 
ditions that permit organizations with 
various degrees of bureaucratization to 
emerge. One way of handling such prob- 
lems is to examine configurations of the 
individual bureaucratic components to de- 
termine similarities and differences between 
organizations of varying types or to de- 
termine the characteristic organizational 
configurations for societies of diverse com- 
position. For example, common configura- 
tions might be found for manufacturing 
firms of similar size or for governmental 
agencies engaged in regulative activities. 
Similarly, one might find that societies with 
similar levels of technological development 


® Weber and his followers depict bureaucracy as 
a syndrome of particular kinds of organizational 
arrangements, and they intimate that such a con- 
struct is extremely meaningful when so treated. 
See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons and ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, 
Hi.: Free Press, 1947), pp. 329-36; Peter M. Blau, 
The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1963); and Harry Cohen, 
The Demonics of Bureaucracy (Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State University Press, 1965). 
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were characterized by organizations with 
particular kinds of configurations, 

An efficient method for treating bureauc- 
racy as a configurative unity suggests itself. 
It may be the case that various bureau- 
cratic components are actually parts of a 
cumulative phenomenon such that one 
could predict the total dimensional pattern 
of an organization from a knowledge of the 
extent to which it possessed any specific 
subdimension. If this is.true, it might be 
possible to combine scores for various bu- 
reaucratic elements to form a cumulative 
scale of bureaucracy. The advantages to 
such a procedure are obvious: not only 
could bureaucracy be empirically studied 
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as a totality, but the relative strength of 
each subdimension as a differentiating ele- 
ment could be specified. This paper reports 
the results of an attempt to rank twenty- 
five organizations of varied types using 
Guttman scaling procedures as a means 
for combining bureaucratic elements into 
an over-all bureaucracy scale. 


PROCEDURES 


The twenty-five organizations considered 
in this study were quite diverse, as Table 1 
indicates. Scores for each organization on 
six dimensional scales developed by Hall 
were utilized. These components included 
hierarchy of authority, division of labor, 


TABLE 1 
BUREAUCRATIZATION SCALE FOR TWENTY-FIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


IMPER- Hær- | Divison | Spectre | COMPLEX eae 
Gainers SONAIITY | ARCHY | or Lanog | FICITY ae ee 
a Ea ce ae | cece Ms oie ce a Pa a Oe ic PR (le a Ul 
State liquor department. ........2......0.. x X x x x X 
State tax department...............0000. X. X X. X X x 
Military-equipment maintenance center....| X X X x X X 
Trucking company acies e Ee X X x x X x 
ISa o abt are caus eal eaten tl ETT x x Xi xX X X 
State welfare department................. X X x | X x x 
County health department............... x x x | X x x 
Pacto rearea aaea aaaea XRK x x x. x 
Government regulative agency............ xX {xX x x | xX x 
Academic department........0.0:---000. X XIX x x x 
BA oo iho Xes eee Ss Cae ea ees X X x x. x x 
Facto erecti e a neers eras xX |X x xX | Xx x 
SAOSIN cocaine AEEA x x x x {|X x 
Board of education...........0-2-sceeeee x x x XiX X 
Men's Slorévccs sce retest upia oki TE Ener x x x x | xX x 
DRAW? EUW OE EE gioieraed Sats haere siete aes x x X xX |X x 
Equipment marketing department......... x X xX x x | xX 
Insurance company....... cece eee nee eeee x x X X XiX 
Stock: brokerage: s rreson pirane ea X x x x xX | xX 
State regulative agency. ........0.eeeeees x x x x xX | X 
Advertising agency...........0c ces eeveee x Ki xX X x x 
Television station. ........ cee eee renee xX | xX x x x x 
Petroleum marketing department.......... x x x x x x 
State church headquarters..............6. X X X X X x 
Insurance company. ......ssssssesresscrre x x x x X X 
Er Orsenna aa a aAA 310/21 0|/2]/3|/0|/1]/ 0/0] 0] 6 


A NOTE ON BUREAUCRACY AND ITS “CORRELATES” 


complexity of rules, specificity of proce- 
dures, impersonality of operation, and tech- 


* nical competency as the criterions for hir- 


ing and promotion. Each component was 
measured by means of Likert internal-con- 
sistency scales which contained a series of 
statements related to each dimension. The 
scales were designed for administration to 
organizational employees, each of whom 
was to indicate how accurately each state- 
ment described his own organization. Each 
scale was demonstrated to be reliable, and 
all were judged valid.* The scales were 
completed by a random sample of person- 
nel in the larger organizations and by the 
total population of the small organizations. 
Mean scores for each organization were 
computed. The scores for these dimension- 
al scales were arranged into statistical fre- 
quency distributions for five categories of 
grouped date. Each category was then 
treated as a single score for purposes of 
scalogram analysis using the Cornell tech- 
nique. Categories were combined into 
dichotomies, and cases were shifted to 
minimize error in the usual Guttman scal- 
ing manner,” 

The resulting quasi-scale was character- 
ized by a coefficient of reproducibility of 
.887 and a minimal marginal reproducibil- 
ity of .553, All the error in this case does 
not appear to be random. The data do 
not justify a conclusion that the six dimen- 
sions form a cumulative scale in the Gutt- 
man sense. They seem to indicate that 
technical competency does not fit with 
the other components. Thus it can easily 
be seen (Table 1) that, if technical compe- 
tency is eliminated from consideration, the 
remaining five subdimensions are found to 
produce an acceptable scale characterized 
by a coefficient of reproducibility of .912, 
with an improvement of .360 over the 


“A more detailed description of these scales is 
found in: Hall, “The Concept of Bureaucracy: An 
Empirical Assessment.” 


*Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VIII (1947), 247-80. 
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minimal marginal reproducibility. All error 
in the five-item scale appears to be random. 
The twenty-five organizations are ranked 
as shown in Table 1. The five subdimen- 
sions in descending order of their differen- 
tiating strength are: (1) impersonality of 
operation, (2) hierarchy of authority, (3) 
division of labor, (4) specificity of proce- 
dures, and (5) complexity of rules, Thus, 
if an organization scores high on the im- 
personality component, it is also likely to 
score high on all the other subdimensions 
and would be ranked among the most high- 
ly bureaucratized. In like manner it is 
found that those organizations that score 
low on the complexity-of-rules dimension 
are likely to score low on all the other 
dimensions. This derived scale of bureauc- 
ratization permits a more total approach 
to organizational structure without mini- 
mizing the importance of the separate di- 
mensions, Moreover, its use makes possible 
the comparison of organizations with re- 
spect to degrees of bureaucratization. 


CORRELATES OF BUREAUCRACY 


Employing the derived Guttman scale 
in five-category ordinal form,® relation- 
ships between bureaucratization and var- 
iables commonly assumed to be associated 
with bureaucracy can be examined. One 
of the most often postulated correlates is 
that of size. Some social scientists have 
asserted that an increase in size is indic- 
ative of an increase in bureaucratization. 
Indeed, such a relationship has been con- 
sidered causative and even referred to as 
a “law.” In order to test this hypothesized 


®Cases between the first and fourth cutting 
points were combined into a single category, and 
the seventh category was retained to produce five 
approximately equal categories. 


1C, Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson’s Law and 
Other Studies in Administration (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1957), pp. 7-8. See Peter M. Blau 
and W. Richard Scott, Formal Organizations (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1962), pp. 
225-27, and Joseph Bensman and Bernard Rosen- 
berg, Mass, Class and Bureaucracy (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), pp. 268-75. 
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association for the data considered here, 
organizations were classified in five cate- 
gories with respect to size.® The data in- 
dicate some association between the two, 
although it is not especially strong 
(.252).° In general, large size is shown 
to be indicative of a high degree of bu- 
reaucratization, as defined here, but ex- 
ceptions are numerous enough to suggest 
that size alone is inadequate as a predictor 
of bureaucracy. Certainly the relationship 
is too weak to justify an assumption of 
causality or universality. 


TABLE 2 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN BUREAUCRATIZATION 
AND VARIOUS CORRELATES 


Correlate Association* eve e 
Significance f 

Organizational size..... z292 .06 
Organizational divisions. .176 14 
Ease of assessing goal 

attainment.......... .084 zal 
Ideas-objects dimen- 

e o PO EEE .372 .01 
People orientation. ..... — .248 .06 


* Kendall’s Tau C. 
f One-tailed. 


A second set of variables thought to be 
associated with bureaucracy consists of 
basic structural factors such as the number 
of divisions or departments of an organi- 
zation.?° It is commonly assumed that the 
greater the number of organizational divi- 
sions, the more highly bureaucratized the 
organization will be. For examining this re- 


8 All categorizations in this paper were made fol- 
lowing the rule of marginal equalization. In the 
case of size, the categories were: 0-24, 25-99, 199- 
299, 300-499, and 500 or more. 


° Tests of significance for Kendall’s Tau are re- 
ported in Table 2 for the consideration of the 
reader, although the nature of the sample requires 
caution in their interpretation. 


10 Victor A. Thompson, Modern Organizations 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1961), pp. 12- 
15 and 41-46; and Bensman and Rosenberg, o?. 
cit., p. 265. 
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lationship, the organizations considered 
here were separated into five categories on 
the basis of the number of official divi-° 
sions.11 As can be seen from Table 2, the 
number of divisions is not strongly associ- 
ated with the scale of bureaucratization 
(.176). This implies that these simple 
structural components, while useful for cer- 
tain kinds of organizational analysis, can- 
not be used as indicators of the extent of 
bureaucratization. 

A third attribute often considered as a 
possible correlate of bureaucacy is the de- 
gree to which goal attainment by the organ- 
ization can be assessed.?* It could be an- 
ticipated that an organization whose goal 
attainment is relatively easy to evaluate 
might be more subject to routinization and 
bureaucratization. In order to test this hy- 
pothesis it was necessary to obtain a rank- 
ing of the organizations on a goal-specific- 
ity dimension. Goal statements for each 
organization were submitted to a panel of 
twenty-five social scientists to be used as a 
guide for rating each organization on a 
seven-point scale with respect to the ease 
or difficulty of assessing goal attainment.'% 


£ The categories are: 1-2, 3, 4-5, 6-7, and 8 or 
more. 


4 Although not dealing with goal specificity di- 
rectly, Weber notes that precision and speed (di- 
rect goal accomplishment) are enhanced by a 
bureaucratic structure (Max Weber, Essays in So- 
ciology [New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946], p. 215). Clark also notes that vague goals 
do not lead to definitive (bureaucratic) courses of 
action (Burton Clark, “Organizational Adaptation 
and Precarious Values,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXI [June, 1956], 327-36. 


13 We agree with Perrow that official goal state- 
ments are inadequate for a full understanding of 
organizational behavior. Nevertheless, these state- 
ments represent general guidelines for the organi- 
zations and do seem sufficient for the operational 
use to which they are here put. See Charles Per- 
row, “The Analysis of Goals in Complex Organi- 
zations,” American Sociological Review, XXVI 
(December, 1961), 854-66. See also Herbert A. 
Simon, “On the Concept of Organizational Goal,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, IX (June, 1964), 
1-22. 
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A NOTE ON BUREAUCRACY AND ITS “CORRELATES” 


The mean ranking for each organization 
was used as a basis for placing the organi- 
“zations into ranked categories, following 
the rule of marginal equalization. The mag- 
nitude of the derived association (.084) 
indicates little relationship between the 
bureauracy scale and the goal-assessment 
dimension. 

The implication of this finding is two- 
fold. First, rankings based on such goal 
statements are not predictive of organiza- 
tional bureaucratization. Second, Perrow’s 
suggestion that these official goals may be 
something other than definitive for the or- 
ganization is evidently confirmed* “Op- 
erative goals,” or specific activities of the 
organization, may be better indicators of 
the degree of bureaucratization. Perhaps 
the degree of bureaucratization is primarily 
dependent upon organizational activity, al- 
though the structure may at times serve as 
an activities modifier. 

Concern with operative. goals might 
necessitate examination of the extent to 
which organizations primarily manipulate 
ideas rather than objects in their day-to- 
day activity.4> It would be anticipated that 
the greater the extent to which an organi- 
zation manipulates objects, the more highly 
bureaucratized it would be. But dealing 
operationally with such a variable is even 
more difficult than dealing with official 
goals. As a pragmatic approach, a second 
panel of fifty social scientists was asked to 
rate each of the twenty-five organizations 
on a five-point continuum polarized as 
“ideas” and “objects.’2® The judges were 
asked to focus on the primary activity of 


“ Perrow, op. cit. 


* For an examination of this problem, see Eu- 
gene Litwak, “Models of Organization Which Per- 
mit Conflict,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVII (September, 1961), 177-84. 


*It is not clear whether such a “dimension” 
should appropriately be thought of as a con- 
tinuum. It may well be that there are two continu- 
ums that overlap to some extent. If this is the case 
one might be more justified in characterizing or- 
ganizations in terms of the extent of such overlap. 
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the organization in deciding upon the place- 
ment of each organization, The impracti- 
cality of handling an ideas-objects dimen- 
sion empirically, particularly of treating it 
as a continuum, is illustrated by the diffi- 
culties encountered in this procedure. 
Judges found the task extremely frustrat- 
ing, and as a result the derived valuations 
showed little consistency. Nevertheless, the 
mean scores were utilized for separating 
the organizations into ranked categories. 
Surprisingly, the association between this 
variable and the bureaucratization scale is 
at least moderately impressive (.372). The 
observed association suggests that an ideas- 
objects distinction may be quite meaning- 
ful, although more fruitful application de- 
mands further conceptual clarification. 

A similar operational difficulty arose in 
attempting to classify organizations in 
terms of the degree to which they “work 
on” people as a purposive activity." The 
panel of fifty experts was instructed to rate 
each of the twenty-five organizations on a 
five-point continuum representing the de- 
gree to which the organizational product is 
measurable in human terms. Again the task 
proved frustrating for the raters, particu- 
larly since many of them felt that every 
organization must concern itself with peo- 
ple in its normal operations regardless of 
the type of organizational product. Conse- 
quently, they were unable to focus mean- 
ingfully on the predominant activity. De- 
spite these problems, the mean rating scores 
were employed to differentiate the organi- 
zations. University departments, welfare 
agencies, and other such organizations were 
thus placed in high-“people-orientation” 
categories, while manufacturing firms and 
a governmental tax agency were classified 
in less-people-oriented categories. The peo- 


7 Parsons notes that structural differences will 
occur when the “materials” worked upon are 
people whose social relationships and motivations 
must be considered (‘Talcott Parsons, Structure and 
Process in Modern Society [Glencoe, Il: Free 
Press, 1960], p. 70). Litwak also makes the same 
suggestion (of. cit., p. 181). 
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ple-non-people factor, thus derived, was 
found to be associated to some extent with 
the bureaucratization scale (— .218). The 
more-people-oriented organizations tend to 
be less highly bureaucratized. 

Given the fact that some of the variables 
considered here are found to be at least 
moderately associated with the bureaucrati- 
zation scale, ideally one would proceed to 
an examination of their individual and 
combined contributions to variations in bu- 
reaucratization. The ordinal nature of the 
data and the small number of cases, how- 
ever, prohibit such a multivariate analysis. 
The findings do suggest that fruitful in- 
vestigation of organizations will necessitate 
further concern with the elusive factor of 
operative goals and organizational activi- 
ties as well as with more traditional ele- 
ments such as size, 


138 Attempts have been made to develop multiple 
coefficients for use with ordinal indexes, but the 
results have been disappointing. See James A. 
Davis, “A Net Partial and a Multiple Coefficient 
for Goodman and Kruskal’s Gamma” (unpublished 
paper, University of Chicago, November, 1964). 
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CONCLUSION 
It has been argued that organizations 


may be analyzed by treating bureaucracy” 


either as a configurative whole or as a col- 
lection of separate dimensions. The nature 
of the research problem should dictate the 
choice of approach. Further, it has been 
shown that a particular configurative treat- 
ment using five subdimensions yields a 
cumulative Guttman-type scale for twenty- 
five organizations. An attempt to relate the 
resulting scale to factors commonly hy- 
pothesized to be indicators of the degree of 
bureaucratization produced mixed results. 
These findings suggest that bureaucracy is 
too complex to be explained in terms of 
such simple factors as number of divisions 
or type of goals. A more useful approach 
would seem to call for additional analysis 
of variables relating to operative goals as 
they emerge in ongoing activities. However, 
the difficulties encountered here in attempts 
to empirically investigate some of these 
elements accentuate a serious need for their 
conceptual clarification. 
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Occupational Assimilation and the Competitive 
Process: A Reanalysis 


Alma F. Taeuber, Karl E. Taeuber, and Glen G. Cain! 


ABSTRACT 


A recent article reports negative correlations for several major occupations between income of white 
males and percentage Negro. The results are interpreted as tentative confirmation of the hypothesis 
that Negro workers pose a competitive threat to the earnings of white workers. Reanalysis of the orig- 
inal cross-sectional regressions, taking account of additional confounding variables, reduces the effect 
of percentage Negro on income of white workers to insignificance for all major occupations except pro- 
fessional workers. Among professionals, discriminatory barriers to entry and a pattern of segregated 
clientele are proposed as better explanations than “competition.” Reanalysis of the original longitudi- 
nal regression, again adding confounding variables, reduces to insignificance the effect of change in 
percentage Negro on change in income. An alternative mode of analysis designed to capture more pre- 
cisely any effect of competition in local Jabor markets similarly reveals no association. A cross-sectional 
analysis using percentage Negro in an occupation as the dependent variable leads to an emphasis on 
processes of segregation rather than of competition. A review of the economic theory underlying the 
notion of competition indicates weaknesses in the original formulation and demonstrates that the orig- 


inal mode of analysis is inadequate for choosing among alternative interpretations of the results. 


Hostility of workers toward an influx of 
new laborers of a different regional, ethnic, 
or racial background is a familiar occur- 
rence, The plea of indigenous workers is 
likely to be expressed in economic terms: 
the newcomers constitute “cheap labor” 
and hence pose a threat to current wage 
levels. Within several highly industrialized 
nations of western Europe, similar argu- 
ments are made opposing importation of 
foreign manpower from southern and east- 
ern Europe.” In the United States, local 
variations on this theme occur regarding 
the bracero program in the Southwest and 
the employment of Cuban refugees in the 
Miami area. But the principal example of 
workers’ hostility toward “cheap labor” ap- 
pears in white reactions to Negro demands 
for equal participation in the labor market. 

To the extent that economists have given 


1We are indebted to W. Lee Hansen for com- 
menting on an earlier version and to Leslie G. 
Ibach for assisting with the statistical computa- 
tions. 


7&4 Million Workers Migrate in Europe,” New 
York Times, December 23, 1965, p. 1. 


direct attention to these issues, their em- 
phasis has been on analyses of “long-run” 
and “over-all” benefits to be gained from 
lowering discriminatory barriers and on ex- 
posing fallacies in the arguments put forth 
by groups erecting barriers. Economists 
have tended to analyze effects rather than 
causes of discrimination; they seem to 
agree implicitly that non-economic consid- 
erations are at the root of prejudice and 
discrimination, and they generally leave 
these issues in the hands of sociologists and 
psychologists. Sociologists have also tended 
to debunk economic rationalizations, in- 
stead stressing non-economic sources of 
prejudice, A recent article by two sociolo- 
gists, however, emphasizes economic bene- 
fits derived from discrimination against mi- 
nority groups. Census data are brought to 
bear on the issue, with the conclusion that 
“white earnings and wages are adversely 
affected by competition with minority 
groups” (Negroes and females). Thus white 
hostility toward the participation of minor- 
ities in the labor force has “some objective 
basis” and is “not rooted in attitudes of ra- 
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cial superiority or other feelings of preju- 
dice.”3 

These conclusions have important ideo- 
logical as well as sociological implications. 
Although the authors’ generalizations are 
cautiously expressed, the racist construc- 
tion that may be placed on their findings is 
particularly serious in the current era of 
conflict over union racial policies and fair 
employment practices. Further analysis of 
their data removes the empirical support 
for the “competition” hypothesis and leads 
to reconsideration of the theoretical un- 
derpinnings of the argument. 


CROSS-SECTIONAL APPROACHES 


1. The original argument —According to 
the “competition” hypothesis formulated 
by the Hodges, the presence of Negroes in 
an occupation indicates a form of competi- 
tion that adversely affects the earnings of 
whites in that occupation, and this effect 
should be revealed in a negative correlation 
between the percentage Negro and the 
earnings of whites. This is the fundamental 
empirical test undertaken in the original 
analysis, but certain controls proved neces- 
sary. The simple negative correlation (r = 
— .67) that obtains over 418 detailed oc- 
cupations between white male income in 
1949 and percentage Negro in 1950 pro- 
vides “no way of choosing between the sug- 
gestion that white male workers were re- 
ceiving lower wages because of competition 
with Negroes ... and the obvious inference 
that Negroes ... are concentrated in low- 
status occupations.” 4 

One index of the status of an occupation 
is the educational level of its incumbents. 
Controlling for white male educational at- 
tainment, the partial correlation (over the 


* Robert W. Hodge and Patricia Hodge, “Occu- 
pational Assimilation as a Competitive Process,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXI (Novem- 
ber, 1965), 263. The bulk of the Hodges’ analysis 
and interpretation is concerned with Negroes 
rather than females or other “minorities,” and our 
analysis refers only to Negroes. 

‘ Ibid., p. 251. The square root of the percentage 
Negro was used to reduce skewness. 
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418 occupations) between white male in- 
come and percentage Negro is still negative, | 
but lower in magnitude (7 == — .43). Again, 
the result is consistent with the “competi- 
tion” hypothesis but is equally consistent 
with the “segregation” hypothesis that Ne- 
groes “gain entry to jobs in which the re- 
turn upon an educational investment is less 
than that expected from the total income- 
education relationship over all occupa- 
tions,” 

In an attempt to get at competition un- 
confounded with segregation, separate re- 
gressions were calculated across detailed 
occupations within each of seven major 
occupation levels. If detailed occupations 
within a major level constitute a relatively 
homogeneous set of skill levels, a negative 
correlation between percentage Negro and 
white male income, controlling for educa- 
tion, might be interpreted as evidence for 
competition. The segregation argument 
would not apply—Negroes could not be 
concentrated in “undesirable” jobs because 
all jobs within a major level (and with 
similar educational requirements) are re- 
garded as equally undesirable. “By looking 
at relationships within major occupation 
levels, the effect of the inferior occupational 
attainment of Negroes . . . is largely elimi- 
nated.’ 

This approach yielded some evidence for 
competition. In three of the seven regres- 


5 Ibid., p. 252. 


Ibid., p. 252. In fact, there is large variation 
in skill level within the major occupation groups, 
and this variation is only partially captured 
in the measure of formal education used as a 
control variable. Within the major groups, Ne- 
groes are likely to be in those detailed occupations 
that require less training and skill, and for this 
reason their earnings as well as earnings of the 
white incumbents of those occupations will be low. 
A negative correlation between percentage Negro 
and earnings of whites may emerge simply because 
a positive correlation exists between the skill level 
of an occupation and the earnings of its incum- 
bents, both white and Negro. The percentage 
Negro, in this case, would be standing as a proxy 
for the level of skill and training, rather than for 
“competition” in the sense that the Hodges use the 
term. 
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sion equations, the regression coefficient for 
percentage Negro was negative and signifi- 

“cantly different from zero.’ After some dis- 
cussion of alternative interpretations, com- 
petition was accepted as the explanation of 
the results for professional workers and 
service workers, but rejected for craftsmen.® 
We believe this approach poses a prema- 
ture antinomy between “competition” and 
“segregation” to the neglect of other rele- 
vant considerations. Set in a broader per- 
spective, the problem may be rephrased: 
“What are the reasons for variation in the 
income of white males within major occu- 
pations?” This question suggests consider- 
ation of additional occupational character- 
istics in the absence of which it is difficult 
to interpret any association of income with 
percentage Negro and in the presence of 
which any effect of race is likely to be 
trivial. Let us expand the scope of the 
analysis. 

2. Further analysis—Our analysis of 
manual occupations modifies the original in 
two respects, by altering the dependent 
variable and by adding independent varia- 
bles to the regressions. (a) In this part of 
the original analysis, the Hodges used the 
same cutting point to define the income 
variable for all seven major occupations, 


* Each regression utilizes income as the depend- 
ent variable and education, square root of percent- 
age Negro, and square root of percentage female as 
independent variables. Inclusion of females in the 
regressions affects the coefficients for Negroes. 
Thus, the discussion should not completely over- 
look the female measure; we are inclined to regard 
it more as an index of selected aspects of the 
character of an occupation or of intra-occupational 
differentiation than as an index of minority com- 
petition. See Sumner Slichter, “Notes on the 
Structure of Wages,” Review of Economic Statis- 
tics, XXXII (February, 1950), 80-91. 


8 For craftsmen, the Hodges argue that strong 
unionization provides immunity from competition: 
“Discrimination may be a more powerful explan- 
atory factor at this occupational level than at 
others. If Negroes are selectively admitted to 
unions representing those craft occupations that 
are low-paying and, therefore, less attractive to 
whites, the observed relationship would be ex- 
pected” (Hodge and Hodge, op. cit., p. 256). 
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namely the percentage of white males with 
incomes of $3,500 or more in 1949, For 
several occupations, this cutting point is at 
an extreme end of the income distribution, 
thus giving undue emphasis to idiosyn- 
cratic features of the tail of the distribution 
rather than representing a more stable av- 
erage. The average percentage with in- 
comes of $3,500 or more among detailed 
occupations ranges from 58.8 for profes- 
sionals to 8.7 for laborers. Among laborers 
the correlation across detailed occupations 
between an income measure using a cutting 
point of $3,500 and one using $2,000 is 
only .49, Consequently, we utilize a figure 
as close as possible to the median for the 
major occupation.® 

() In the original analysis, educational 
attainment was controlled because it is cor- 
related positively with earnings and nega- 
tively with percentage Negro. Other varia- 
bles that confound the association between 
income and race may also be controlled. 
Jobs that are seasonal in character or that 
do not provide steady employment tend to 
yield low annual incomes and to have rela- 
tively high percentages of Negroes. One 
new variable introduced into the analysis 
is the percentage of white males in the ex- 
perienced civilian labor force who worked 
fifty to fifty-two weeks in 1949, Further, 
occupations that are concentrated in the 
South, a low-wage region, are likely to yield 
low average incomes. Because of the high 
percentage of Negroes in the southern la- 


°” See Table 1 for the specific cutting points. To 
minimize differences from the original analysis, we 
retained the $3,500 break for craftsmen rather 
than shifting to $3,000, a figure closer to the me- 
dian for this group. A minor source of non- 
comparability with the original analysis arises be- 
cause we included and the Hodges excluded per- 
sons reporting no income in 1949 when calculating 
the income measure. Persons who did not work 
in 1949 are included in the denominator of the 
percentage working full time in 1949. For opera- 
tives, service workers, and laborers, the simple 
correlations between square root of percentage Ne- 
gro and the income measure using a cutting point 
of $3,500 are: —.17, —.66, and —.07, respectively. 
With the lower cutting points on income, the cor- 
responding correlations are —.13, —.58, and —.25. 
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bor force, such occupations are also likely 
to have higher-than-average percentages of 
Negroes. A second new independent vari- 
able is the percentage of the total male ex- 
perienced civilian labor force residing in 
the South.?° 

Regression equations incorporating our 


7 Seasonality and region were mentioned by the 
Hodges in their discussion of craft occupations, op. 
cit, p. 256, but our analysis indicates their rele- 
vance for other manual occupations as well. Total 
rather than white labor force is used in the meas- 
ure of southern concentration because the data are 
not available by color. The source of data. is 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Popu- 
lation: 1950, Vol. IV: Special Reports, Part I, 
chap. B, “Occupational Characteristics” (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956). 
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modifications for the manual occupations 
are summarized in Table 1. Only for crafts- 
men does the percentage Negro have a sig- - 
nificant effect on the income of white male 
workers. Education has a significant associ- 
ation with income only among operatives, 
and then, curiously, its effect is negative, 
that is, the higher the educational attain- 
ment the lower the income (net of other 
variables).1+ For each of the four manual 
occupations, at least one of the new varia- 


“A speculative interpretation of the negative 
effect of education on income for operatives is that 
“seniority” is a confounding variable. Seniority 
probably has a positive correlation with the earn- 
ings of operatives and a positive correlation with 
age, and age in turn has a negative correlation 
with educational attainment. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS OVER DETAILED OCCUPATIONS RELATING 
INCOME OF WHITE MALES TO SELECTED VARIABLES: MANUAL 
OCCUPATIONS, UNITED STATES, 1950 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Craftsmen ` 


No. of occupations..... ota weg 


Cutting point on income......... $ 3,500 


MAJOR Occupation Group 


Operatives Service Laborers 
113 28 63 
$ 2,500 $2,000 $ 2,000 


Regression Coefficients in Raw-Score Form 


Regression constant. .......ses.. 39.060 39.000 —7.315 22.320 
Percentage: 
High school graduates, WM....; — .036 — .279* 221 — .255 
Working full year, WM........ — ,344* , 588* 1.110* .898* 
In South TM crecerararae gems — .444* | — .236* — .416 — .393* 
Negro (sq. rt.), TM............ — 5.398* | — 2.234 —1.355 178 


Regression Coefficients in Standard Measure 


Percentage: 
High school graduates, WM....| — .026 — ,226* 102 — .083 
Working full year, WM........ sole .502* .167* .626* 
in South, EM ise i eet nereh — .259* — .233* — .147 — .435* 
Negro (sq. rt.), TM............ — .296*i — .166 — .122 .061 
Reale augur ee een .40 34 86 54 
R? (HOd S65) p eccersciiseceucers .23 .05 .62 .23 





a WM = white males, TM = total males. 


b Based on a cutting point of $3,500 or more for white male income, and using three independent variables: percentage high 
school graduates, square root of percentage Negro, and square root of percentage female; from Hodge and Hodge, op. cit., Table 2. 


* P < 05. 


J 
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bles has a significant regression coefficient 
in the anticipated direction. 

The census category “craftsmen” also 
includes “foremen, and kindred workers,” 
Negroes are systematically excluded from 
supervisory positions, which tend to be 
high paying. A dummy variable was added 
to the analysis, scored 1 for foremen and 
O for all other craft occupations. By con- 
trast, barriers to Negro entry may be cir- 
cumvented by self-employment in selected 
crafts, particularly several with minimal 
capital and licensing requirements (e.g., 
shoemakers and plasterers). The square 
root of the percentage self-employed among 
employed white males was also added to 
the analysis. With these two additional 
variables in the regression equation for 
craftsmen, the explanatory power of per- 
centage Negro is reduced to insignificance; 
the explained variance is mcreased to 64 
per cent; and the self-employment, fore- 
men, and South variables carry significant 
regression coefficients. 

Of the three white-collar groups, only for 
professional occupations did the regressions 
calculated by the Hodges reveal a signifi- 
cant negative association between race and 
income (net of education and percentage 
female). Consideration of the detailed pro- 
fessional occupations suggests that it is 
premature to attribute this relationship to 
“competition.” Nearly two-thirds of male 
Negro professional workers are in occupa- 
tions serving the Negro community: teach- 
ers, college faculty, clergymen, physicians 
and surgeons, dentists, lawyers and judges, 
and funeral directors. For these occupa- 
tions, both product and labor markets are 
highly segregated, and the notion of compe- 
tition is largely irrelevant. An additional 
16 per cent are in relatively low-paying 
professional occupations whose primary 
qualification is special ability rather than 
formal education—actors, artists and art 
teachers, athletes, authors, dancers and 
dancing teachers, entertainers, musicians 
and music teachers, photographers, sports 
instructors and officials, and therapists and 
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healers. Undoubtedly, a significant share of 
these men is restricted to entertainment 
and services for the Negro community.” 

It strains credulity to assert that such 
professional occupations as teachers, social 
workers, librarians, and male nurses are 
relatively low paying for white men be- 
cause of an overrepresentation of Negroes 
in them. It is much more plausible that the 
relatively low income of these professions 
occurs independently of the presence of 
Negroes and that segregation—restriction 
of Negroes from entry into high-paying 
professions—rather than competition ac- 
counts for the observed relationship be- 
tween race and income. 

Summarizing the cross-sectional materi- 
al, for two of three major occupations that 
initially provided evidence for competition 
(craftsmen and service workers), reanalysis 
of the data shows the percentage Negro to 
be an insignificant correlate of white male 
income when seasonality, region, and self- 
employment are taken into account. For 
the third occupation, professional workers, 
we argue that the relationship between race 
and income is more plausibly attributed to 
patterns of segregation than of “competi- 
tion.” 


LONGITUDINAL APPROACHES 


The notion of competition has a definite 
processual connotation: as Negroes become 
increasingly prevalent in an occupation, the 
income of white workers in that occupation 
will be adversely affected. Hence a longi- 
tudinal analysis seems more suited to the 
problem. l 

1. The original argument—For their 
principal longitudinal analysis the Hodges 


1 Admittedly, this argument about professional 
workers is ad hoc, and we have been unsuccessful 
in quantifying it. Expansion of the regression equa- 
tion to include additional variables added little to 
the explained variance, and the race variable re- 
mained significant. Our assumption about segre- 
gated clientele is supported for male Negro clergy- 
men, teachers, and college faculty by the dispro- 
portionate numbers residing in the South: 71, 86, 
and 88 per cent, respectively. 
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used the major occupation group ‘“opera- 
tives and kindred workers” and correlated 
the percentage-point change in percentage 
Negro with a measure of change in white 
male income, They find zero-order correla- 
tions between the two variables of — .06 
for the 1940-50 decade and — .40 for the 
1950-60 decade. The negative evidence for 
the earlier decade is dismissed (with some 
justification) because of the “peculiar char- 
acteristics of the war years,” while the sig- 
nificant correlation for the later period is 
adduced as support for the competition 
hypothesis. 

2. A reanalysis.—As with the cross-sec- 
tional approach, we have taken basically 
the same set of data and pursued the anal- 
ysis a little further. We limit our analysis 
to the 1950-60 decade and use detailed 
occupations rather than the highly abridged 
list of occupations which remained for the 
original analysis after necessary combina- 
tions to achieve comparability over two 
decades,1? This modification and other pro- 
cedural improvements lowered the simple 
correlation between changes in income and 
changes in racial composition to —.26, 
compared to the —-.40 reported in the 
original analysis.1* Again, we may carry 
the analysis further by consideration of 


* To develop a list of comparable detailed op- 
erative occupations from the 1950 and 1960 Cen- 
suses, we began with a table in the 1960 Census 
showing the distribution by detailed occupation of 
the male experienced civilian labor force in 1960 
and 1950. Comparing the revised 1950 figures (i.e., 
those made comparable by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus with 1960 definitions) with the figures orig- 
inally published for 1950, we excluded from the 
analysis those occupations for which the difference 
was more than 10 per cent. This resulted in a loss 
of twenty-five occupations. The exclusion of two 
residual categories left eighty-four detailed opera- 
tive occupations for analysis. The appropriate data 
are in U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, Detailed Characteristics, United 
States Summary, Final Report PC(1)-1D (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1963), Table 
201; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population: 1950, Vol. Il: Characteristics of the 
Population, Part I, United States Summary 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953), 
Table 124, 
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changes i in other variables related both to 
income and to race. 

Table 2, which presents the results of a. 
multiple-regression analysis across eighty- 
four operative occupations, takes change 
in income of white males as the dependent 
variable and changes in racial composition, 
educational attainment, full-time employ- 
ment, and southern location as independent 
variables. A final independent variable, the 
rate of growth of each detailed occupa- 
tion, is introduced in an attempt to meas- 
ure the rate of change in demand. 

As was true.in the cross-sectional reanal- 
ysis, the race variable is reduced to insig- 
nificance when other variables are taken 
into account. The most powerful predictor 
of change in income is change in the ex- 
tent of full-time employment. The income 
measure is based on income in the year 
preceding the Census, so that any unusual 
events affecting an occupation in that par- 
ticular year (such as a strike) will be re- 
flected in the statistics. Our results also 
show a significant adverse effect upon in- 


“There are several discontinuities between the 
two analyses that might be responsible for the 
difference in the strength of this relationship. (@) 
The original analysis utilized the intermediate oc- 
cupation classification, while the present analysis 
is based on the detailed classification. (bY The two 
analyses differ in the manner in which the problem 
of changes in definitions of occupations was re- 
solved. (c) Our income measure utilizes Census 
data for white males; the Hodges found it neces- 
sary to rely on a color-standardized income meas- 
ure in order to achieve comparability with 1940 
data in which income was not available separately 
for whites. (d) Finally, the dependent variable in 
the original analysis was the residuals from a re- 
gression of (color-standardized) white male in- 
come in 1959 on 1949. We used the percentage- 
point difference between the 1959 income measure 
(the percentage of white males with incomes of 
$4,000 or more) and the 1949 measure (the per- 
centage of white males with incomes of $2,500 or 
more). The shift in dependent variable from resid- 
uals to percentage-point changes has. very little 
effect on the results. Using our income data for 
white males (rather than the Hodges’ color-stand- 
ardized income data), the residuals are highly 
correlated with the percentage-point changes (r == 
98). We use the percentage-point change measure 
because it is more readily understood. 
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come performance of an increased concen- 
tration in the South. We need only recall 
* the example of the textile industry, which 
employs many operatives, to appreciate 
this relationship. Finally, growing occu- 
pations tend to show greater improvement 
in income (net of the other variables) than 
do declining occupations. The three added 
variables contribute substantially to our 
ability to explain variance in changes in 
the income of white males in the eighty- 
four operative occupations: R = .73, com- 
pared to the simple correlation between 
change in income and change in percentage 
Negro, 7 = —.26 (or to the corresponding 
figure from the Hodges’ analysis, r= 
—.40). 

In all of the analyses reported thus far, 
occupations have been used as units of 
analysis. We indicated earlier our belief 
that detailed occupations within any major 
group are not homogeneous but differ in 
many factors affecting income, such as 
level of skill required, growth, regional 
location, unionization, seasonality, govern- 
ment employment, etc. (see footnote 6). 
Ideally, we want to choose units that are 
as similar to each other as possible, differ- 
ing only in the specific variables under con- 
sideration. For these reasons, we under- 
took an analysis of several particular oc- 
cupations across Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) in the belief 
that, for example, bus drivers in Seattle 
are more like bus drivers in New York 
than bus drivers as a group are like “fruit 
packers” or “blasters and powdermen.” 
Furthermore, metropolitan areas tend to 
correspond to actual labor markets in 
which the effects of competition would be 
highlighted. 

In the operative group as a whole, the 
original cross-sectional analysis revealed 
no significant association between race and 
income. To maximize the possibility of 
finding such an association in an analysis 
across metropolitan areas, we chose seven 
detailed operative occupations that had a 
high percentage Negro and in which white 
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males had lower incomes than expected on 
the basis of their educational attainment. 
The data pertain to northern SMSA’s of 
250,000 and over in 1950 and 1960.15 
Some occupations are relatively ubiqui- 
tous and appear in virtually all areas (such 
as “truck drivers and deliverymen’’), while 
others with strong industrial ties appear in 
few areas (such as operatives in the “motor 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS RELATING 
CHANGE IN INCOME OF WHITE MALE OPERA- 
TIVE WORKERS TO SELECTED VARIABLES: 
UNITED STATES, 1950-60 


REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS 
VARIABLES 
In In 
Raw-Score | Standard 
Form Measure 
Regression constant........ S/5AL- E 
Change in: 
1. Percentage Negro...... —,.255 | —.093 
2. No. of workers........ .047* .190* 
3. Educational attain- 
HEt roes ecrire isk .148 .O91 
4. Weeks worked......... .627* .549* 
5. Southern location...... —~.575* | —.386* 
PD ering oes asi EE E E . 536 
No. of occupations.......... 84 


_ Note.—Definition of variables is as follows: (1) percentage- 
point change in percentage Negro, 1950-60; (2) percentage 
change in male experienced civilian labor force, 1950-60; (3) 
percentage-point change in percentage high school graduates, 
1950-60; (4) percentage-point change in percentage working 
fifty to fifty-two weeks, 1949-59; (5) percentage-point change 
in percentage in South. The dependent variable is the percent- 
age-point change between percentage with incomes of $2,560 or 
more in 1949 and percentage with incomes of $4,000 or more in 
1959. Variables (1} and (5) refer to total male experienced civil- 
ian labor force; all others refer to white male experienced civilian 

abor force. 


*P < 05, 


vehicles and motor vehicle equipment” 
manufacturing industry). Thus, the num- 
ber of SMSA’s on which the correlations 
are based varies for different occupations 
from twenty to fifty.. Income of detailed 
occupations is not available separately for 


% Three SMSA’s with major boundary changes 
during the decade were excluded from the analysis 
(Syracuse, Youngstown, and San Bernardino). 
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whites for individual metropolitan areas, 
so we were forced to use the percentage 
change in total male median income as our 
dependent variable and to introduce as a 
control variable the percentage Negro in 
the occupation in 1950. 

Table 3 presents, for each of the seven 
occupations, the zero-order correlation over 
SMSA’s between the percentage change in 
median income for all males and the per- 
centage-point change in percentage Negro, 
as well as the partial correlation adjusted 
for percentage Negro in 1950. A significant 
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SEGREGATION WITHIN MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 
The empirical evidence presented thus 


P 


far has offered little support for either - 


“competition” or “segregation” as formu- 
lated in the original analysis. But an anal- 
ysis with income as the dependent variable 
is not an appropriate test of the notion 
that Negroes are segregated into selected 
occupational niches, We may, therefore, 
turn the analysis around and ask how well 
we can predict the percentage Negro in 
detailed occupations within each major 
group. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATION ANALYSIS FOR NORTHERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 
OF 250,000 AND OVER RELATING CHANGE IN INCOME TO CHANGE IN 
PERCENTAGE NEGRO: SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1950-60 


OCCUPATION 


Attendants, auto service, and parking.... 
Bus drivers....... E Ras GBs T eta eiare 
Laundry and dry-cleaning operatives..... 
Painters, except construction and maintenance? 20 
Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs...... er 
Truck drivers and deliverymen.......... 
Welders and flame-cutters..........4--: 


CORRELATIONS® 
No. or 
AREAS 
fyz yzi» æ2 
OOR 34 .21 .04 
ar 28 .06 —.14 
me 23 — .04 — 00 
— .54* —.51* 
isis 24 — .04 — .04 
sida 50 — .04 — 04 
ere 39 — .07 —.19 


ay = percentage change in median income of males, 1949-59, sı = percentage-point change in per - 
centage Negro, 1950-60, and +, = percentage Negro, 1950. 
b When Flint, Michigan, is omitted, the correlations are not significant; see text. 


* P< 05. 


correlation appears for only one of the 
seven occupations, “painters, except con- 
struction and maintenance.” Examination 
of the scattergram reveals this correlation 
is due solely to one area—Flint, Michigan 
—in which a large increase in percentage 
Negro was acompanied by a lower-than- 
average change in income. In Flint, there 
was a decrease between 1949 and 1959 in 
the percentage of men. in this occupation 
who worked full time (63 to 26 per cent), 
presumably because of the 1959 steel strike. 
Omitting Flint, the correlation is —.15 and 
the partial correlations is —-.02. On the 
basis of this supplementary analysis we 
still find no evidence for the “competition” 
hypothesis. 


We may distinguish two types of occu- 
pational segregation, One is the segregation 
of Negroes into less-skilled, low-paying, 
and generally “undesirable” jobs. This may 
arise from lower productivity of Negro 
workers, or it may be that incumbents of 
some of the more desirable jobs exercise 
monopoly power over occupational entry 
sufficient to exclude Negroes. Another type 
of segregation is more adventitious—a dis- 
proportionate number of Negroes may be 
found in occupations with many work 
places in the South or in northern cities. 

For each of the seven major occupations, 
Table 4 presents the results of a cross~sec- 
tional multiple-regression analysis taking 
the square root of percentage Negro as the 
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dependent variable. Within major occupa- 
tions, a small number of occupational traits 
‘suffice to explain from one-third to nearly 
two-thirds of the variance in percentage 
Negro across detailed occupations. 

A strong tendency for Negroes to be con- 
centrated in low-paying, less-educated, 
highly seasonal jobs appears only within 
the “craftsmen” category. This group was 
singled out in the original analysis as one 
in which the exercise of monopoly power 
by strong unions was so obvious as to rule 
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out any meaningful operation of “competi- 
tion.” Among professionals, income is the 
only significant predictor of percentage 
Negro. Like craftsmen, many professional 
occupations are strongly organized with rig- 
idly controlled barriers to entry, and it is 
plausible to assume the exercise of consid- 
erable monopoly power. Service occupations 
present a special case; in addition to the 
adventitious variable of southern location, 
the important predictor of percentage Ne- 
gro is a dummy variable for protective 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS OVER DETAILED OCCUPATIONS RELATING PERCENTAGE 
NEGRO TO SELECTED VARIABLES: MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS, UNITED STATES, 1950 








Independent Profes- Man- Clerical, | Crafts- Opera- Serv. Lab 
Variables sional agers Sales men tives iced vache 
No. of occupations............ pees 54 58 30 12 113 28 63 
Regression Coefficients in Raw-Score Form 
Regression constant..... ERA 1.53 3.10 3.41 4.71 3.23 | — .12 1.10 
Percentage: 
High school graduates, WM....... OL | — .02*¥ — .03*") ~ .02*| — .06Ħ........ — 03 
High i income, WM..... Sects wef om .03* — 01] — .01 | — .01%) — .O1]........ .00 
Working full year, WM...... ee Mika lades ee ee een — .03*| — .00 .02 | — .02 
la South Misc 5. scavs hbo xls kras erasi ec a a ae eens — 01 Qi s137 .06* 
pats! TM.. ae ae seen y Be re eee ee lanes We eee E TA EEN Mo P E .05* 
overnment-emp oyed sq. rt 
WM. peeeereteererere terrere satis oe wae Seaan] Ale asada i r 
Femsie Torrercenee ernten 03 dL EEA PEE ene EE EN N OEN a 
Protective service,* WM.. SERATE F Oe AT E ore ree E ETETE T EE nen Pe a eee 
Regression Coefficients in Standard Measure 
Percentage: 
High school graduates, WM... .18 | — .44% — .58% — .25* — .62"/........ — 14 
High income, WM............-. “- .66* 25| — .24 | — .23*% — .19 [........ 04 
Working full year WM axa dicot haie eraa wa i R — .42* — .01 A7 |} — .20 
In: South, TM en setes eased aden sl area S22 era ae — 07 07 .50* .83* 
re TM..... eee ( seer 5 A POE ee es eer, eek ere Paneer s As od erga ee 63* 
overnment-emp ee sq. rt 
WIM cei cee aise sea dea teen anaa a Ks hs Mee eee 
Female, T............. RRC OCASE 24 FoI PETTEE SE ET totes OA 
Protective service, WM............0Jeeeceeeelecs ee eee E EEEE E T eae 6 a EET 
BRP ya she ranie PA PETA ET wats 54 47 94 .53 .32 . 63 .59 


a WM = 


white males, TM = total males, and T = total, both sexes. 


b Because of the small number of service occupations, the education and income variables are omitted here. Their regression co- 


efficients were not significant. 


e High income is defined as $3,500 or more, with the following exceptions: operatives, $2,500 or more; service workers and labor- 


ers, $2,000 or more. 


2 A dummy variable, scored 1 for protective service occupations and 0 for all other service occupations. 


* P< .0S. 
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service occupations. This can also be 
viewed as an index of monopoly power, for 
local governments control the majority of 
protective service positions and Negroes 
are nearly completely excluded. 

It is the professional, craftsmen, and 
service groups within which the Hodges 
initially claimed to find empirical support 
for the “competition” hypothesis, yet it is 
precisely these three groups that have 
training and licensing prerequisites to oc- 
cupational entry. It is in these three occu- 
pations, therefore, that the exercise of mo- 
nopoly power is most readily accom- 
plished.1® Among the other major occupa- 
tions, productivity traits and adventitious 
variables largely account for variation in 
percentage Negro. 

This analysis of segregation within occu- 
pations is sketchy, but it suffices to illus- 
trate the variety and complexity of the 
processes. However, the problem requires 
greater attention to historical and idiosyn- 
cratic factors than can be given in this type 
of systematic analysis of census data. 


DISCUSSION 


Our empirical results do not confirm the 
assertion of a causal association between 
the percentage Negro in an occupation and 
the income of white workers. However, 
weaknesses in the underlying data and in 
the techniques of analysis limit the reliance 
that can be placed on these results. In addi- 


18 Although clear cases of the exercise of monop- 
oly power exist, as in the case of many craft 
unions or professional associations, a recent study 
suggests that monopoly power results mainly in 
the protected workers being of higher quality 
(productivity) than “outside” workers, and the 
higher wages of “insiders” are little if any greater 
than expected on the basis of their higher quality. 
See Leonard W. Weiss, “Concentration and Labor 
Earnings,” American Economic Review, LVI 
(March, 1966), 96-117. Our regression analysis in- 
cludes too few measures of worker productivity to 
permit us to distinguish whether the concentration 
of Negroes in undesirable jobs results only from 
the lesser average skills of Negro workers or 
whether there is also some segregation attributable 
to monopoly power. 
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tion, neither we nor the Hodges took ac- 
count of variables not readily available 
from census data, such as quality of edu- . 
cation, extent of unionization, industry af- 
filiation, industrial concentration, and size 
of plant. Hence our empirical reanalysis 
cannot stand alone but must be supple- 
mented with an interpretive discussion. 

According to the Hodges’ conceptualiza- 
tion, an association between percentage Ne- 
gro and white male income, if not explained 
away by controlling for confounding varia- 
bles, must result from one of the following 
processes: (1) “Segregation”: barriers to 
entry in certain privileged, high-paying oc- 
cupations which restrict to low-paying oc- 
cupations both Negroes and those white 
males similarly excluded from the ranks of 
the protected. (2) “Competition”: wage- 
cutting competition affecting all incum- 
bents of an occupation, resulting from the 
presence of a relatively large number of 
Negroes in an occupation and their “will- 
ingness to work for less.” 

Deciding between these two poses a prob- 
lem, for both interpretations predict identi- 
cal associations between percentage Negro 
(or changes therein) and white male in- 
come (or. changes therein); the data under 
examination are intrinsically incapable of 
discriminating between them. This dilemma 
is illustrated in our discussion of the cross- 
sectional result for professional workers— 
what is viewed in the original analysis as 
evidence for competition is seen by us as 
evidence for segregation. In fact, the word 
“segregation” could be substituted for the 
word “competition” at many points in the 
original analysis without violating the 
data.1” Hence, we must attempt an alterna- 


*7 The Hodges inadvertently acknowledge this in 
two instances. First, they suggest that the apparent 
absence of “competition” among Jaborers and op- 
eratives is a consequence of the low zero-order 
association between the percentage Negro and 
white male income (op. cit., p. 257). But a corre- 
lation between race and income is an equally 
plausible measure of segregation; their statement 
is equivalent to saying that, because there is no 
segregation of Negroes into low-paying occupa- 
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tive elaboration of relevant economic the- 
_ ory to that presented by the Hodges. 

This brief review of economic theory will 
be addressed to three propositions: (1) For 
cross-sectional data, there is no reason to 
predict a negative association between the 
percentage of Negroes in an occupation and 
the earnings of white males, nor, as we have 
shown, do the empirical results support 
such an association. (2) For data showing 
changes over time, there are formulations 
of the problem such that a negative associ- 
ation would be predicted between change in 
Negro membership in an occupation and 
change in earnings of white males. The 
formulation presented by the Hodges, how- 
ever, is incorrect at a critical stage of their 
argument. (3) Finally, under correct form- 
ulations, conclusions about the role of eco- 
nomic factors in the “etiology of prejudice” 
appear to us seriously misguided. Let us 
take up each proposition in turn. 

1. The competitive theory of the de- 
termination of wages is that market forces, 
unfettered by monopoly, tend toward equal 
pay for equal work. At any given moment 
the expectation is that, on the average, 
workers are paid what they are worth, sub- 
ject to deviations due to transitional situa- 
tions. If competition prevails, the produc- 
tivity of white males determines their earn- 
ings, and the percentage of Negroes in an 





tions, there can be no “competition.” 

Second, consider the Hodges’ description of seg- 
regation: “The only obvious alternative to admit- 
ting that competition with Negroes and females 
may depress white male wages is to assert that, 
within every major occupational level, processes 
of segregation allow females and Negroes to find 
employment largely in those occupations where in- 
come is rather less than expected on the basis of 
the income-education relationship within the ma- 
jor occupation group” (op. cit., p. 259). But this 
is exactly the analysis they have performed and 
presented in their Table 2, They assert that it is 
the presence of minorities that produces this re- 
sult, while we can equally justifiably argue that 
discrimination allows minorities only in low-pay- 
ing occupations. The issue, then, is simply one of 
semantics, and the data presented by the Hodges 
-do not permit a choice between these two inter- 
pretations. 
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occupation is irrelevant (but see footnote 
6). 
To test whether the facts are consistent 
with this theory, ideally, we should use as a 
dependent variable the earnings of individ- 
ual white males in various occupations. 
Among the independent variables should 
be skill or productivity traits (such as edu- 
cation) and “compensating factors” (such 
as rural residence with its lower cost of liv- 
ing). With an adequate set of control (in- 
dependent) variables included, the percent- 
age Negro in the worker’s occupation 
should have no effect on his earnings. Weiss 
has reported empirical results for a regres- 
sion analysis that nearly fits this model, 
except that the percentage Negro in the 
worker’s industry rather than his occupa- 
tion was used. Separate regressions were 
calculated for male workers in each of three 
major occupations and eight detailed occu- 
pations, and in none is the partial regres- 
sion coefficient for the percentage Negro 
statistically significant. Because the pres- 
ent analysis uses occupations as units and 
hence could never effectively control for 
the inherent confounding of occupation and 
skill levels, we view Weiss’ results using in- 
dividuals as units of analysis as particular- 
ly noteworthy.18 


38 Weiss, of. cit., used the 1/1,000 sample from 
the 1960 Census. His units of observation were 
individual workers in the labor force in 1960. His 
primary concern was the relation between earn- 
ings, industrial concentration, and unionism, with 
control variables representing personal and pro- 
ductivity traits of the individual earner. The con- 
trol variable for aggregate racial composition of 
the industry actually was not percentage of Ne- 
groes but its near-complement, percentage “white 
with other than Spanish surname.” The major 
occupations used by Weiss for his separate regres- 
sions were craftsmen, operatives, and laborers; the 
detailed occupations were draftsmen; mechanical 
engineers; managers, officials, and proprietors, not 
elsewhere classified (n.e.c.) ; machinists; truck and 
tractor drivers; operatives and kindred workers, 
n.e.c.; janitors and sextons; and laborers, n.e.c. 
Other occupations were deemed too concentrated 
in specific industries for this type of analysis to be 
meaningful. Weiss’ empirical results support our 
contention, but a contrary finding—of a significant 
negative effect of percentage Negro in an industry 
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2. With respect to changes occurring 
over time, it is correct that particular seg- 
ments of the labor force may rationally op- 
pose a worsening of their competitive posi- 
tion stemming from an increased supply of 
labor to their occupation (assuming no 
change in demand). Moreover, any group 
of workers stands to improve its employ- 
ment and earnings position by restraining 
competitors, and, to the extent it succeeds, 
it reaps the rewards of monopoly. Ceteris 
paribus, wages will decline if the supply of 
Negro workers seeking work in that occu- 
pation increases, but exactly the same 
wage-depressing effect will occur if the in- 
creased labor supply consists of white 
workers. “Outside” white and “outside” 
Negro workers both pose a competitive 
threat to the monopoly privileges of a pro- 
tected group. 

The Hodges appear to be arguing that 
Negroes pose a special threat to the wages 
of white workers because they are “willing 
to work for less.”!? Two comments may be 
made about this argument. (a) First, eco- 
nomic wage theory does not indicate that 
wages are set at levels just sufficient to en- 
tice individual workers to enter the occupa- 
tion or that the person willing to work for 
least will be hired. Rather, wages are set at 
that level which brings into balance the 
marginal demand for and marginal supply 
of workers with particular skills. It is safe 
to say that most workers would be “willing” 
to work at their current jobs for somewhat 
less than their current pay, and it is equally 


— would not necessarily have to be taken as sup- 
port for the “competition” hypothesis. A high per- 
centage of Negroes could be viewed as indicating 
the absence of monopoly power in the industry, 
and this absence would adversely affect the earn- 
ings of white incumbents. Weiss’ data included 
measures of industrial monopoly power on both 
the producers’ side (concentration) and the work- 
ers’ side (unionism); there was no significant effect 
of either type of monopoly power on earnings ex- 
cept through selection of workers with greater 
productivity. 


*° The low-wage character of the Negro labor 
supply is emphasized repeatedly in the Hodges’ 
opening paragraph (op. cit., pp. 249-50). 
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true that most would be “willing” to work 
for higher wages than they currently re- 
ceive. The fact that a new Negro worker. 
typically would accept less than a new 
white worker is irrelevant to the process of 
wage determination; competition by em- 
ployers would set the wage for either at 
just below what the going wage was prior 
to the new entry. (b) The germ of truth in 
the Hodges’ argument is that there are cir- 
cumstances under which Negroes would 
pose a special competitive threat. A case 
can be made that, contrary to the com- 
petitive theory of the determination of 
wages, Negroes are paid less than they are 
worth in the labor market.” If so, the ques- 
tion may be raised, why are Negroes under- 
paid (or underemployed)? The answer 
given by economists is that prevailing at- 
titudes in society are responsible for the 
unfavorable position of Negroes. Becker 
has indicated modifications necessary in the 
competitive theory to take account of such 
exogenous factors as “tastes for discrimi- 
nation.”?! To the extent they exist, such 
“tastes” certainly have economic conse- 
quences, but clearly their origin is in soci- 
etal racial discrimination rather than ra- 
tional economic behavior. 

3. The Hodges “suggest that the etiol- 


* Whether Negro workers are paid “what they 
are worth” remains a controversial question. The 
best empirical analysis of this issue is based on the 
1/1,000 sample from the 1960 Census. A significant 
earnings differential in favor of whites held up de- 
spite a large number of controls over productivity 
traits. The author’s belief, however, was that addi- 
tional productivity traits (such as quality of edu- 
cation) not captured by census data probably ac- 
count for much of the remaining differential. See 
Giora Hanoch, “Personal Earnings and Investment 
in Schooling” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1965). Weiss, op. cit., included in 
his analysis a dummy variable specifying whether 
the individual was Negro. This variable had a 
significant negative regression coefficient. This find- 
ing on the individual level is consistent with 
Hanoch’s results and must be clearly distinguished 
from Weiss’ finding of no effect for the racial 
composition of the worker’s industry. 


= Gary S. Becker, The Economics of Discrimina- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). 
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ogy of prejudice may lie partially in the 
transformation of what were, at one time, 
. motives of an economic kind.”?? On an in- 
dividual level, there may be some truth in 
this; an unprejudiced person may believe 
that Negroes (more than whites) threaten 
his job and hence may support racial dis- 
crimination. Yet we have just argued that 
if there is any validity to his belief it must 
derive from prior patterns of racial dis- 
crimination, which themselves derive from 
non-economic considerations.*% 

A final issue is whether the identifiability 


2 Hodge and Hodge, op. cit., p. 250. 


2 Sociologists will recognize the analogy to a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, and, indeed, union discrim- 
ination against Negroes formed one of Merton’s 
original examples. “Thus our fair-minded white 
citizen strongly supports a policy of excluding Ne- 
groes from his labor union. His views are, of 
course, based not upon prejudice, but upon the 
cold hard facts. ... Our unionist fails to see, of 
course, that he and his kind have produced the 
very ‘facts’ which he observes” (Robert K. Mer- 
ton, “The Self-fulfilling Prophecy,” Social Theory 
and Social Structure [rev. ed., Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1957], p. 424). 
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of Negroes suffices to explain their rejection 
from a monopolized occupation. To be ful- 
ly effective, barriers to occupational entry 
must be maintained against the entire 
gamut of outsiders, but is it not partially 
effective, and hence economically rational, 
to raise barriers against selected categories 
of outsiders? The answer is yes, it may be 
partially effective and economically ration- 
al, but no, it is not economically more 
rational to select Negroes than to select 
any other group. There are thousands of 
potential bases for exclusion-——a common 
one is the lack of kinship with incumbents 
—and each is equally rational on economic 
grounds alone. If it is easier or more nat- 
ural to maintain barriers against Negroes 
than against persons with red hair or blue 
eyes, that in itself is a product of stereo- 
typical thinking that must be attributed to 
the pervasiveness and long history of rac- 
ism in our society. The roots of prejudice 
and segregation lie elsewhere than in sim- 
ple monopolizing behavior in the market- 
place. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


COMMENT 


In the text of Taeuber, Taeuber, and 
Cain, we are asked to believe in general 
that the composition of the labor force has 
no effect upon relative wages of the groups 
comprising it. Specifically, the claim is 
clearly stated: “If [perfect] competition 
prevails, the productivity of white males 
determines their earnings, and the percent- 
age of Negroes in an occupation is irrele- 
vant.” This assertion is not, however, a 
corrigible empirical statement; rather, it is 
a logical derivation from the “competitive 
theory of the determination of wages.” 
That the claim is purely logical is evident 
enough: for if one finds a market in which 
the claim does not hold, then one always 
concludes that the market is imperfect, 
never entertaining the prospect that the 
claim is wrong. But, happily, most labor 
markets are not perfectly competitive, and 
all sorts of wizards and hobgoblins creep 
into the pristine world of economic theory. 

One of these creatures is the prospect 
that wages of particular groups are deter- 
mined not only by their productivity, but 
by the composition of the labor market 
in which they are employed. There is noth- 
ing novel about this hypothesis: Econo- 
mists have entertained it for some time. 
For example, discussing plausible (though 
in this case unproven) effects of immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe on 
real wages in manufacturing, Albert Rees 
notes, “A great influx of unskilled labor 
could both drive down money wages and 
bid up the prices of those commodities con- 
sumed primarily by the lowest income 
groups. The real wages of all workers, in- 
cluding the immigrants, would tend to fall.’ 
In our article, we attempted to demonstrate 


1 Albert Rees, Real Wages in Manufacturing: 
1890-1914 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961), pp. 14-15. New estimates of the 
movements of real wages in manufacturing, pre- 
pared by Rees, suggest that immigration had only 
a small, if any, effect on wages during the period 
covered by his series. 


that, even if one could establish a relation- 
ship between the wages of particular groups 
and the composition of the occupations in 
which they are employed, the interpreta- 
tion of the finding is, at best, ambiguous. 
About the strongest claim we made was 
that one cannot rule out the prospect that 
competition among white males, Negroes, 
and females may have deleterious effects 
upon the wages of the former. If this is, 
in fact, true, then one must also entertain 
the possibility that discrimination will per- 
sist even after feelings of racial superior- 
ity have waned. Other sociologists have 
suggested much the same on the basis of 
other types of evidence: “. . . this study 
lend[s] credence to the view that discrimi- 
nation and its supporting prejudice persist 
mainly because majority people gain from 
them, One should not go so far as to at- 
tribute the perpetuation of discrimination 
entirely to its functions to the majority, 
nor should the many known and possible 
dysfunctions of discrimination to the ma- 
jority be overlooked. However, one should 
also avoid viewing discrimination as merely 
a self-perpetuating carry-over from a past 
era which will certainly and rapidly dis- 
appear once the Myrdalian ‘vicious circle’ 
is broken. The tradition of discrimination 
against Negroes apparently receives con- 
tinuous reinforcement from the present 
self-interests of the majority.’ 

To entertain any of these prospects, one 
needs, of course, to establish an empirical 
relationship between the composition of the 
labor force and the advantages which ac- 
crue to its component parts. Taeuber, 
Taueber, and Cain claim that there is no 
net relationship between the incomes of 
white males in various occupations and the 
percentage Negro in them. There are, how- 
ever, several indications that all of the 


Norval D. Glenn, “Occupational Benefits to 
Whites from the Subordination of Negroes,” 
American Sociological Review, XXVIII (June, 
1963), 447-48. 
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evidence on this point is not yet in and 
that, consequently, one cannot definitively 


~“'sreject the possibilities raised in our article. 


We have already made clear in our paper 
that, even if one cannot roundly reject 
these possibilities, one is not required by 
the evidence to accept them. 

The probability of obtaining eleven or 
more heads in thirteen tosses of a fair coin 
is given by 
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or approximately .0112. In their discussion, 
Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain present the 
net association between the percentage Ne- 
gro in an occupation and a measure of the 
income of the incumbents of that occupa- 
tion in thirteen different universes of oc- 
cupations and/or labor markets. In eleven 
of these universes, the net association be- 
tween the Negro and income variables is 
negative, an unlikely event indeed if there 
were no association between the two var- 
iables and if the tests are independent of 
each other. The point, of course, is under- 
scored when one realizes that the tests in 
fact exhaust the universes in which they 
are performed. Although we would not 
care to advance this observation as sub- 
stantial evidence against the arguments 
posed by Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain, it 
does make clear that their conclusions flow 
from a rigorous dependence upon tests of 
significance when those tests are not strict- 
ly applicable: The data exhaust the uni- 
verse and there are no sampling errors. 
Were it not for errors of observations 
(which under the usual assumptions of 
random and uncorrelated measurement er- 
ror would enhance the reported associa- 
tions),? the results reported by Taeuber, 
Taeuber, and Cain would be parameters, 
rather than estimates of the parameters, 
of the universes from which they are taken. 
Because the over-all picture reveals an in- 
verse, though small,* association between 
the income of occupational groups and the 
proportion Negro of their incumbents, we 
were led to a closer inspection of the de- 
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tails presented by Taeuber, Taeuber, and 
Cain. 

If one views the cross-sectional analysis 
performed in our original paper as an exer- 
cise in the analysis of covariance in which 
the results for specific major occupation 
groups represent the within-group regres- 
sion lines, then one is not at liberty to 
change one’s definition of income as one 
moves from one group to another. Con- 
sequently, it seemed fruitful to augment 
the analysis of Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain 
by adopting the measure of income utilized 
in our original work. For the twenty-eight 
service and private household occupations 
studied in the cross-sectional analysis for 
1950, we defined the following variables: 
I, = percentage of white male experienced 
civilian labor force (ECLF) with incomes 
of $3,500 or more; W = percentage of 
white male ECLF working 50-52 weeks in 
1949; E = percentage of white male ECLF 
completing four years of high school or 
more; P = a dummy variable which takes 
on the value 1 for protective service oc- 


* Ordinarily, one estimates universe or popula- 
tion parameters by analysis of observations made 
upon only a sample of the objects comprising the 
universe. This is the source of sampling error. In 
the present case, the occupations studied exhaust 
for all practical purposes the universes from which 
they are drawn, to wit, detailed occupations iden- 
tified in the classification of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Even if one’s sample may be thought to 
exhaust the universe, one still incurs errors in ob- 
servation or measurement. In the present case, 
the observations upon the objects of analysis— 
occupations—-are based upon the characteristics of 
a sample of persons comprising the occupation. 
Thus, sampling error is present in the analysis, but 
this sampling error can be thought of as making a 
contribution to the errors of observation or meas- 
urement associated with the data on a universe of 
occupations which has been exhaustively sampled. 
Observations on the occupations are also subject 
to the more usual sorts of measurement error: mis- 
reporting, transcription mistakes, and the like. 


*In our original article, we noted that the effects 
we discussed are not necessarily “large in an eco- 
nomic sense, especially at the individual level” (see 
Robert W. Hodge and Patricia Hodge, “Occupa-~ 
tional Assimilation as a Competitive Process,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXI [November, 
1965], 263). 
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cupations and the value 0 otherwise; S = 
percentage of total male ECLF residing in 
the South; U, percentage of the ‘otal male 
ECLF residing in urban places of 2,500 or 
more; N = square-root percentage Negro 
of total male ECLF; and F = square-root 
percentage female of total ECLF, From 
the regression of J; on W, E, P, S, U, N, 
and F, we find that the standardized re- 
gression coefficient associated with Negro 
concentration, 


Br 
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is —.5409. This coefficient is more than 
twice its standard error, though the rele- 
vance of statistical tests on samples of ob- 
jects that exhaust the universe from which 
they are drawn is not clear. The result is 
obtained after controlling for more vari- 
ables than Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain 
choose to include. Doubtless our critics 
will retreat to the claim that our measure 
of income gives “undue emphasis to idio- 
syncratic features of the tail of the distri- 
bution rather than representing a more 
stable average.” However, if we set I = 
percentage of white male ECLF with in- 
comes of $2,000 (the measure used by 
Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain), then the 
correlation between J; (our measure) and 
I> is .82. Their measure does differ from 
ours: It sets the cutting point so low that 
the measure of income is made virtually 
synonymous with weeks worked during 
the year. No one expects Negro concentra- 
tion to influence directly weeks worked by 
whites. 

The preceding paragraph suggests that 
our results for service occupations are not 
so easily dismissed, Whether the same con- 
clusion would hold at other major occupa- 
tion levels and/or for our analysis of fe- 
males, we cannot say. We have restricted 
our new analysis to service occupations, 
since that is the only instance in which 
the cross-sectional findings of Taeuber, 
Taeuber, and Cain are inconsistent with 
the substantive considerations advanced in 
our original article. Though we were at 
pains to caution in our original article that 
cross-sectional patterns cannot provide an 
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authoritative resolution to the problem of 
causal direction, we do not find in the . 
cross-sectional analysis of Taeuber, Taeu- r 
ber, and Cain any reason for rejecting con- 
clusively the possibilities raised in our 
article. 

Other vistas opened by Taeuber, Taeu- 
ber, and Cain have no apparent relevance 
to the considerations advanced in our ar- 
ticle. The processes we discuss are con- 
cerned with the way workers within a par- 
ticular labor market are channeled into 
different occupational pursuits and are af- 
fected by the labor force characteristics 
of the incumbents of that occupation. The 
analysis of such processes requires com- 
parison of different occupations in the 
same labor market. Certainly one deficien- 
cy in our article is our inability to perform 
the analysis within meaningful regional and 
local labor markets, This deficiency is the 
result of shortcomings in published tabula- 
tions and cannot be remedied by compari- 
son of the same occupation in different 
labor markets. The reader may, of course, 
evaluate the intercity comparisons effected 
by Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain in a dif- 
ferent way. In that case, it is important 
to recognize that any possible effect of 
Negro concentration is doubtless obscured 
by community-wide trends in economic 
well-being and patterns of intercity migra- 
tion. For example, one can surmise that 
wage trends in particular occupations re- 
flect in large measure trends in whole labor 
markets. Also, labor markets in which 
wages are rising more rapidly than in the 
country as a whole may well be experienc- 
ing labor shortages and be attractive to 
migrants, especially Negro and white mi- 
grants from the South. Such a pattern, if it 
exists, suggests that the intercity compari- 
sons effected by Taeuber, Taeuber, and 
Cain are, even if relevant to our discus- 
sion, hopelessly confounded by economic 
and population trends affecting all occu- 
pations in the communities that serve as 
units for their analysis. We cannot, of 
course, be certain what patterns would 
emerge if the intercity comparisons effected 
by Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain were con- 
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trolled for relevant economic and popula- 
tion changes affecting whole communities. 

We are in full agreement with Taeuber, 
` Taeuber, and Cain that the aggregate level 
analyses reported in our paper are not the 
most appropriate way of investigating the 
matters at hand. Consequently, we were 
delighted to learn of the individual level 
analyses executed by Weiss, even though 
his major concern is with matters other 
than those of central importance to our 
article. Even so, when introducing his con- 
tro] variables, Weiss formulates the hypoth- 
esis advanced in our article: “Some ar- 
gue that the over-all labor force character- 
istics affect industry wage rates paid. For 
example, earnings of a male worker would 
be lower in an industry with a large pro- 
portion of female workers than in one 
where most workers were male... . The 
five labor force characteristics for which 
this sort of argument seems most plausible 
are the percentages of the labor force that 
are (a) male, (b) skilled, (c) white, (d) 
in the South, and (e) of non-urban resi- 
dence.” Though the hypothesis is nearly 
identical to ours, Weiss differs in his in- 
terpretation of the postulated effects, being 
careful to note the microeconomic decisions 
of individual firms which must accompany 
them. Unfortunately, Weiss’s findings do 
not prove relevant to the matters at hand. 
The variable Weiss always uses is, for 
example, the industry-wide percentage of 
males or the industry-wide percentage of 
whites other than Spanish surname. 
These variables are used to describe the 
labor force characteristics of industries 
regardless of the occupational level enjoyed 
by the respondents under study. We do 
not see why the earnings of “draftsmen,” 
“machinists,” and “janitors,” for example, 
should be affected by the industry-wide 
fractions of males and whites other than 
Spanish surname in the ECLF. The rele- 
vant labor force characteristics, if one fol- 


8 Leonard W. Weiss, “Concentration and Labor 
Earnings,” American Economic Review, LXI 
(March, 1966), 99. 
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lows the arguments in our original paper, 
are occupation- as well as industry-specific. 
For example, when studying the earnings 
of white draftsmen, one would want to use 
the industry-specific fractions of all drafts- 
men, that are Negro or female, or, at least, 
the industry-specific fractions of some re- 
stricted set of professional and technical 
workers that are Negro or female. Weiss, 
of course, is not subject to criticism on 
these grounds, and his study should prove 
of great value to sociologists and econo- 
mists alike. But Taeuber, Taeuber, and 
Cain are stretching a point when they cite 
his findings as evidence against our own. 
Incidentally, one cannot make the infer- 
ences drawn by Taeuber, Taeuber, and 
Cain from Weiss’s published results, since 
he does not include the details necessary 
to evaluate the variables of interest. For 
what it is worth, we observe that Weiss’s 
only published equation which allows one 
to evaluate the effects of labor force char- 
acteristics on individual earnings reveals 
that the income of male operatives in un- 
regulated industries is inversely and sig- 
nificantly related to the industry-wide per- 
centage female. 

In our article, we prefaced our discus- 
sion by noting that “we want to make it 
perfectly clear that the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal analyses we have discussed do 
not prove that the competition between 
majority and minority groups depresses the 
relative wages of the former.” Neither we 
nor Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain know 
what really goes on in labor markets, If 
their provocative analysis prevents the pre- 
mature acceptance of possibilities discussed 
but not established in our article, then we 
applaud their efforts. If, on the contrary, 
their analysis prematurely closes discus- 
sion of alternative interpretations, neither 
scientific nor policy ends have been served. 


Rospert W. HODGE 
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A Demographic and Ecological Analysis of the Distribution 
of Physicians in Metropolitan America, 1960* 


Parker G. Marden 


ABSTRACT 


This study examines five demographic and ecological variables that influence the distribution of 
physicians within the metropolitan areas of the United States: population size, population composition 
(age, race, education), and “medical environment.” The use of multiple correlation analysis permits 
an assessment of the relative importance of each of these variables. The findings clearly indicate that 
the five variables significantly influence the distribution of physicians’ services and that there are 
marked differences between their influence on physicians in general practice and on specialists. 


One of the areas that interest demogra- 
phers and ecologists concerns the manner 
in which various human activities are or- 
dered by the population that supports them 
and the environment in which they exist. 
Few would quarrel with the assertion of 
one contemporary student of this problem 
that organizations differ because “each ter- 
ritorially delimited aggregate confronts a 
special set of environmental circumstances 
and differs from other such aggregates in 
size and composition.’ This observation 
represents the general problem for this re- 
search effort. Selecting institutionalized 
medical services as the object of analysis, 


1This article is the revised version of a paper 
presented at the annual meetings of the Population 
Association of America, New York, April 29-30, 
1966. It was developed from my doctoral disserta~ 
tion, which was supported by a predoctoral fellow- 
ship from the National Institute of Mental Health 
and a basic-research grant from Brown University 
(see Parker G. Marden, “An Examination of Cer- 
tain Morphological Factors Associated with the 
Distribution of Physicians in Metropolitan Ameri- 
ca, 1960” [unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Brown 
University, 1966]). I would like to thank Profes- 
sors Basil G. Zimmer, Robert P. von der Lippe, 
Kurt B. Mayer, and James M. Sakoda of Brown 
University for their critical evaluations of my 
work and useful insights into the problem, and 
Mr. William E. Feinberg and Mr. Peter A. Morri- 
son for their invaluable programing assistance as 
well as constructive suggestions on the research 
problem itself. Responsibility for any errors of 
fact or interpretation, however, rests with me. 


a study will be made of the differences in 
the distribution of physicians serving the 
various metropolitan areas of the United 
States as influenced by the three factors 
mentioned—population size, population 
composition, and environmental conditions. 

Concern for the relationship between 
such factors and social structure is not a 
recent phenomenon. Its clearest exposition 
is found in the discussions of “social mor- 
phology” and “human ecology,” both of 
which regard social structure as a depend- 
ent variable and seek the explanation for 
the form which it takes in what Durkheim 
called the “social substratum”—population, 
environment, and technology. Despite in- 
terest in this problem, however, little em- 
pirical research has been undertaken to ex- 
amine social structure as the variable to be 
explained. Most sociologists have preferred 
to consider structure as an independent 


? Otis Dudley Duncan, “Human Ecology and 
Population Studies,” in Philip M. Hauser and Otis 
Dudley Duncan (eds.), The Study of Population 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959), p. 
683. 


è Émile Durkheim, “Morphologie sociale,” L'an- 
née sociologique, II (1897-98), 520-21; Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan and Leo F. Schnore, “Cultural, Be- 
havioral, and Ecological Perspectives in the Study 
of Social Organization,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LXV (September, 1959), 132-49; Duncan, 
op. cit., pp. 681-84; and Amos H. Hawley, Human 
Ecology (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 
66-74. 
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variable by which to improve their under- 
standing of individual behavior.* Even ecol- 

gists themselves have seldom submitted 
the relationship between structure and mor- 
phological factors to empirical investiga- 
tion. 

One exception to this indictment of eco- 
logical research is Hawley’s examination of 
the relationship between urban service in- 
stitutions and certain demographic varia- 
bles.5 If these institutions are considered as 
“agencies established for the service of the 
needs of the general population,”® then the 
number and variety of these institutions 
should directly depend upon the demo- 
graphic and environmental factors noted 
above. Hawley’s findings confirmed this ob- 
servation, as they showed that the size of 
population directly affects the size and 
type of institutions serving it,’ although 
the variations within groups of cities of 
similar size were greater than those be- 
tween size groupings. Many of these dif- 
ferences, however, could be attributed to 
variables of population composition.® 

At the conclusion of his analysis, Hawley 
invited other investigators to explore this 
problem by extending the research to in- 
clude other types of institutions and addi- 
tional population variables. In the twenty- 
five years that have elapsed since the invi- 
tation was offered, few have responded. 
More recently, describing his own study 
as “preliminary,” Hawley again called for 
studies of this type which use more reveal- 
ing statistical techniques than the simple 


t Cf. Leo F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and 
Human Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIII (May, 1958), 633. 


5 Amos H. Hawley, “An Ecological Study of 
Urban Service Institutions,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (October, 1941), 629-39. 


Ibid., p. 631. As Hawley notes, the term “insti- 
tution” is used advisedly in this context since it 
deals only with the observable aspects of institu- 
tions. 

" Ibid., p. 633. 

8 Ibid., p. 633. 


° Ibid., p. 638. 
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descriptive measures that he had em- 
ployed.!? The present study is an attempt 
to answer Hawley’s requests. 


STUDY INFORMATION 


Of the many institutions that could be 
selected for study, the medical services pro- 
vided by physicians can be profitably ana- 
lyzed because of their responsiveness to 
population trends. The dramatic increase 
in the size of population, changes in age 
composition, the redistribution of popula- 
tion through migration, and changes in the 
economic and social characteristics of the 
American people all significantly influence 
the amount and type of medical care which 
the populace can expect from its physi- 
cians.14 But most statements showing an 
awareness of these demographic implica- 
tions for medicine are only intelligent re- 
flections on the needs for medical care and 
the changes in the availability of physi- 
cians. While these observations are firmly 
rooted in statistics concerning changing 
demographic patterns and the utilization 
of health services by various segments of 
the population, there have been few empiri- 
cal investigations of the relationship be- 
tween the number of physicians serving an 
area and social morphological factors. 

This lack of investigation is quite sur- 
prising when the completeness of the avail- 
able data on the medical profession is con- 
sidered. Sufficient information is available 
on physicians from the Health Manpower 
Branch of the United States Public Health 
Service to make detailed examinations by 
county for mid-year 1959—the closest pos- 
sible tabulation to the decennial Census of 


2 Amos H. Hawley, “Population Composition,” 
in Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan 
(eds.), The Study of Population (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959), p. 379. 


“Cf. Dudley Kirk, “Anticipating the Health 
Needs of Americans: Some Demographic Projec- 
tions,” Annuals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, Vol. CCCXXXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1961), 126-36; and Herman M. Somers 
and Anne R. Somers, Doctors, Patients, and Health 
Insurance (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Founda- 
tion, 1961), pp. 14049. 
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April, 1960.1? These data are taken from 
the registers maintained by the two profes- 
sional societies of physicians, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American 
Osteopathic Association, and they are 
based upon licenses issued by the various 
states and not on membership in the pro- 
fessional societies. The procedures used in 
collecting the information and comparisons 
with other sources indicate that the data 
can be used with confidence in their com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

From these data it is possible to identify 
the physicians who directly serve the popu- 
lation of any given county—those engaged 
in a full-time, non-federal, private prac- 
tice.14 In addition, this group of physicians 
can be subdivided by whether they are en- 
gaged in general practice’ or the full-time 
practice of a specialty. These three cate- 
gories of physicians will represent the de- 
pendent variables in this analysis, and the 
explanation of variations in their distribu- 


* William H. Stewart and Maryland Y. Pennell, 
Health Manpower Source Book, Section 10: 
Physicians’ Age, Type of Practice, and Location 
(Public Health Service Publication No. 263, Sec. 
10 [{Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1960]). 


* Report of U.S. National Committee on Vital 
and Health Statistics, United States Statistics on 
Medical Economics (Public Health Service Publi- 
cation No. 1125 [Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964]), p. 7; and R. A. Prindle and 
M. Y. Pennell, Health Manpower Source Book, 
Section 10, Industry and Occupation Data from 
1960 Census, by States (U.S. Public Health Service 
Publication No. 263, Sec. 17 [Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1963]), p. 96. For a fuller 
evaluation of the data, see Marden, of. cit., pp. 
102-7. 


“Eliminating physicians who are in full-time 
hospital service may bias the study slightly as these 
doctors may provide an important source of medi- 
cal care to low-income populations through hos- 
pital clinics. The great majority of such services, 
outside certain hospitals in the larger urban cen- 
ters, are principally the responsibility of private 
practitioners in the community. Similarly, elimi- 
nating those federal physicians who do directly 
- serve patients may introduce a bias, but the num- 
ber of such physicians in any single metropoltan 
area is quite small, with the possible exception of 
Washington. 
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tion will be sought in the characteristics of 
the population they serve. 

The fact that the data are available on 
the county basis permits the use in the 
analysis of metropolitan areas and their 
operationalization as Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s). The study 
of medical services has been handicapped 
in the past by difficulties in determining 
areas in which the population being served 
and the physicians serving that population 
are circumscribed by the same set of 
boundaries, Focus upon metropolitan areas, 
those functional entities in which “the 
daily economic and social activity of the 
local population are carried on through a 
common system of local institutions,” +6 
poses no such problems.1’ Therefore, the 
204 SMSA’s identified for the purpose of 


aa 


the 1960 Census will be used in this study.18 | 


In addition, the 165 cities with populations 
between 25,000 and 50,000, together with 
the county (ies) in which they are located, 
will be designated as “small metropolitan 
areas” and included in the study as well.?® 


* Physicians who engage in the part-time 
practice of a specialty have been categorized with 
general practitioners in accordance with the pro- 
cedures of the Public Health Service (Stewart and 
Pennell, of. cit., p. 6). 


ER, D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Com- 
munity (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1933), p. 84. 


7 Some cities, such as Pittsburgh, Boston, or 
Rochester (Minnesota), do act as regional medical 
centers, serving the specialized needs of populations 
of large areas, groups of states, or even the entire 
nation. But the majority of such services are tied 
to hospital services rather than to physicians in 
private practice, and effects on this study should 
be minimal. 


18 The Census actually involved 212 SMSA’s, but 
those found in New England, constructed on the 
basis of town boundaries, were redefined along 
county lines for the sake of comparability. 


» It is possible to assess the wisdom of the deci- 
sion to use metropolitan areas. A study of the 
twenty-nine westernmost counties in Pennsylvania 
conducted in 1954 computed the percentages of 
residents of a county receiving their medical care 
in that county and elsewhere. By using these data, 
it is possible to lock at the six metropolitan areas 
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With these procedural considerations as 
-~ background, it is possible to test the fol- 
Avowing hypothesis, which is suggested by 
the general interests of human ecology and 
the speécific empirical investigations of 
Hawley: Differences in the distribution of 
institutionalized medical services provided 
by physicians in the metropolitan areas of 
the United States in 1960 are associated 
with the differences in the population that 
supports them and in the environment in 
which they practice. Attention will be di- 
rected first to the effects of population size 
upon physician distribution. 


POPULATION SIZE 


As suggested, a population’s size is an 
important factor in determining the insti- 
tutional structure that serves it. Not only 
does the absolute size of a population set 
the outer limits to the possible activities 
that can be carried on, but it affects the 
degree to which an activity can be special- 
ized as well. For example, the number of 
patients a physician can serve is finite, and, 
as the population exceeds this number, oth- 
er doctors are needed and the total num- 
ber of physicians will increase in response 
to this demand. The implied linearity of 
this relationship between physician distri- 
bution is modified by the concept of medi- 
cal “threshold levels” or the minimum 


(four SMSA’s and two small metropolitan areas) 
identified in the present study which are located in 
this region. Of the ten counties that make up these 
six metropolitan areas, none had more than 7 per 
cent of their populations using physicians practic- 
ing outside of the metropolitan area of which they 
are a part. Similarly, only two of the eleven 
counties that are contiguous to a metropolitan area 
had more than 12 per cent of their population re- 
ceiving medical care within a metropolitan area. 
These findings indicate that the decision to use 
metropolitan areas as the territorial units in this 
study is an appropriate one, and their boundaries 
include both the population being served and the 
physicians serving it. See Antonio Ciocco and Isi- 
dore Altman, “Medical Service Areas as Indicated 
by the Intercounty Movements of Physicians,” 
United States Public Health Service Monograph 19 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954), 
Appendix Table 1. 
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population needed to support a particular 
type of medical practice. The practice of a 
specialty requires a larger supporting pop- 
ulation than does general practice, and in- 
creases in the degree of specialization (e.g., 
internists versus urologists) must be paral- 
leled by still greater increments in the size 
of the aggregate that supports them. Thus, 
as the various threshold levels are reached, 
the number of physicians serving an area 
will be determined by the general increase 
in demand due to increased population size 
plus the fact that the population is now 
sufficiently large to support certain special- 
ties. 

Analysis, however, reveals that this cur- 
vilinear pattern in which increments in pop- 
ulation size are paralleled by disproportion- 
ate increases in physician services is not 
present. Comparisons of the correlation 
ratio and the correlation coefficient clearly 
indicate that a linear relationship is the 
best description of the association between 
population size and each of the three physi- 
cian variables.?° This suggests that the pass- 
ing of a “threshold level” for a given spe- 
cialty and the demand for a physician with 
that appropriate training are absorbed into 
the more general increase in numbers of 
physicians serving the larger population. 
Additional research involving individual 
specialties is needed to evaluate this inter- 
pretation. 

Thus there is a linear relationship be- 
tween increases in population size and the 
number of physicians available to the ag- 
gregate. The correlation coefficients ob- 
tained in examining this relationship are 
quite startling. As Table 1 indicates, there 
is a very strong positive correlation for 
each of the three variables when all cases 
are considered. Indeed, a correlation coeffi- 
cient of .97 between population size and 
specialist distribution (the lowest of the 
three results) challenges the credulity of 


E.g, the results of the test for curvilinearity 
(eta2—-r*) for the general practitioner group was 
only .004, and this was the highest value for any of 
the three categories. 
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any social scientist. As pleasing as these 
high correlations may be, it must be recog- 
nized that they can be spurious due to the 
presence of a few extreme cases in the range 
of cases examined, One answer to this prob- 
lem is to divide the range of metropolitan 
areas into six size categories as indicated 
in Table 1, together with the number of 
cases in each category. With the exception 
of the “1,000,000+-” grouping, these size 
categories are relatively homogeneous, and 
the correlation coefficients that are com- 
puted will be meaningful. Results obtained 
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considered, the correlation coefficients were 
statistically significant at least at the .01 
level. : 

The coefficients of determination (7?) for 
each size category indicate that population 
size explains between 26 and 96 per cent of 
the variation in the distribution of all phy- 
sicians, although the differences in the 
range of the various size categories make 
it improper to conclude that population size 
accounts for a lesser amount of the varia- 
tion in small areas than the larger ones as 
the data seem to indicate.”* Nonetheless, 


TABLE 1 


EXAMINATION OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN POPULATION SIZE AND PHYSICIANS 
IN PRIVATE PRACTICE, BY TYPE OF PRACTICE, FOR SIX SIZE CATEGORIES, 
METROPOLITAN UNITED STATES, 1960 


TOTAL Grove 


Private PRACTITIONERS BY TYPE oF Practice 


SIZE No. oF OF PHYSICIANS 
CATEGORY CASES In PRIVATE 
: PRACTICE General Specialized Difference 
All cases... ccs sccenvcccess 369 Q8** ,99*** Q7*** None 
1,000,000... oddi testes 24 OR Ogee ,96*** P<.0i 
500,000-999,999.......... 33 _854** ,80*** 7454 P<.01 
250 ,000-499 ,999.......... 47 Pea aii ,62*** 64 *** None 
100 ,000-249 ,999.......... 123 ,o1** s iaa Mi oY ced P<.Ol 
50,000- 99,999.......... 111 60*** _5g*** AL eee None 
Under 505000 sc caenicivies 31 „51** 51** 29 P<.05 


** Significant at the .01 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


for the “1,000,000-+.” size category, how- 
ever, will still need to be interpreted with 
care, since the twenty-four metropolitan 
areas included within it have .populations 
ranging from one to ten million. 

In examining the relationship between 
population size and the three physician 
variables in Table 1 for each of the six size 
categories identified, some definite patterns 
emerge. Beginning with tbe total group of 
physicians, the most sweeping observation 
that can be made concerning this relation- 
ship is that there is a positive association 
between population size of a metropolitan 
area and physician distribution. With in- 
crements in population size, the number of 
physicians serving that population also in- 
creases. In each of the six size categories 


the data establish that population size is an 
important factor to be considered in exam- 
ining the distribution of physicians in pri- 
vate practice. Even if each of the six size 
categories is considered separately and not 
compared with the others, population size 
is significantly and positively associated 
with the distribution of private practi- 
tioners, 

The same general pattern is found when 
the total physician group is divided into 


2 The decrease in the strength of a relationship 
may be an artifact of the size groupings selected 
for study, which include a range of five hundred 
thousand for the second categery and only fifty 
thousand for the fifth grouping. Correlations at the 
lower end are therefore bound to be lower because 
of the reduced range. 
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its two components: general practitioners 
and specialists. As Table 1 indicates, the 


~ D distributions of both groups are positively 


associated with population size in each of 
the six size categories that are considered. 
Only in the case of specialists in the “under 
50,000” size grouping is the association not 
found to be statistically significant. 

While comparisons between size catego- 
ries remain inappropriate, comparisons 
within the size groupings do not present the 
same difficulties. Consequently, the differ- 
ences between the distributions of general 
practitioners and specialists in response to 
population size are noteworthy. In four of 
the six size categories considered, there is 
a statistically significant difference between 
population size and the number of physi- 
clans in general practice and population 
size and the number of specialists. In each 
of the instances where the differences were 
significant, the coefficients of determination 
were lower for specialists than for general 
practitioners. This indicates that variables 
other than population size play a more im- 
portant role in determining the distribution 
of specialists than physicians in general 
practice. This observation, combined with 
the fact that large proportions of the dis- 
tribution of all three physician categories 
remain unexplained, leads directly to a con- 
sideration of additional demographic and 
ecological factors. 


POPULATION COMPOSITION AND 
“MEDICAL ENVIRONMENT” 


The knowledge that population size is an 
important factor in the distribution of phy- 
sicians permits a slightly different ap- 
proach to the examination of the impact of 
other morphological variables. A model of 
perfect linear relationship between popula- 
tion size and physician services can be 
postulated, permitting elements of popula- 
tion composition and environment to be 
conceptualized as factors that modify such 
a relationship. Accordingly, rather than 
considering the number of physicians in a 
metropolitan area as the dependent varia- 
ble, the amount of deviation from the “line 
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of best fit” in the correlation between pop- 
ulation size and physician distribution will 
be substituted in its place.” 

Examination of the compositional varia- 
bles is based upon the premise that insti- 
tutional structure is shaped by the different 
types and volume of service required or 
sought by various groups within a popula- 
tion. The first of these variables, age com- 
position, is illustrative. Data from the Na- 
tional Health Survey indicate that visits to 
physicians are most frequent in the oldest 
(sixty-five and older) and youngest (under 
five) segments of the population.*® These 
statistics closely follow morbidity trends 
with younger persons having a high inci- 
dence of acute-illness episodes and the aged 
having a high rate of chronic disease. It 
may be logically postulated that, if the 
greatest need for medical care occurs in 
these segments of the population, then 
areas in which they predominate should 
have proportionately greater numbers of 
physicians serving them than areas in 
which the intermediate age groups are more 
numerous. The age variable, therefore, will 
be operationalized as the percentage of the 
total population under five years old and 
sixty-five and older. 

A second compositional variable, educa- 
tion, should also have considerable impact 
upon medical institutions, since data from 
the National Health Survey indicate that 
there is a direct relationship between socio- 
economic status and utilization of physi- 
cian services.74 Thus, the following hypoth- 


= This procedure has the effect of eliminating the 
influence of population size from this part of the 
analysis. The amount of variation that is ex- 
plained by morphological factors other than popu- 
lation size is in addition to that which is explained 
by that variable. 


2 U.S. National Health Survey, Volume of Phy- 
sician Visits, United States, July, 1957~June, 1959 
(Public Health Service Publication No. 584-B19 
[Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960]), 
p. 15. 

* US. Center for Health Statistics, Medical 
Care, Health Status, and Income, United States 
(Public Health Service Publication No. 1000, Ser. 
10, No. 9 [Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1964]). 
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esis will be tested: the number of physi- 
cians serving an area is directly related to 
the educational level of its population (me- 
dian school years completed). Education 
will be used as the socioeconomic measure 
in this analysis, as income, with which it is 
highly correlated, may not lead to the use 
of medical services unless accompanied by 
an understanding of the need for such serv- 
ices, Data on the purchase of health insur- 
ance, for example, show that, within vari- 
ous categories of family income, increases 
in educational attainment are paralleled by 
increased percentages of persons with such 
insurance.” Purchase of health insurance 
requires a combination of financial re- 
sources with an understanding of the need 
for insurance and a willingness to act ac- 
cordingly. A similar situation exists with 
respect to medical services provided by 
physicians, and education may be viewed 
as the more powerful of the socioeconomic 
variables. 

The relationship between physician dis- 
tribution and a third factor of population 
composition, race, is influenced by two fac- 
tors. In the first place, the non-whites have 
substantially fewer physician visits per per- 
son per year than whites.2® Additionally, 
the underrepresentation of Negroes in the 
medical profession may influence this rela- 
tionship. In 1956, for example, there were 
218,000 physicians in the United States or 
about one for every 770 persons in the total 
population. Of this number, approximately 
4,000 were Negroes or about one for every 
4,560 non-whites.2* While white physicians 
provide medical services to non-whites, the 
insufficient number of Negro physicians to 
meet the potential requirements of non- 
whites, combined with the relative lack of 
demand for physician services in this seg- 
ment of the population, suggests that an 


5 Ibid., p. 9. 

s U.S. National Health Survey, op. cit., p. 27. 

7 Franklin C. McLean, “Introduction,” in Die- 
trich C. Reitzes, Negroes and Medicine (Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 
xxvii. 
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inverse relationship exists between the 
number of physicians serving an area and 


the percentage of the population of that ^ 


area which is non-white. 

In addition to these three compositional 
variables, one environmental factor will be 
considered. To the ecologist, “environment” 
includes all external elements to which a 
population and its institutions are respon- 
sive." In the present case, such a concep- 
tion of environment is especially relevant. 
Medicine is no longer a highly individu- 
alized profession but one that is very de- 
pendent upon a complex of supportive serv- 
ices, institutional facilities, and other 
health personnel. Due to this need for an 
elaborate medical technology in the con- 
duct of his practice—a technology that is 
best provided in hospital facilities—physi- 
cians are located in areas where such facili- 
ties are found. The following hypothesis 
will be tested: the number of physicians 
serving an area is directly related to that 
area’s hospital facilities (operationalized 
by the number of available beds in short- 
term, non-federal hospital) .?° 

Through the use of multiple correlation 
analysis and the derivative beta weights, 
it is possible to examine the relationship 
between these four morphological factors 
and the three physician variables as recon- 
structed to control for the effects of popu- 
lation size. The multiple correlation coeff- 
cients, presented for each population size 
category in Table 2, reveal that the varia- 
bles of age, race, education, and medical 
environment (hospital beds) combine to 


*® Hawley, Human Ecology, pp. 12-13. 


The number of hospital beds reflects many 
other aspects of the medical environment, Presence 
of complex medico-technological equipment and 
the personnel to operate them is closely connected 
with the size of the hospital, and number of hos- 
pital beds is a measure of such size. Short-term, 
non-federal hospitals are those that are most close- 
ly associated with the physician group selected for 
study-—non-federal physicians in private practice. 
Hospital data are taken from the annual tabula- 
tions made by the American Hospital Association 
(“Guide Issue,” Hospitals, Part II, Vol. XXXVI 
[August 1, 1962]). 


a 
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account for substantial amounts of the var- 
iation between metropolitan areas with re- 
spect to physician distribution. Only in 
four instances, three in the “1,000,000--” 
category, are any of the multiple correla- 
tion coefficients found not to be statisti- 
cally significant. Again, the unique charac- 
ter of the largest size grouping influences 
the results. Since less than 8 per cent of 
the variation in physician distribution was 
left unexplained by population size, prob- 
ably due to the great range in this variable, 
a lack of statistical significance at this 
point is not surprising. 

Interestingly, with the exception of the 
“under 50,000” size grouping, the four 
variables account for more of the variation 
between metropolitan areas in the case of 
general practitioners than in the case of 
specialists. This suggests that, among the 
factors that have not been considered in 
this study, there are one or more that have 
particular impact upon specialist distribu- 
dentified factors can be developed after 
inquiry is made concerning the relative im- 
portance of each variable by examining 
their beta weights which are supplied in 
Table 3. 

As these data indicate, the most impor- 
tant variables for the distribution of gen- 
eral practitioners are found to be age and 
race, while education and medical environ- 
ment are relatively more important in the 
case of specialists. The pattern for the com- 
bined physician group is a blending of these 
results. Indeed, the findings presented in 
Table 3 for the “total physician” category 
are difficult to interpret, and if this group- 
ing had not been divided into its two com- 
ponents, general practitioners and special- 
ists, existing patterns would have been 
obscured and the sensitivity of the analy- 
sis would have been blunted. 

Perhaps the most revealing variable in 
this analysis is the medical environment 
or available hospital facilities (beds). In 
the case of general practitioners, there is 
only one instance, the “under 50,000” 
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grouping, in which hospital beds have any 
real importance for the distribution of these 
physicians. The sign attached to the beta 
weight (— 37), however, indicates that 
there are more general practitioners in 
those metropolitan areas where there are 
fewer hospital facilities. A quite different 
pattern is found for specialists. For these 
doctors, such facilities are very important 
in nearly every size category. Interestingly, 
it is the same “under 50,000” grouping in 
which this variable is particularly impor- 
tant as indicated by a beta weight of .70 


TABLE 2 


EXAMINATION OF THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
BETWEEN PHYSICIAN VARIABLES AND COM- 
POSITIONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS, 
METROPOLITAN UNITED STATES, 1960 


PHYSICIAN CATEGORIES 
Size CATEGORY 


Total General |Specialists 
1,000,000+ ......... .29 Al 26 
500,000-999,999..... 59” .70*** | 46 
250,000-499,999..... 45* O08 ** 1.520 
100,000~249,999..... FER | - Gar* | 5174F 
50,000-99,999....... GOFFE- | .57%"* | .40"** 
Under 50,000........ 667** | ,58* Kr Hi 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


that is substantially higher than the value 
for the next factor. Comparison of the beta 
weights for specialists and general practi- 
tioners for this population size category 
suggests that in the smaller metropolitan 
areas availability of hospital facilities is a 
most powerful influence upon the distribu- 
tion of specialists, while general practition- 
ers provide medical service in areas where 
facilities are less numerous—a pattern that 
has implications for policy decisions by 
health administrators in the face of evi- 
dence that the number of general practi- 
tioners is declining in the United States.2° 

The discovery of the great influence that 
medical environment has for specialists, re- 


*° Stewart and Pennell, of. cit., p. 2. 
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flecting the elaborate medical technology 
that can only be found in hospitals, pro- 
vides insight into the unidentified variables 
mentioned above. The importance of hos- 
pital facilities for specialist distribution, 
combined .with the lower multiple correla- 
tion coefficients found for specialists than 
for general practitioners, indicates that the 
unexplained variation in the multiple cor- 
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Since educational attainment, as hypothe- 
sized, is a. powerful socioeconomic variable 
as well as a reflection of the knowledge of “ 
the need for medical services coupled with 
a willingness to act accordingly, it appears 
that specialists are attracted to metropoli- 
tan areas in which financial rewards are 
available and in which the population may 
generally be “appreciative” of their partic- 


TABLE 3 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMPOSITIONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION ANALYSIS (WITH BETA WEIGHTS), PHYSICIAN 
DISTRIBUTION, METROPOLITAN UNITED STATES, 1960 



















500 ,600~ 250,000- 100,000~ 59,900- 
tank la ae 999,999 499,999 249,999 99,999 | 
Total Physicians 
Liekere ened: Race —.21 | Educ .40 | Beds .25 | Age .32 | Age 39 | Beds 35 
| Te Age —.20 | Beds  .36 | Age .20 | Beds .32 | Educ .25 | Race —.34 
s eee Educ 14 | Race —.32 | Educ .20 | Educ .25 | Beds  .23 | Age 28 
A ctinoeesss Beds 12 | Age —.18 | Race —.16 | Race —.13 | Race —.09 | Educ —.04 
General Practitioners 
ree Race —.41 | Race —.66| Race —.40 | Race ~—.40 | Age 49 | Age 54 
2 riences Age —.22 | Educ .24 | Age .26 | Age 36 | Race —.15 | Beds —.37 
E EEEREN Educ 12 | Age —.07 | Educ —.21 | Beds .13 | Educ .07 | Race —.35 
ee ee Beds 06 | Beds .07 | Beds .06} Educ —.09 | Beds —.02 | Educ —.10 | 
Specialists 

sr re Age —.18 | Beds .38| Educ .42| Educ .37 | Beds .32 | Beds  .70 
5 eee ae Beds .14 | Educ .34 | Beds .23 | Beds .29 | Educ .27 | Race —.18 
IEA Educ .14 | Age —.17 | Race .19 | Race .15 | Age .13 | Age —.04 
Aueue aea Race —.11 | Race —.01 | Age —.02 | Age .12 | Race —.01 | Educ .02 





relation analysis for specialists could rest 
with environmental factors other than hos- 
pital beds. The presence of a medical 
school, availability of approved residencies, 
and similar factors may influence the dis- 
tribution of specialists. Further research in 
this area would be valuable. 

A second variable, education, can be 
coupled with medical environment as a ma- 
jor factor in the distribution of specialists, 
while it has comparatively little importance 
for the distribution of general practitioners. 


ular skills. A problem for future analysis ` 
is the identification of the exact importance 
of each explanation.®+ 


“L An exploratory effort was made in this direc- 
tion by using both income and education in the 
multivariate analysis (operationalizing possible 
financial return and knowledge of medical need, 
respectively), but the close correlation of the two 
factors introduced the problem of suppressant 
variables into the computation of the beta weights 
and clouded the results. The decision was made, 
therefore, to focus upon education as the more 
powerful of the two socioeconomic measures. 
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When the associations between physi- 
_ cian distribution and the remaining two 
variables are examined, patterns are found 
that are markedly different from those ob- 
served in the consideration of medical en- 
vironment and education. While specialists 
are responsive to these factors, they have 
little meaning for physicians in general 
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portion of non-whites in the population 
of a metropolitan area. 

The comparison between the specialists 
and general practitioners can best be un- 
derstood by noting that the relative im- 
portance of each variable and its expres- 
sion as a beta weight in Table 3 takes the 
importance of each of the other factors 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION IN DISTRIBUTION OF PHYSICIANS 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY MORPHOLOGICAL VARIABLES, 
METROPOLITAN UNITED STATES, 1960 


POPULATION SIZE 


Syze CATEGORY AND 


OTHER VARIABLES 
TOTAL 
Explained Unexplained Variation 
(R3) (R2) 
1,000 ,000-++: 
Toal ericsic tig cad aitee reed 96 4 8 96 
Gena iy eisek tn ese teas 98 2 16 98 
Specialists. ..........06: 92 8 7 93 
500 ,000--999 , 999 
LHL) T E EA 72 28 30 80 
General... 0... 2c. cee ee 64. 36 49 82 
Specialists.............. 55 45 21 64 
250 ,000-499 , 999: 
WOta Vier eee evade eat 66 34 20 73 
General ee a e ea 38 62 36 60 ; 
Specialists. ........0.005 41 59 27 57 
100 ,Q00-249 ,999 
Otal. icac0n cued ewan 66 34 35 78 
General. .......-00 2 cece 53 47 4t 72 
Specialists.............. 45 39 26 59 
50,000-99 , 999: 
Total Le A Ra EET 36 64 36 59 
General. ..... ccc we ee eee 34 66 32 55 
Specialists: oa taavesesys 17 83 23 36 
Under 50,000: 
OCA E er eset each 26 74 44 59 
General.......c.0.0000e 26 74 34 51 
Specialists... .sctas access 8 92 52 56 


a Total variation explained = unexplained part by population size X percentage explained by other vari- 


ables -+ variation explained by population size. 


practice. Almost without exception, Table 
.3 shows race and age to be the two most 
important variables in accounting for the 
distribution of the latter medical group. 
In both instances, the relationships are in 
the direction of the hypotheses, as the dis- 
tribution of general practitioners is directly 
associated with the “high medical risk” age 
group and inversely associated with pro- 


into account. Thus, when specialists are 
found to be particularly influenced by the 
presence of hospital facilities and an “ap- 
preciative” population, the remaining var- 
iables, bisocial characteristics of the pop- 
ulation they serve, become comparatively 
unimportant. On the other hand, neither 
medical environment nor education has 
much impact upon the distribution of gen- 
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eral practitioners, and, as a consequence, 
the racial and age compositions of the 
population they serve become strongly in- 
fluential. Again, it should be noted that the 
“total physician” category, which is com- 
posed of both types of practitioners, re- 
flects the combined influence of both pat- 
terns, and the merits of this division should 
be readily obvious. In various combina- 
tions, then, these factors modify the per- 
fect linear relationships that may have 
been assumed to exist between increases 
in the size of population and increments 
in the numbers of physicians serving these 
aggregates, 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the addition of four mor- 
phological variables to the study of the 
relationship between population size and 
the distribution of physicians is of con- 
siderable value. Although comparisons can- 
not be made between the size categories 
because of differences in their range, Table 
4 indicates that all variables studied com- 
bine to explain substantial amounts of the 
variation in the distribution of the three 
categories of physicians under consider- 
ation. Beyond this, however, analysis of 
the beta weights for the three variables 
of population composition and the one 
involving medical environment permit 
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judgments on the importance of each 
factor in accounting for the variation in | 
physician distribution left unexplained by 
population size as reported above. While 
certain questions remain unanswered and 
several problems have been identified for 
future analysis, the results clearly confirm 
the general hypothesis that has guided this 
analysis. 

The proper note on which to conclude 
this report is to repeat the invitation 
issued by Hawley twenty-five years ago 
when he called for more analyses of the 
relationship between what French social 
morphologists would call the “social sub- 
stratum” and various forms of social struc- 
ture. While this study, paralleling Hawley’s 
analysis of urban service institutions, in- 
dicates that variables of population and 
environment have importance in the dis- 
tribution of the medical services pro- 
vided by physicians, additional research is 
needed before the human ecologist can 
claim full understanding of the problem 
that is basic to his field of study—“the 
forms that social organization assumes in 
response to various demographic, techno- 
logical, and environmental pressures.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


82 Duncan and Schnore, op. cit., p. 144. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Abrams, Man’s Struggle for Shelter 


June 27, 1966 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Keyfitz’ supercilious non-review 
of Charles Abrams’ Mans Struggle for 
Shelter in an Urbanizing World (AJS, Vol. 
LXXI, No. 6) is an insult not only to a 
fine book but also to the readers of your 
journal. Mr. Keyfitz spends most of his 
time belaboring Mr. Abrams for not hav- 
ing written a different book—i.e., one about 
birth control, or increased food production, 
or industrialization. He argues that since 
these are the overriding problems in the 
underdeveloped world, Mr. Abrams has no 
business being concerned about housing, 
which—just as during the nineteenth-cen- 
tury industrial revolution in Europe— 
should be allowed to take its natural, often 
desperate, course. Surely this kind of argu- 
ment went out with neo-Malthusianism! 
To maintain that bad housing is a natural, 
and therefore acceptable, concomitant of 
the early stages of economic development 
is also to maintain that cholera epidem- 
ics, TB, and squatter fires are acceptable— 
even desirable—methods for reducing over- 
population. 

Mr. Keyfitz is, in any case, on thin ice 
when he says that “one way to find out 
about the process of development is to 
study the countries that have achieved it.” 
Many students of urbanization (including 
several in the recent volume edited by 
Philip M. Hauser and Leo F. Schnore, to 
which Mr. Keyfitz was a contributor) be- 
lieve that inputs are so different today 
from what they were in nineteenth-century 
Europe or even early twentieth-century 
Russia and Japan that urbanization in the 
underdeveloped world may take a very 


different course. The “revolution of rising 
expectation,” invidious comparisons of the 
“have” with the “have-not” nations, po- 
litical unrest—all these factors argue for 
giving housing a much higher priority than 
may have been the case elsewhere in the 
past. 

Mr. Keyfitz considers it fortunate that 
housing experts like Mr. Abrams are so 
little listened to, but he neglects to mention 
that Mr. Abrams did not force his presence 
on unwilling customers. On the contrary, 
Mr. Abrams was requested by the nations 
that he visited to study and, if possible, 
solve their housing problems. Nor was his 
advice unrealistic. Mr. Abrams is one of 
the few housing experts who has had the 
nerve to say in print that “urban renewal” 
is beyond the means of most underdevel- 
oped countries and that substandard hous- 
ing or “improved slums” is better than 
nothing at all. And his advice to Turkey— 
that they needed not a housing program 
but a technical college—and the success 
of the college that was subsequently es- 
tablished is something Mr. Keyfitz prefers 
not to’ mention in his review. 

I myself have just completed some re- 
search on the resettlement of squatters in 
Hong Kong, where government-built hous- 
ing and flatted factories have been a spur 
to economic growth not only by provid- 
ing jobs and decent living quarters for 
many desperately poor refugees but also 
by clearing valuable urban land of squat- 
ter huts so that it could be redevel- 
oped industrially. Mr. Abrams’ discus- 
sion of squatting and its political impli- 
cations in places like Manila is wholly 
new in the literature of urbanization. 

Last, it seems to me that Mr. Abrams’ 
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wealth of first-hand experience as a hous- 
ing consultant has made him acutely aware 
of the economic and political aspects of 
housing. Far from being unrealistic, his 
book is one of the most practical, well- 
balanced books to have appeared on this 
subject; and as such it ‘should be read 
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by more sociologists like Mr. Keyfitz who 
prefer to schematize the problems of de- 
velopment rather than study them. 


SHEILA K. JOHNSON 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Reply 


To the Editor: 


My trouble is not superciliousness but 
rather taking Mr. Abrams too seriously. I 
originally wrote a detailed review comment- 
ing point by point on the book, which I 
will be glad to send on request to readers 
of this journal, but I submitted only a 
précis because of space limitations in the 
American Journal of Sociology. I had been 
concerned lest the published précis be too 
brief to carry my point, but the strong 
words which it elicited in this reply show 
that I communicated adequately at least 
on the main issue, 

For the record, I am not in favor of bad 
housing or of cholera epidemics. The un- 
derdeveloped countries face immense dif- 
ficulties. How they can attain comfort and 
dignity is the supreme problem of the 
twentieth century. Our tragedy is the in- 
adequacy of Western efforts to help-——an 
inadequacy both in the quantity of aid 
and in its direction. Elsewhere I make the 
point that our efforts often amount to a 
kind of charity which increases the de- 
pendence of the poor. We do not try to en- 
courage productivity by buying their raw 
materials and textiles, but make them gifts 
(e.g., of food) instead. This is analogous 
to the charity that we long ago superseded 
in relation to the domestic poor of the 
United States, The international gap in 
welfare is increasing. A half-dozen small 
countries are making progress, but aside 
from these I see little reason for satisfac- 
tion with the results of twenty years: of 
foreign aid. We should do much more, 
and we should do it better. 


Development is difficult and uncertain 
enough that someone must ask whether 
houses should come first, or food, family 
limitation, and factories. In the nineteenth 
century the market set the priorities for 
development; housing was near the bottom. 
The Soviets planned their priorities; they 
set housing equally low. The Japanese had 
a mixed system; they also neglected hous- 
ing. 

We know that attitudes among the un- 
derdeveloped peoples are different from 
what they were in the nineteenth century 
—or in the twentieth century in the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan when these were un- 
developed. Today results are wanted more 
quickly than they were by the English, the 
Russians, or the Japanese of a few years 
back. Many people do not want to take 
the time to ensure their source of food 
before they live in decent houses, Ameri- 
cans naturally sympathize with this im- 
patience. But the impatience which de- 
mands directly the ends and refuses to at- 
tend to the means does not really hasten 
the attainment of the ends. The problem 
is how impatience can be turned into 
housing and food and clothing, not for a 
few hundred squatters but for millions, and 
this needs the hardest thought we can give. 

Miss Johnson’s methodological prescrip- 
tions do not seem likely to lead to answers. 
She tells us not to schematize (last para- 
graph), but neither, on the other hand, is 
one to study the way in which the present- 
ly rich countries escaped from their poverty 
(second paragraph). Must we confine our 
observation to Hong Kong (fourth para- 
graph), a colony whose exceptional char- 
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acter is indicated by the fall in its birth 
rate from 36 to 29 per thousand between 
1960 and 1964? India is in many ways 
more typical of Asia and Africa. The wel- 
fare of large sectors of the masses of India 
is no greater than it was twenty years ago, 
despite much effort and enthusiasm, and 
the morale within India today, as well as 
the disposition of the U.S. Congress, prom- 
ises no better for the next twenty years. 
While the absolute number of poor and 
homeless in a country is increasing by 
millions each year, it seems childish to 
focus on the building of five hundred 
houses. The only justification for doing 
so would be that the building of these five 
hundred houses set an example, developed 
. housebuilding skills, or was otherwise like- 
ly to extend to millions. But this again was 
not seriously taken up in Mr. Abrams’ 
book. 

If the consultant proposes loans or do- 
nations for houses, he (or someone) must 
face the question of whether the city is 
already overpopulated in relation to its 
ability to sustain itself; and whether the 
houses will draw more people. He must 
ascertain what housing will do to the birth 
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rate—remember that Sweden facilitated 
housing in the 1930’s for the specific pur- 
pose of raising the birth rate. These points 
do not occur to Mr. Abrams. He feels suf- 
ficiently protected by his good will, as he 
concentrates on the short-run objective of 
helping a few poor people get shelter from 
the rain and disregards the increasing mil- 
lions who are still in the rain and are hun- 
gry as well. Such scarce public funds as 
he persuaded officials to put into housing 
were withdrawn from something else, and 
the value for development of the thing 
forgone is relevant. The only defense 
against having to ask such questions is 
that the busy consultant in fact gets few 
houses built, and Mr. Abrams is honest 
enough to report that he did not have 
much effect. 

Social science must include not only 
good will but the analysis of consequences. 
My review had at least the merit of incit- 
ing Miss Johnson to considerably more 
concern with consequences than appears 
in the book she is supporting. 


NATHAN KEVFITZ 


University of Chicago 
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Modernization and the Structure of Societies: 
A Setting for International Affairs. By Mar- 
Ion J. Levy, Jr. 2 vols. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. xx+ 
374; xi+377-855. $22.50. 


In Modernization and the Structure of So- 
cieties, Marion Levy has extended and ampli- 
fied the frame of reference he set forth in 
The Structure of Society (1952). While the 
work owes an important debt to the intellec- 
tual stimulation of Talcott Parsons, the au- 
thor’s strong concern with what he calls “con- 
crete structures” produces a different socio- 
logical genre. 

Levy writes so as to produce strong reac- 
tions, but this does not obscure his real con- 
tribution. Because of his ambitious effort to 
synthesize a tremendous amount of available 
scholarship, the study is certain to last for a 
long time as a standard reference in the field 
of comparative sociology. 

The subtitle, A Setting for International 
Affairs, is likely to catch the reader’s eye, 
especially since Levy reports that “this book 
had its beginning in a course designed for 
graduate students resolved on professional 
careers in public and international affairs.” 
The book is linked to international relations 
to the extent that Levy believes that the key 
to international relations rests in moderniza- 
tion and societal stability. He does not deal 
with the institutions of international relations, 
for this is a treatise in social structure in the 
grand Marion Levy manner. Nor does he see 
himself as a “policy scientist,” since he re- 
mains unconcerned with the details of the 
institutional problems of applying social sci- 
ence to international affairs. In effect, he be- 
longs to the “old fashioned” enlightenment 
school whose members believe that university 
professors should engage in the pursuit of 
knowledge and write scholarly books, rather 
than operate as self-appointed consultants 
to the great powers. 

What is modernization for Marion Levy? 
“I use a definition of modernization that fo- 
cuses on the sources of power and the nature 
of the tools used by members of a given so- 


ciety” (p. 10). But he is quick to add that he 
is not proposing a simple technological or 
economic determinism. In fact, there is little 
of any kind of determinism, since his ap- 
proach focuses on the categories of analysis, 
rather than on “principles” of change. Upon 
closer examination it appears that moderniza- 
tion is, in effect, the capacity of a society 
to maintain continuous change (and, I assume, 
economic growth). He is pointed in including 
revolution in his definition. “One of the spe- 
cial features of relatively modernized societies 
is a peculiar set of structures of revolutionary 
change” (p. 19). But revolution for him 
means radical change and not necessarily “the 
violence of the means by which it is achieved.” 
Thus Levy fits in with those who are content 
with a “structural” view of the notion of mod- 
ernization. For my tastes, this is too general 
or too primitive, since it does not make a 
distinction between Westernization and mod- 
ernization. In other words, some cultural and 
normative dimensions are required to handle 
the alternative paths toward modernization. 

The “theoretical formulations” are elabo- 
rations of Parsons’ and Levy’s own earlier 
work. I would describe them as “categorical” 
theory construction because of the emphasis 
on formulating comprehensive schemes of 
classification rather than on system properties 
and delimited hypotheses (“systemic”) theory 
construction. Social structure is analyzed in 
terms of role differentiation, and the central 
problematic issues are the forms of alloca- 
tion and integration required for stability and 
change. 

Levy boldly proclaims his interest in theory 
and his lack of concern for empirical reality. 
At one point he states that “in scientific work, 
it is more important to be fruitful for further 
work than to be right” (p. 6). But such bra- 
vado can be dismissed, for it hardly guides 
or influences him. Some of his best material 
is his critical evaluation of other theorists, 
especially his brilliant critique of Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft theorists. But it is not the 
elaborateness of his abstract formulations that 
constitutes his effective contribution. In fact, 
I am unhappy that he emphasizes one set 
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of categories to analyze uniformities among 
societies and another to handle differences. 
He has a powerful ability to discern central 
substantive sociological issues In complex in- 
stitutions and total societies that makes read- 
ing his work rewarding. 

Levy avoids the current concern with sim- 
plistic notions of social evolution which have 
become popular as a basis for comparative 
analysis. Instead, he is concerned with identi- 
fying the crucial “foci” of social change, which 
turn out to be family organization and gov- 
ernment. Considering that the analysis started 
with a technological definition of moderniza- 
tion, it indicates that at least there are many 
steps in the development of his approach. 

Macrosociology, or the comparative anal- 
ysis of social structure, has suddenly re- 
emerged in sociology as a core concern. Many 
of the approaches are concerned with single- 
variable explanations, such as population 
growth, class stratification, or the like; others 
reason by analogy: nation-states engage in 
transactions similar to small- groups. Levy’s 
contribution, despite its elaborate formalism, 
stands out as a conspicuously more sophisti- 
cated and realistic enterprise. 


Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Chicago 


The Emergence of the American University. 
By Laurence R. VEysEy. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1965, pp. xiv-+505. 
$10.00, 

In the first part of this study, the author 
considers the principal academic philosophies 
of the period between 1865 and 1910; the 
second part deals with the crystallization of 
the structure of the American university be- 
tween 1890 and 1910. Using the philosophy 
of the old-time college, which had sought a 
combination of religion and mental discipline 
as a starting point, the philosophies of the 
educational reform are described in their turn: 
the idea of utility and social efficiency as 
the goals of higher education, the ideal of 
research for the sake of increasing pure knowl- 
edge, and, finally, the ideal of liberal culture. 

The new philosophies of academic reform 
all started as sharp formulations of doctrine 
and ended up as sets of generalities which 
could be conveniently bent to the varied needs 
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of gaining public support for the university, 
of boosting the morale of the academic pro- 
fession, or of arousing the imagination of 
students. 

The picture obtained is clear, rich, and en- 
livened with much detail about the main per- 
sonalities involved. It is one of the best and 
fullest documentations of the process of the 
transformation of “utopias” into “ideologies” 
(as Karl Mannheim used these terms), losing 
their logical coherence as they change their 
function from that of soliciting the complete 
devotion of a few pioneers to that of balanc- 
ing the contradictory interests of large groups, 
and of insuring the stability of existing organ- 
izations. The material for the sociological 
interpretation is abundantly supplied, even 
though the author prefers to emphasize the 
evolution of the immanent potentialities and 
contradictions of ideas. 

The second part of the book is explicitly 
sociological. It is an “informal structural- 
functional analysis” of the emerging American 
university. A description of the constituent 
parts of the university—faculty, students, and 
administration—shows the inherent conflicts 
of interests among them. It is further shown 
how these conflicting interests were accomo- 
dated within the expanding structure, through 
making it sufficiently worthwhile for each 
group to belong to the university. Thus a 
“working combination of concrete interests” 
emerged without evincing a genuine value in- 
tegration. Accommodation is, of course, no 
permanent resolution of conflict, and there is 
an excellent chapter on the periodic tensions 
and explosions concerning academic freedom, 
and the chronic, but rarely acute, alienation 
of the eccentric and the idealist from the 
American university. 

This book is a rare blend of historical schol- 
arship, good writing, and skilful use of socio- 
logical concepts. No sociologist could have 
produced a better analysis of the working of 
the major American universities at the begin- 
ning of this century. There are, nevertheless, 
a few points of criticism. On pages 300-301, 
Veysey presents data on the social background 
of “93 eminent professors and presidents, 
mainly at the leading institutions” and con- 
cludes that “American professors were far 
less uniform in terms of their backgrounds 
than, for instance, German or English profes- 
sors.” He quotes no sources to support these 
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data, and those I know (i.e., von Ferber’s 
about Germany) do not support it. 

Another statement that I find unsupported, 
in fact contradicted, by Veysey’s own data is 
that “the effects of initiative competition 
upon the pattern of the emerging American 
university permanently undid all sorts of 
more creative hopes.” The only “evidence” 
on which this statement is based is that after 
the 1890’s the universities became “more 
standardised, less original, less fluid.” Ob- 
viously, the originality of an institution is 
greatest when it first appears, but this has 
nothing to do with competition. 

This last point raises a more general disa- 
greement between Veysey’s interpretation of 
his story and my way of seeing it. The idea 
that the American university had arrived at 
“a stopping place, in every sense, except that 
of quantitative aggrandizement—by the year 
1910” (p. 338) reappears now and again. 
Apart from the fallacy which has been pointed 
out above, this conclusion is the result of a 
sampling bias. The material relates: (a) 
mainly to the larger universities; and (b) 
these universities are described in terms of 
the relationships among presidents, faculty in 
general, and students in general. The combi- 
nation of these two criteria of selection also 
implies a bias of representing the situation 
principally from the point of view of the hu- 
manists and the social scientists. Had the 
sample also included institutes of technology 
and colleges which have not become large 
universities, on the one hand, and had it in- 
vestigated the intermediate structure of the 
universities—departments, institutes, profes- 
fessional schools, and interdisciplinary com- 
mittees—on the other, then a different picture 
would have been obtained: 1910 would not 
have become a stopping place (in the reform 
of the professional schools, for instance, it can 
be regarded as an important starting point); 
and the newly stabilized macrostructure of the 
university would then have appeared as a 
mere shell in which the vital processes of 
differentiation had just begun. 

Finally, it would have been discovered that 
there was much continuity between the con- 
sistent thinking of the first reformers and the 
policies of different departments and schools 
within the university, quite unlike the dis- 
continuity between the thought of early re- 
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formers and late presidents. One might also 
have glimpsed a view of Michelson or Morgan 
doing their path-breaking experiments along- 
side such noisier figures as Ross and Veblen. 
These are important points, but they have 
little effect on the value of the book, The 
picture which is presented there is a true 
one as seen from a given perspective. There 
are enough qualifications and references dis- 
persed in the book to make the careful reader 
aware of this specific perspective. However, 
by making the sociological description and 
analysis a little more formal, the relationship 
between the part presented in the book and 
the rest omitted from it would have been even 
clearer. Nevertheless, this is an important 
book, one of the very best examples of socio- 
logically meaningful institutional history. 


Josera Ben-Davip 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Reports on Happiness: A Pilot Study of Be- 
havior Related to Mental Health, By Nor- 
MAN M, BRADBURN and Davin CaptLovitz. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. Pp. 
xvi+ 195. $5.00. 


This concise report contains the findings of 
a pilot study which has considerable potential 
significance. Bradburn and Caplovitz have set 
themselves a formidable task. They are seeking 
to construct reliable measures of psychological 
well-being, to determine how these change over 
time, and to identify the specific impact upon 
such states of events and conditions in the 
social environment. The over-all objective of 
the ambitious enterprise is to contribute to an 
understanding of “mental health, as well as to 
the study of the causes of mental illness.” 

The pilot study, conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center with a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, employed 
standard survey research methods. Interviews 
were conducted in four small communities in 
Illinois, with a population of less than 10,000. 
A total of 450 households were reached, yield- 
ing about 400 personal interviews with men 
aged 25-49 and 1,600 self-administered ques- 
tionnaires completed by adult men and women 
in all age brackets. 

There were two unusual features to the re- 
search design. The communities were selected 
because they differed in degree of economic 
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prosperity. This set the basis for examining 
whether gross differences in social conditions 


would be correlated with differences in psy- - 


chological well-being. The other important 
variation from usual surveys was that a por- 
tion of the respondents were interviewed a 
second time during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962, eight months after the original interview. 
It was thus possible to explore the effects of 
a major national crisis upon the variables being 
investigated. 

The analysis revolves around four categories 
of questions: What are the dimensions of hap- 
piness? How are they correlated with demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic variables? How do 
they change over time? What is the impact 
on them of national crisis? 

In regard to the first two questions, the 
study set out to replicate some of the material 
reported in Americans View Their Mental 
Health, and confirmed many of the basic find- 
ings of the earlier study. Thus, it was found 
once more, for example, that happiness and 
worry are not incompatible with each other 
but often are associated as a reflection of in- 
volvement and affectivity; that people of low 
socioeconomic status and older people are both 
less happy and less involved. Some of the spe- 
cific findings regarding the interrelationship of 
education, income, and age in regard to happi- 
ness differ from earlier findings. However, the 
samples were different, so that further research 


will be needed before such discrepancies can be 


interpreted. 

‘Combining a number of measures, the au- 
thors suggest that “happiness” is a product of 
the balance between two different dimensions 
which seem to be relatively independent of 
each other—one made up of “positive” feel- 
ings and the other of “negative” feelings. The 
authors make no final claim for their interpre- 
tations, but the ideas are interesting and merit 
the further testing that they are scheduled to 
receive. 

The major original contribution of the study 
is to be found in its longitudinal dimension 
and especially in the linkage with national 
crisis. The results are hardly definitive but 
open up a variety of problems for the further 
research which is promised. On the important 
question of the reliability of measures of “hap- 
piness” over time, results are mixed. Sixty- 
three per cent of the sample gave the same 
response to the general self-evaluative question 
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(i.e., whether they considered themselves “very 
happy,” “pretty happy,” or “not too happy”), 
and the shifts, for practically all respondents, 
were limited to one step in the three-point 
scale. The authors argue plausibly that this 
points to a degree of reliability in the measure, 
but it is not possible at this time to determine 
to what extent changes in response reflect real 
changes in psychological states or the factor 
of unreliability in the measures. 

Most of the items included in the schedule 
referred to behavior and feelings of the re- 
spondent in the previous week. The data from 
the two interviews are insufficient to provide a 
basis for determining what degree of variation 
is to be expected from week to week. It will 
take a great deal of additional detailed research 
to determine how much variation is compatible 
with normal well-being and what concentration 
of unhappiness may be related to mental ill- 
ness. At this point, it must remain an open 
question whether any of the measures em- 
ployed here are indicators of potential mental 
illness, Because of all these questions flowing 
from the pilot study, it is regrettable that the 
authors did not indicate just what the pro- 
gram of future research is to be. It is not 
clear whether a panel will be used and inter- 
viewed many times during the year, nor is 

‘there an evaluation of the assets and hazards 
of alternative research approaches. 

Findings in regard to the impact of economic 
conditions on “happiness” were largely nega- 
tive. There were some interesting variations 
by socioeconomic status, age, and other fac- 
tors that may have a bearing on concepts 
such as relative deprivation, but conclusions 
of that order must await the promised further 
detailed analysis of the communities, 

Great interest will center on the findings 
concerning reaction to the Cuban missile crisis. 
That people worried about the crisis is clearly 
indicated. It does not follow, however, that 
these worries were related to any of the sev- 
eral dimensions of happiness included in this 
study. Most of the findings on that score were 
negative, and there are even some measures 
which indicate that there was a greater sense 
of psychological well-being during the crisis 
than at the time of the earlier interview. 

No reviewer could raise more questions 
about the inconclusiveness of the study or the 
uncertainty of the measures than those antic- 
ipated by the authors. They are modest in 
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their claims and careful in their interpreta- 
tions. In their own words, they “have made 
a beginning.” They are to be commended for 
undertaking a large and important task, and 
their future research will be awaited eagerly 
by all disciplines concerned with the relation- 
ship between the social environment and psy- 
chological states. It would seem that the major 
problem which they face is how to achieve, 
within the framework of a survey research 
methodology, the refinements in the measures 
that are necessary to answer the many issues 
posed in this pilot study. 

ARNOLD GURIN 
Brandeis University 


Coming of Age in America: Growth and Ac- 
quiescence. By EDGAR Z, FRIEDENBERG. New 
York: Random House, 1965. Pp. xvi-+300. 
$5 95, 


Those who know Edgar Z. Friedenberg only 
as the witty polemicist whose essay reviews 
blaze upon the pages of literary periodicals 
will find that lively character conjoined in 
this book with an alter ego—the diligent and 
ingenious researcher. For the book is the prod- 
uct of a research year during which he in- 
terviewed—personally and at length and with 
tape recorder—several hundred students, se- 
lected randomly from nine widely scattered 
schools. To provide his subjects with a com- 
mon basis for an intensive discussion of the 
issues and conflicts that emerge within high- 
school life, he and a colleague composed a 
series of six narrative episodes about an imag- 
inary high school and its students and staff. 
Together with the document relating the epi- 
sode, he gave to the student respondents a set 
of nine cards, each bearing a critical comment 
on the events, and asked them to sort the 
cards in accordance with their own judgments. 

Representative of the character of these 
episodes is the “Clarke-Barto” incident, in 
which a teacher, entering the men’s washroom, 
encounters a student engaged in the forbid- 
den act of smoking The student, Johnny Bar- 
to, is described as a junior and of a somewhat 
notorious character. Responding to this epi- 
sode, the students rated most highly the card 
which turned the offender over to the school 
psychologist, while they rated lowest the card 
in which the teacher would have performed 
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his own business and ignored Barto’s indul- 
gence. This pattern of response troubles Fried- 
enberg, as it should any thoughtful and moral 
reader. Clearly, his respondents do not be- 
lieve that a youth of sixteen or so has any 
right to decide for himself whether he should 
smoke, even if he carries out this action in 
that last refuge of pseudo-privacy, the public 
toilet. Nor will they accord the offender the 
dignity of being a criminal who has knowing- 
ly chosen to do wrong. Rather, they are dis- 
posed to regard this conduct as a proper topic 
for faculty discussion leading to referral to 
the school psychologist, who is then to estab- 
lish a counseling program “to get at Johnny’s 
‘anti-social’ behavior and straighten him out.” 

In the analysis of this and the five other 
episodes that constituted the focus of his in- 
terviews, Friedenberg writes not merely as a 
researcher who has become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the nature of student attitudes but 
as a sociologist who is keenly aware of the 
dynamics of school systems. He emphasizes 
what others have found convenient to over- 
look, that schools are authoritarian and bur- 
eaucratic and that they are expected by so- 
ciety both to be assimilationist and to pro- 
vide ladders of social mobility. If they are 
repressive toward students of imagination, 
verve, and curiosity, this is in the nature of 
the institution, as now constituted. But Fried- 
enberg refuses to stop his analysis at the level 
of functionalist description. As we have come 
to expect from him, his argument is original, 
infused with passion and understanding, and 
thoroughly readable. 

My one criticism of the book is that it lacks 
an index, bibliography, and list of tables. 
Considering how much profit can be made 
when a book is used as a text, publishers 
choose to economize in some strange ways. 


Murray Wax 
University of Kansas 


Life and Death of a Mental Hospital. By Ezra 
STOTLAND and ARTHUR KOBLER. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1965. Pp. 
257. $6.95, 


A social event comes to the attention of so- 
cial scientists in several different ways. Its 
degree of significance for research can also 
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vary. Yet, the two are often closely related. 
Life and Death of a Mental Hospital and its 
companion volume, The End of Hope: A So- 
cial Clinical Study of Suicide, resulted from 
an investigation of a rash of suicides and the 
impending closing of the hospital (the Crest 
Foundation) in which they occurred. While the 
latter volume examines the social-psychiatric 
factors which precipitated the suicide epidemic, 
the book being reviewed here examines the 
institutional experience of the hospital through- 
out its ten years of existence. 

Although there are several themes implicit 
in this book, the central point of interest re- 
volves around two prerequisites of viable or- 
ganizational performance: survival and effec- 
tiveness. The authors observe that mental 
hospitals—as organizational types—have ex- 
perienced particular difficulty in establishing a 
balance between survival and effectiveness. 
The problem stems from the lack of an ade- 
quate technology or set of means suitable to 
the achievement of the treatment goals of the 
organization. As a substitute for operational 
goals, mental hospitals develop ideologies that 
provide staff members with a cognitive basis 
for the strategies which are used to fulfil the 
productive task, 

Organizational viability is necessarily pre- 
carious under these conditions, since opera- 
tional procedures available do not provide the 
necessary support for the ideology. However, 
viability can be sustained if other supports are 
available. In the early history of Crest, for 
example, the ideology of the hospital called for 
the optimization of the conditions of treat- 
ment, or what the authors conceptually view 
as a “hopeful” ideology. This ideology emerged 
from the belief systems of the two Menninger- 
trained psychiatrists who founded the hospital, 
and it was sustained and supported by the 
groups involved in the hospital’s operation. 
At this point in the history of the organization, 
Crest functioned as a “normative” organization 
(à la Etzioni) in which the members were 
highly committed to the ideology, a commit- 
ment which of itself tended to confirm the 
effectiveness of the elite institution. 

As Crest began to encounter operational 
difficulties in all areas of performance, the 
needs of survival began to acquire greater pre- 
dominance. Under these circumstances, a basic 
set of changes occurred within the hospital. 
Norms of efficiency and economy of effort as- 
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sumed priority over the optimization of treat- 
ment, The criteria of staff-patient relationships 
shifted from an emphasis on flexibility and 
problem-solving to an emphasis on control and 
routinization. The co-ordination of organiza- 
tional activity changed from one in which staff 
members and related groups (e.g., the board 
of trustees) contributed to the productive task 
in terms of a unified ideology to one in which 
the various groups contributed to the hospital 
in terms of their area of specialization or so- 
cial position. 

Although the movement in this direction 
was rational in the sense that the steps were 
necessary to meet the survival needs of the 
organization, it exacerbated latent contradic- 
tions in the ideology and power struggles 
among the various groups. At this point in the 
history of Crest, the hospital functioned as 
a “remunerative? organization, where the 
membership participated in terms of their own 
personal gain, material or otherwise. The final 
breaking point occurred with the suicide epi- 
demic; the various groups withdrew their sup- 
port, and the hospital terminated its operations. 

From this experience, the authors generate 
a number of propositions about viability in 
mental hospitals and organizations having simi- 
lar characteristics. It is most unfortunate that 
they should suggest that the key to viability 
is a “hopeful” ideology. The empirical mate- 
rials of the study forcefully demonstrate that 
“organizations do not exist by ideology alone,” 
whether hopeful or not. 

Additionally, the authors suggest that the 
“sources of hopefulness” must be maintained. 
The reference is undoubtedly to the structural 
characteristics of these organizations, that is, 
leadership, distribution of power, support by 
lay and professional groups in the lay com- 
munity, etc. There can be no doubt that ideo- 
logical commitments of these groups can affect 
the strategy used in organizational perform- 
ance. But strategy cannot replace technology 
or even compensate for the absence of an ade- 
quate technology—the original contention of 
the authors. As Perrow has brilliantly argued, 
such attempts are doomed to failure—the kind 
of structural support called for cannot be sus- 
tained by the available technology. This, of 
course, does not mean that organizations will 
cease their operations as was the case at Crest. 
It does mean, however, that the priorities of 
action are more likely to reflect the survival 
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needs of the organization. At Crest this was 
reflected in the conversion from the normative 
to the remunerative structures. 

The basic criticism of this book, therefore, 
can be directed at the author's attempt to 
promote “hope” as a technological requisite 
and in its use as an explanatory concept. It 
obscures what otherwise is an insightful analy- 
sis of the events at Crest and the depiction of 
the central dilemma of organizations of this 
type. 

ANTHONY CosTONIS 
University of Wisconsin 


Trapped: Families and Schizophrenia. By 
Loyo H. Rocer and Aucust B. HOLLINGS- 
HEAD. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
Pp. xii+-436. $8.95. 


As the authors state in their preface, “this 
book examines the intimate, detailed life his- 
tories of a series of families who live in the 
slums and public housing projects of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico... . The purposes of the study 
were threefold: to identify the distinctive 
experiences of persons who are nonschizo- 
phrenic in comparison with those who are af- 
flicted with schizophrenia; to determine the 
circumstances associated with the onset of the 
mental illness; and to assess the impact of 
mental illness on family life.” The study group 
was composed of twenty families, each with a 
schizophrenic husband, wife, or both; the “con- 
trol group” comprised twenty families with 
spouses who were not psychotic or who had 
neurotic traits. 

The data were compiled chiefly from the 
present generation of families of procreation. 
Retrospective data from the spouses, their 
parents, and siblings provided information that 
could be “reconstructed” to describe family 
life in the two groups for three generations. 
Data on the children in these forty families 
also were compiled. 

The authors went to remarkable lengths in 
selecting their samples of families (albeit 
small), giving psychiatric diagnoses of all the 
spouses, staffing their interviewing teams, and 
preparing the field work. Eight specific sched- 
ules were prepared for the family interviews: 
a screening schedule, mental status examina- 
tion, health opinion survey, life history, de- 
scription of family life, conceptions of mental 
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health, spiritualism in everyday life, and prob- 
lematic areas. The items were both fixed-choice 
and open-ended, the latter providing further 
probing where indicated. All of the families 
were of the lowest social class. 

The bulk of the book presents a detailed 
and intimate description of family life for 
children and adults in the two groups studied. 
The volume is divided into six parts: Part 1, 
“The Problem and the Method”; Part 2, “The 
Childhood Years”; Part 3, “Becoming an 
Adult”; Part 4, “Becoming a Schizophrenic”; 
Part 5, “The Impact of Schizophrenia on the 
Family”; Part 6, “The Future.” The writing 
is straightforward, clear, and lucid, giving a 
vivid and empathic description of family life 
in the San Juan slums, with a mixture of statis- 
tical data and qualitative, ideal-type descrip- 
tions of the families. 

The authors conclude that “experiences in 
childhood and adolescence of schizophrenic 
persons do not differ noticeably from those of 
persons who are not afflicted with this illness. 
At an identifiable period in the life of the 
schizophrenic person, however, a set of inter- 
woven, mutually reinforcing problems produces 
an onrush of symptoms which overwhelm the 
victim and prevent him from fulfilling the 
obligations associated with his accustomed so- 
cial roles. The impact of schizophrenia on the 
family depends on the sex of the person 
afflicted.” 

The authors close their book with a chal- 
lenge to others “to test, enlarge, or modify 
the ideas generated by this study.” Indeed, the 
denial of the significance of childhood and 
adolescence in the etiologic process of schizo- 
phrenia strikes at the core of psychodynamic 
psychiatric theory, and the reaction by psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
other psychotherapists with a Freudian bent 
should be interesting. 

It should be pointed out that the authors 
actually test no specific sociologic theory of 
schizophrenia other than to explore the poten- 
tial significance of family life and social roles 
that may or may not be related to the pres- 
ence of schizophrenic family members. Their 
work still leaves a number of important ques- 
tions unanswered: Were those who became 
schizophrenic more susceptible to mental 
breakdown when caught in the web of role 
conflicts described by the authors than those 
who coped with such problems? To what extent 
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are their findings relevant and applicable to 
cultures and social classes other than Puerto 
Rico and the lower classes? Why is schizo- 
phrenia the result rather than some other type 
of mental illness when the “person unsuccess- 
fully struggles to disengage himself from his 
manifold conflicts, a break with reality occurs, 
and he decompensates into schizophrenia,” as 
the authors state? 

Nevertheless, the authors achieve remark- 
ably well the stated purposes of their study 
and confine their conclusions generally to the 
range of validity of their data. Their contri- 
bution is primarily within the realm of precip- 
itating factors of mental illness as provoked by 
stressful family life in a particular culture. An 
ideal next step would be to integrate equally 
derived data on predisposing factors that 
would further social-psychiatric knowledge of 
the crucial impact of interlocking sociogenic 
with psycho- and biogenic factors in the etiol- 
ogy of schizophrenia. 


E. GARTLY JACO 
University of Minnesota 


The Transition from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence: Cross-Cultural Studies of Initiation 
Ceremonies, Legal Systems and Incest Ta- 
boos. By Yenunr A, Conex. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1964. Pp. 254. $5.75. 


This is an informed and thoughtful book 
in the interdisciplinary behavioral science 
mode, but it has methodological flaws marked 
by a chapter devoted to their defense. We 
will return to these flaws. 

This volume can be viewed as a serious 
contribution to the occasionally rousing cur- 
rent debate and massing of correlational evi- 
dence regarding initiation ceremonies and re- 
lated practices, their psychosocial functions, 
causes, and contents. 

Cohen leaves for other places any direct 
confrontation of the work of Frank Young, 
John Whiting, and others involved in the 
current debate. He is out to make his own 
contribution, in his own way. Nor will this 
reviewer make any attempt to integrate these 
matters, except to say that Cohen appears 
to be more biological and psychological than 
Young and more sociological than Whiting in 
his emphases. Besides, Cohen has stepped 
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back from the firing line into the stance of 
the individual scholar who has returned to 
the voluminous ethographic sources more in 
search of hypotheses than of proof. Let us look 
at his argument. 

Cohen leans heavily upon a recognition of 
two stages which are vital in the transition 
from childhood to adolescence rather than 
the usual one. Both are anchored, he argues, 
in pan-cultural facts of biology and physiol- 
ogy. The first stage occurs at 8-10 years, the 
second at puberty. The second, though it is 
more dramatic, is used less often by the cul- 
tures in his sample. Cohen argues, somewhat 
convincingly, that the first stage or phase is 
probably more potent in its effects and that 
more is achieved by manipulating the child 
in this phase. At 8-10, the child is more teach- 
able because the physiological cues tied to 
basic changes are less clear than in the second 
stage, and the things done to children in the 
first stage are more structurally vital and 
lasting and can solve some huge personal and 
social problems. 

The practices of interest to Cohen at this 
first stage are the presence (or absence) of 
extrusion of the child from the nuclear fam- 
ily, the imposition of brother-sister avoidance, 
or both of these. The former, or both, of these 
practices are found in societies where social- 
ization is “aimed at sociological interdepend- 
ence”: where training 1s importantly in the 
hands of members of the child’s broader de- 
scent group and where (less reliably) there 
exists a unilinear descent group. These prac- 
tices serve (goes the argument) to fix an indi- 
vidual’s social anchorage and to establish that 
kind of sense of social and emotional identity 
which fits the social structure. So, if a child 
lives where he must come to terms with the 
kinds of “boundary-maintaining structures” 
implied by unilineality, then his horizons must 
be broadened by recourse to socializing agents 
who come from those structures and with 
whom he can identify. 

But this is not all that is achieved in this 
first stage: This is also the time par excellence 
for finishing the inculcation of the incest 
taboos, and family exclusion and brother- 
sister avoidance will help in this. These prac- 
tices (and particularly exclusion, of course) 
will provide general buffering against the over- 
close nuclear family ties, and they are, there- 
fore, found in those contexts where place 
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must be made in the psychosocial space of 
the child for broader identifications. 

On the other side lie the many cultures 
where child training is aimed at “sociological 
independence,” and where it is expected that 
the child will retain his anchor within the nu- 
clear family alone. Here the extra socializing 
agents (and there must be some in all socie- 
ties) must not come from any other lasting 
boundary-maintaining group to which the child 
might become anchored or identified due to 
lasting contact and need satisfactions. So 
these extra agents will not tend to be from 
the descent group even where such a group 
is present. Cohen speculates about how these 
groups handle the incest taboo inculcations, 
but the argument is weakest at this point. 

These two focuses of socialization—toward 
sociological interdependence and toward in- 
dependence—are also reflected in the basic 
cultural values as indexed by the legal code. 
Where children are brought up by parents 
and by the descent group and where they are 
extruded from the home or have brother- 
sister avoidance, we find the legal concept 
of joint liability (“you are responsible for 
my actions and I am responsible for yours”) 
in thirty-six out of thirty-seven cases. Where 
the independence focus is present, we find 
the concept of several liability only in thirty- 
six out of thirty-seven cases. 

Finally, a word about the dramatic and often 
bloody initiation ceremonies of the second 
stage of puberty which are studied by every- 
body else. These merely serve to weaken 
further (but never dissolve) the child’s ties 
to his nuclear family by showing how im- 
potent its members are compared to the broad- 
er kin group which initiates him and whose 
children share his trauma. Not all the inter- 
dependent-focused societies “use” this addi- 
tional practice. The point is that the inter- 
dependence focus is a necessary condition but 
not a sufficient one for initiation ceremonies 
to be present (only one exception in twenty- 
nine cases to this statement). Ten of the 
twenty-nine interdependent societies do not 
have initiation ceremonies. 

This is the bones of the argument. Cohen 
is prepared to accept looseness in the fine 
texture of the matter and in the details of the 
posited processes in search of the larger fit. 
He suggests, interestingly but not at all fully, 
that the language of “boundary-maintenance 
system theory” may prove generally more 
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useful than that of role theory. The book’s 
argument is rather weakly buttressed by nine 
tables (eight of them 2 X 2 inches) plus some 
reference to systematic cross-cultural work 
by Murdock, Schneider, and others. 

The basic flaw is methodological: Cohen is 
his own selector of material, coder, and inter- 
preter. He says he lacked funds to hire an 
independent categorizer of materials, and on 
this point I can suggest that at Cornell we have 
found that a graduate student seminar can 
often turn up quite reliable work, even using 
original sources rather than the Human Re- 
lations Area File. Cohen does spend many 
pages in this book presenting his own summary 
of the bases of his judgments, with references. 
But he has certainly not overanalyzed his data: 
the ratio of new facts to discussion is very 
small, and it will remain for those interested 
to move his thinking from the exploratory 
stage to the publicly documented one. 

But surely the time has come for some 
well-planned field experiments on just what 
these practices due to the various participants. 
There is no doubt that the extant ethnographic 
reports have not been plumbed to their depths 
as yet, but a matched group “before-during- 
after” design would provide a refreshing new 
type of data which might weed out some of 
the current controversy and give us more con- 
fidence in what we know about these very im- 
portant matters. 

Wittram W. LAMBERT 
Cornell University 


Mothers of Six Cultures: Antecedents of Child 
Rearing. By Lerch Minturn and WILLIAM 
W. LAMBERT. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964. Pp. xi+351. $7.25. 


This book is an elaboration and extension 
of the investigations reported in Six Cultures: 
Studies of Childbearing, edited by Beatrice 
Whiting. In each culture, from sixteen to 
twenty-four mothers were interviewed, with 
equal proportions of mothers of boys and 
girls and of younger children (three~six years) 
and older children (seven~ten years). The 
Minturn and Lambert volume focuses on 
quantitative analysis of data. Rating scales 
were developed for analysis of interview ma- 
terial gathered by field workers in a New 
England town, Juxtlahuaca in Mexico, Taira 
in Okinawa, Khalapur in India, and the Gusii 
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in Kenya. Two judges coded the interview 
material, a factor analysis was performed, 
differences between societies on various factors 
were investigated, tentative hypotheses were 
formulated, and these hypotheses were then 
tested with data from the Human Relations 
Area Files. Twenty-six scales related to child- 
rearing practices were used in the factor 
alalysis. These scales pertained to the handling 
of aggression, dependency, obedience, respon- 
sibility, achievement, sociability, discipline, 
and other aspects of behavior. 

The correlations among the interview scales 
reflect the extent of unreliability of the judges’ 
ratings. Of the 338 correlation coefficients used 
in the factor analysis of the twenty-six scales 
(in addition to age and sex of the children), 
only thirteen were greater than + .30. In spite 
of this unreliability, several of the factors ap- 
pear to make sense. The authors compared so- 
cieties on six factors extracted in the analy- 
sis. These factors include maternal warmth, 
maternal instability, mothers’ responsibility for 
child care, responsibility-training, mother-di- 
rected aggression, and peer-directed aggression. 
On the basis of these comparisons, Minturn 
and Lambert formulated hypotheses concern- 
ing influences on child-rearing. Some of their 
hypotheses are: 


A curvilinear relationship exists between privacy 
and maternal warmth, with mothers who have in- 
termediate privacy being the most warm and 
mothers in crowded quarters being the lowest of 
the two extremes [p. 283]. 

Mothers become emotionally unstable when they 
are forced to spend long periods of time without 
help in caring for their children [p. 284]. 

Mothers who make a heavy contribution to the 
subsistence of the family are less permissive than 
are mothers who make less of a contribution [p. 
287]. 

Punishment for defiance of maternal authority 
tends to be increased as the number of persons 
who live in the house increases [p. 287]. 

Where families live in close proximity to kin, rifts 
in family ties cannot be risked through conflict 
between children and therefore children tend to be 
punished more severely for fighting and quarreling 
than do children of isolated nuclear family house- 
holds [pp. 288-89]. 


The shortcomings in an investigation such as 
that reported in this volume are easy to iden- 
tify-—inferences to cultures on the basis of 
small and unsystematically selected samples, 
correlations computed on data which probably 
do not meet the required assumptions, unrelia- 
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bility of ratings, use of data in the HRAF 
which were inadequate to the task of testing 
the particular hypotheses. Yet, the methodo- 
logical deficiencies are less important than 
what this investigation has accomplished. The 
authors have tried to study an area of social 
behavior in a much more systematic manner 
than had been attempted previously. They 
have developed procedures for the systematic 
collection and analysis of data pertaining to 
child-rearing on a cross-cultural basis. Hence, 
to concentrate on deficiencies in this review 
would be unjust. 

The development and initial testing of the 
hypotheses constitute the substantive contri- 
bution of this volume. Its second contribution 
lies in detailing many of the problems involved 
in cross-cultural analysis and in describing 
some of the techniques developed by the au- 
thors to overcome these difficulties. Although 
the results of the analysis are not definitive, 
the authors have shown much resourcefulness 
in handling ethnographic information. This 
book deserves to be read both for its substan- 
tive contribution and methodological implica- 
tions. 

BERNARD FARBER 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


The Human Shape of Work: Studies in the So- 
ciology of Occupations. Edited by PETER L. 
BERGER. New York: MacMillan Co., 1964. 
Pp. vii-+241. $5.95. 


The objective of this volume, according to 
the dustjacket, is to explore “the meaning of 
work in modern society.” Five contributors 
each provide an essay, and the editor offers an 
“incisive summary.” 

The essays are of varying quality. The first 
two, Gold’s analysis of janitors and Chinoy’s 
description of assembly line workers, draw 
their materials from what are now durable 
classics, Although they offer no new materials, 
the presentation is fresh and forceful. Evans’ 
analysis of the engineering technician is less 
successful. His essay gives the impression of 
a wrestling match between a newly emerging 
occupation and some stale sociological theory, 
with the theory emerging as the winner. One 
rarely manages a clear-cut glimpse of the na- 
ture of the technician. By contrast, the depic- 
tion of the advertising man by Lewis is a 
jewel-like masterpiece; it provides an ironic 
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delineation of the absurdities inherent in the 
efforts of the advertiser to create meanings for 
his clients and victims. Members of other pro- 
fessions, in reading this section, will find it a 
faithful and uncomfortable mirror. The final 
essay, by Underwood, on the business execu- 
tive, is disappointing. Presumably his subject 
matter is “higher” than that of the other essay- 
ists. Unfortunately the attempt to comprehend 
the executive by using a schema of “moral” 
concepts results in a bland mixture of trite 
comment. The realities of executive life never 
come clearly into focus. 

The summary by the editor could more 
aptly be used as an introduction inasmuch as 
it rarely concerns itself with the materials of 
the preceding five essays. It is more properly 
a sixth essay aimed at sorting out various ide- 
ologies of work. In his statement Berger seems 
perpetually tempted to see the whole work 
world as a glorious experiment in “con-man- 
ship” and “one-upmanship.” His more sober 
efforts are reflected in his attempt to “suggest 
a three-fold division of work in terms of its 
human significance. First, there is work that 
still provides an occasion for primary self- 
identification and self-commitment of the indi- 
vidual—for his ‘fulfilment’ if one prefers. 
Thirdly, there is work that is apprehended as 
a direct threat to self-identification, an indig- 
nity, an oppression. And secondly, between 
these two poles, is work that is neither fulfil- 
ment nor oppression, a sort of gray neutral 
region in which one neither rejoices nor suffers, 
but with which one puts up with more or less 
grace for the sake of other things that are sup- 
posed to be more important—these other things 
being typically connected with one’s private 
life” (p. 219). He contends that the first and 
third categories have shrunk in favor of the 
second. 

The volume is notably readable. With rare 
exceptions, it is free from technical jargon. It 
lacks an index. 

OswaLp HALL 


University of Toronto 


The Sociology of Film Art. By GEORGE A. 
Hvaco. With a Foreword by Leo Lowen- 
THAL. New York: Basic Books, 1965. Pp. 
vii+229. $5.50. 
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The pretentious title of this interesting, lucid, 
provocative book belies the actual contribu- 
tions made by the author in the volume. For, 
although the book will enlarge the sociological 
analysis of art and literature and will undoubt- 
edly encourage additional analyses of film art 
in particular, it is not comprehensive enough to 
be considered an exhaustive, definitive, and fi- 
nite presentation of the sociology of film art. 
Also, one should not be led to expect, from the 
title, an analysis of the Hollywood mass-cul- 
ture films. The author is singularly interested 
in historic film art styles, identified as ‘homo- 
geneous, unified waves of film art, and ac- 
cepted by film historians as representative of 
the specific style. 

Huaco chooses three groups of films for 
analysis: the German Expressionist school 
(1920-31); Soviet Expressive Realism (1925— 
30); and Italian Neorealism (1945-55). In 
each of three separate sections, the author per- 
forms an admirable content analysis of the 
films comprising these three groups. Although 
his analysis is somewhat laborious in places, he 
very effectively shows the relationship between 
the film themes and the larger social-cultural 
order. This is effected by using a sociohistori- 
cal approach and ample historical data, and 
by examining the common social characteristics 
(nativity, level of education, occupation of 
father, previous occupation) of the film direc- 
tors for each stylistic group. 

The author’s greatest contribution, however, 
is in establishing the necessity of four factors 
for the appearance and continuance of each of 
these three art styles. In Weberian manner, he 
demonstrates that the emergence and existence 
of each art style is dependent upon a cadre of 
trained film technicians, directors, cameramen, 
and actors; a basic film plant including studios, 
laboratories, and equipment; a mode of organi- 
ation of the film industry tolerant of the ide- 
ology of the productions; and a climate of 
favorable political norms toward both the ide- 
ology and the style of the films. In the absence 
of any one of these factors, the author has 
shown that the art style has declined. This has 
been done by liberally using historical data to 
support his contention, although Huaco does 
not actually demonstrate that the combination 
of these four factors is sufficient to produce a 


unified film wave. MARTIN R. MORRIS 
Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 
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The Profession of English Letters. By J. W. 
SAUNDERS. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1964. Pp. 266. $5.75. 


If sociologists were professionally interested 
in the arts, and the evidence indicates that they 
are not, then the appearance of J. W. Saun- 
ders’ book would be an important event. Saun- 
ders is an informed literary historian who has 
learned, mainly from Carr-Saunders and Wil- 
son, some simple yet sound sociological ideas. 
With a refreshing lack of apology, he analyzes 
the profession of English letters as others have 
analyzed the professions of law and medicine. 

A profession has certain attributes, for ex- 
ample, a socially valued skill, standards of cor- 
rect performance, and the power to impose 
these standards upon clients, which can be de- 
veloped and maintained only when certain so- 
cial conditions are present. Saunders’ task is to 
define what these social conditions are and 
how they facilitate, impede, limit, or complete- 
ly inhibit the development of professionalism. 

One example can, perhaps, suggest how 
Saunders goes about his work. The social or- 
ganization of the literary world in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries encouraged, for the 
first time, the emergence of professional stand- 
ards. Authors were concentrated at court, 
which meant that they had a great deal of in- 
timate contact. They were nearly equal in 
power and prestige, which meant that they 
could freely judge one another’s work on its 
literary merits. Saunders says, “no poet was 
likely to get a frank and helpful opinion from 
a man who was markedly his social inferior, 
and mere idle flattery (from those above) 
sharpened no wits” (p. 44). And too, literary 
performance was sufficiently prized so that 
only those with literary ability were admitted 
to court circles. Later these conditions were to 
disappear and then to reappear with definite 
consequences each time for professional stand- 
ards. 

Saunders’ great virtue is that he is system- 
atic. He recognizes and concedes exceptions, 
but he does not share the humanistic bias about 
the uniqueness of the arts and so can find pat- 
terns where patterns do exist. 

If there is virtue in what he does do, there is 
also virtue in what he does not do. He is not 
a frustrated literary critic and, therefore, does 
not distract us with literary judgments. Fur- 
ther, he does not get involved in the complex 
problems of the relationship between content 
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and social structure. This has been the area 
that has most fascinated people in the sociol- 
ogy of art, and it is an area that is most diff- 
cult. Saunders deals, rather, with men of letters 
as one would deal with any other group of 
professionals, and ends by saying some new 
and very interesting things. 

Larry MITCHELL 
Columbia University 


The Mountain Gorilla. By GEORGE B, SCHAL- 
LER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963. Pp. xviii+432. $10.00. 


This report of a twenty-month investigation 
of the African mountain gorilla is superb. Us- 
ing the venerable method of patient observa- 
tion and meticulous recording—466 hours of 
direct observation of ten gorilla groups—Schal- 
ler blends technical rigor and lively clear prose 
into an outstanding field monograph. It is in 
the tradition of the best in Darwinian natural 
history. 

The substantive value of this study for so- 
ciologists with an ethological bent is great. The 
myth of gorilla ferocity is demolished; the 
infamous “gorilla charge” turns out to be large- 
ly a bluff. Rather, we find these creatures to 
be lovable, shy, peaceful—kind of dull, though. 
For Schaller, the small number of direct social 
interactions was the most striking aspect of 
group behavior. He reports no overt expression 
of family unity—nor sexual “jealousy.” More- 
over, sexuality was not especially important in 
structuring social relations and was handled 
with as little drama as eating or defecating. 
Co-operation and antagonism were not highly 
developed social processes among adults—the 
most aggressive act recorded was a mild shove. 
When different gorilla bands confronted one 
another, a kind of ritualized attack display 
seemed to occur, but no troublesome behavior 
was noted. Schaller also provides us with fas- 
cinating information on group dynamics, lead- 
ership, communication, play, dominance, ter- 
ritoriality, ecology, and population density. 
The literature on primates was frequently em- 
ployed to locate particular observations within 
a reasonably broad comparative framework; 
analogies between gorilla and human behavior 
were put forward with great restraint and care. 

Most readers should enjoy at least some of 
the wide range of materials reported in this 
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monograph; however, Schaller’s work is likely 
to be of greatest value to sociologists who have 
methodological commitments to naturalistic 
observation. Most of his observations were 
performed in full view of the animals-—he 
habituated them to his presence by slowly ad- 
vancing and then selecting and remaining in an 
observation post which allowed the gorillas to 
inspect him clearly. In successfully habituating 
the gorillas, he overcame what was considered 
to be an impossible task—a systematic field 
study of these supposedly difficult primates. 

Schaller reports fully what he observes; ex- 
cerpts from his notes are frequently provided 
to illustrate and document most of his asser- 
tions. The value of these field-note fragments 
is enhanced by the fact that they seem to have 
been written with an eventual readership in 
mind. They are clear, precise, lively, and often 
a delight to read. He has a way of attaining a 
high degree of descriptive fidelity without be- 
ing boring. 

In the process of unfolding his take, he pro- 
vides the reader with an assessment of the 
quality of the data used to support a particular 
point. He shares with his readers information 
on the sampling of observations; also the de- 
gree to which he believed that his presence in- 
fluenced the behavior of the animals. Occur- 
rence frequencies are used when possible to 
support a statement. In effect, he grades the 
quality of evidence used to support any pat- 
terning submitted for consideration. The read- 
er is offered a rough “confidence level” and the 
raw data upon which this assessment is based. 
Photographs, drawings, diagrams, and a de- 
tailed appendix are available, and the text is 
tightly integrated with these evidenciary 
sources. 

To those sociologists who still enjoy med- 
dling into other people’s affairs, this study is 
welcome because it serves as a model for fu- 
ture field investigators to move toward. Some 
of the lessons to be learned from Schaller’s 
work can be used to invigorate the tradition of 
field work—a methodological tradition which 
has failed to innovate and develop in anyway 
comparable to the advances made in survey 
and experimental work. If used for a field- 
methods course, this book might even induce 
a student or two to attempt to have as much 
fun as Schaller seems to have had. 


LARRY ROSENBERG 
University of Chicago 
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Mental Health of the Industrial Worker: A 
Detroit Study. By ArTHUR KORNHAUSER. 
With the collaboration of Orro M. RED. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. Pp. 
xi +354, $7.95. 


Shift Work: The Social, Psychological, and 
Physical Consequences. By PAUL E. MOTT, 
Froyp C. Mann, Quin McLovucHuin, and 
Donatp P. Warwick. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1965. Pp. vi+351. 
$8.50. 


The two volumes are addressed to the same 
basic question: How is the mental health of 
American workers affected by the technical 
demands of a highly rationalized production 
system? Both studies in general respond in the 
negative. Both are reasonably sound in re- 
search design and execution. Neither pretends 
to be the last word on the subject. 

Arthur Kornhauser’s study analyzes the re- 
sults of depth-interview questionnaires among 
655 male workers in thirteen automotive manu- 
facturing plants and in several other non-manu- 
facturing companies in the Detroit area. His 
conclusion: a large number of industrial work- 
ers, especially those in “lower” occupational 
categories, reveal general symptoms of poor 
psychological health. These symptoms are re- 
flected in expressed feelings of anxiety, hos- 
tility, and low self-esteem. Sense of accom- 
plishment, personal growth, and feelings of 
identification are important attributes of a 
“healthy” job. Personal and social character- 
istics explain differences in the mental health 
of individuals, but when comparisons are made 
between occupational groups, Kornhauser could 
not attribute poor mental health to factors 
such as education or prejob conditions. The 
intrinsic nature of the work itself is an impor- 
tant independent variable. Workers in the more 
routine, repetitive jobs express the highest de- 
gree of deprivation and frustration, Size of the 
organizational unit and the quality of mana- 
gerial practices are also important. Workers 
do find some compensations extrinsic to work 
itself which allow them to face their work life 
with a passive, homewhat fatalistic, acceptance 
at best. 

Kornhauser does not let his emeritus status ° 
interfere with his work as a first-rate analyst 
who can, among other accomplishments, mar- 
tial the data to challenge the popular but dif- 
ferent motivation theories of Maslow and 
Herzbag. More than this, he is brilliantly 
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articulate about the need to find new ways of 
making life meaningful for hundreds of thou- 
sands who spend the greater part of their wak- 
ing hours tied to a socially alienating machine 
system. He puts it squarely up to union and 
management to take a long hard look at what 
work is doing to the mental health of the 
worker. 

The second study, Shift Work, seeks to de- 
termine whether people perceive their shift- 
work experience as facilitating or interfering 
with their ability to maintain their major social 
roles in the home and community. More than 
one thousand questionnaires were analyzed and, 
remarkably enough, each questionnaire con- 
tained no less than three hundred questions. 

Predictions were made about the effects of 
three independent variables: (a) shift hours 
and hours associated with other role behavior, 
(b) difficulty felt in role behavior, and (c) 
physiological aspects of the work experience. 
The researchers demonstrated quite clearly 
that workers not on a regular day shift felt 
they were unable to execute a variety of de- 
sired social responsibilities as father, com- 
panion to wife, or joiner in organized commu- 
nity activities. They confirm the hunch that 
self-esteem, anxiety, and conflict pressure are 
adversely affected when the worker feels that 
the temporal rhythm of the shift he is on con- 
flicts with the rhythms of other role behaviors. 
This in turn causes physical fatigue, lack of 
sleep, and other physiological difficulties. 

Although the book is long in diagnosis and 
short in prognosis, the authors do seriously 
question more premium pay as a solution to 
the shift-work problem. 

RosBErtT H. GUEST 


The Amos Tuck School 
Dartmouth College 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society. By LEE 
TAYLOR and ARTHUR R. JoNES, Jr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. 
Xiv-+493. $7.50. 


The central theme of this book is that the 
entire society of the United States can be 
characterized as an urbanized type of social 
organization. This situation had its origin in 
the shift from ruralized social organization to 
a differentiated rural-urban type of organiza- 
tion, an evolution which occurred in Europe in 
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earlier periods. This argument is supported by 
brief comparisons of contemporary rural so- 
ciety in the United States with medieval rural 
social organization and with early social organ- 
ization in this country. 

The authors demonstrate the increasing in- 
terdependence of rural and urban segments of 
contemporary society by examining the social 
interaction of the various rural populations, 
the social structure of food and fiber produc- 
tion, and the social institutions of rural Amer- 
ica. Rural sociologists have long ignored the 
organizational aspects of commercial farming, 
agribusiness, and vertical integration; and the 
descriptive analysis developed here is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature. 

Despite the many worthy innovations in this 
book, its shortcomings are also numerous. For 
example, students in introductory rural sociol- 
ogy are capable of internalizing far more than 
the limited number of sociological concepts 
which are used in the analysis. Also, the fact 
that one must rely upon overgeneralized his- 
torical accounts of the social organization and 
ideology of both medieval European and early 
American societies does not excuse the inade- 
quate theoretical development of “ruralized 
social organization.” Nor does the fact that 
“urbanized social organization is still in the 
process of becoming established” (in the em- 
pirical sense) render impossible an adequate 
development of the concept as an ideal type. 

Notably absent from the text are explana- 
tions of either the necessary or sufficient condi- 
tions by which rural-urban differentiation and 
urban social organization occur. And by refus- 
ing to consider the two main concepts as polar 
extremes of a multidimensional continuum, the 
authors are faced with the dilemma of an all- 
or-none proposition. Thus, “Colonial America 
appeared to be characterized by ruralized so- 
cial organization during the seventeenth cen- 
tury more because of its physical wilderness 
(environment) than ideology.” If the ideology 
of seventeenth century America cannot be con- 
sidered “ruralized” in comparison to present- 
day ideology, then it becomes even more diff- 
cult for the authors to explain the ideology of 
contemporary Springdale, which has a mass, 
urban environment: “But these [Springdale’s] 
expressions are abstract sentiments which 
idealize some particular location. They do not 
express the actual social organization or way 
of life.” The fact that every rural community 
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in America idealizes its particular location with 
the same rural ideology cannot be explained 
away simply because the ideology is not real- 
istic. Ideology can and does influence human 
behavior and organization, as the authors im- 
ply later when noting that rural schools are 
still numerous despite changes and proposed 
changes (which largely emanate from urban 
sources). Ideology still prevents even the most 
commercial farmers from developing those 
forms of organization which could give them 
the same degree of economic power that their 
urban counterparts have attained. 

It is clear that the authors have overstated 
the case of an urbanized social organization in 
which “the life of both rural and urban peo- 
ple is on the same pattern of social organiza- 
tion.” There are ample sociological reasons 
why sparsely settled areas will vary signifi- 
cantly in social organization from densely set- 
tled areas, as theorists from Ibn Khaldun to 
Hans Zetterberg have explained. If this is not 
the case, then it is difficult to explain how Tay- 
lor and Jones were able to identify for discus- 
sion purposes the various rural social institu- 
tions which exist in an urbanized society. 

In balance this book is challenging and stim- 
ulating. It contains a wealth of material which 
is not. available in other rural sociology texts. 
Its treatment of urbanized social organization 
can be justified for no other reason than that 
it may be needed to change the provincial atti- 
tudes of most rural students and of some rural 
sociologists. 

DoNnALp E. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Lawyers and Matrimonial Cases: A Study of 
Informal Pressures in Private Professional 
Practice. By Husert J. O’Gorman. New 
York: Free Press, 1965. Pp. xviii+206. 
$5.95. 


Divorce, New York style, before the re- 
cent changes in the law, provides the 
setting for O’Gorman’s book. Viewing the 
practice of matrimonial law in a social con- 
text, the author takes the opportunity to “test” 
some sociological concepts while presenting a 
description of lawyers who accept matrimonial 
work. 

Divorce laws in New York State were espe- 
cially strict, adultery providing the only 
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ground. The alternatives for the lawyer and 
his clients were slim and dismal: They could 
opt to get involved in messy litigation which 
might have long-term consequences for the 
parties and their children; they could stage the 
adulterous scene, which is illegal and unethical 
but not uncommon; they could obtain an out- 
of-state divorce, which meant tampering with 
out-of-state residential requirements or heavy 
investments of time and money; they could 
attempt to circumvent the divorce laws by 
applying for an annulment, which was easier 
to obtain than a New York divorce, but which 
might require some meddling with the truth; 
or, finally, they could settle for a legal sepa- 
ration. 

The eighty-two New York City lawyers in 
O’Gorman’s sample (collected for his Ph.D. 
dissertation) practice matrimonial law with 
varying degrees of intensity. Only eighteen 
specialize. The members of the sample are 
not a homogeneous group. They respond dif- 
ferentially to their clients and to the divorce 
laws which place lawyers in the unenviable 
position of being caught between the con- 
flicting demands of the clients and the norms 
of their profession. How they handle their 
clients’ matters depends not only on the de- 
gree to which they specialize in matrimonial 
work but also on their role orientations. These 
lawyers are separated into the problem-orient- 
ed, the people-oriented, and the money-ori- 
ented. And they are further divided into the 
counselors, that is, those who help the client 
make up his mind, and the advocates, that is, 
those who insist that the client make up his 
own mind. 

What is most important about this book is 
that we finally have some concrete informa- 
tion about the client-lawyer relationship. For 
example, some information is reported about 
lawyers’ incapacity (the degree of incapacity 
depending upon the type of lawyer) to deal 
with client emotionalism; their dislike for and 
often trained inability to deal with the female 
client; and the pressures in their practice 
which work for and against the norms support- 
ing efforts toward reconciliation. Lack of infor- 
mation concerning professional-client relation- 
ships has plagued the occupational sociologist 
for some time, probably because of the confi- 
dential nature of these relationships, 

Lawyers and Matrimonial Cases is a useful 
book, and except for the summary chapter, 
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is, as Robert Merton writes in the Foreword, 
“a... lively, lucid” one. It further illustrates 
the diversity among lawyers so that when this 
study is coupled with the works on the solo 
lawyer, the business lawyer, the criminal 
lawyer, the young lawyer, the Detroit lawyer, 
and so on, we not only come away with an 
awareness of how ignorant we were about 
lawyers, but more positively, have a more 
realistic picture about what lawyers do and 
what their importance is for the functioning 
of our society. 


ERwin O. SMIGEL 
New York University 


Constituency Politics: A Study of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. By FRANK BEALEY, J. BLONDEL, 
and W. P. McCann. London: Faber & Faber, 
1965. Pp. 440. 63s. 


This is an intensive study of political be- 
havior in the borough and rural district which 
comprise the parliamentary constituency of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Working under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of Electoral Re- 
search, the authors have conducted an inten- 
sive study of the recent history of party poli- 
tics in the constituency in relation to its eco- 
nomic and social characteristics, its political 
party history, and its voting behavior in local 
and national elections. An important source 
of data was an interview survey of randomly 
selected samples of one hundred respondents 
in each of the twenty-one wards of the constit- 
uency. Various socioeconomic indicators, in- 
cluding a social-class designation system 
adapted from census categories, were employed 
in the analysis. 

The authors present an interesting, though 
relatively simple, analysis of economic, social, 
and political leadership, finding only a slight 
association between social and political leader- 
ship and “no connection between economic and 
political leadership.” This paucity of associa- 
tion is contrasted with the situation of thirty or 
forty years ago, they indicate, pointing out the 
similarity of this finding with Dahl’s in New 
Haven. Nevertheless, they conclude that “char- 
acter and style of leadership” have a great in- 
fluence on the flavor of constituency politics. 
They also find that political power is associated 
more closely with decision-makers in formal 
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government positions than with the leadership 
of the constituency associations. 

Generally, the conclusions of this study 
are rather bland and their theoretical impor- 
tance is extremely modest, largely because the 
authors have confined themselves to an ex- 
haustive study of the interrelation among a 
number of important, common-sense variables 
without attempting either to relate their mate- 
rial to a theoretically meaningfully framework 
or to use the data to refine conceptualizations 
and to test or suggest hypotheses. Thus, it is 
a gold mine for those interested in intensive 
description and matter-of-fact analysis, but 
prospectors for generalizable propositions or 
for creative theoretical insights had better 
stake their claims elsewhere. 


Roianp L. WARREN 


Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
Brandeis University 


The Analysis of Organizations. By JOSEPH A. 
LITTERER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965. Pp, x+471. 


The author of a textbook is faced with two 
contradictory demands on his work. On the one 
hand, his book should be comprehensive; it 
should deal with the most significant aspects 
of its subject matter. Thus, we might expect a 
text on formal organization to review major 
theories of bureaucratic structure as well as 
relevant research. But at the same time, a text- 
book must be thorough in its discussion of 
material presented, and so it is of necessity 
selective. The skill with which the author dis- 
criminates between the important and the per- 
ipheral determines the quality of his book. 

As a text, The Analysis of Organizations is 
hampered by too much of the peripheral and 
too little of the important. Though the book 
draws its material from a large number of 
sources, the theories of March and Simon ap- 
pear to be the most influential, almost to the 
exclusion of others. There is some discussion 
of the same psychological concepts on which 
March and Simon dwell (evoked set, programs 
of behavior, motivation to participate), and 
the book tends to focus on the behavior of 
individuals within organizations rather than on 
organizational structure as a whole. Weber’s 
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theory is mentioned only in passing; Barnard is 
not cited at all. 

The lack of theoretical depth in The Analy- 
sis of Organizations is in a sense balanced by 
(and perhaps is a result of) the diversity of 
subjects with which the book deals. Litterer 
begins with a discussion of motivation and per- 
ception and ends with a section on organiza- 
tional change. In between, the reader is ex- 
posed to social stratification, small group re- 
search, communications, and managerial struc- 
ture, among other things. Some of these topics 
are considered in a manner that is, if anything, 
too detailed. The chapter on communications, 
for instance, goes into problems of error, cod- 
ing, and feedback, as well as the more familiar 
experiments with communications networks by 
Bavelas and Leavitt. The relevance of all this 
material to organizational structure and effec- 
tiveness is sometimes not made explicit but is 
instead brushed aside with statements such as, 
“Many factors already discussed in organiza- 
tions influence one or more aspects of commu- 
nications systems. These, in turn, are affected 
by the types of conditions facing an organiza- 
tion.” 

In sum, The Analysis of Organizations pre- 
sents the manifold aspects of bureaucratic 
structures, but it does not wield them into a 
coherent whole. Thus it is not satisfactory as a 
sociological approach to organizations. 


MARSHALL W. MEYER 
University of Chicago 


Social Class in American Protestantism. By 
N. J. DemeratH II. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1965. Pp. xxvi+228. (Paper.) 


This study is an effort to answer the ques- 
tion: How does an American Protestant’s so- 
cioeconomic status affect his religion? It is 
based on analysis of questionnaires collected 
from members of selected congregations in 
“strategically chosen urban areas” by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 1957. 
Demerath concentrated his analysis on the 
Lutheran segment but utilized data from four 
other denominations (Congregationalist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and Disciples of Christ) as 
checks on his major findings. 

The focus of the study is the widely held 
belief that high-status Protestants are more 
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religiously involved than are low-status Prot- 
estants. Demerath substitutes for church at- 
tendance a multidimensional conception of re- 
ligiosity including churchlike and sectlike forms 
of commitment. Placing respondents on a scale 
of social status based on education, income, and 
occupation, he finds that churchlike commit- 
ment is more frequent among high-status pa- 
rishioners than among low-status ones. Sectlike 
commitment, on the other hand, is just the re- 
verse. The finding holds for all five denomi- 
nations. A careful analysis of status discrepan- 
cy fails to support its relation to sectlike relig- 
iosity. The important contribution of the work 
is thus its reconceptualization of religious in- 
volvement and the assertion that different 
social groups may have different forms of 
involvement. 

Despite the competent handling of second- 
ary data and the excellent analysis of past lit- 
erature, we are left with an empty feeling and 
with little knowledge of religiosity. The indi- 
cators of forms of commitment are not vali- 
dated, and we do not know if they express the 
underlying orientations which the author pos- 
its. Church attendance membership in other 
organizations, and participation in parish ac- 
tivities are used to denote churchlike commit- 
ment. Close friends in the same congregation, 
church membership seen as an aid in several 
life areas, and disapproval of ministerial par- 
ticipation in community affairs are the signs of 
sectlike religiosity. Demerath views churchlike 
members as finding support for secular values 
in church and sectlike ones as finding an alter- 
native to secular values in church. It is most 
problematic that these indicators point to such 
underlying orientations; that cannot be as- 
sumed. 

The use of the church-sect distinction as 
equivalent to accommodation and conflict with 
non-religious institutions leads the author to an 
error the reverse of that he criticizes; he tends 
to see high-status churchlike religiosity solely 
as a prop to other values. Its “religiosity” is 
implicitly denied. The church-sect distinction 
used in this way also ignores the many in- 
stances of church involvement in social issues 
in American history, as in Sunday laws, the 
Social Gospel, and Prohibition—all efforts to 
Christianize a secular society. He ignores the 
frequent role of sects as adjuncts to secular 
values, as in the economic propensities of 
eighteenth-century Quakers and the support 
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given by North Carolina Pentecostalists to the 
labor movement. Such empirical realities dem- 
onstrate that these types hide important com- 
plexities. 

The data are further defective in removing 
most of the presumed sectarians. Southern 
churches were not in the sample; the conserva- 
tive synods of the Lutherans are absent; no 
sects are included; rural churches are exempt, 
and apparently Negroes do not constitute part 
of the sample. Most of the continuum lies out- 
side the sample. While this is a careful and 
competent piece of work, the use of secondary 
analysis of survey research here is not ade- 
quate to the problem posed. Even a little field 
work in church and sect might have helped 
us to know what these forms of religiosity in- 
dicate about religious experience. It is no use 
studying a problem happening in the middle of 
the block by standing under the corner lamp 
post. The light may be better under the lamp 
post, but it does not shine on very much. 


JOSEPH GUSFIELD 
University of Illinois 


The Vertical Mosaic: An Analysis of Social 
Class and Power in Canada. By Joun Por- 
TER. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1965. Pp. xxi+626. $15.00. 


Everything about this book—except perhaps 
the price—is praiseworthy, from conception 
through execution to production, Subtitled “An 
Analysis of Social Class and Power in Canada,” 
it finds its place in, and complements, a series: 
“Studies in the Structure of Power: Decision- 
Making in Canada.” 

The title is a clever turn on the Canadian 
contention that Canada’s culture—whatever 
that is—is a mosaic in the sense of a set of 
juxtaposed, well-defined, presumably colorful 
pieces, presumably on the same horizontal 
plane. The same contention would be made in 
reference to society, the constitutent tiles be- 
ing presumably ethnic, religious, or linguistic 
blocs. But it takes more than a clever turn to 
demonstrate that these “cultures” and “soci- 
eties” do not lie on a pretty and pleasing plane, 
mapping a two-dimensional Canadian society, 
and self-evidently preferable to a “melting- 
pot,” but that they lie, rather, and are meant 
to lie in an order of less and more, domination 
and subordination, power and impotence, 
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The carefully promoted flat image of Ca- 
nadian society is not the only image that Por- 
ter destroys by counterposing it to well-docu- 
mented reality. Another carefully nurtured 
myth has to do with an alleged resemblance to 
American society (or the image of American 
society?): substantially egalitarian, at a high 
plane of living, with a very widespread middle 
majority having access to a very rich standard 
package of goods, material and—more mate- 
rial!—-immaterial. By the skilled analysis of 
income statistics, the author painstakingly sets 
forth the well-nigh incredible concentration of 
wealth in Canada and the even greater con- 
centration of economic power in a handful of 
institutions, directored and profited from (in 
income, power, deference, and safety) by the 
merest coterie of mighty men. 

These—the economic “elite”—are, of course, 
not the only power-holders; and their power is 
bounded and occasionally nibbled at by the 
elites of other structures. (There should be 
some objection, perhaps, to the use of the word 
“elite” to describe merely those who have the 
most of what there is to get and who want 
more, since in popular parlance, at least, it 
carries the ring of praise. It is strange, if we 
sociologists really mean the word neutrally, 
that we do not talk of the elite perverts, mean- 
ing the most perverted, or the elite of burglars, 
meaning the most burglarious.) But while pow- 
er for any single elite is thus partially con- 
tained, as Porter points out, the elites interact 
so as to preserve, promote, and protect the in- 
terests of each of the others. Links of common 
schooling (common to them, that is, not pub- 
lic), kith and kin, like origin (from the 
“Anglo” charter group who, next after the In- 
dians, got there the “fustest with the most- 
est”), club and church membership, all inte- 
grate into a tight weave—what might be 
called a general elite. In Porter’s view, such an 
organization to “co-ordinate” the (underlying) 
structures is, at least for modern, industrial 
societies, the only alternative to co-ordination 
by ideology and party, as in, for example, the 
Soviet Union. (I am not sure that the social 
organization of Denmark, say, or Sweden fits 
either pattern.) 

But even if “structure” has to be taken for 
granted, if the slope of the pyramid is unal- 
terably steep, there is the question of the open- 
ness of the society, the recruitment of the 
“elites,” so that at least life chances or tickets 
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on the pots, fabulous or miserable, be random- 
ized with reference to birth and rationalized 
with reference to talent. In this respect, as in 
the others, Canada fares far worse than its 
“image”; what we have largely is a near-caste 
system in which ethnicity and religion pro- 
foundly affect access to the various troughs, 
and indeed, even to education, which functions, 
if anything does, as the solvent of hereditary 
privilege. 

The least that can be asked under such cir- 
cumstances is probably that the hereditary 
rulers in protecting their own interests neces- 
sarily protect the common or national interest. 
But this is—evidently from the Appendix ma- 
terial on the ownership of the largest firms— 
not the Canadian outcome. For most purposes 
one might almost place on the economy a sign 
“Canada-operated; U.S.-owned.” If the elite 
were scattered, divided, and important, the re- 
sult might be written off, as it is in the Ca- 
nadian press, to “U.S. economic imperialism.” 
But what has been sold (or sold out) has been 
sold by that same elite—who claimed always 
as the moral source of their legitimation, their 
patriotism, their desire to hold on the North 
American continent a second national interest 
incorporating a better way. What is it? Where 
is it? What have these men done with their 
undoubted dominion? These are the questions 
that Porter’s excellent book inferentially raises. 
To be so (implicitly) probative and so politi- 
cally and morally relevant is a rare virtue to 
appear in a socioeconomic political monograph. 


Jonn R. SEELEY 
Brandeis University 


Delinquency and Drift. By Davi MATZA. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964..Pp. x+199. 
$4.50. 


Current theory with respect to the delin- 
quency of lower-class boys, exemplified by the 
work of Albert Cohen and of Cloward and 
Ohlin, seems to have produced a peculiar con- 
fusion as to what its proper problem of expli- 
cation is. The stated purpose of the theories 
advanced by these writers is to eyplain not the 
concrete behavior of street boys but the 
sources and characteristics of the delinquent 
subculture. Cohen’s work is particularly apt in 
this respect; and although they quarrel with 
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Cohen with respect to the source of the prob- 
lem to which the subculture is a response, 
Cloward and Ohlin are in essential agreement 
with him as to the social psychological process 
through which it emerges and is sustained. 
However, having offered an account of the 
origin of the delinquent subculture, they then 
incautiously. attempt to infer the expectable 
characteristic types of delinquent behavior 
from the norms of the subculture. Ignored in 
this procedure is the. now established view that 
normative prescription is not and cannot be. 
mechanically followed in actual behavior. In 
their attempts to make subcultural theory pre- 
dictive of the major forms, types, and styles 
of lower-class delinquency, they have at best 
succeeded in suggesting the empirical character 
of only the “carriers” of the subculture. In 
their attempts to delineate the followers, or the 
transient members of the subculture, they are 
forced to resort to ad hoc theorizing. 

A second source of confusion in current de- 
linquency theory is what may be called the 
“placement” of the delinquent subculture. The 
norms of a culture are properly regarded as a 
property of the group in which the culture ex- 
ists. But the concept of the “subculture” raises 
novel problems. By definition, a subculture is 
a variant of the parent culture, its norms being 
only marginally differentiated from those of 
the latter. Consequently, however different the 
specific norms of a subculture may be from 
those of the parent culture, they take the lat- 
ter as their point of reference. The openly op- 
positional subculture may be regarded as the 
extreme case of marginal differentiation, its 
norms being defined as the negative, or mirror 
image, of selected norms of the parent culture. 

It is within the framework of these prob- 
lems and issues that Delinquency and Drift 
makes an original and illuminating contribu- 
tion, although the author’s expository zeal 
places these issues at the periphery of his con- 
cern. To begin with, Matza forthrightly re- 
jects the concept of the delinquent subculture 
in favor of a concept of subcultural delin- 
quency. By this concept he seeks to denote the 
specific attitudes and modes of thought 
through which street boys in the context of 
peer-group association invoke the more widely 
diffused norms that countenance, justify, and 
excuse evasion of law in their efforts to cope 
with the problem of masculine adequacy. He 
regards the norms supportive of delinquency as 
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an unacknowledged attribute of the general 
culture but suggests that their control of be- 
havior varies as a function of their situation- 
ally keyed utility. Thus, in his treatment of the 
problem of the “placement” of subcultural 
norms, Matza presents the essential feature of 
his perspective on delinquency—that the de- 
linquent is bound to the parent culture by ties 
of shared norms over the range of the observ- 
ance as well as the violation of law. On this 
basis he insists on the importance of seeing 
delinquency as infraction rather than as action. 
On this basis, too, he attends closely to the 
ways street boys distort and exploit established 
legal principles in extenuation of guilt and that 
place certain injurious acts within the domain 
of “private” wrongs, as well as extra-legal prin- 
ciples that justify the violation of unjust laws. 

Since he rejects as invalid the concept of 
the delinquent subculture, Matza escapes the 
need to infer the principal types or styles of 
delinquency from the motivations engaged in 
subcultural innovation. Having freed the delin- 
quent from the constraints of a delinquent sub- 
culture, he also necessarily denies that, except 
for a small number of pathological persons, the 
typical or “mundane” delinquent, as Matza 
calls him, is under compulsion to commit his 
delinquencies. Matza’s reconstruction of the 
sequence of developments that produce the 
typical street boy’s somewhat random pattern 
of intermittent delinquent escapades may be 
briefly summarized. Given a loosening of the 
“moral bind,” the potential delinquent neu- 
tralizes the claim of law to legitimacy by dis- 
torting legal principles of extenuation, thus 
putting himself in a condition of drift with 
respect to crime. In a condition of drift the 
person is confronted with a novel situation of 
choice: he may choose between the alterna- 
tives of engaging or not engaging in delin- 
quency, alternatives that in effect do not exist 
for those whose ties to the moral rules are un- 
relaxed. Choices actually made them become 
largely contingent on the response to demands 
of the adolescent peer group for demonstra- 
tions of valid claims to membership, demands 
which are somewhat accentuated in the lower 
class. Such claims are best advanced by exhibi- 
tions of masculine adulthood. The latter, in 
turn, are most convincingly mounted through 
the delinquent escapade which, as an attack on 
adult authority that usually invites counter- 
measures, constitutes an act of control over 
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the social environment, the hallmark of mascu- 
line competence. 

In according an important place to the fac- 
tor of choice, this account parallels the theory 
of crime underlying the legal viewpoint, a the- 
ory that is almost reflexively discredited in 
modern social science circles. The similarity is 
more than likely to put off readers who might 
otherwise be inclined to acknowledge the 
cogency of Matza’s views, which have little in 
common with a punitive spirit. It is this re- 
viewer’s opinion, however, that in spite of 
Matza’s somewhat intemperate (if entertain- 
ing) attack on such current apostles of positiv- 
ism as psychiatrists and social workers, he suc- 
ceeds in making a wholly valid point. It is after 
all inaccurate and misleading to represent the 
person, whether given to delinquency or not, 
as acting blindly and automatically in response 
to forces that impinge on him. However con- 
strained by the imperatives of his situation, the 
person, whether given to delinquency or not, 
action of which he is aware. The course he 
follows also constitutes an act of choice, deci- 
sion, or will. Insofar as the functionaries of 
our social courts deny the operation of this 
kind of qualified voluntarism, they invite the 
delinquent to view himself as object. As sub- 
ject he is then bound to exploit whatever in 
this perspective is advantageous to him as a 
delinquent. 

Indeed, some of the most rewarding passages 
in Delinquency and Drift are to be found in 
Matza’s incisive and ironic extrapolations of 
the implicit rhetoric of positivism. However, 
his failure to separate the rhetorical aspects of 
positivism from its substantive logic has led 
him to attribute to the latter some of the ex- 
cesses of the former. Thus, he indorses the 
dubious and justly neglected distinction be- 
tween “hard” and “soft” determinism, a dis- 
tinction similar to that between a mild and a 
severe case of pregnancy. Nonetheless, his 
basic point is well taken: when positivists as 
functionaries of the control institutions fail to 
treat the violator as a member and, therefore, 
an agent of the moral order, they succeed only 
in fostering his exclusion from that order. At 
the same time, Matza’s polemical assault on 
the view of the delinquent as the protagonist 
of those whom life has treated unjustly, and 
his proper insistence that he is also and simul- 
taneously an antagonist, is mildly suggestive 
of a current conservative perspective that re- 
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gards the procedural aspects of the criminal 
law as having too tender a regard for the rights 
of the accused. 

Whatever his view of this matter may be, 
Matza demonstrates intellectual honesty and 
courage as well as a rare order of originality 
in laying bare the linkages among delinquency 
theory, the characteristics of the legal norms, 
and the character of practice in our control 
institutions. By the same token, his own theory 
gains enormously in power and scope by its 
attention to the structure and dynamics of the 
legal norms which form the defining context 
of delinquent activity. After Delinquency and 
Drift, it will hardly be possible for delinquency 
theory to treat its problems outside the con- 
text of the sociology of law. 


SOLOMON KoBRIN 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


Values and Organizations: A Study of Frater- 
nities and Sororities. By WILLIAM A. SCOTT. 
With the collaboration of RutH Scort. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965. Pp. 
v+290. $5.00. 


Values and Organizations obscures rather 
than illuminates important conceptual and 
theoretical questions as well as its own em- 
pirical data. It inflates its true research prob- 
lem, especially in the first chapters, and mis- 
leads the reader into expectations that are 
not fulfilled. Its interpretative argument is 
blinded by a naive functionalism which yields 
Gf at all) only with utmost regret and cir- 
cumspection to the author’s own empirical 
findings. Its analysis is essentially a series of 
unimaginative zero-order correlations, and its 
style bestows unbecoming pomp on self-evi- 
dent understatements, for example, “To re- 
main dispassionately objective, even when as- 
sessing one’s own values, is a feat of which 
few mortals are capable”; and “ ‘cause and 
effect’ is essentially a human formulation.” 

William A. Scott’s book purports to examine 
the relationships of twelve questionnaire-as- 
sessed attitudes to five organizational processes 
and four sociometric ratings among fraternity 
and sorority members at the University of 
Colorado. The attitudes were evaluations of 
the following personal traits: intellectualism, 
kindness, social skills, loyalty, academic 
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achievement, physical development, status, 
honesty, religiousness, self-control, creativity, 
and independence. The organizational proc- 
esses were: recruitment, status differentiation, 
maintenance of member allegiance, attrition, 
and socialization. The sociometric dimensions 
in which every member of a fraternity or so- 
rority rated every other member were: studi- 
ousness, contribution to house activities, so- 
cial skills, and friendship. 

The basic samples consisted of a random 
cross-section of the university student body 
(N = 218) which provided criterion measures 
on the twelve attitudes, and samples of mem- 
bers of six campus fraternities and four so- 
rorities which were compared with the cross- 
section. Two observations were made on the 
latter samples: in November, 1957 (NV = 760), 
and again in November, 1958 (N = 702). 

Not until the very last chapter does the 
author state the seventeen propositions his 
study is purported to test, and for this rea- 
son as well as others to be discussed, it is 
extremely difficult to say what this study is 
really about. The author’s final and presum- 
ably summary statement, however, indicates 
at least what he thinks his effort has been: 
“For the present, we may conclude that, given 
a selected definition of functionally relevant 
processes . . . the chief function of campus 
social organizations would appear to be the 
maintenance of friendly, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, for this is the kind of value that 
enters most prominently into these processes” 
(p. 243). It thus appears that the author had 
naively hoped, by showing positive associa- 
tions between friendship-related member at- 
titudes and organizational processes in a single 
type of organization, to establish that the 
chief function of this type of organization is 
friendship. The true requirements of such an 
objective are obviously far more complex than 
Scott seems to have realized, and so it appears 
that the research was out-of-hand from the 
moment its problem was formulated. 

One of two central pivots of the study is, 
of course, its definition of values. Scott offers 
the following: “A person may be said to en- 
tertain a value to the extent that he conceives 
a particular state of affairs as an ultimate end, 
an absolute good under all circumstances, and 
a universal ‘ought’ toward which all people 
should strive” (p. 15). There are many things 
objectionable about this definition (including 
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the opportunity it gives extremists to claim 
that they are the only ones who have values), 
but a few analytic blind alleys into which it 
leads may be pointed out briefly. The restric- 
tion that a value must be considered an ab- 
solute good under all circumstances confounds 
two quite different ways of assessing values. 
In the first, the comparison is with other 
values, and in the second, the comparison is 
with the circumstances in which the value 
is found. To insist that a value must be ab- 
solute vis-a-vis other values nullifies the value- 
hierarchy idea and makes more difficult the 
solution to value-choice and value-conflict 
problems. It should be clear that if all values 
must be absolutely good, whenever a person 
entertains more than one value, irreconcilable 
value conflict necessarily follows. Scott recog- 
nizes this difficulty, by implication, and wishes 
to substitute degree of relevance for degree 
of cathexis of a value, but this seems to be 
merely sleight-of-hand and does not solve 
the analytical difficulties posed by any concept 
involving “absolutes.” 

The effect of the “under all circumstances” 
stipulation is to insist that only extremist 
dogma can be a value. As a result, we run 
head-on into the remarkable statement that 
“for an American capitalist, for example, in- 
dividual freedom is an absolute good, and 
revolutionary violence is an absolute bad” 
(p. 67). Scott does not seem ever to have 
read a newspaper, let alone any American 
history. 

The author further insists that a value be 
held as a “universal ‘ought’ toward which all 
people should strive.” Clearly, this denies the 
possibility of a social division of values cor- 
responding to the division of labor. Therefore, 
it eliminates the possibility that those who 
Strive to publish books could believe others 
should strive to read them. 

One research consequence of the author’s 
absolutistic definition of “value” is reflected 
in the question asked of students: “What is it 
about any person that makes him especially 
good?” There were no probes regarding the 
type of situation or kind of person which the 
respondent had in mind, but such circum- 
stantial features are almost certain to have 
determined the reply. For example, it is very 
good to men for a given woman to be physi- 
cally attractive; but it is often an evil to 
other women that she should be so. 
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Scott, however, is not even true to his own 
definition and exhibits peculiar ideas about 
the sorts of things values can pertain to: “It 
has been said that morality cannot be found 
among thieves and prostitutes. This is far 
from the case, if the present conception of 
morality be accepted. But the place where one 
is less likely to find morality is among politi- 
cians, whose central concern is with main- 
taining power through gratification of rele- 
vant interests, rather than with judging the 
legitimacy of those interests” (p. 70). Among 
other things, it is a relative mystery to this 
reviewer why the maintenance of power does 
not qualify as a value by Scott’s definition, 
especially if “a value is . . . identified, not 
by its content (i.e., the state of affairs which 
is regarded as ideal), but by the attitude of 
the person toward it” (p. 214). Similarly, it 
remains obscure why Scott describes as “non- 
evaluative” reasons for acting precisely the 
forms in which such abstractions as friend- 
ship, pleasure, and self-preservation appear 
to the actor in his life situation. 

Turning to the author’s discussion of or- 
ganization theory, it becomes important to 
note that Scott is a psychologist and that his 
emphasis on an organization’s function for its 
individual members manifests a psychologis- 
tic, as opposed to sociologistic, bias in the 
analysis of social structures. Had the author 
chosen to emphasize the functioning of organi- 
zations in their external environment, his entire 
analysis would have been radically different. 

One far-reaching consequence of Scott’s as- 
sumption of friendship as the chief function 
of fraternities and sororities is revealed in a 
chain of reasoning whereby the extent of a 
member’s friendships is arrived at as the rele- 
vant measure of his status, but only in this 
particular kind of organization. “In some 
other type of organization with a different 
central function, the appropriate measure of 
status may be quite different. For instance, 
in a business enterprise oriented toward the 
production of goods or services for some 
external social system, a more useful meas- 
ure might be obtained from sociometric ratings 
of the degree of relevant expertise possessed 
by each member” (p. 119). Scott then argues 
that “status differentiation [sustains] the so- 
cial system, since it orients the membership 
toward collective goals by rewarding those 
who contribute most to them” (p. 149). By 
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"such degrees, the author seduces himself into 
an overwhelming circularity: (1) the prin- 
cipal dimension of members’ status can be 
logically deduced from the organization’s 
principal function; (2) the organization’s 
principal function can be logically deduced 
from its principal dimension of member sta- 
tus. As a result, we find Scott resting his case 
largely on the finding that the correlations 
between friendship rating received and (a) 
rated ability to get along with other people 
was .93; (b) rated contribution to house ac- 
tivities was .63; (c) rated studiousness was 
25. “So it may be inferred that manifesta- 
tions of social skills are more important in 
determining status than are manifestations of 
group loyalty, and that both are more impor- 
tant than an orientation toward academic 
achievement. This ordering of correlates ac- 
cords reasonably well with our assumptions 
concerning the relative importance of these 
three traits to the functioning of Greek organi- 
zations” (pp. 231-32). 

This reviewer is hard-pressed to imagine any 
organization in which rated social achieve- 
ment would not be highly correlated with rated 
social ability, regardless of the organization’s 
“function.” It is equally difficult to imagine 
that friendship rating would not correlate 
least with rating on an activity intrinsically 
involving least social interaction, and moder- 
ately with rating on activities involving mod- 
erate degrees of social interaction. In short, 
it is only Scott’s conclusions, not at all his 
findings, which are amazing. 

When we come to examine what the author 
calls “values” throughout five chapters of 
data analysis, we are forced to conclude that 
these attitudes emphatically do not meet the 
criteria he himself established for values in 
the first two chapters, It is unfortunate (to 
say the least) that we are never told exactly 
what proportion of respondents did view a giv- 
en trait as a value according to the author’s 
definition. But it is evident that some very 
large proportion did not. It seems, therefore, 
that it is mot justified to refer to these atti- 
tudes as values, under the definition given. 

A technical criticism of the way in which 
the data are handled is in order: Throughout 
the analysis, Scott unhesitatingly applies to 
exclusively ordinal data statistics and statisti- 
cal tests of significance which are appropriate 
only to interval and ratio scale data (eg., 
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arithmetic mean, geometric mean, variance, 
standard score, product-moment correlation, 
F-test, etc.). This practice not only tends to 


' misrepresent the level of the researcher’s field 


measurement, but produces an unknown di- 
rection and degree of distortion in each table 
and in every conclusion presented. More im- | 
portant than technical matters, however, is 
the fact that with the exception of the socio- 
metric analysis (which I found interesting and 
instructive, despite the scale incongruity of 
data and statistic), Scott’s is an unimagina- 
tive analysis. I was able to find only one 
table in which an attitude was an intervening 
variable, none where sociometric status inter- 
vened, and only a few of higher than zero 
order. 

With all this, however, unexpected empirical 
findings (i.e, strong value-selection effects, 
but no value-socialization effects, among new 
Greek-letter members) do entice the author 
to put forward one interesting idea: “New 
members are selected so as to reaffirm certain 
group relevant values which the old members 
no longer espouse so strongly” (p. 220). Al- 
though this is stated as though it were a find- 
ing, it is actually a hypothesis based upon 
findings; the clear implication is that an or- 
ganization’s members believe that some values 
are appropriate to certain members, while 
other values are appropriate to others. Of 
course, this casts unacknowledged question 
on Scoit’s insistence on the “universal” na- 
ture of values, but more important than that, 
the idea suggests that a systematic phenome- 
nology of old members’ perceptions of their 
social organization and of the kinds of atti- 
tudes and behaviors they think, at different 
stages of their own careers, are appropriate 
to new members should prove useful in the 
search for determinants of organizational 
change and stability. 

WALTER L. WALLACE 
Northwestern University 


American Learned Societies. By JosErH C. 
Kicer. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1963. Pp. 291. $6.00. 


This is an important book for those inter- 
ested in the history and sociology of science. 
It describes the major architecture of Ameri- 
ca’s higher learning from the point of view 
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of its associations and societies—a useful cor- 
rective to the all too frequent telling of the 
story in terms of great men and great univer- 
sities. ` 

Kiger’s brief sketches of the origins, struc- 
ture, organization, and vital statistics of six- 
ty “learned” societies are peculiarly evocative. 
Consider, for example, the following gene- 
alogy for its bearing on the processes by which 
various disciplines break up and recombine 
into new specialties: 


The American Historical Association was an off- 
shoot of the American Social Science Association 
and came into being under its auspices at [its] 
oo Meeting ... at Saratoga, New York 

p. 37]. 

The American Social Science Association and the 
American Historical Association were involved in 
the creation of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. At the second meeting of the American His- 
torical Association again in Saratoga, New York, 
held with the American Social Science Association, 
a group of young historians and allied specialists 
proceeded to organize the American Economic As- 
sociation [p. 39]. 

[The American Political Science Association] 
was the outgrowth of a 1902 movement for a na- 
tional society to deal with comparative legislation. 
In 1903 at New Orleans, where members of the 
American Historical Association and the Ameri- 
can Economic Association had gathered for a joint 
meeting, developing sentiment for a new organi- 
zation with a much wider range of interest in po- 
litical science resulted in the formation of the 
American Political Science Association fp. 48]. 

The American Sociological Society was formed 
at the December, 1905, joint meetings of the Ameri- 
can Historical, Economic and Political Science As- 
sociations which were being held in Baltimore, 
Maryland [p. 51]. 


There are only a few tantalizing footnotes 
describing the American Social Science As- 
sociation (1865-1912), which spun off more 
than a half dozen reform, scholarly, and pro- 
fessional associations. This very success “was 
its own undoing. It has emasculated itself to 
such an extent that in 1912 it went out of 
existence” (p. 235). Surely this episode de- 
serves more intensive study. 

The book is a rich if somewhat loosely or- 
ganized mine of such intriguing facts. Follow- 
ing the terse but fully packed descriptions of 
the sixty societies, there is an equally crisp 
chapter on the supra-associational councils 
and institutes (eg, American Council of 
Learned Societies or the American Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Science). This is 
followed by chapters discussing the relation- 
ship of the learned societies to philanthropic 
foundations (chap. iv) and to government, 
industry, and universities (chap. v). The in- 
ternational relations of the societies are cov- 
ered in chapter vi, and chapter vii provides a 
thoughtful discussion of the problems and pros- 
pects for organized knowledge production. 

Though descriptive rather than analytical 

in intent, the book invites such questions as: 
why do some fields splinter off into separate 
associations and others proceed to consolidate 
into larger federation-type associations? What 
is the relation between the associational struc- 
ture of a field and its communication patterns 
—why should psychology have developed over 
forty professional journals while political sci- 
ence (with slightly less than half the mem- 
bership) developed only one or two? 
- Inevitably, there are quarrels with the defi- 
nition of a “learned” society. These bound- 
ary disputes, however, identify important 
theoretical issues. One involves the complex- 
ities of scholarly versus professional organ- 
ization; the structural embodiment of pure 
versus applied work. Kiger quite reasonably 
excludes professional societies from his defi- 
nition. He would indeed be overwhelmed by 
the myriad number of legal, medical, educa- 
tional, engineering, and other professional so- 
cieties. Yet why is the American Institute of 
Nutrition, to pick but one borderline case, in- 
cluded? Though founded by the.more academic 
life sciences and allied with them, the Institute 
is only one of at least fifteen other national 
associations dealing with nutrition. 

A second basic Yssue is the institutional 
setting of the “learned” activity. The univer- 
sity is the home base for most of the fields. 
This means that recruitment and instruction 
of new members is more the function of the 
school than of the learned society. But what 
about the American’ Numismatic Society 
(founded in 1958; about 1,000 members) 
which Kiger includes? Is there any college or 
university that offers courses to further the 
Society’s aim of “the collection and preser- 
vation of coins and medals, with an investi- 
gation into their history and other subjects 
connected therewith” (p. 28)? It is again 
puzzling why the American Numismatic As- 
sociation (founded in 1891; 25,000 members) 
was not selected and even more peculiar that 
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none of the more than twenty national phila- 
telic associations was included. The problem 
turns on another connotation of the word 
“professional,” here in opposition to the 
amateur. 

All in all, the raw descriptions, tabular ma- 
terial and appendixes, twenty-nine pages of 
reference notes, and a sixteen-page bibliog- 
raphy make this an invaluable reference com- 
pendium for those working in organizational 
analysis, American history, the history of 
science, or the sociology of knowledge. 


Parr H. ENNis 
University of Chicago 


The Dynamics of a Changing Technology: 
A Case Study in Textile Manufacturing. 
By PETER J. FENSHAM and Doucras Hoor- 
ER. With a Foreword by O. L. ZANGWILL, 
New York: Humanities Press, 1965. Pp. 
xvi+ 248. $7.00. 


This case study examines social readjust- 
ments in an English weaving mill when auto- 
matic looms and continuous product flow were 
introduced. The authors also studied a mill 
which had successfully assimilated such a 
change. Their discussions of the two mills are 
mainly separate, with little systematic com- 
parison, and the chief interest is in the mill 
that was modernizing during their twọ years 
of field work. The theoretical focuses are on 
ways in which values and beliefs condition 
the adaptation of social organization to tech- 
nical change, and on problems of communi- 
cation and co-ordination arising from growing 
organizational complexity. 

The new technology enlarged the role sets 
of individuals and increased the interdepend- 
ence of departments, demanding close co-or- 
dination where there had been considerable 
autonomy. Some of the autonomy died hard. 
The new looms required less manual skill than 
the old, diminishing the traditional basis of 
weavers’ satisfaction. Instead, more mental 
activity was needed to keep track of more 
machines and discover malfunctions. Some 
weavers adjusted slowly to these changes, not 
because of emotional opposition to them but 
because management underestimated their sig- 
nificance and provided no instruction or in- 
centives to induce new orientations. 

The authors’ main theoretical contribution 
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is their re-examination of two concepts. They 
show that what looks like “resistance to 
change” may be simply failure to understand 
what behavior the new situation demands. 
They resolve contradictory previous findings 
on the relation of “work group cohesion” to 
morale and productivity by distinguishing the 
“peer group” of those with similar status and 
we-feeling from the “work group” of those 
who are functionally interdependent. Their 
findings suggest that work-group cohesion 
helps productivity, whereas peer-group co- 
hesion may not, though it helps morale. 

Apart from these valuable insights, the an- 
alysis illuminates the particular case more 
than it aims at cumulative generalizations. 
Most of the general propositions are plati- 
tudinous and not new to sociologists. The de- 
scriptive data are, however, unusually rich, 
sometimes to the point where readers may 
feel deluged with facts. The analysis is pene- 
trating, though not always as systematically 
placed in the context of organizational liter- 
ature as it might have been. 


RICHARD L. SIMPSON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Pathways to Parliament: Candidate Selection 
in Britain. By AUSTIN RANNEY. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1965. Pp. 
xiv-+298. $6.50. 


Although there has been much theorizing 
about recruitment to political roles, studies of 
the process of selecting candidates for national 
office are rare. The potential for such studies, 
however, is much greater in the United States 
than in Great Britain, where politicians are 
frequently reluctant to talk about internal 
party behavior. 

Given the inherent drawbacks of such a 
situation, Austin Ranney has written a well- 
organized study of the kinds of people that the 
major parties in Britain (Conservative, La- 
bour, and Liberal) have nominated for Parlia- 
ment since 1951 and some of the forces that 
shape the selection process. In addition to 
secondary anecdotal material and some inter- 
views with party “knowledgeables,” Ranney 
has had to rely on an analysis of such char- 
acteristics of the nominees as age, occupa- 
tion, education, and ties to the constituency. 
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A major portion of the book is devoted to a 
sophisticated effort relating candidate char- 
acteristics to the “winnability” of constitu- 
encies (based on voting behavior from 1951 
to 1964) and to interconstituency movements. 

A more interesting problem arises, however, 
from Ranney’s thesis that the British system 
deviates considerably from the classic model 
of “responsible” party government because 
constituency parties tend to dominate the se- 
lection process, despite formal powers which 
would allow the national party organizations 
to intervene regularly in the selection of can- 
didates for Parliament. Labour has acted 
more vigorously than the Conservatives in the 
matter of intervention, partly because right- 
wing leadership in that party has been chal- 
lenged regularly for control by left-wing 
militants; normally the pressures of time, 
organizational size, and localistic traditions 
hamper central involvement. 

Ranney, however, has tended to blur the 
differences between local selection and respon- 
sibility. Thus, one encounters a sentence like 
the following: “Despite the absence of a local 
residence rule and the presumed centralization 
of British politics, almost a third of the Con- 
servatives’ candidatures by non-incumbents 
and over a quarter of Labour’s have gone to 
persons with personal connection in the con- 
stituencies for which they were adopted” (p. 
277). While it is -difficult to know what a 
proper distribution should look like, it does 
not seem from Ranney’s figures that the 
parties are overwhelmed by “locals.” Indeed, 
Ranney finds that among Conservatives the 
safest seats are likely to go to persons with- 
out local ties, although numerical differences 
are small. 

Furthermore, the significance of local selec- 
tion for the political system is not meaning- 
fully discussed by the author. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish system has achieved a functional balance 
in the matter: the national party organization 
does not press its own candidates upon the 
local party, although it may offer lists of 
suitable persons for possible local adoption; 
the chore of sifting the many names, particu- 
larly in a “winnable” constituency, and bat- 
tling over personalities is left to the local 
organizations. Once the candidate has been 
chosen and elected, however, he is expected 
to be loyal to the national party leadership. 
(Few candidates have personal strength of 
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their own; independents seldom have a chance 
to win in the British system.) In the case of 
the Conservatives, there is a fierce loyalty 
by constituency parties to the party leader; 
this picture is clouded in the Labour party . 
because of ideological wings, but in both 
parties instances of defection by local units 
are rare. 

For the most part, however, Ranney has left 
to others, like Leon Epstein, the study of the 
impact of the selection process upon the 
formulation of party policy, although this is 
precisely the area where the question of re- 
sponsibility and constituency support might 
arise. 

The weaknesses of this book point up some 
limitations of behavioral research in politics. 
To know, for example, that “a majority of 
candidates make their first races under the 
age of forty, and were less likely to get win- 
nable seats than candidates over forty with 
previous experience,” is at best a starting 
point. Given the nature of the British system, 
however, it is difficult to blame Ranney for 
not having taken us further. 


Donato B. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Arab Border-Villages in Israel: A Study of 
Continuity and Change in Social Organiza- 
tion. By ABNER CoHEN. New York: Hu- 
manities Press, 1965. Pp. xiv+194. $6.00. 


The creation of the state of Israel in 1948 
profoundly changed the political organization 
of the Arab villages within the state. In this 
monograph, a social anthropologist examines 
some of the changes in the villages of the 
Triangle, the strategically important area near 
the border of Jordan. He uses what Max 
Gluckman calls the extended-case method, 
“the detailed study of chains of events in- 
volving the same individuals and groups in 
different social situations and at successive 
points in time within the same village com- 
munity.” 

The changes Abner Cohen focuses on have 
to do with the Aamula (a named, partly en- 
dogamous, patrilineal descent group). In the 
early nineteenth century it had been the chief 
unit within the village for economic and polit- 
ical purposes, but during the British Mandate 
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it had disintegrated as cleavages developed 
along the lines of economic class and as local 
loyalties were submerged in Arab national- 
ism. Ten years after the end of the Mandate 
period, however, the kamula was again a 
politically effective group. It had flourished 
in an egalitarian society and declined in a 
stratified one; now it was revived in a new 
egalitarian society, as a result of material 
prosperity, increasing absorption into the 
Israeli economy, and isolation of Triangle 
villages from old neighboring villages and from 
Arab national organizations. 

In the village Cohen chooses for study, four 
incidents which occurred in the 1950’s drama- 
tized the changes in political organization: a 
dispute over the organization of the local 
Labor Exchange Office, an accidental death 
which was interpreted as a homicide, a mar- 
riage preceded by complicated maneuvers and 
bitter disputes, and the establishment of a 
village council. The author shows how each 
involved a jockeying for position among ka- 
mulas and a weakening of the hamula which 
had dominated the village during the Mandate 
period. He then discusses more generally the 
nature of the revivified kamula, its contribu- 
tion to the unity of the Arab village under 
border conditions, and the role it played in 
the general election in Israel in 1959. 

Cohen has not fleshed his subjects fully, or 
indulged in vivid phrases, as they themselves do 
when, for example, they describe the time im- 
mediately after an act of violence as “a 
period of the boiling of blood.” Perhaps the 
sensitivity of the situation he examines makes 
him cautious. But his exposition is admirably 
clear, cool, and convincing. 

JEAN BURNET 
University of Toronto 


Small Social Groups in England: A Real Life 
Study. By MARGARET Puurs. With a so- 
ciologist’s footnote by Bryan Witson. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1965. Pp. 318. 25s. 


The purpose of this book is to provide lay- 
men with a picture of how groups function 
and vary in structure in real-life British set- 
tings as opposed to sterile research labora- 
tories. The research was begun in 1940 and 
seems to have been carried on intermittently 
over a twenty-year period. An open question- 
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naire was circulated asking respondents (us- 
ually friends and colleague psychologists) to 
describe the following aspects of group life: 
place of meeting, personnel, history, organ- 
ization, activities, conventions and codes, and 
relation of individual members to each other 
and to the larger society. About 215 descrip- 
tive records were obtained on different kinds 
of groups: student, religious, nursing, teach- 
ing, professional, village, neighborhood, rec- 
reational, leisure, etc. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
1 focuses upon internal structure of groups, 
and Part 2 describes how the larger social 
context affects and is affected by small social 
groups. The former deals primarily with group 
emergence and development, stressing factors 
which contribute to cohesion and disruption 
such as “common needs of members [are] 
strong, stable personalities predominate, com- 
mon needs produce common purposes and com- 
mon action... successful common action pro- 
duces group narcissism” (p. 60). 

A chapter on the physical setting of groups 
concludes with four rather obvious hypotheses 
acknowledging material factors, for example, 
“the layout of the available space, by facili- 
tating some types of activity and discourag- 
ing others, affect the quality of the group life 
developed,” but “nevertheless, a sufficient 
urge to a particular form of group life may 
mould material conditions to its own purposes” 
(p. 69). 

Attempting to use the Parsons-Bales in- 
strumental and expressive aspects of group 
life (with Freudian father- and mother-figures 
as leaders), Phillips draws parallels between 
the family and the group. The role of leader- 
ship is depicted as contributing to planning 
and co-ordination, task skills, group codes 
and values, and group maintenance. 

Part 2 of this book concerns environment, 
organization, and groups; essentially, this in- 
volves descriptions of large groups (villages, 
Christian communities, schools, hospitals, etc.). 
A few of the principles stated earlier in the 
book are utilized for descriptive purposes. 
There are frequent references to Freudian 
groups in which a central figure plays a major 
role in these collectivities. The main point 
seems to be that more attention should be 
paid to the emotional needs of the participants 
of large groups. The concluding chapter by 
Bryan Wilson succinctly presents the argument 
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for studying small groups in their natural 
settings, and comments on the neglect of this 
topic in England. 

It is most regrettable for this reviewer to 
conclude, after carefully examining Phillips’ 
book, that research conducted over a twenty- 
year period produced such a low yield. Even 
though the author is very modest in her claims 
regarding the book’s potential contribution to 
science, the blatant fact remains that random 
observations unsystematically linked are not 
very helpful to either scientist or layman. 

Many of the concepts used are vague and 
unoperational in their original formulation; 
Phillips’ reworking of them contributes little 
to their clarification. For example, concerning 
the mother- and father-figures as leaders, how 
helpful are the following? “Tt is clear here that 
the writer [respondent], though officially a 
father, is by temperament and as regards the 
functions she performs, equally a ‘mother.’... 
The maternal possessiveness of which we get a 
glimpse here recurs .. . where a mother-figure 
... 1s in competition with a female father- 
figure, possibly also a mother by temperament, 
for the children’s allegiance” (p. 103). I am 
all for sexual continua, but this conception of 
bisexuality as leadership leaves me cold 
(frigid). 

Phillips’ book displays an abysmal neglect 
(a word I prefer to ignorance) of the small- 
group literature. Even granting her question- 
able belief that little work has been done in 
England outside of laboratories, there still 
remains the American data and theory to 
which one can relate observations and find- 
ings. (In England, has work not been done 
by the Tavistock Institute, Mogey, Collison, 
and Burns in the small-group area?) It is 
interesting that the only American studies 
noted in her book are based primarily on labor- 
atory work. The names of researchers at the 
Harvard Business School, Survey Research 
Center, and such individuals as Shils, Blau, 
Katz, and Lazarsfeld, etc., are conspicuously 
absent. 

In Wilson’s chapter he says this book is 
“a fund of information about the texture of 
human relations” even if it “does not admit 
the rigour of the laboratory precision.” One 
does not need the polar extreme of laboratory 
rigor as an alternative to richness in detail 
in natural settings. There are many examples 
in the literature of books which have com- 
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bined systematic presentation with in-depth 
feeling for the actors. In short, this book will 
have little value for American audiences. I 
have trouble believing that the state of the 
craft in England warrants this low level of 
output. 


Pamer M. Marcus 
University of Michigan 


Professional Employees: A Study of Scientists 
and Engineers. By KENNETH PRrANDY. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1965. Pp. 197. 32s. 6d. 
net. 


This is a modest, well-planned monograph 
with the twin intentions of contributing to the 
theory of stratification and to the sociology of 
science. Prandy has clearly achieved success in 
his latter intention by providing us with inter- 
esting and important findings on how scientists 
handle the fact of employment in research or- 
ganizations as regards controlling their work 
conditions and careers. For American sociolo- 
gists, his data will be useful for comparative 
analysis with our own data on organizational 
work problems and careers of scientists. 

Briefly, his general findings are the follow- 
ing: Many scientists and engineers are em- 
ployed in positions in which they either share 
directly in the exercise of authority or in which 
their work gives them the feeling of being close 
to management. They therefore accept the em- 
ployers’ “status” ideology (social stratifica- 
tion) that they are a part of a graded social 
hierarchy. This has its concrete expression in 
the fact that these scientists join professional 
associations which support management. 

Of those who do not share the exercise of 
authority, some will experience work condi- 
tions which emphasize the fact of their sub- 
ordination. These individuals are likely to have 
attitudes that are more of a class type (eco- 
nomic stratification). Some elements of class 
attitudes are found within the professional as- 
sociations. However, the more these work 
conditions of subordination configurate, the 
stronger class attitudes become. Eventually, 
the strength of class attitudes leads to a recog- 
nition of conflict of interest with the employer, 
an acceptance of collective bargaining, and 
membership in a trade union (scientists are 
usually a small proportion of union member- 
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ship) as a way of dealing with management. 
This step is crucial as far as behavior is con- 
cerned, but it does not involve a complete re- 
pudiation of “status” ideology. The class view- 
point is largely restricted to coping with the 
subordinating employment situation which re- 
quires collective bargaining to gain some con- 
trol over work, salaries, and prestige. Other- 
wise, attitudes of “status” remain which may, 
in turn, restrict trade-union activities—such as 
the effect of scientists feeling that their union 
should not engage in politics, 

Prandy’s analysis of scientists and engineers 
yields excellent data and generalities on the 
configurating structural conditions which tend 
to force them to join trade unions for collec- 
tive-bargaining purposes and to evolve ways of 
handling the conflict of being professionals in 
unions. Indeed, his use of a configurating-con- 
ditions model of analysis is worthy of study by 
sociologists. However, I felt doubts as to the 
relevance of Weber’s “class” and “status” cate- 
gories as categories for the analysis of profes- 
sional employees. These categories do not seem 
to emerge in the data but, rather, are imposed 
on it as existing theory which ought to be ap- 
plicable. Their relevance is implicitly assumed. 
Unless relevance is shown in some way we can- 
not tell if they indeed help us analyze profes- 
sional employees. All we can say is that the 
data on professional employees provide some 
information on class-status theory, which, if 
Prandy then wishes to contribute to stratifica- 
tion theory, requires an analysis of this theory, 
not professional employees, However, Prandy 
does not provide this theoretical analysis; his 
focus, rather, is only on professional employ- 
ees, using these categories of “class” and “‘sta- 
tus.” Thus, Prandy did not follow through on 
his intention of adding to the theory of strati- 
fication and did restrain the potential richness 
of his contribution to the sociology of science. 
We need to know much more about the bar- 
gaining of scientists, at all levels of the re- 
search-organization hierarchy, with manage- 
ment. I am sure Prandy could have told us 
much more on this subject if he did not con- 
stantly feel constrained to mold his thought in 
a “class” and “status” rhetoric, and then feel 
that this effort was the accomplishment of his 
work. 


Barney G. GLASER 


University of California 
Medical Center 
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Awareness of Dying. By BARNEY G. GLASER 
and Ansretm L. Strauss. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1965. Pp. xi+305. $6.95. 


The context in which death and dying are 
experienced in the United States is undergoing 
a significant change. This can be seen, for in- 
stance, in the selection of the place where peo- 
ple go or are taken to die. Last year consider- 
ably more than half of the approximately two 
million persons who died in this country did so 
in hospitals or nursing homes. Moreover, with 
the prospect of Medicare, more sophisticated 
medical technology, and the progressive segre- 
gation of the aged from their families, the 
number of persons who will go to medical es- 
tablishments eventually to die can be expected 
to increase. 

But modern, secular medicine is in great part 
caught up in our contemporary existential con- 
dition and, ironically, with a growing hospital 
population of chronically infirm and dying pa- 
tients, finds itself increasingly unable to con- 
front death. Recent observers have reported 
that physicians oftentimes have greater diffi- 
culty in dealing with the dying of their pa- 
tients than the patients themselves, and avoid 
them as a result. Moreover this burgeoning 
shift from home to hospital as a place to die 
has caught hospital staffs woefully untrained 
and ill-equipped to cope with the psychological 
needs and social requirements of their dying 
charges. Like the families who abandon their 
dying members, hospitals try to cope with a 
threatened death by euphemisms (that is, the 
patient is “terminal” or has gone “bad”), by 
isolating him, or by blanket denial. 

Awareness of Dying is an attempt to take 
cognizance of this development in our Ameri- 
can hospitals, and in doing so the authors, who 
studied intensively six hospitals in the San 
Francisco Bay area, hope to contribute to a 
more rational and compassionate treatment of 
our dying citizens. Their book is certainly a 
most welcome and important contribution to 
the development of'such treatment and should 
be required reading for all medical personnel 
concerned with this aspect of medical service. 

This book offers considerably more, how- 
ever, than simply a study of the interaction 
between hospital staffs and patients; it offers, 
in addition, a theoretical scheme for the analy- 
sis of such interaction. Called “awareness con- 
text,” the term, simply stated, refers to who, in 
the interacting situation knows what about the 
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patient’s life chances. It is Glaser and Strauss’s 
contention that, depending on who knows what 
during the process of hospitalized dying, many 
seemingly disconnected events can be organ- 
ized into discernible patterns of behavior, and 
explicit knowledge of these behavioral patterns 
can enhance the quality and effectiveness of 
the care given the dying patient. This reviewer 
believes their scheme has much merit, for 
never before has he read such a clear, explicit, 
and insightful account of this multifaceted 
problem, It now remains to be seen whether 
the medical profession can learn and benefit 
from this analysis of one phase of their art by 
two “outsiders.” Certainly the application of 
the “awareness context” theory to other sub- 
stantive areas of social research only awaits the 
sociologist’s imagination, and, to this end, 
Awareness of Dying is recommended to him as 
well. 

If a minor criticism may be permitted, the 
reader found certain of the chapters repetitive. 


RoBERT FULTON 


California State College at Los Angeles 


Death, Grief and Mourning. By GEOFFREY 
Gorer. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1965. Pp. xxxiv-+205. $4.50. 


This book reports the findings of a survey 
conducted in Britain concerning the reactions 
and adjustment of survivors to a death in 
the family. The study was based upon inter- 
views solicited from 359 recently bereaved 
individuals chosen from a preselected sample 
of 1,628 persons representing every social class 
and region of the country. Of the group of 359 
survivors interviewed, eighty were reinter- 
viewed personally and at greater length by 
the author, and it is their replies that make 
up the major share of the quotes and citations 
found in the book. 

It is Gorer’s conclusion that in contempo- 
rary Britain there is both an individual repu- 
diation and a social denial of grief and mourn- 
ing—a repudiation and a denial which leaves 
the survivor grievously alone and ill-equipped 
to cope with the myriad of personal and social 
difficulties that are attendant upon a death. 

Like the divorced person of several decades 
ago, ostracized and neglected, the bereaved 
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individual today, Gorer reports, is to a large 
extent without traditional religious resources 
or community support and, often, moreover, 
lacks the skills necessary to deal adequately 
with his loss. 

The personal consequence of this develop- 
ment, Gorer finds, is the appearance of a con- 
siderable amount of maladaptive response to 
death ranging from “meaningless busyness” 
to “private rituals of mummification” to “the 
apathy of despair.” On the more public level, 
he hypothesizes a link between the stigmati- 
zation of grief and public callousness. More- 
over, the refusal or inability to mourn, he 
believes, may result in adolescent vandalism. 

It is his contention that the present preoc- 
cupation with death and cruelty, coupled as 
it is with an excessive squeamishness concern- 
ing it, displays the modern irrational attitude 
toward this inevitable event. Such an attitude 
toward death makes of it, Gorer argues, some- 
thing obscene or pornographic and ultimately 
invites the maladaptive and neurotic behavior 
observed in his study. 

Gorer concludes that new secular customs 
and social techniques will have to be developed 
to reach those whom death has touched but 
for whom there is no longer an adequate social 
response. 

The limitations of this book, and there are 
several, have to be balanced against its virtues. 
On the debit side, for instance, there is an 
apparent lack of acquaintance with recent 
experimental research in America concerning 
bereavement and separation, a paucity of in- 
formation regarding the sample and the samp- 
ling techniques employed in the study, a too- 
meager bibliography, and no index. 

On the credit side, however, is the achieve- 
ment of successfully overcoming the many 
obstacles inherent in research of such a deli- 
cate nature as this. While the study has to be 
seen as a pilot effort, the clues provided by 
this research and the fertile intuition of the 
author more than compensate for the defi- 
ciencies briefly noted. 

Not to be missed is Gorer’s autobiograph- 
ical statement which must be read by every 
intellectual who has convinced himself that 
he has the question of death safely settled. 
He may discover, as Paul Goodman suggests 
in his article, “On the Intellectual Inhibition 
of Explosive Grief and Anger,” that what 
appears as mastery of a situation may, on 
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closer view, turn out to be mere abdication 
of it. 

The book also offers a brief résumé of the 
theories of grief as expounded by Freud, 
Klein, Bowlby, and others. In addition, it in- 
cludes the author’s well-known and often re- 
printed article, “The Pornography of Death.” 

It is the opinion of this writer that we are 
all indebted to Gorer not only for his research 
efforts in this taboo area of death but also 
for his insights into our modern secular con- 
dition. 

ROBERT FULTON 


California State Coliege at Los Angeles 


The Market for College Teachers: An Eco- 
nomic Analysis of Career Patterns among 
Southeastern Social Scientists. By Davin G. 
Brown. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1965. Pp. xv+301. $7.50. 


This book represents the results of an em- 
pirical study of the (or an) academic labor 
market by a labor economist written “pri- 
marily” for labor economists. Based on inter- 
views with 103 newly arrived faculty mem- 
bers and fifty department chairmen in eco- 
nomics, history, and sociology in the eighteen 
largest institutions in the southeastern portion 
of the United States, it represents, in essence, 
the first large-scale study known to this re- 
viewer of what might be called the academic 
labor market of “minor league” (as opposed 
to “major league” and “bush league”) in- 
stitutions, 

The stated purpose of the book is to “de- 
velop an understanding of the economic and 
institutional factors bearing upon the distri- 
bution of one of the most scarce species of 
professional manpower . . . (the professor).” 
This purpose is attacked through the attempt 
to answer with interview data the following 
five questions: (1) What are the channels of 
communication in academic labor markets? 
(2) What are the characteristics of the supply 
of college professors? (3) What is the nature 
of the demand for college faculty? (4) What 
are the sources of imperfection in labor mar- 
kets? (5) Do the observed imperfections cause 
a misallocation of teaching manpower? The 
answers to these questions are found in chap- 
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ters dealing with the nature and extent of the 
actual scarcity of professorial labor, the nature 
and extent of actual demand for such labor 
(which is not the equivalent of scarcity at all), 
the supply of faculty for both, the ways in 
which demand meets supply in the event, and 
the various perspectives and techniques through 
and by which departments evaluate potential la- 
bor and labor evaluates potential employer. It 
is an honest, direct, and clearly written book, 
and although the sociologist may be somewhat 
put off in its early sections by its determinedly 
“economic” orientation and occasional jargon, 
he will be rewarded by pursuit which reveals 
that essentially sociological factors are deter- 
minative after all. 

Perhaps most important from the perspec- 
tive of the literature of the academic labor 
market, however, is the fact that the work 
fills a gap in coverage heretofore glossed over 
or left vacant. The work turns out to be (I 
think unequivocally) a study of the labor mar- 
ket of what have been called minor league 
institutions and for this reason is of consider- 
able value as that market has been largely 
ignored. There have been specific studies of 
the major league universities and of the private 
liberal arts colleges, teacher’s colleges, junior 
colleges, and a number (some of which are 
cited in the book, which has an excellent work- 
ing bibliography of academic labor studies) 
which span the range. The nature and loca- 
tion of the institutions sampled for this work, 
however, place the inquiry squarely into the 
middle range of adequate but generally un- 
prestigious universities and reveals that, while 
they may hold few surprises for the student 
of such matters, things ere somewhat different 
there. It is unclear whether the author him- 
self was aware of this aspect of his study, al- 
though he is usually careful to limit his gener- 
alizations to the institutions sampled. The 
data, nonetheless, are convincing, (and in 
some instances fascinating as well). David G. 
Brown’s work should and undoubtedly will 
be read with care by any student of professor- 
ial manpower and markets. It is rarely ex- 
citing but repays careful study and rates as 
“must” buying for researchers in this field 
of inquiry. 

REECE MCGEE 
Macalester College 
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Essays on Comparative Institutions. By S. N. 
EsENSTADT, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1965. Pp. xiii+-376. $7.95. 


The author has collected here thirteen pa- 
pers that he has published over the last fifteen 
years and introduces the collection with an- 
other essay written especially for this volume. 
It is useful to have them in this form for 
two reasons, one utilitarian and the other 
substantive. The utilitarian reason concerns 
the desirability of heving in one place a num- 
ber of important but otherwise fugitive papers. 
The substantive reason is a tribute to the 
author’s very considerable talent, exemplified 
in his ability constantly to interweave theory 
and research, the abstract and the concrete, 
the behaviorial and the structural, into mean- 
ingful patterns. 

The essays fall easily into five groups: 
theoretical orientations, age groups and youth 
culture, bureaucracy and bureaucratization, 
social mobility, and communication and ref- 
erence-group behavior. The three essays on 
bureaucracy illustrate the kind of analysis in 
which the author indulges. Always sensitive 
to theoretical implications, he sets out in the 
first of them the classical formulations of 
bureaucracy and asks himself whether bureauc- 
racy is master or servant, whether the effi- 
ciency it affords is in fact worth the regimen- 
tation it entails. He suggests further that bu- 
reaucracies, themselves power phenomena, are 
necessarily responsive to other kinds of power 
in a society, that a basic dilemma is involved 
in the establishment of control over the bu- 
reaucracy without at the same time rendering 
it impotent, and that a fundamental problem 
is to give the bureaucracy sufficient power to 
fulfil its function in accordance with society’s 
goals but not enough to alter or displace those 
goals. A study in another paper in this section, 
of the influx of immigrants to Israel, shows 
that increasing bureaucratic activity does not 
necessarily lead to increasing bureaucratic con- 
trols and that—although the words are awk- 
ward—debureaucratization can occur along 
with bureaucratization. 

It is in the first essay, however, the one 
written for this book, that the author attempts 
to reduce somewhat the structural emphasis 
which characterizes the older essays and to 
introduce an appreciation of behavioral fac- 
tors as well. All of the essays are perceptive, 
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and all of them, in spite of an occasional in- 
felicity of expression, contribute to our under- 
standing of the phenomena with which the 
author is concerned. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 
New York University 


Organizational Choice: Capabilities of Groups 
at the Coal Face under Changing Technolo- 
gies. By E. L. Trist, G. W. Hicctn, H. 
Murray, and A. B. Potnocx. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1963. Pp. xv-+332. $8.00. 


Although the fact that work organizations 
exhibit social psychological characteristics is 
probably generally accepted in industry to- 
day, many industrial managers nevertheless 
seem to believe that these characteristics are 
really “optional”—that they actually exist when 
and only when management has specifically de- 
cided to be interested in them, This book, deal- 
ing as it does with certain ways in which social 
psychological characteristics are intrinsic to 
sociotechnical systems independently of their 
actual recognition, should, if it reaches an in- 
dustrial audience, go further toward dispelling 
this belief than have most works in this area, 
simply by dint of its detailed, sober presenta- 
tion of data. 

Specifically, this book, using data from 
some twenty-four “source papers” (many of 
which have appeared as separate publica- 
tions), is a summary report of the well-known 
series of field studies conducted over roughly 
the past fifteen years by the Tavistock In- 
stitute on British coal-mining operations in 
northwest Durham. The exposition is divided 
into two parts. The first 106 pages, after a 
brief discussion of basic concepts and methods, 
describes the general sociotechnical features 
of traditional single-place mining, conventional 
longwall working, composite longwall work- 
ing, and more highly mechanized forms of 
coal mining. “Rationalization” of work and 
the highly specialized division of labor occa- 
sioned by the partial mechanization of the 
conventional longwall process had the effect 
of breaking up the self-selected and largely 
self-managed work groups operating with com- 
mon pay notes characteristic of the premech- 
anized single-place tradition, and, as a conse- 
quence, led not only to problems of dissatis- 
faction, turnover, and absenteeism, but also 
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to the realization of considerably less produc- 
tive potential than might have been expected 
on purely technological grounds. The com- 
posite longwall, by reintroducing certain of 
the sociological features of the single-place 
system, resulted in obviating some of these 
problems in ways which not only have im- 
mediate applied implications but suggest var- 
lous desirable organizational strategies in 
achieving higher mechanization. 

The remaining 189 pages is devoted to 
“comparative studies and field experiments” 
which very successfully and meticulously doc- 
ument and elaborate this general theme—to 
which, it must be said, our brief summary 
hardly does justice, in view of the truly un- 
usual richness of detail presented. The method 
is basically that of comparing and contrasting 
intensive case studies of work situations, But 
it goes far beyond the usual piecemeal com- 
parative analysis. Not only are static com- 
parisons made between cases representing the 
major technological types, but cases represent- 
ing transitional forms are also introduced, as 
well as extended case descriptions of situa- 
tions in the process of changing from one sys- 
tem to another. This processual analysis is 
particularly valuable; it is all too seldom that 
painstaking observations of work groups are 
made for sufficiently long periods to find out 
what is really going on and to make possible 
the study of change per se. Other notable 
features of the research include the attention 
given technology as a source of independent 
variation, the truly exhaustive character of 
the reporting, and the fact that some really 
good performance-criterion variables were de- 
veloped, including not only the usual ones 
having to do with job satisfaction, turnover 
rates, and so on, but also some well-controlled 
comparative measures of actual physical pro- 
duction. The rarity of such measures in stud- 
ies of this type is embarrassing. Apart from 
support of the general theme, numerous spe- 
cific findings are presented. One of the most 
interesting is that groups of upwards of forty 
workers were able, under certain conditions 
(which are spelled out and discussed) to func- 
tion effectively as self-organizing work groups. 

This book deserves an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Most of the criticisms to be made are 
either based on faults which are unavoidable 
by-products of its virtues, or arise from 
American objections to certain features of the 
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style of British social science. On the former 
score, the very wealth of thoroughgoing detail 
presented, with its involvement in mining 
technology and northwest Durham mining ar- 
got, makes the book extraordinarily difficult 
to read in spots, though a glossary of terms 
helps. In the latter area, the American soci- 
ologist may find an insufficient amount of 
material on organization structure and an 
overly psychologistic emphasis. He will also 
find that this book shares with much of Brit- 
ish social science a tendency to be long on 
empirical description and short on theory, 
with such of the latter as is attempted scarce- 
ly, to say the least, up to the high standard 
of the former. But such matters of taste cer- 
tainly do not mar this excellent book. Hard 
going is a low price to pay for such fine ma- 
terial, and no doubt our British colleagues 
would with considerable justice defend their 
lack of abstract theorizing with the observa- 
tion that a wealth of data capable of inform- 
ing the thoughts of every man is preferable 
to trivial bits of information forced into a 
procrustean bed. And indeed, despite its lack 
of explicit theorizing, the book is extremely 
suggestive in ways much more general than 
its announced topic might indicate. Along 
with the other work of the Tavistock Institute 
it must be regarded as required reading for 
anyone interested in the sociology of tech- 
nology and organization. 


STANLEY H. Upy, Jr. 
Yale University 


The Practice of Local Union Leadership: A 
Study of Five Local Unions. By Ropert W. 
MILLER, FREDERICK A. ZELLER, and GLENN 
W. MILLER. Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. Pp. xiv+282. $6.25. 


This book is a report of a study of the 
leaders and the members of five middle-sized 
(400-700 members) local union organizations 
in Columbus, Ohio. These orgnizations are of 
the industrial type and are affiliates of the 
steelworkers, the automobile workers, and the 
rubber workers international unions. 

The data presented are excellent. Also, and 
from the perspective of this sociologist-reader, 
the authors’ analysis of them, refreshingly, is 
largely devoid of many overworked statements 
about unions common to defending and de- 
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tractors of these organizations. Nevertheless, 
the book is far from successful in its attempt 
to find a solution to the problem which pro- 
voked the investigation: “what to teach” union 
members and leaders in the educational pro- 
gram of the state university’s Labor Educa- 
tion and Research Service. Perhaps, if the 
approach to the problem and the data had been 
somewhat less empirical and more analytical, 
the resulting investigation might have been 
more successful. A more elaborate analytical 
framework would have converted the data into 
much more meaningful findings. 

Another problem which makes it difficult to 
evaluate the scientific merit of this study is 
the authors’ tendency, in the face of the facts, 
to interpose personal beliefs about what mem- 
bers and leaders should be like. Even when 
technically perfect, if beliefs are substituted 
for scientifically valid assumptions about the 
nature of relationships among phenomena be- 
ing investigated, the capacity to entertain al- 
ternative perspectives upon the problem of 
the data which then present themselves for 
explanation is impaired. For example, the au- 
thors believe that good local unions are those 
in which members attend local union meetings 
regularly and en masse. Yet, in the unions 
they studied, the members did not behave 
this way. The authors then place a large 
measure of blame for deficiencies of members 
upon the shoulders of local union officers. For 
the authors believe tht leaders of local union 
organizations should extend themselves greatly 
in a search for far-reaching and imaginative 
new organizational goals which might possibly 
capture the sustained interest of large numbers 
of members. 

To someone who has studied local unions 
of all sizes and from a knowledge of other liter- 
ature on the topic, there emerges from a read- 
ing of this book the interesting possibility that 
leadership of middle-sized local union organ- 
izations ix large cities offers fewer socially 
valued rewards than does any other variety 
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of leadership position in the American labor 
movement. This proposition probably will re- 
main unattended in the back pages of the issue 
of the journal in which this review is printed. 
For, among many students of labor unions, it 
has long and thoroughly been taken for granted 
that union organizations with middle-sized 
memberships tend to approach the ideal-typical 
model of what such organizations are and 
even should be like, a sort of statistical organ- 
izational mean. (Let me hasten to add that such 
failings are common among specialized fields 
of inquiry.) In the present instance, a wide- 
spread idyll about middle-sized local unions 
possibly is an unintended existential conse- 
quence of the fact that it is easier to study 
members and leaders of middle-sized than of 
either large or small local union organizations. 
In other words, had the investigators included 
large and small unions in their study, the results 
might have been quite different. In all fairness, 
the authors do not claim large generalizations 
from their limited sample of five middle-sized 
organizations. What this  sociologist-reader 
found most disconcerting was the authors’ large 
disregard of existing theoretical and substantive 
literature on what happens when organizations, 
for one reason or another, must seek new 
goals. 

The authors are psychologists and a po- 
litical scientist. However, an application of 
some of that sociological theory about urban- 
ization, industrialization, and bureaucratiza- 
tion, which now in part is popular culture, 
might have enlivened the given interpreta- 
tions. Finally, while the book has the subtitle 
“A Study of Five Local Unions,” by far the 
greater effort is invested in the study of mem- 
bers and officers combined across organizations. 
Only minor attention is devoted to organiza- 
tional comparisons, 


EpNA E. RAPHAEL 
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“Go out and see how the people act.” 
— Babylonian Talmud 
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clear conception of the nature of human behavior. H emphasizes interaction as the central phenomenon of 
human behavior; personality as the result of the interaction of inherited or physiological factors as well as 
sociological and psychological traits. 1966, 672 pages, $7.95 
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A Tower in Babel 


A History of Broadcasting in the United States to 1933 


By Ertx Barnouw, Columbia University. “To make any comment at all about A TOWER 
IN BABEL, I had first to recover from my mute awe at the brilliance with which Eric 
Barnouw has researched, organized and presented his subject. He leads us into a bizarre 
and at times incredible landscape, and through a whole series of labyrinths, with ease, 
humor, and an accuracy of navigation that rank him among the foremost chroniclers of 
our time.”—Norman Corwin. “Professor Barnouw’s scholarly book is certain to be the 
standard reference for every student of broadcasting in the United States.”—Louis G. 
Cowan, former President, CBS-TV. 16 pages of halftones, 6 line drawings. $8.50 


Change and Habit 


The Challenge of Our Time 


By Arnotp J. Toynsere. Can human beings avoid self-destruction by changing habits 
formed over thousands of years, habits that have become deadly in the new conditions 
created by technology? In his new book Dr. Toynbee seeks an answer to this question 
in our knowledge of the past, going much further back in time than the “last five minutes 
of history” covered in his Study of History. Some of the subjects discussed in this stimu- 
lating book are atomic energy, the population explosion, mechanization, affluence and leisure, 
and a world state. $5.50 


Essays in Economics 


Theories and Theorizing 


By WassıLY Teora Harvard University. “These essays by the inventor of input-output 
analysis cast light both on the man and his work. The methodological papers show the subtle 
considerations that underlie the magnificent simplicity of input-output economics. And it will 
be useful to have Leontief’s most important theoretical papers brought together in one place.” 
—Oz7To Eckstein, Harvard University $6.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 





The Family in Social Context 


By Geraro R. Lesiiz, Oklahoma State University. Comprehensive and up-to-date, this 
new textbook on the sociology of the family provides balanced coverage of cross cultural, 
historic ul, sociological-institutional, and life cycle materials, The author objectively presents 
issues : nd resolves them according to the available data. The development of family research 
. over the past twenty years is recorded in tables, figures, and notes. 

: Spring 1967 750 pp. prob. $8.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 


Readings with Commentary Second Edition 


Edited by Epwin P. Hottanper and Raymonp G. Hunt, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. The aim of the Second Edition of this well-known book is to give students 
an awareness of social psychology in terms of its prominent concepts and related research. 
Two new sections on organizational processes and intergroup relations have been added to 
provide an even broader coverage of the contemporary field. Thirty-three new selections sup- 
plement the thirty-two retained from the first edition. Extensive bibliography; expanded 
references included. March 1967 600 pp. paper prob. $5.00 


The Springtime of Freedom: 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By Witu1am McCorp, Rice University 
1965 344 pp. paper $2.25 cloth $6.00 


Assimilation in American Life: 
The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 


By Mitton M. Gorpon, University of Massachusetts 
1964 286 pp. paper $2.50 cloth $5.25 


Social Problems: 


Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RusseLL R. Dynes, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and Simon Dinitz, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Iwao Isuino, Michigan State University 
1964 624 pp. illus. $7.50 


Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 


By Enwin P. HOLLANDER 
Spring 1967 550 pp. 100 illus. prob. $8.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 





A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

Emerging Pattern of Class, Status, and Power 

in the Public Schools 

RONALD G. CORWIN, The Ohio State University 454 pp., illus., $6.00 


THE SIGNIFICANT AMERICANS 
A Study of Sexual Behavior Among the Affluent 


JOHN F. CUBER, The Ohio State University; assisted by PEGGY B. HAR- 
ROFF 204 pp., $3.75 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
JOHN T. DOBY, Emory University 407 pp., illus., $5.75 


A HISTORY OF RECREATION: America Learns to Play, 2nd Ed. 


FOSTER RHEA DULLES, Emeritus, The Ohio State University 
446 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 3rd Ed. 


PAUL B. HORTON, Western Michigan University; and GERALD R. LESLIE, 
Oklahoma State University 742 pp., illus., $7.50 


THE FAMILY IN PERSPECTIVE, 2nd Ed. 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL, Iowa State University 500 pp., $6.50 


MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE, 3rd Ed. 
PAUL H. LANDIS, Washington State University 778 pp., illus., $7.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MAN AND HIS DEVELOPMENT 
DAVID RODNICK, Midwestern University 433 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: A Developmental Approach 
ATLEE L. STROUP, The College of Wooster 616 pp., illus., $7.50 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS 


Coming in Fall 1966... 


CONSTRUCTIVE TYPOLOGY AND SOCIAL THEORY 


JOHN C. MC KINNEY, Duke University. A ma jor creative work that con- 
tributes vitally to the methodology and theory of sociology as a sci- 
entific discipline, this new book explores the role of the process of 
typification in social theory and research. The construction of types 
and typologies is intensively examined to determine their structure 


Ace 


and function in social inquiry and to explicate a procedure for their ` 


formulation. Foreword by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 250 pp., $5.00 


AGING AND SOCIAL POLICY 


JOHN C. MC KINNEY and FRANK T. DE VYVER, both of Duke University. 
The result of a symposium, held in the spring of 1965 under the 
auspices of the Duke University Program for the Socio-Economic 
Studies of Aging, this timely volume examines the ideas, attitudes, 
working arrangements, and compromises out of which emerge deci- 
sions concerning the problems of aging. Reflecting the extensive 
research on the subject over the past ten years, the study emphasizes 
the need for developing sound policy in dealing with the problems. 
352 pp., $6.00 (tent.) 


SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY: 
An Experimental Study in the Prevention of Hospitalization 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, Illinois Psychiatric Institute; FRANK SCAR- 
PITTI, Rutgers University; and simon piniTz, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This volume describes an experimental home care study with 
schizophrenic patients who would normally have been treated in state 
mental hospitals, in an effort to determine the feasibility and effective- 
ness of home care under drug medication and public health nursing. 
352 pp., illus., $8.00 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
44.0 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Division and Cohesion in Democracy, 


A Study of Norway 
BY HARRY ECKSTEIN 


What makes democracies stable or unstable? In this study of Norway, 
Professor Eckstein shows that although Norwegian democracy should 
in theory be unstable and ineffective, a deep sense of community exists 
which transcends political divisions and results in a stable and cohe- 
sive society. 806 pages. $6.75 


National Development and Local Reform 
in Morocco, Tunisia, and Pakistan 
BY DOUGLAS E, ASHFORD 


In this study of three very different political systems—the monarchy 
of Morocco, the single-party state of Tunisia, and the military-bureau- 
cratic regime of Pakistan—Professor Ashford compares attitudes to 
planning, land reform, education, local administration, and other fac- 
tors, and reveals the vital importance of increased political participa- 
tion to the process of national development. 431 pages. $10.00 


Family in Transition, A Study of 
300 Yugoslav Villages 
BY VERA ST. ERLICH 


Just before World War II swept away the last vestiges of the old order, 
Mrs. St. Erlich, a leading Yugoslav sociologist, completed a wide- 
spread survey of peasant and village life in Yugoslavia. The result is 
this study, which sets the Yugoslav family in its historical context and 
shows it responding to the forces of social and economic change. 

656 pages. $12.50 
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Landmarks in the Literature 
on Reading Disability 


THE DISABLED 
READER 


Education of the Dyslexic Child 


Edifed by John Money 
Advisory Editor in Education, Gilbert Schiffman 


The many aspects and origins of reading disability and the 
possible methods that may be applied to its amelioration are 
discussed by leading specialists in this new study. Illustrative 
examples include cases on space-form deficit, directional rota- 
tion and poor finger localization, conceptual idiosyncrasy, 
phonemic-graphemic matching defect, arrested literacy, and a 


discussion of the developmental Gerstmann syndrome. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 





$8.50 


CONTENTS 
Phenomenology and Theory 


On Learning and Not Learning to Read 


ing Backwardness 
Disorders of Spelling 
Linguistics for the Dyslexic 
Reading as Operant Behavior 
Teaching Methods and Program 
Organization 
The Orton-Gillingham Approach 
Tracing and Kinesthetic Techniques 
The Initial Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a) 
Words in Color 
The Color Phonics System 


Mature Content for Immature Skills 


System 


Illustrative Examples 
Case 1: Space-Form Deficit 


ger Localization 
Case 3: Conceptual Idiosyncrasy 


Defect 
Case 5, Arrested Literacy 


Conclusion 
Teaching Reading: A Critique 
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“Thought provoking ... of tremendous moment”’* 


LEADERSHIP 
AND THE 
POWER OF 
IDEAS 


by 
Martin Tarcher 


$5.95 AT ALL BOOKSTORES or, from 


(o) Horper z Row 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 





Fo many years head of the Leader- 
ship Training Center at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Dr. 
Tarcher here offers a new approach 
to leadership training programs. It 
bears out “his thesis of the need for 
commitment, and above all the ca- 
pacity to use ideas as a means of 
going deeper into a subject and really 
hunting for the solution rather than 
accepting a solution without change. 
This is a thought-provoking text de- 
signed for adult educators, but of tre- 
mendous moment to teachers, social 
scientists and social philosophers.” 
—*Library Journal 


The Epidemiology of Reading Retardation 
and a Program for Preventive Intervention 


Experimental Psychology of Learning to Read 
Developmental Factors in Reading and Writ- 


The Progressive Choice Reading Method 


Program Administration Within a School 


Case 2: Directional Rotation and Poor Fin- 


Case 4: Phonemic-Graphemie Matching 


The Developmental Gerstmann Syndrome 


Appendix, Glossary, Bibliography, Index 
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THE EMERGENCE OF YOUTH SOCIETIES 


A Cross-Cultural Approach 
By Davip Gott tes, Jon Reeves, and Warren TenHouren 


In the tradition of the widely acclaimed Adolescent Behavior in Urban Areas (Free Press, 1963) this work 
resents the first critical and comprehensive survey of the literature of adolescence on a world scale. 
ore than 2,200 studies pertaining to the training and behavior of adolescents are included in the ex- 
tensive cross-cultural bibliography which constitutes an invaluable guide for assessing the findings on 
adolescent behavior throughout the world. 


1966 384 pages $7.95 


THE DELINQUENT SOLUTION 


A Stady in Subcultural Theory 
By Davin M. Downes, London School of Economics 


This important study presents a comparative examination of the important American works in the sociol- 

ogy of juvenile delinquency and weighs the validity of their theories against the facts of the English 

experience. Particular emphasis is placed on the concept of delinquent subculture—a distinct way of life 

win values, codes, prejudices, etc.—as advanced in the works of Cohen and Short, and Cloward and 
hlin. 


1966 334 pages $6.95 


ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT 


A Comparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents 


By Davo STREET, University of Chicago, Ropert D. VinTER, University of Michigan, and CHARLES PERROW, 
University of Wisconsin 


Foreword by Morris JANowITz 


Offering major findings on bureaucratic organization and organizational behavior, this comprehensive 
investigation is the first comparative study of juvenile correctional institutions. Emphasizing the function 
of specific institutional policies, the authors show how organizational goals and their underlying beliefs 
shape the behavior of all persons who live and work in correctional establishments. 


1966 352 pages $7.95 


FAMILY OF OUTCASTS 


A New Theory of Delinquency 
By Seymour Rusenre_p, National Institute of Mental Health 


s... easily the most exciting book written about delinquency for a long time... contains the most 
sobering warnings against under-implemented, spray gun solutions for the problem of delinquency that I 
have ever seen. ... The major challenge of the book is its insistence that a new reweaving of theories 
is what is really needed. ... There is no question to my mind that Rubenfeld’s ‘new theory of delin- 
quency’ will elicit a wide range of excited responses,”-—F'ritz Rep. 


1965 340 pages $7.95 





MOST NOTORIOUS VICTORY 


Man in an Age of Automation 
By Ben B. SELIGMAN, University of Massachusetts 
Foreword by Rosert L, HEILBRONER 


Thoroughly considering the social, economic, psychological, and philosophical implications of automa- 
tion, this volume constitutes the most comprehensive examination of the challenges of automation in 
print today. Foreseeing the threat to man’s individuality, revealing a number of problems that seem 
destined to confront both factory and office workers, and reviewing in detail what economic and social 
theory has had to say to date, the book offers a concise and far-ranging report on a topic of the utmost 
immediacy. 


Just published 320 pages $7.95 


URBAN HOUSING 


Edited by Wriuiam L. G. WHEATON, Grace Mitcram, and Marcy ELLIN MEYERSON 


This perceptive selection of more than 50 readings incorporates the latest knowledge, research, and best 
current thinking regarding the problems of housing in the modern city. A wide range of material—much 
of it not readily accessible—is organized in eight sections which include: the historical and conceptual 
background for the study of public housing; the development and nature of the neighborhood; the hous- 
ing market; the needs of special groups for good housing; housing finance; the growth of housing stand- 
ards; the increasing control of building by public agencies; and the issue of urban renewal. 


1966 544 pages $13.50 


SLUMS AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Experiments in Self-Help 
By MarsnaLL B. Cruarnp, University of Wisconsin 


Bringing together a wealth of comparative research material about the nature and types of slums and slum 
dwellers in Western and non-Western societies, this volume gives special attention to the kind of urban com- 
munity development essential] to the solution of the slum problem. The author analyzes the slum as both 
a ray and cultural phenomenon revealing the slum as a way of life with a distinct set of norms and 
values. 


1966 384 pages $7.95 


THE SLUMS 


Challenge and Response 
By Daviw R. Hunter, Edgar Stern Family Fund 


“*, .. a useful guide to theory and research as well as a variety of seriously conceived prescriptions for 


reform.”’—-ALFRED J. Kaun, The Annals. “... an excellent work of the social imagination. Hunter’s 
analysis is scholarly, but it has a political relevance and humanity that is often lacking in the products 
of the academy.”’--MicHaEL HARRINGTON 


1964 307 pages $6.95 
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Reissue of a Major Classic in American Sociology 


WORKING PAPERS IN THE THEORY 
OF ACTION 


By Tatcott Parsons and RoperT F. Bares, both of Harvard University, and EDWARD A. Suits, University 
of Chicago 

Now back in print! 

A major contribution to the formulation of a theory of action from three of America’s most distinguished 
sociologists. Contents include: The Superego and the Theory of Social Systems; The Theory of Symbol- 
ism in Relation to Action; The Dimensions of Action-Space; The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups; 
Phase Movement in Relation to Motivation, Symbol Formation, and Role Structure. 

1966 (Reprint of 1954 Edition) 269 pages $6.95 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF SCIENCE 


A Study of Researchers at Work in Psychiatry 

By STEWART E. Perry, University of California, San Francisco and Berkeley 

Documented by first-hand observations of day-to-day events in psychiatric research, this beok demonstrates 
how social pressures, personal emotions, and cultural predispositions are essential and unavoidable factors in the scientific 
process. Special attention is paid to a research project studying the effects of LSD—at a time when the 
psychotic effects of the drug were first being explored. 

1966 256 pages $6.50 


MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE URBAN 
NEGRO COMMUNITY 


By Seymour PARKER, Michigan State University, and Rosert J. Kremer, Temple University 

This first, large-scale investigation into the causes of mental illness in the Negro community of a major 
urban area is a timely and pointed inquiry into the psychological consequences of disadvantage and 
limited opportunity. It is the first study to conduct interviews with a large sample of the mentally ill in 
a community for which there were also comparable interviews with its functioning members. 


1966 464 pages $9.95 


SCHOOLS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Edited by ALBERT J. Reiss, JR., University of Michigan 

A challenging examination by well-known authorities of the major organizational problems that beset 
our schools today. Problems arising from pressures outside the school such as integration, delinquency, 
and deviant behavior are the special concern of this book. Ten distinguished contributors focus on the 
role of the school administrator and the possible lines of organized action open to him in coming to grips 
with a wide range of social problems. wets | KEK 

1966 248 pages $6.95 


BUREAUCRACY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By HERBERT STROUP, Dean of Students, Brookiyn College 

Employing a cross-disciplinary approach that encompasses the insights of sociology, anthropology, 
political science, and education, this book examines the extent of bureaucracy in modern society and 
how it functions and affects the academic world. In all, it provides an objective and balanced look at 
the present structure and function of higher education. 

1966 288 pages $5.95 





New and Recent Free Press Paperbacks 





PHILADELPHIA GENTLEMEN 
The Making of a National Upper Class 


By E. Dicspy BALTZELL. “A straightforward, well-documented study of the emergence of an Eastern ur- 
ban aristocracy. The focus is on Philadelphia, but the ramifications are wide.’’-—-Zhe Nation 


440 pp. $2.95 


BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC PLACES 


Notes on the Social Organization of Gatherings 


By ErvING GOFFMAN. “...an important book, witty, provocative and profound, which ramifies into 
many important areas of social science.”-——Sociology and Social Research 


247 pp. $2.45 
SUICIDE 


A Study in Sociology 


By Eme DurxHem. Translated by Jonn A. Spautpinc and George Simpson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE Srupson, “. . . there have certainly been few more compact presentations of socio- 
psychological problems . . . instructive and rewarding. Psychoanalytic Quarterly 


408 pp. $2.95 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy 


By Rozert Micuets. Introduction by Seymour Martin Lirser. “It was the special merit of Michels to 
bring psychology and sociology to the study of political phenomena. He stands close to the beginning 
of a tradition. . . .’-—-The American Journal of Sociology 


384 pp. $2.45 


DELINQUENCY AND OPPORTUNITY 


A Theory of Delinquent Gangs 


By Ricuarp A, CLowarp and Lioyp E. Ouum. “. .. a major contribution to the development of a 
sociological theory of delinquency.’’-—Social Problems 


In September, 1965, Delinquency and Opportunity was awarded the Denis Carroll Prize, given once every 
five years by the International Society for Criminology. 


231 pp. $1.95 
OUTSIDERS 


Studies in the Sociology of Deviance 


By Howar S. BeckrR, “, , . an exceptionally interesting and worthwhile contribution to the study of 
deviant behavior.’ — GRESHAM Sykzs, American Sociological Review 


189 pp. $1.95 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 


NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 
THE FREE PRESS 





A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 





new advanced studies 
from bobbs-merrill 


MEDICAL INNOVATION, A Diffusion Study* 


by JAMES COLEMAN, The Johns Hopkins University 
ELIHU KATZ, University of Chicago 
HERBERT MENZEL, New York University 


A research study in communication, presenting the results of research conducted in four Mid- 
western communities in 1950 to discover how a new drug comes to be accepted and widely used. 


Has implications for the acceptance of any innovation in any city. 


Replete with graphs and tables. An appendix gives samples of the specific measures and ques- 
tionnaires that were used. 


462 pages $2.95 
IMPROVISED NEWS: A Sociological Study of 


Rumor 
by TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 


“A first rate conceptual job... responsive and responsible to the 
extant literature ... capable of being read with profit by research- 
ers in the area, by graduate students, and by advanced undergradu- 
ates as well.” —SHELDON STRYKER, Indiana University. 


250 pages $1.95 








PRESTIGE AND ASSOCIATION IN AN URBAN 
COMMUNITY An Analysis of an Urban Stratification System* 
by EDWARD O. LAUMANN, University of Michigan 


A methodological study of the extent to which intimate social interaction in the urban setting 
is affected by occupational rank, and of the possible implications of social interaction for the 
formation of attitudes toward the stratification system and other institutional subsystems. 


300 pages $2.95 


THE LAW OF THE SAINTS 
A Pokomam Pueblo and Its Community Culture* 
by RUBEN E. REINA, University of Pennsylvania 


“.. an outstanding account of a Middle American Indian Com- 
munity. He shows convincingly how the people . . . use the religious 
system to maintain... social and cultural solidarity. ...”—Eric 
R. WoLrr, The University of Michigan. 


360 pages $3.25 
**on approval” titles 


Q BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
COLLEGE DIVISION 





SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. BAMS & CO., INC, 
4900 WEST 62nd ST. » INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46206 


PUBLISHERS OF THE REPRINT SERIES IN SOCIOLOGY 





EDUCATED AMERICAN WOMEN 
Self-Portraits 


ELI GINZBERG AND ALICE M. YOHALEM 


For his book, Life Styles of Educated Women, the author interviewed 
over 300 women who were graduate students at Columbia University 
between 1945 and 1951. Now, their lives and careers summarized, 
this material has been augmented with their assistance, in a series 
of in-depth autobiographies. Because these women are introspective 
and articulate in their self-analyses, their life histories make fas- 
cinating and enlightening reading. 


Coming in December 224 pages $5.95 


LIFE STYLES OF EDUCATED WOMEN 
ELI GINZBERG AND ASSOCIATES 


The conclusions of fifteen years of studying educated women. Up- 
setting the fashionable theories of frustrated women, the author 
shows that “the modern educated woman never had it so good in 
terms of personal fulfillment.” —Book Week. 


240 pages $5.95 


PERSONALITY AND PRODUCTIVITY IN MANAGEMENT 
JAMES H. MULLEN 


“Professor Mullen contributes here to the growing body of literature 
on leadership style and its influence or lack of influence upon organi- 
zational performance. The study considers three patterns of adminis- 
tration and after the most careful analysis of all the statistical evi- 
dence of the performance in these three very comparable situations, 
concludes that there was no greater effectiveness in the utilization of 
a tough personal policy compared with that of human relations ori- 
ented supervision. . . .The study contributes solid empirical evidence 
to suggest that other factors may be far more important to attainment 
of results in bureaucracy than the personnel proclivities of the admin- 
istrator.... A carefully drawn, thoughtful analysis.” ——Library Journal 


160 pages $4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 





the chureh 
and modern 
culture 


REN S 





THE SECULARIZATION 
OF HISTORY 


LARRY SHINER, This introduction to Friedrich 
Gogarten studies the secularization of cul- 
ture, secular ethics, and man in secular soci- 
ety. 240 pages, $5 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
HERETICS 


EDITED BY GEORGE H. SHRIVER. These fas- 
cinating essays present the theology of five 
men who were tried, formally or informally, 
for heresy. 240 pages. $3 


PREACHING AND 
PARISH RENEWAL 


WALLACE E. FISHER, Sixteen sermons show 
how this minister achieved a dramatic 
renewal of spirit and works in a 200- 
year-old church. 208 pages. $4 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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FOR YOUR 
PERMANENT LIBRARY... 


THE UNIversity oF Cxicaco Press 
has arranged for subscribers to have their 
issues of this journal bound in an author- 
ized binding, crafted to rigid specifica- 
tions, with the best grade of washable 
buckram, stamped on the spine with the 
title, volume, year, and the University 
crest, including your name on the front 
cover, 


Bound volumes are returned to you 
approximately 30 days after receipt of 
your issues. Full remittance ($4.95) must 
accompany your order. Ship your order 
and journals via parcel post directly to 
PUBLISHERS’ AUTHORIZED BINDERY 
SERVICE, Lrp., 430 West Erie Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60610. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Please include an address label to insure prompt 
service whenever you write us about your sub- 
scription. 


Mail to: JOURNALS FROM CHICAGO, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenve, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60637. 


To subscribe mall this form with your payment 
and check [(] new subscription [C] renew my 
present subscription. Rates are printed on the Inside 
front covers of our journals~or write to us for 
full information. 


ATTACH LABEL 


If you’ra moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place journal 
oddress label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your journal address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 




















COMING IN SPRING 


CRIMINAL BERAVIOR SYSTEMS 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD 
University of Wisconsin 


RICHARD QUINNEY 
New York University 


A collection of readings which systemati- 
cally identifies and explores the various 
forms of criminal behavior, this book con- 
sists of a discussion of the construction of 
types of crime, the formulation and utiliza- 
tion of a typology of crime based on criminal 
behavior systems, and the presentation of 
some of the most important research on 
types of crime. The essays are divided ac- 
cording to eight different criminal behavior 
systems; each system is preceded by an in- 
troductory essay and a selected bibliogra- 
phy. 
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COMBATTING SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS: The Techniques of 


Intervention 


FRANK R. SCARPITTI 
Douglass College, Rutgers, The 
State University 


HARRY GOLD 
Southern Illinois University 


A combination text and reader, this book 
first examines social problems and then con- 
siders them within the context of prevention 
and intervention. Problems dealt with in- 
clude poverty and unemployment; race rela- 
tions; education; urban growth and devel- 
opment; mental illness: drug addiction and 
alcoholism; urban change: deviant behav- 
ior; juvenile delinquency and crime. The 
explanation of what society is doing about 
these problems in the form of interventive 
programs or plans and the emphasis on so- 
cial control of societal problems are the 
unique features of this book. 


April 1967 320 pp. $4.95 tent. | April 1967 544 pp. $6.00 tent. 
(paper) (paper) 
READY NOW 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL CHANGE 
AMITAI ETZIONI, Columbia University 


A collection of original essays stressing theoretical perspectives on social change in a 
large variety of social units—including elites, organizations, communities, and nations. 


September 1966 





THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF SCIENCE 


NORMAN W. STORER, 
Harvard University 


Demonstrates that science may be seen 
as a “social system” parallel in its basic 
dynamics to other major social systems 
within society. 
1966 180 pp. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 

Persistent Challenges 
EDWARD C. McDONAGH and 


JON E. SIMPSON, both of the 
University of Southern California 


This important text-reader not only 
covers frequently defined problems but 
also focuses on the recently explored 
problems of the effect on the individual 


$3.95 





224 pp. 


$3.50 (paper) 





OTHER OUTSTANDING TEXTS... 


THE MODERN FAMILY 


Revised 
ROBERT F. WINCH, 
Northwestern University 
A general theory of the family and a 
thorough analysis of the family unit in 
the United States. 
1963 800 pp. $8.95 


THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
HARRY C. BREDEMEIER and 
RICHARD M. STEPHENSON, 

both of Douglass College of 
Rutgers University 

A stimulating introduction to the field 

of sociology. Features a synthesis of 

recent theories developed by Parsons, 

Homans, Merton and others. 

1962 ale 56. 95 
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of urban society and mass culture. 
1965 624 pp. $6.50 









News 


new Prentice-Hall publications in Sociology discussing 
“the third culture,” delinquency prevention, and juvenile 


gangs... 





THE HUMAN PERSPECTIVE 
IN SOCIOLOGY: The Methodology 
of Participant Observation 


by Severyn T. Bruyn, Boston College 


Professor Bruyn explores the similar character- 
istics of sociology and the social sciences as they 
are constituted in the human perspective. This 
involves elaborating the objective and sub- 
jective dimensions of “third culture,” a disci- 
pline standing midway between the physical 
sciences and the humanities. Discussed in this 
book are rhetorical devices such as metaphors, 
analogies, archetypes, synecdoches, and simi- 
les as they bear upon sociological studies. 
Emphasis is on social studies, but draws from 
all of the social sciences, including anthro- 
pology, psychology, political science, econom- 
ics, and linguistics. October 1966, 304 pp., $5.95 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION: 
Theory and Practice 


Edited by William E. Amos, George Washing- 
ton University, Charles Wellford, University 
of Pennsylvania 


In delineating the major aspects of theory, 
research, and practice from the vantage point 
of authorities involved in each of these phases, 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION is one of the most 
innovative textbooks of its kind in the market 
today. The text’s major premise, considered by 
the editors to be a most promising approach to 
the problem of eliminating delinquency in 
modern society, is identified from the outset as 
the necessity to integrate social institutions at 
the community level. February 1967, approx. 
272 pp., $5.95 





Prices shown are for student use. 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, 
NEW JERSEY 07632 


JUVENILE GANGS 
IN CONTEXT 


by Malcolm W. Klein, University of Southern 
California 

A collection of 15 original papers dealing with 
juvenile gangs and the contexts within which 
they must be understood, The papers deal not 
only with gang behavior and personal char- 
acteristics of gang members, but also with 
various approaches to gang intervention theo- 
ries and practices. The papers suggest the 
excitement of new approaches, new findings, 
and new experimental programs based on 
established theoretical guidelines but striking off 
in novel directions. January 1967, approx. 221 
pp., paperbound $3.50 


plus 


of the new titles in the Prentice-Hall 
FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 
SERIES Edited by Alex Inkeles, Harvard 
University 


A comprehensive and coordinated set of brief 
introductory books written by outstanding 
specialists and designed to form a complete 
course in elementary sociology. Each volume in 
the series approx. 128 pp., paper $1.75, cloth 
$4.50. Future titles to be announced. 


THE SOCIOLOGY 

OF RELIGION 

by Thomas O’Dea, Columbia University 
January 1966 

DEVIANCE AND CONTROL 

by Albert K. Cohen, University of Connecticut 
September 1966 

SOCIETIES: EVOLUTIONARY AND 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES 

by Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 
September 1966 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF GROUPS 

by Theodore M. Mills, Yale University 

May 1967 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: THE FORMS 
AND FUNCTIONS OF INEQUALITY 


by Melvin M. Tumin, Princeton University 
Fall 1967 
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SCALES FOR THE MEASUREMENT 

OF ATTITUDES 

By MARVIN E., SHAW and JACK M. WRIGHT; 
both of the University of Florida. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Psychology 


Available Winter (66-67) 


Specifically designed to assemble all worthwhile 
attitude scales in a single source. The book 
also assesses instrumentation presently available 
for attitude measurement, in order that exist- 
ing gaps in the field may be filled. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 


ALCOHOLISM IN AMERICA 
By HARRISON TRICE, Cornell University 


McGraw-Hill Social Problems Series 
176 pages; $3.95 (clothbound), $1.95 (soft- 
cover) 


Provides a social-psycholagical explanation of 
alcoholism in America. Presented within the con- 
text of normal drinking behavior and in contrast 
to opiate addiction, this study of alcoholism 
integrates personality and group factors, treats 
alcoholism’s impact on family and job, provides 
an assessment of therapies, and concludes with 
a discussion of prevention. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: 
A Program for Self-instruction 


By VERNON H. EDMONDS, Florida State Uni- 
versity; DONALD E. ALLEN, University of South 
Florida; DONALD L. LANTZ, University of South 
Florida; HERSCHEL E. ASELTINE, University of 
South Florida; JOHN B. ADAMS, University of 
South Florida; and LESLIE F. MALPASS (Editor), 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Available Winter (’66-'67) 


Each chapter-size unit consists of from 180 to 
250 programmed “frames.” An introduction and 
summary (in prose) is included for each unit, 
as is a review quiz. The book can be used as 
a text for interdisciplinary social science courses 
or introductory sociology, social psychology and 
educational sociology/social studies courses. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS: Data Analysis 
for the Behavioral Sciences 

By PAUL A. GAMES and GEORGE R. KLARE; 
both of Ohio University 

Available Winter (‘66—'67) 

Univariate descriptive statistics, statistical infer- 
ence, bivariate descriptive statistics, and experi- 
mental design are all included in this treatment 
of major concepts for the beginning student. 
An instructor’s manual is available. 


HARMONY AND CONFLICT 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By JAN PEN, The University of Groningen, The 
Netherlands 


258 pages; $2.95 (soft-cover) 


This import from McGraw-Hill’s London Com- 
pany is Trevor S. Preston's adaptation and 
translation of HARMONIE EN CONFLICT. It is 
a provocative evaluation of current theories 
about economic and social conflicts and a di- 
agnosis of the actual “mix” of economic har- 
mony and conflict in modern society. The book 
focuses upon economic concepts, both classical 
and Keynesian, but sociological and socio- 
psychological viewpoints are also considered. 


DICTIONARY /OUTLINE 

of Basic Statistics 

By JOHN E. FREUND, Arizona State University 
and FRANK J. WILLIAMS, San Francisco State 
College 


224 pages; $5.95 (clothbound), $2.95 (soft- 
cover) 


This book was written for all those who become 
involved with modern statistics and its related 
fields. It consists of two main parts, supple- 
mented by basic statistical tables and a bibli- 
ography of statistics books arranged according 
to subject matter or area of application. 


POWER AND PRIVILEGE: 
A Theory of Social Stratification 


By GERHARD LENSKI, The University of North 
Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 


480 pages; $8.50 


Who gets what and why? In a unique sociology 
text, Professor Lenski offers the answer to this 
basic question about the distribution process 
and systems of social stratification, Concerned 
with cause rather than consequences, this system- 
atic development of theory focuses on power 
and privilege. it is broadly comparative and 
makes extensive use of anthropological and his- 
torical materials in addition to the usual socio- 
logical data on modern industria! societies. 


FROM ANIMISTIC TO NATURALISTIC 
SOCIOLOGY 

By WILLIAM R. CATTON, Jr., University of Wash- 
ington. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 

384 pages; $8.95 

Redefines the boundaries in the controversy 
over naturalism versus animism. Professor Catton 
defines the elements of naturalism, comparing 
and contrasting them with other viewpoints. 


Examination copies available on request. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 


Journals from Chicago 


IN EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The American Journal of Sociology 


Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books 


Child Development Publications 
Child Development 
Monographs of the SRCD 
Abstracts and Bibliography 


Economic Development and Cultural Change 


The Elementary School! Journal 
European Journal of Sociology 
The Journal of Business 

The Journal of Modern History 
The Journal of Political Economy 
The School Review 

The Social Service Review 
Technology and Culture 


Since 1891, 


Phoenix: Phoenix on the benben, 
symbol of Ra, from the 
Papyrus of Anhai. 


The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 60637 


BURN, 
BABY, 
BURN! 


by Jerry Cohen and 
William S. Murphy 


Introduction by Robert Kirsch 


Hlustrated with photographs and 
maps. 320 pages. $5.95 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


201 Park Ave. South 
New York 10003 





For five days in August 1965, the fires 
of hatred and frustration exploded in 
the Watts section of Los Angeles, “Burn 
it down, it’s Whitey’s,” chanted angry 
Negroes, until by the riot’s end, 34 
people had been killed, over 1000 
injured and nearly 4000 arrested. Burn, 
Baby, Burn! reconstructs, hour-by-hour, 
block-by-block, the volcanic fury of | 
that terrifying week. Messrs. Cohen and 
Murphy, of the Los Angeles Times’ 
Pulitzer Prize-winning news team, ex- 
plore the basic causes of the riot and 
present a profile of the community— 
examining the mistrust between law of- 
ficers and residents of Watts, the in- - 
fluence of the Black Muslims, the role | 
of the civil rights movement, and the / 
attitude of the white community. i| 





“This work is well-documented, ob: 4 
jective and perceptive. ... highly rec- “+ 
ommended. . .”—Library Journal 
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New textbooks for sociology courses . . . 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS Second Edition 
Edited by Robert K. Merton, Columbia University 


. and Robert A. Nisbet, University of California, Riverside 


Just published—a new edition of Merton and Nisbet’s widely used text- 
book. The Second Edition follows the general plan of its distinguished 
predecessor in bringing together scholarly studies by outstanding so- 
ciologists of today. Designed to give the student a broad overview of 
contemporary social problems, the book now includes three new chap- 
ters on war and disarmament, poverty, and alcohol; the other chapters 
have been revised to reflect the results of recent research and statistical 
evidence. Test Item File available. 847 pages, $8.95 


POVERTY IN AFFLUENCE 


The Social, Political, and Economic Dimensions 
of Poverty in the United States 


Edited by Robert E. Will and Harold G. Vatter, Carleton College 


Examining the nature, causes, forms, and results of poverty, the 70 read- 
ings in this book present a comprehensive, factual introduction to a 
major social problem. The text is organized in eight sections, each pre- 
ceded by a headnote that highlights relevant theoretical problems in the 
readings. Because the book offers an integrated viewpoint on the ques- 
tion of poversity, it should prove an invaluable supplement in a variety 
of social science courses. Paperbound. 274 pages, $2.45 


COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY: Toward a Codification 
of Cross-Societal Analysis 


by Robert M. Marsh, Duke University 
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The first systematic attempt to codify comparative sociology, this new 
book discusses 90 cross-societal studies (published between 1950 and 
1963) testing propositions about five major subsystems of society: kin- 
ship, family and marriage; polity and bureaucracy; social stratification 
and mobility; ecology, urban sociology, and demography; and cultural 
value orientations. After analyzing each study, the author then codifies 
its propositions according to their relationship to degree of differentia- 
tion. Sociological and anthropological material are thoroughly inte- 
grated throughout the text—both in the studies examined and in the final 
section that discusses problems of methodology and technique in com- 
parative research. The book includes an extensive annotated bibliogra- 
phy. 480 pages, $8.50 (probable). Publication: Spring, 1967 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT E. L. FARIS e University of Washington 


“3 FEB!967 


This important reference work summarizes all the major research areas of modern 
sociology. “Frontier research” never before published takes precedence over gen- 
eral textbook material. The editor interrelates the material and indicates the trends 


in contemporary sociology. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY are: 


Robert E. L, Faris, The Discipline of Sociology 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Social Organization and the Ecosystem 
Irene B. Taeuber, Population and Society . 
Gidéon Sjoberg, The Rural-Urban Dimension in Preindustrial, Transitional, and 
Industrial Societies 
Philip M. Hauser, Labor Force 
David Matza, Position and Behavior Patterns of Youth 
A. Paul Hare, Interpersonal Relations in the Small Group 
Leonard D. Cain, Jr., Life Course and Social. Structure 
Saxon Graham, Sociological Aspects of Health and Illness 
Otto N. Larsen, Social Effects of Mass Communication 
Ralph H. Turner, Collective Behavior 
Lewis M. Killian, Social Movements 
Judith Blake and Kinsgley Davis, Norms, Values, and Sanctions 
W. Richard Scott, Theory of Organizations | 
Kaare Svalastoga, Social Differentiation 
Frank R. Westie, Race and Ethnic Relations 
Edward Gross, Industrial Relations 
Morris Zelditch, Jr., Family, Marriage, and Kinship 
Burton R. Clark, Soctology of Education 
Louis Schneider, Problems in the Sociology of Religion 
Scott Greer and Peter Orleans, Political Sociology 
Norman Kaplan, Sociology of Science - 
Wilbert E. Moore, Social Aspects of Economic Development 
William R. Catton, Jr., The Development of Sociological Thought 
George Caspar Homans, Contemporary Theory in Sociology. 
Matilda White Riley, Sources and Types of Sociological Data 
James S. Coleman, Mathematical Models and Computer Simulation 


1964 e 1088 pages e $17.50 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
College Department »* Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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In This Issue 


William A. Faunce is professor of sociology 
and research director of the School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. His research interests are generally in 
the sociology of work with particular emphasis 
upon the social consequences of technological 
change and upon the function of work-related 
values in status assignment and self-esteem 
maintenance systems. The article in this issue 
reflects the former interest; the latter can 
be seen in William A, Faunce and M. Joseph 
Smucker, “Industrialization and Community 
Status Structure,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXXI (June, 1966), 390-99. Donald A. 
Clelland is currently assistant professor of soci- 
ology at Hope College in Holland, Michigan. 
This article reflects his interest in the larger 
problem of industry and the community. Pro- 
fessor Clelland is also interested in the problem 
of poverty and is now doing research on the 
evaluation of the antipoverty program. 


Joseph Gusfield’s interest in problems of 
nationhood and social change date from a year’s 
Fulbright lectureship in India in 1962-63. He is 
currently at work on a book on social strati- 
fication in contemporary India of which the 
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Professionalization and Stratification Patterns 
in an Industrial Community’ 


William A. Faunce and Donald A. Clelland 


ABSTRACT 


In this paper, data collected in a community in which the major employer is a highly automated 
chemical-processing firm are compared with data from studies dealing with earlier stages in the process 
of industrialization. These data suggest that the effects of contemporary technological changes upon 
the occupational structure and, consequently, upon class, status, and power arrangements may be quite 
different from the effects of technological changes observed in earlier studies. 


Various studies, notably the Lynds’ Mid- 
dletown” and Warner and Low’s The Social 
System of the Modern Factory, demon- 
strate that technologically induced changes 
in occupational structure have important 
consequences for community stratification 
patterns. These studies involved analysis 
of technological changes characteristic of 
a relatively early stage in the evolution of 
industrial production systems. Major 
changes in production technology have oc- 
curred since these studies were conducted. 
In this paper we will compare the results 
of earlier community studies with some 
data recently collected from a community 


1 An earlier, abbreviated report of this study 
appeared in the British journal New Society 
{November 7, 1963), with the title, “The Pro- 
fessional Society.” The research was supported 
by a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion and by the School of Labor and Industrial 
Relations at Michigan State University. 


“Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929). 


‘W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social 
System of the Modern Factory (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1947). 


in which the major employer is a highly 
automated, chemical-processing firm. Our 
primary concerns will be with the effects 
of technological change upon the occupa- 
tional structure of the community and with 
the attendant effects of change in the dis- 
tribution of occupations upon community 
class, status, and power arrangements, 
Comparison of data from community 
studies requires some conceptual frame- 
work that relates the specific events oc- 
curring in each community te generalized 
community processes. Maurice Stein, in 
The Eclipse of Community, provides the 
elements of a framework of this kind.* He 
describes three processes that are largely 
responsible for shaping the character of 
contemporary industrial cities: (1) indus- 
trialigation or the development of mass- 
production and mass-consumption tech- 
niques; (2) urbanization, which refers to 
the structural differentiation or segmental- 
ization of the community; and (3) bureauc- 


t Maurice Stein, The Eclifse of Community 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960). 
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ratization or the development of imper- 
sonal, legal-rational controls. It is our con- 
tention that a fourth process, professionali- 
zation, is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant determinant of the character of con- 
temporary communities. This process in- 
volves an increase in the proportion of oc- 
cupations requiring professional skills, that 
is, certified competence with respect to 
systematically ordered, abstract knowledge. 

While industrialization, urbanization, 
bureaucratization, and professionalization 
may occur simultaneously, they do not 
ordinarily develop at the same rate. More 
typically, they form a sequence with a 
high level of development of one act- 
ing as a spur to development of the 
next. Increased professionalization is, in 
part, an outgrowth of the bureaucratic 
emphasis upon expertise and rational- 
ism. Extensive use of bureaucratic or- 
ganizational forms is partly a response 
to problems occasioned by increasing dif- 
ferentiation of community structure (ur- 
banization as defined above). Increased 
structural differentiation is one of the con- 
sequences of industrialization. There is 
also a series of changes in production tech- 
nology that parallels and is related to the 
sequence in which these processes develop.® 

The initial stage in this sequence is the 
familiar shift from a handicraft to a mech- 
anized form of production technology. 
Much has been written about the changes in 
division of labor and in stratification pat- 
terns typical of this early phase in the indus- 
trialization process. This period has been 
seen as characterized (1) by increasing oc- 
cupational specialization with an increasing 
proportion of semiskilled machine opera- 
tors in the labor force, (2) by a status-as- 
signment system in which commodity dis- 
play is the major status criterion and ac- 
cumulation of wealth the dominant mobil- 
ity pattern, (3) by a system of power in 
which the entrepreneur is dominant by 


5 Cf. William A. Faunce, “Automation and the 
Division of Labor,” Social Problems (Fall, 1965), 
pp. 149-60. 
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virtue of property ownership, and (4) by a 
class structure in which there is increasing 
class cleavage based upon differential access 
to property.® 

With the shift from mechanized to auto- 
mated production processes, the continuing 
bureaucratization of economic organiza- 
tions, and the concomitant changes in form 
of division of labor, major changes in class, 
status, and power structures could be ex- 
pected. The attributes of the community 
we studied are seen as typical of a develop- 
ing period of professionalization character- 
ized (1) by decreasing occupational spe- 
cialization with an increasing proportion 
of professionals and technicians in the 
labor force, (2) by a status-assignment 
system in which contribution in one’s field 
of work is a major status criterion and 
gaining professional recognition an in- 
creasingly important mobility pattern, (3) 
by a system of power in which the profes- 
sional is increasingly dominant, and (4) 
by a class structure in which there is de- 
creasing class cleavage with class distinc- 
tions based upon access to education.’ 

From a general historical perspective, 
the period of professionalization has clearly 
not yet arrived, and the characteristics at- 
tributed to this period should be seen as 
projections of some current trends. Focus- 
ing upon contemporary communities, how- 
ever, it is possible to find cities in which 
there is a sufficiently high level of profes- 
sionalization to permit analysis of the ef- 
fects of this process upon stratification 
patterns. The rest of this paper will be 
concerned primarily with data collected 
in one city of this kind. 

°" Lynd, op. cit; Warner and Low, op. cit.; 
E. D. Smith, Technology and Labor (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1939); and Con- 
stance M. Green, Holyoke, Massachusetis: A 
Case History of the Industrial Revolution in 


America (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1939). 


™These hypotheses grow out of a wide variety 
of previous studies of professionals. See, e.g., 
Howard M. Vollmer and Donald L. Mills (eds.), 
Professionalization (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1966). 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AND STRATIFICATION PATTERNS 


COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Establishing the nature and extent of 
relationship between technological change, 
community occupational structure, and 
stratification patterns is difficult in large, 
multi-industry cities. In cities of this kind 
there are likely to be a large number of 
alternative possibilities for employment at 
the same skill level. The effect of technolog- 
ical change upon the distribution of occu- 
pations is therefore less immediate and more 
difficult to establish. For this reason, most 
of the previous studies in this area have 
been of small or middle-sized cities in 
which there is one principal employer. 

The research to be reported here was 
conducted in a community of this type. It 
is a city of about 25,000 inhabitants in 
which approximately half of the male labor 
force is employed by a large chemical- 
processing company. The chemical com- 
pany has dominated the economy of the 
city and employed most of its labor force 
almost from its inception. Change in pro- 
duction technology has been fairly continu- 
ous during the history of this firm with the 
direction of change being toward increas- 
ingly automatic operation. The term “‘auto- 
mation,” as it is used in this paper, refers 
to the integration of production processes 
through the use of automatic materials- 
handling and automatic control devices. In 
this sense, chemical-processing is among the 
most highly automated American industries. 

Table 1 indicates that there has been a 
high proportion of professionals in the la- 
bor force of this community for more than 
twenty years and that the proportion con- 
tinues to increase more rapidly than in the 
typical small city. Certain other changes in 
the occupational composition of this city 
are also exaggerations of national and small 
city trends, such as, for example, the sharp 
decline in the proportion of operatives and 
laborers. The index of net redistribution in- 
dicates that changes in the occupational 
structure have been much greater than 
those occurring nationally or in the average 
small city over the twenty-year period 
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1940-60 but that the more radical changes 
had taken place in the earlier decade, Com- 
parison of Table 1 and Figure 1, however, 
suggests that some of these changes re- 
sulted from factors other than change in 
the composition of the chemical-plant work 
force. Thus, for example, the large change 
that occurred during the 1940’s was not 
the result of the relatively slight change 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION IN CITY STUDIED AND 
OTHER CITIES OF 10,000-50,000* 


1940 1950 1960 











Professional and tech- 
nical: 
City studied. ........ 
Mean, small cities. ... 
Managers, proprietors 
and officials: 


19.2%] 25.2%} 28.7% 
9.9 | 11.3° | 13.7 

















City studied......... 9.0 | 10.7 | 10.4 

Mean, small cities....} 11.6 | 12.1 | 11.1 
Clerical and sales: 

City studied. ........ 17.6 | 23.0 į 21.9 

Mean, small cities....1 22.0 | 23.3 | 25.2 
Craftsmen: 

City studied......... 14.4 | 14.6 | 13.8 

Mean, small cities....| 12.9 | 14.9 | 14.0 
Operatives: 

City studied......... 20.3 | 14.6 | 12.0 

Mean, small cities. ...| 21.5 | 20.9 | 18.6 
Private-household work- 

ers: 

City studied......... 5.9 2.3 4.0 

Mean, small cities....] 6.5 3.4 Sat 
Service workers: 

City studied......... 7.9 7.1 7.0 

Mean, small cities....} 6.5 8.3 9.2 
Laborers: 

City studied. .......- 5:7 25 2.2 

Mean, small cities. ...] 7.2 5.8 4.5 

1940- 1950- 1940~ 
50 60 60 
Index of net redistribu- 
tion:t 
City studied......... 13.3%} 5.2%} 15.2% 
Mean, small cities....| 6.1 5.5 9.9 


* Based on a 5 per cent systematic sample of all urban places 
with populations ranging between 10,000 and 50,000 during the 
entire period 1940-60 (source: U.S. Census). 


„t Computed as the index of dissimilarity between the occu- 
pational distributions for any two dates. The index is one-half 
of the absolute values of the differences between the occupa- 
tional differences for any two dates, taken occupation by occu- 
pation. This index is derived from Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Change 
in the Occupational Structure of the United States, 1910 to 
1950,” in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (eds.), Cities and 
Society (New York: Free Press, 1957), p. 425. 
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taking place in the occupational composi- 
tion of the plant labor force. Rather, sim- 
ple expansion of the plant labor force 
brought about major changes in the occu- 
pational structure of the community. Less 
than half of the plant employees live within 
the corporate limits of the city. As the work 
force doubled between 1940 and 1950, new 
hourly workers increasingly commuted 
from the surrounding area, but new salaried 
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annexation dampened the effect of such 
changes during the fifties. 

The automated technology of the chemi- 
cal-processing plant is, similarly, not the 
only factor producing changes in the com- 
position of the plant work force. There 
have been organizational changes that in- 
creased efficiency of production, an expan- 
sion of research operations, and also growth 
in the corporate home office which is lo- 


Percent 


pr see aie and Lead Workers 


~ 
Laborers “O~.__ 


eee 2 


Service Workers 





1940 1950 1962 


Fic. 1.—Percentage distribution by major occupational category for chemical-plant work force, 1930-62. 
Left, white-collar categories; right, blue-collar categories. 


workers, especially the professionals, settled 
within the city. During the fifties, the two 
major changes in the occupational composi- 
tion of the plant, an increase in the propor- 
tion of professionals and a decrease in the 
proportion of operatives, were not fully re- 
flected in the community occupational dis- 
tribution because an expansion of the city 
limits brought a disproportionate number 
of blue-collar workers into the city. Thus 
differential residence patterns exaggerated 
technologically induced changes in occupa- 
tional composition during the forties, and 


cated in the same city. Automation has 
contributed, however, to the demand for 
professionals and has, more importantly, 
increased the proportion of professionals by 
decreasing the demand for semiskilled ma- 
chine operators. Figure 2 presents a rough 
productivity measure and suggests the role 
that technological change has played in 
shaping the character of the work force in 
this firm. While sales have increased by 
50 per cent in the past ten years, the hourly 
work force has remained relatively con- 
stant. Interviews with industrial engineers, 
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personnel officers, and other officials in the 
firm also support the assertion that auto- 
mation has contributed to the professionali- 
zation of the work force. 

Recent studies suggest that a decrease 
in functional specialization or in the degree 


Salaried 
Workers 


1930 1935 1940 





1945 
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bor—decreasing functional specialization 
and an increase in the proportion of pro- 
fessionals in the labor force—is in marked 
contrast with the findings of earlier com- 
munity studies dealing with the impact of 
change in production technology. The dilu- 


Hourly Workers 


1950 1955 1960 


Fic. 2.—Sales and employment of hourly and salaried workers, indicating the ratio of yearly figures to 
1930 figures. The Sales line is sales and transfers at market price from the community location, adjusted to 
1939 dollars. Comparison of sales and hourly employment gives a rough indication of productivity. How- 
ever, the picture of increased productivity is somewhat exaggerated, since increasing value added to products 
prior to shipment to this location has not been taken into account. The Hourly and Salaried employment lines 


are based on monthly means for the year. 


of division of labor accompanies the inte- 
gration of production processes resulting 
from automation.’ While there has not been 
a decrease in the number of job titles in 
the particular plant we studied, there does 
appear to be a decrease in the degree of 
difference among the actual tasks per- 
formed under different job titles. 

This pattern of change in division of la- 


® Faunce, op. cit. 


tion of skills and the emergence of an in- 
dustrial proletariat is a well-documented 
aspect of the early stages of the industriali- 
zation process. The development of spe- 
cial-purpose machinery, which produced 
the breakup of craft skills, also resulted in 
increased functional specialization and an 
increase in the number of semiskilled occu- 
pational specialties. 


Lynd, of. cit, pp. 39-89; Warner and Low, 
op. cit, pp. 54-89. 
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COMMUNITY STRATIFICATION PATTERNS 


What are the implications of these dif- 
ferences in patterns of division of labor for 
community class, status, and power struc- 
tures? Earlier community studies, like 
those conducted in Middletown and Yankee 
City, describe some distinct changes in 
stratification patterns that accompanied in- 
dustrialization and its attendant changes in 
occupational structure. 

In the period of craft production preced- 
ing industrialization, craft workers were 
highly respected, politically influential, and 
well paid. The age-skill hierarchy provided 
a Clearly defined mobility channel and a 
status structure in which there were no 
large gaps between different status levels in 
the community. With the advent of mass- 
production technology, accumulation of 
wealth and commodity display supplanted 
craftsmanship as the basis. for status as- 
signment. Business-class mobility models 
were substituted for previous patterns. A 
distinct cleavage in the status structure de- 
veloped between the increasingly wealthy 
entrepreneurial elite and the rest of the 
community. Community power, both in the 
sense of influence and in the sense of oc- 
cupancy of important decision-making po- 
sitions, was increasingly concentrated in 
the hands of the entrepreneur. These 
changes along with the growing imperson- 
ality of employer-employee relations, re- 
sulted in increased social-class cleavage and 
identification. 

Our data suggest that the stratifica- 
tion patterns accompanying contemporary 
changes in the division of labor may be 
quite different from these. The data were 
collected through interviews with samples 
of people drawn from the occupational 
categories showing the greatest rate of 
change in the community. The samples 
were drawn in this way under the assump- 
tion that the differences between the re- 
sponses of people in occupations that are 
increasing and those that are decreasing as 
a proportion of the labor force would pro- 
vide evidence regarding the direction of 
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change in the community. Two samples were 
drawn from expanding occupations; a sam- 
ple of 100 professionals, mostly chemists 
and engineers, and a sample of 100 labo- 
ratory and production technicians. A sample 
of 150 persons was drawn from occupations 
that are decreasing as a proportion of the 
work force, such as semiskilled machine 
operatives. The three samples were drawn 
randomly from lists of employees of the 
chemical-processing firm. Only persons liv- 
ing in the city were included in the origi- 
nal lists. 

Interviews were eventually conducted 
with 95 of the professionals, 95 of the tech- 
nicians, and 137 of the other hourly-rated 
workers.!° The primary focus of the inter- 
view was upon information regarding atti- 
tudes toward the community; patterns of 
participation in community activities; and 
class, status, and power arrangements. Sup- 
plementary information was also collected 
through loosely structured interviews with 
29 community leaders in major appointive 
and elective positions in the community. 

Our data suggest that a stratification sys- 
tem with characteristics like those attrib- 
uted above to a period of professionaliza- 
tion is emerging in this community. With 
respect to status criteria and mobility pat- 
terns, recognition in one’s field appears in 
the process of becoming more important 
than either occupancy of important organi- 
zational positions or commodity display. 
Our respondents were asked what they 
would have to do to feel that they had got- 
ten ahead or were a success. Of the pro- 
fessionals, who are already the largest oc- 
cupational group in the community and are 
the most rapidly expanding, 42 per cent 
gave responses like making a contribution 
to knowledge, gaining recognition in one’s 
field, gaining the respect of colleagues, and 
other achievements related to intrinsic as- 
pects of work. Twenty-one per cent de- 
fined getting ahead in terms of promotion 

Of the twenty-three persons who were not 
interviewed, twelve were refusals, six had moved 


away, four were ill or deceased, and one could 
not be contacted. 
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to a better job, while 24 per cent men- 
tioned increased income or more material 
possessions. The modal response for both 
the technicians and the hourly workers was 
security in the sense of having a steady 
income, being out of debt, or having money 
in the bank, The technicians, however, were 
approximately twice as likely as the work- 
ers to mention promotion as a definition of 
getting ahead and gave responses related to 
recognition in their field more than five 
times as often. These data are summarized 
in Table 2. 

Additional support for our hypothesis is 
provided by the responses to the following 
question: “Different people regard different 
kinds of things as important in life. When 
you think about what really matters to you, 
what would you say are the central interests 
in your life?” Achievement-oriented re- 
sponses to this question are interpreted 
here as the equivalent of statements regard- 
ing criteria for status assignment. Among 
the categories of response was one that in- 
cluded any reference to non-economic as- 
pects of work and another made up of ref- 
erences to increased income or standard of 
living. Sixty-eight per cent of the profession- 
als listed aspects of work other than income 
as a central life interest, while only 26 per 
cent mentioned higher income. Both the 
technicians and workers mentioned higher 
standard of living more often than intrinsic- 
ally work-related goals, but the margin of 
difference was much smaller for the tech- 
nicians. 

Our data suggest, however, that bureau- 
cratic-mobility patterns are also important. 
In response to the question, “What sort of 
goals have you set for yourself in your 
work or career?” 37 per cent of the profes- 
sionals referred to goals representing intra- 
positional mobility, such as gaining recog- 
nition in one’s field, but an equal propor- 
tion mentioned promotion or other goals 
related to interpositional mobility. (Only 
6 per cent listed economic objectives.) Also, 
in response to a forced-choice question re- 
garding preference for advancement by 
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moving into a supervisory job or by gain- 
ing recognition for technical competence in 
their present jobs, 47 per cent of the pro- 
fessionals indicated a preference for super- 
visory work, while 48 per cent preferred 
recognition for technical competence. Tak- 
ing all of our data into account, however, 
it appears that the professional-mobility 
model is becoming increasingly predomi- 
nant and that, while the bureaucratic mod- 
el may be a close second, the entrepre- 


TABLE 2 


“THE PHRASE ‘GETTING AHEAD IN THE WORLD’ 
MEANS DIFFERENT THINGS TO DIFFERENT 
PEOPLE. WHAT WOULD You HAVE To Do 
TO FEEL THAT YOU HAD GOTTEN AHEAD OR 
WERE A SUCCESS?” 


z More In- 
Recogni- | Promo- 
tion in tion to core i p : 
One's | Better | Material |Security 
Field Job ` 
s1ons 
Professionals 
(N=95)....| 42%* 21% 24% 21% 
Technicians 
(N=95)....| 16 24 23 32 
Workers (N = 
ESTA A 3 12 22 52 


* Percentages do not total 100 because more than one an- 
swer was coded for each respondent and not all coding cate- 
gories are included in the table. The percentages are of row rather 
than column frequencies. 


neurial model that characterized the early 
stages of industrialization is a distant third 
and is falling further behind. 

Power arrangements also appear to ap- 
proximate those we would expect in a com- 
munity with a high proportion of profes- 
sionals in its labor force. The professionals 
are more active in community affairs than 
either of the other groups, and the workers 
are least active by a considerable margin. 
Increasing influence in the community has 
apparently accompanied the high level of 
community involvement of professionals. 
Our respondents were asked whom they 
would go to see if they wanted to get some 
action started on any local problem. Fifty- 
eight per cent of those who could answer 
the question listed persons with profes- 
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sional backgrounds. In response to a ques- 
tion dealing with occupational groups that 
have had most to do with bringing about 
change in the community, 37 per cent of 
the combined samples mentioned salaried 
professionals; 27 per cent, executives and 
managers; and 21 per cent, merchants and 
businessmen. The remaining 15 per cent of 
the responses were scattered among five 
other occupational categories. In response 
to another question, a slight majority of 
the respondents reported that they had ob- 
served little or no change in the amount of 
influence of any occupational group in the 
community. Among those who reported in- 
creased influence for any occupation, how- 
ever, almost twice as many listed salaried 
professionals as any other group. Among 
those who reported decreased influence for 
any occupation, two groups, merchants 
and industrial managers, were mentioned 
much more frequently than any of the 
others. These are precisely the occupa- 
tional groups who reportedly became 
more powerful as a result of earlier changes 
in production technology. Salaried profes- 
sionals were mentioned as having decreas- 
ing influence by less than 1 per cent of the 
respondents. 

Professionals appear to recognize their 
power in the community. In response to the 
question, “Do you think that people like 
yourself have much to say about how prob- 
lems are handled or how the city is run 
generally?” 74 per cent of the professionals 
answered “yes” without any qualification 
and another 14 per cent gave a qualified 
but affirmative answer. Only 39 per cent of 
the technicians and 42 per cent of the 
workers gave an unqualified affirmative re- 
sponse. 

The data presented so far suggest that 
professionals are perceived as having more 
influence than either the “bureaucrats” or 
the “entrepreneurs” in this community. 
There may be some bias in these responses 
since our samples were not drawn from the 
whole community but only from occupa- 
tions that are increasing or decreasing as a 
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proportion of the labor force. People in 
primarily bureaucratic or entrepreneurial 
positions are not represented among our re- 
spondents since they are a relatively stable 
segment of the labor force. The opinions 
expressed by our respondents, however, are 
consistent with the views of the community 
leaders who were interviewed, except that 
the latter attributed somewhat more influ- 
ence to corporation executives, Fourteen of 
the twenty-nine community leaders inter- 
viewed selected executives as the most in- 
fluential group in the community, while 
eleven chose professionals. 

The opinions of our respondents are also 
consistent with data regarding the occupa- 
tional composition of those holding elective 
offices in the community. These data are 
summarized in Table 3. Professionals are 
the predominant occupational group in 
these positions currently, and, if the trend 
suggested by the data continues, they will 
be increasingly predominant in the future. 
Industrial executives or local merchants 
may still wield power behind the scenes, 
but at least at the level of “on-stage” power 
the professionals appear to have taken 
over, 

One of the most consistently reported 
findings from studies of communities un- 
dergoing industrialization is increased class 
cleavage. Our data suggest much less class 
cleavage than these earlier studies and in- 
dicate that class identification may be de- 

4 Schulze reports an instance of withdrawal of 
industrial executives from participation in com- 
munity affairs. He interprets this finding as re- 
sulting from a policy of non-involvement of ab- 
sentee-owned corporations in the affairs of 
the communities in which they are located. Cf. 
Robert O. Schuize, “Economic Dominants in 
Community Power Structure,” American So- 
ciological Review (February, 1958), pp. 3-9. 
Other studies have found economic leaders highly 
involved in the power structure of communities 
where there are locally owned industries. Cf. 
William H. Form and Delbert C. Miller, Indusiry, 
Labor and Community (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1960), p. 310. In spite of the fact that the 
chemical firm in the city we studied is locally 


owned, professionals are much more active than 
executives in community affairs, 


ot 
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creasing. Warner and Low cite the organi- 
zational strike in the shoe industry as evi- 
dence of increased social distance between 
classes in Yankee City. Various other stud- 
ies use strikes as an index of class cleavage. 
There have been only two strikes since the 
union was organized in the community that 
we studied. One was a two-day wildcat 
strike in 1941. The other was a more pro- 
longed strike in 1948 in which the strike 
vote carried, however, by only 54 per cent 
of the workers who voted. 

Earlier studies also suggest that the elimi- 
nation of middle-status craft positions tend- 
ed to increase the cleavage between people 
in working-class occupations and those in 


in the five years preceding our study. Ag- 
ing is generally regarded as an important 
factor producing conservatism in political 
and economic views. A majority of the peo- 
ple in working-class positions in our sample 
indicated that they were either Republi- 
cans or politically independent. Most of 
them also labeled their political and eco- 
nomic views as conservative or middle of 
the road. Only 22 per cent of the workers 
identified themselves as liberals. Of those in 
all three samples who reported any change 
in their views, a majority indicated that 
they were becoming increasingly conserva- 
tive. Almost three-fourths of the combined 
samples reported that there was little differ- 


TABLE 3 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTED OFFICIALS,* 1930-62 


1935- 1940- 1945- 1950- | 1955- 
39 44 49 54 62 


eaa ae a Sore ee C Á 


Executives and managers....... 28% 

Salaried professionals........... 

Small business and independent 
professionals.............-055 

Blue collaysiwscacnccs athens 29 


27% | 13% | 22% | 23% | 22% 
38 53 55 64 


19 23 17 13 14 
28 26 8 8 0 


* City council, school board, and, prior to 1945, the mayor. 


higher status positions. The growing num- 
ber of technicians required by more ad- 
vanced industrial technology would appear 
to fill this gap somewhat. The data in Fig- 
ure 1 show that the increase in the propor- 
tion of technicians and clerical workers, 
who also fall in the margin between higher 
and lower status groups in the community, 
has more than made up for the decline in 
skilled craftsmen and that the technicians 
are increasing recently at a rate second 
only the professionals. 

To the extent that technological ad- 
vances decrease demand for people in work- 
ing-class positions, they have another im- 
portant effect upon class structure. Young 
replacements for older workers are not 
hired, and the result is an aging working 
class. The average age of non-salaried 
workers in the chemical-processing firm 
that we studied increased from 37.2 to 41.2 


ence between Republicans and Democrats 
on local issues. While there were a number 
of statistically significant differences be- 
tween professionals and workers on specific 
political or economic issues, a majority of 
all three samples did not perceive any great 
difference between social classes in this 
community in their general political and 
economic attitudes. 

Class identification does not appear to 
be strong in this community either. Only 
5 per cent of the three samples saw politi- 
cal parties as class based. Also, in answer 
to an open-ended question asking for a ref- 
erent to the phrase “people like me,” only 
18 per cent of the respondents used social 
class or class-related designations other 
than occupation. Of those who did, signifi- 
cantly fewer were professionals, suggesting 
even less class identification as the direc- 
tion of change. The respondents were also 
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asked to name their social class using the 
question developed originally by Richard 
' Centers. Our data, in comparison with 
Centers’, indicate a stronger tendency for 
both professionals and workers to call 
themselves middle class. Responses to var- 
ious questions suggest that the basis on 
which these class distinctions are made is, 
increasingly, amount of formal education. 
It is not our contention that automation 
has eliminated class differences. Social 
classes in the sense of political and eco- 
nomic interest groups having different 
styles of life are still very much in evidence 
in this community. It does appear, how- 
ever, that the social distance between 
classes, the amount of class conflict, and 
the importance of class identification are 
not so great as in communities at earlier 
stages in the industrialization process. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, data from a community in 
which the major employer is a highly auto- 
mated chemical-processing firm have been 
compared with findings from community 
studies dealing with the effects of earlier 
stages in the evolution of industrial produc- 
tion technology. The occupational structure 
and the stratification patterns in the com- 
munity we studied differ markedly from 
those reported in earlier studies. The di- 
rection of change suggested by this com- 
parison can also be seen in the contrast 
between the attitudes and participation in 
community activities of professionals and 
technicians, who constitute an increasing 
proportion of the community labor force, 
and semiskilled workers, who are declining 
as a proportion of this labor force. Both 
the intercommunity comparisons and the 
pattern of change within the community 
we studied point to the development of a 
more cosmopolitan, occupationally based 
status-assignment system, increasing in- 
volvement of professionals in community 
power structure, and decreased social-class 
cleavage and identification, 

Our concern is not limited to change 
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within this particular community. We are 
suggesting that a shift toward the pattern 
of social stratification we have described 
is a general tendency in industrial commu- 
nities. The findings of this study are, of . 
course, insufficient to support such an as- 
sertion. 

The community we studied does, how- 
ever, contain a relatively unique set of 
attributes that are representative of the 
direction of change in industrial societies. 
Almost half of the male labor force in this 
community is employed by a company 
whose organizational structure typifies the 
direction of change in contemporary indus- 
trial firms, The predominant type of pro- 
duction technology in this industry, that 
is, a production system integrated through 
the use of automatic control devices and 
materials-handling, represents the direction 
of change in most major American indus- 
tries. The pattern of change in labor-force 
composition in this community can be easi- 
ly discerned as the dominant trend in na-~ 
tional labor-force statistics. 

We regard the research reported here as 
a case study of a community that in cer- 
tain important respects has already arrived 
at the early stages of a period of profes- 
sionalization toward which much of the rest 
of the society appears to be moving. The 
assertion that the contrast between our. 
data and those of earlier studies represents 
a direction of change in industrial commu- 
nities rests upon the following three as- 
sumptions: (1) that class, status, and pow- 
er arrangements are in large part a func- 
tion of the organizational structure, pro- 
duction technology, and form of division of 
labor in industrial communities; (2) that 
the evolution of these community attributes 
tends to occur as a particular sequence of 
developmental phases; and (3) that the 
community we studied and those studied 
earlier are typical of communities to be 
found at different phases in this sequence. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Tradition and Modernity: Misplaced Polarities 
in the Study of Social Change’ 


Joseph R. Gusfield 


ABSTRACT 


“Tradition” and “modernity” are widely used as polar opposites in a linear theory of social change. 
This theory is examined in the light of Indian and other materials on development. Seven fallacies in 
this contrast usage are presented. It is incorrect to view traditional societies as static, normatively con- 
sistent, or structurally homogeneous. The relations between the traditional and the modern do not 
necessarily involve displacement, conflict, or exclusiveness. Modernity does not necessarily weaken 
tradition. Both tradition and modernity form the bases of ideologies and movements in which the polar 
opposites are converted into aspirations, but traditional forms may supply support for, as well as 


against, change. 


While riding the Kodama express from 
Tokyo to Kyoto several years ago, I saw 
what might be taken as a symbolic expres- 
sion of transitional development. The Japa- 
nese passenger in the seat across from mine 
had made himself comfortable during his 
nap by unlacing his shoes and pulling his 
socks partly off. Half in and half out of 
both shoes and socks, he seemed to make a 
partial commitment to the Western world 
which his clothing implied. One could only 
wonder about his future direction either 
back into his shoes and socks or out of 
them and into sandals and bare feet. 

This particular example has been chosen 
- because it accentuates the idea of change 
in contemporary new nations and economi- 
cally growing societies as one which entails 
a linear movement from a traditional past 
toward a modernized future.* A significant 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association, Chicago, September 
2, 1965. 


2 There is a wide literature analyzing concepts 
of tradition and modernity or development. Lead- 
ing efforts to conceptualize these societal types 
are W. W. Rostov, The Stages of Economic 
Growth (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1960); Gabriel Almond and James Coleman, The 
Politics of Developing Areas (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960), chap. i; Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society (Glen- 
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assumption in this model of change is that 
existing institutions and values, the con- 
tent of tradition, are impediments to 
changes and are obstacles to moderniza- 
tion. It is with this assumption that our 
paper is concerned. We wish to call atten- 
tion to the manifold variations in the rela- 
tion between traditional forms and new 
institutions and values, variations whose 
possibilities are either denied or hidden by 
the polarity of the traditional-modern mod- 
el of social change. We want, further, to 
explore the uses of tradition and modernity 
as explicit ideologies operating in the con- 
text of politics in new nations. Our mate- 
rials are largely drawn from modern India, 
although we shall refer to other Asian and 
African countries as well, 

The concepts of economic development 
and of economic modernization have now 
been generalized to many areas of national 
life by social scientists. There is now a dis- 
cussion of communication development, ed- 
ucational development, and, most widely 
used, of political development. While these 
are sometimes used to relate specific insti- 
tutions to economic growth and develop- 

*See the various volumes published by Prince- 
ton University Press under the series title “Studies 
in Political Development.” Also see A. F. K. 


Organski, The Stages of Political Development 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1965). 
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ment as possible correlative influences or 
effects, they are also utilized as independ- 
ent concepts. Some writers have viewed 
political modernization as implying the 
necessary framework within which nation- 
hood can be achieved and operate. Others 
have seen certain institutions and political 
values as inherently valuable and legiti- 
mate perspectives toward change.* 

At the same time that the concept of 
development has become generalized, a 
large number of specific studies of new 
nations (many to be discussed here) have 
made us aware of the wide variety of out- 
comes and possibilities for change and con- 
tinuity. These have led to a more critical 
appreciation of the many possible interre- 
lations between new and old aspects of so- 
cial, economic, and political life. The view 
that tradition and innovation are necessari- 
ly in conflict has begun to seem overly 
abstract and unreal. 

In the study of economic growth we have 
come to be aware that Weber’s conception 
of traditional versus rational economic be- 
havior is a great distortion of the realities 
of many concrete situations. In the study 
of political alternatives and possibilities we 
have become sensitive to the, reifying ef- 


“We can distinguish several different uses of 
the concept “political development.” Sometimes it 
is used as functional to economic development. 
Here the writer seeks to determine the political 
conditions essential to support effective economic 
change. For one example, see Wilfred Malenbaum, 
“Economic Factors and Political Development,” 
Annals, CCCLVIII (March, 1965), 41-51; in the 
same volume, Lucien Pye uses the concept as in- 
dependent of economic forms but gives it a sub- 
stantive content (see Pye, “The Concept of Polit- 
ical Development,” Annals, CCCLVIII [March, 
1965]}). Shils gives the concept of “modernity” a 
meaning closer to that of a goal toward which 
political elites aspire. This makes concern for a 
given state of society a perspective rather than 
an empirical theory and is thus closer to the use 
we make of it in the last section of this paper. 
“Qur central concern will be with the vicissitudes 
of the aspiration toward the establishment of a 
political society” (Edward Shils, “On the Com- 
parative Study of the New States,” in C. Geertz 
[ed.], Old Societies and New States [New York: 
Free Press, 1963], pp. 1-26, at p. 6). 
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fect of unilinear theories. They make An- 
glo-American political forms either inevita- 
ble or necessarily superior outcomes of 
political processes in new nations. Func- 
tional theories of political and economic 
development now seem less viable.® An 
emphasis on what Shils calls the issue of 
consensus at the macrosociological level 
leads to a concern for how pre-existing val- 
ues and structures can provide bases for 
identification with and commitment to larg- 
er social frameworks than those of segmen- 
tal groups and primordial loyalties.6 Here 
traditional symbols and leadership forms 
can be vital parts of the value bases sup- 
porting modernizing frameworks. 

In exploring the concepts of tradition 
and modernity we shall discuss the assump- 
tions of conflict between them. These as- 
sumptions are inconsistent with recent 
studies which will reveal a wide range of 
possible alternatives and show that “tradi- 
tion” is a more specific and ambiguous phe- 
nomenon than usually realized. 


FALLACIES IN THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
TRADITIONAL-MODERN POLARITY 


In assuming that new economic and politi- 
cal processes face an unchanging and uni- 
form body of institutional procedures and 
cultural values, the linear theory of change 
greatly distorts the history and variety of 
civilizations. In this section we will ex- 
amine seven assumptions of this theory and 
indicate the difficulties in its use. 


FALLACY I: DEVELOPING SOCIETIES HAVE BEEN 
STATIC SOCIETIES 


It is fallacious to assume that a tradi- 
tional society has always existed in its pres- 
ent form or that the recent past represents 
an unchanged situation. What is seen to- 


* Moore has suggested that we now know that 
a variety of political forms are capable of both 
congruence and conflict with economic develop- 
ment (Wilbert Moore, Social Change [Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963], p. 112). 


8 This is a major problem discussed in Clifford 
Geertz (ed.), op. cit. See especially papers by Shils, 
Geertz, D. Apter, and M. Marriott. 


TRADITION AND MODERNITY 


day and labeled as the “traditional soci- 
ety” is often itself a product of change. 
The conquests of foreign powers and the 
growth of social and cultural movements 
deeply influenced the character of family 
life, religious belief and practice, and social 
structure in India over many centuries.’ 
Islamic civilization provided vital alterna- 
tives to caste and to political groupings. 
The impact of British culture and institu- 
tions has been immense.® Even India’s caste 
system has by no means been a fixed and 
invariant system.? 

The conception of India as a non-indus- 
trial and agricultural society, only now 
opened to industrialism, also needs revision. 
The decline of native Indian industries in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was a consequence of the protec- 
tion of British textile manufacturers, then 
spearheading the Industrial Revolution in 
England. The shift of both rural and urban 
artisans to the land was an important in- 
gredient in the buildup of an agricultural 
surplus population. Even the system of 
land tenure in existence just before inde- 
pendence was the product of fairly recent 
changes.!° To speak of the traditional feu- 
dal structure of India is to confuse recent 
history with past history. Tradition has 
been open to change before its present en- 
counters with the West and with purpose- 
ful, planned change. 


TFor a critical analysis and refinement of those 
views of India based on Hindu scriptures, as were 
those of Max Weber, see M. N. Srinivas, Caste in 
Modern India (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1962), especially Introduction and chaps. i and 
xii. A similar point is made in Harold Gould, “The 
West’s Real Debt to the East,” Quest (January— 
March, 1962), pp. 31-39. 


® Percival Spears, India (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1960); Charles Heimsath, 
Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1964), chap. i; Srinivas, op. cit., chap. v; Gould, 
op. cit. 


° Srinivas, op. cit.; Bernard Cohn, “Power, Land 
and Social Relations in 19th Century Banaras” 
(Paper presented at meeting of the American 
Asian Studies Society, Washington, D.C., 1964). 
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FALLACY 2: TRADITIONAL CULTURE IS A CON- 
SISTENT BODY OF NORMS AND VALUES 


In elaborating the distinction and inter- 
action between the “great tradition” of 
urban centers and the “little tradition” of 
village communities, anthropologists have 
called our attention to the diversity and 
the existence of alternatives in what has 
been supposed to be a uniform body of 
rules and values. We must avoid accepting 
the written and intellectualized versions of 
a culture as only the literate form of 4 com- 
mon set of beliefs and behavior patterns.’ 
The distinction between “popular” religion 
and the religion of the literati elite has long 
been a recognition of this difficulty in char- 
acterizing the “religion” of a society. 

Even within the literate forms of a tra- 
dition, inconsistency and opposition are 
marked; the Sermon on the Mount and 
The Wealth of Nations are both part of 
Western culture. Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism are Christian religions, and even 
within the single Church of Peter, diverse 
monastic orders have expressed a catho- 
licity of values. Hindu philosophical and 
religious teaching is consistent with a num- 
ber of diverse orientations to life. The 


OR, C. Dutt, Economic History of India (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1908), pp. 32, 261; 
S. Bhattacharya, East India Company and the 
Economy of Bengal (London: Luzac, 1954), pp. 
158-59; Vikas Misra, Hinduism and Economic 
Growth (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 
chap. iii; Milton Singer, “Changing Craft Tradi- 
tions in India,” in W. Moore and A. Feldman 
(eds.), Labor Commitment and Social Change 
in Development Areas (New York: SSRC, 1960), 
pp. 258-76; Neil Smelser, Social Change in the 
Industrial Revolution (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959), pp, 109-16; Robert Fryken- 
burg, “Traditional Processes of Power: Land Con- 
trol in Andrha” (Paper presented to the meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies Society, 
Washington, D.C., 1964); Daniel Thorner, The 
Agrarian Prospect in India (Delhi: University 
Press, 1956). 


“In a study of religious behavior among low- 
caste sweepers, Pauline Kolenda has recently pre- 
sented a vivid picture of the differences in the 
Hinduism of higher and of lower social levels 
(“Religious Anxiety and Hindu Fate,” Journal of 
Asian Studies, XXIII [June, 1964], 71-82). 
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doctrine of the four eskramas, for example, 
conceives of the good life as one in which 
men pursue different values at different 
stages in the life cycle.1? 

The importance of this diversity is that 
it provides legitimizing principles for a wide 
set of alternative forms of behavior. This 
point has been rather convincingly made 
in the recent discussion of economic devel- 
opment and cultural values in India.8 
Neither the behavior of popular religion 
nor teachings of the scriptures are devoid 
of moral bases for materialistic motivations 
or for disciplined and rational pursuit of 
wealth. Everyone need not be a sadhu 
(holy man) at all times. 


FALLACY 3: TRADITIONAL SOCIETY IS A 
HOMOGENEOUS SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Like other societies, Indian society has 
institutionalized different styles of life in 
different groups, both within and without 
the caste system. Such divisions of labor 
make it possible for specific communal and 
status groups to be the bearers of traditions 
which differ from the dominant streams yet 
enable valued social functions to be per- 
formed. While Weber referred to “the Prot- 
estant ethic,” the specific sects who carried 
the ethic were by no means typical of all 
Protestant groups.1* The role of foreign 
and pariah peoples has often been com- 
mented upon as a source of economic 

"For a description of the doctrine of Ashramas, 


see K. M. Sen, Hinduism (London: Penguin 
Books, 1961), chap. iii. 


38 Milton Singer, “Cultural Values in India’s 
Economic Development,” Annals, CCCV (May, 
1956), 81-91. See the clash of viewpoints among 
Goheen, Singer, and Srinivas in the discussion of 
“India’s Cultural Values and Economic Develop- 
ment,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, VIII (October, 1958), 1-13. Vikas Misra 
(op. cit.), similarly to Singer and Srinivas, does 
not see the cultural elements of Hinduism as an 
impediment to economic growth. 


“For an account of the atypicality of Quaker 
economic rationality among American colonials, 
see F, B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting 
House; The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Phila- 
delphia, 1682-1763 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948). 
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growth, innovation, and entrepreneurial be- 
havior,/> The Jews in Europe, the Muslims 
in West Africa, the Chinese in Indonesia, 
and the East Indians in East Africa are 
examples of groups whose marginality has 
rendered them able to engage in the imper- 
sonality of market behavior and to remain 
aloof from the status consumption demands 
of the indigenous population. In India, the 
Parsees and the Jains have been potent car- 
riers of economic innovation and the devel- 
opment of large-scale industrial production. 

Generalizations about the anti-economic 
character of the Hindu traditions lose sight 
of the provision for specific groups which 
are ethically capable of carrying a logic 
of economic growth and change. Within the 
caste system of Hinduism, the wuntoucha- 
bles have been able to perform tabooed oc- 
cupations necessary to the economy. Other 
castes have developed traditions of business 
and commerce which, although dishonored 
in Hindu “tradition,” are permissible and 
even obligatory for the Marwari, the Chet- 
tiar, and the Baniya. It is their very legiti- 
mation within existing structure that per- 
mits their acceptance and implementation 
of innovating economic behavior. 


FALLACY 4: OLD TRADITIONS ARE DISPLACED 
BY NEW CHANGES 


The capacity of old and new cultures 
and structures to exist without conflict and 
even with mutual adaptations is a frequent 
phenomenon of social change; the old is not 
necessarily replaced by the new. The ac- 
ceptance of a new product, a new religion, 
a new mode of decision-making does not 
necessarily lead to the disappearance of the 
older form. New forms may only increase 
the range of alternatives. Both magic and 
medicine can exist side by side, used alter- 
natively by the same people. 


% Sheldon Stryker, “Social Structure and Preju- 
dice,’ Social Problems, VI (1959), 340-54; 
Bert Hoselitz, “Main Concepts in the Analysis of 
the Social Implications of Technical Change,” in 
Hoselitz and Moore, Industrialization and Society 
(New York: UNESCO, 1963), pp. 11-29, espe- 
cially pp. 24-28. 


TRADITION AND MODERNITY 


The syncretism of inconsistent elements 
has long been noted in the acceptance of 
religious usages and beliefs. Paganism and 
Catholicism have often achieved a mutual 
tolerance into a new form of ritualism 
drawn from each in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries.16 The “great tradition” of the urban 
world in India has by no means pushed 
aside the “little tradition” of the village 
as they made contact. Interaction has led 
to a fusion and mutual penetration.17 We 
have become increasingly aware that the 
outcome of modernizing processes and tra- 
ditional forms is often an admixture in 
which each derives a degree of support from 
the other, rather than a clash of opposites. 


FALLACY §: TRADITIONAL AND MODERN FORMS 
ARE ALWAYS IN CONFLICT 


The abstraction of a “traditional society” 
as a type separate from a specific historical 
and cultural setting ignores the diversity of 
content in specific traditions which influ- 
ence the acceptance, rejection, or fusion of 
modernist forms. Japan is unlike the West- 
ern societies in the ways in which “feudal- 
ism” and industrial development have been 
fused to promote economic growth.t8 Com- 
mitment to emperor and to family, a col- 


1 For one account of such syncretisms, see Rob- 
ert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chi- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1941), chap. 


+ 


ix 


x «While elements of the great tradition have 
become parts of local festivals, they do not appear 
to have entered village festival custom ‘at the 
expense of’? much that is or was the little tradi- 
tion. Instead we see evidence of accretion in a 
transmutation form without apparent replace- 
ment and without rationalization of the accumu- 
lated and transformed elements” (McKim Marri- 
ott, “Little Communities in an Indigenous Civili- 
zation,” in M. Marriott [ed.] Village India [Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955], p. 196). 


18 For some analyses of this phenomenon in Ja- 
pan, see Reinhard Bendix, Nation-Building and 
Citizenship (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965), chap. vi; Robert Scalapino, “Ideology and 
Modernization: The Japanese Case,” in D. Apter 
(ed.), Ideology and Discontent (New York: Free 
Press, 1965), pp. 93-127; Everett Hagen, On the 
Theory of Social Change (Homewood, Hi.: Dor- 
sey Press, 1962), chap. xiv. 
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lectivistic orientation, and a high degree of 
vertical immobility have been factors sup- 
porting social and economic change in the 
Japanese context while they appear to have 
been factors producing resistance in the 
individualistic culture of the West. In this 
context the hardened commitment of labor 
to a specific employer operated to pro- 
mote economic growth while the same proc- 
ess appeared an impediment in the West.?® 

Traditional structures can supply skills, 
and traditional values can supply sources of 
legitimation which are capable of being 
utilized in pursuit of new goals and with 
new processes. In one Indonesian town, 
Geertz found the sources of economic ex- 
pansion largely among the prijaji, the Mus- 
lim group representing new forces in re- 
ligion as well as in business. In another 
town, the source of economic innovation 
and business expansion was in the tradi- 
tional nobility. The prijaji could build on, 
but were also hampered by, the character- 
istics of the bazaar modes of trading and 
the closed social networks of a pariah 
group. The traditional nobility, however, 
was well equipped to form a business class 
through the wide social networks and the 
strength of their authority, which rested on 
a traditional base.” 

Anthropologists have made the same 
point in connection with problems of selec- 
tive culture change. One traditional cul- 
ture may possess values more clearly con- 
gruent with modernization than another; 
another may cling more tenaciously to its 
old ways than another. Ottenberg’s study 


For a description and analysis of labor com- 
mitment in Japan, see James Abegglen, The Jap- 
anese Factory (Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1958); 
Solomon B. Levine, Industrial Relations in Post- 
war Japan (Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 
1958), chap. ii. Richard Lambert describes a simi- 
lar process operating in western India but sees it 
as a possible impediment to economic growth 
(Lambert, Workers, Factories and Social Change 
in India [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1963], especially chap. iii and pp. 214-21). 


2 Clifford Geertz, “Social Change and Economic 
Modernization in Two Indonesian Towns,” in 
Hagen, op. cit., chap. xvi. 
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of tribes in West Africa found them able 
to accept and utilize the British culture in 
Nigeria to a much greater extent than was 
true of the other major Nigerian tribes. 
The Ibo’s system of voluntary associations, 
coupled with their values of individualism 
and achievement, adapted them well to the 
kinds of opportunities and demands which 
British colonialism brought. In contrast, 
the Masai in East Africa are a notorious 
case of resistance to culture change, fiercely 
upholding existing ways with very little 
accommodation,”? 


FALLACY 6: TRADITION AND MODERNITY ARE 
MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE SYSTEMS 


A given institution or cultural system 
contains several aspects or dimensions. 
Each dimension does not function in the 
same way in response to new influences on 
a society. Tradition and modernity are fre- 
quently mutually reinforcing, rather than 
systems in conflict. 

Earlier theories of economic growth 
viewed extended family systems and caste 
structure as impediments to economic 
growth.** We now recognize, however, that 
such relations are complex and can vary 
from one context to another. Caste as an 
unalloyed impediment to economic growth 
has been much exaggerated through failing 
to balance its role in the division of labor 
and in caste mobility (one dimension) 
against its tendencies toward status de- 
mands as limitations on desire to accumu- 
late capital (a second dimension) .?% Efforts 


a Simon Ottenberg, “Ibo Receptivity to Change,” 
in M. Herskovits and W. Bascom, Continuity and 
Change in African Culture (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 130-43; Harold 
Schneider, “Pakot Resistance to Change,” ibid., 
pp. 144-67. Also see the description and analysis 
of labor commitment in East Africa in A. Elkin 
and L. Fallers, “The Mobility of Labor,” in 
W. Moore and A. Feldman, op. cit., pp. 238-54. 


=For a generalized statement of this view, 
stressing an open system of social mobility as a 
prerequisite for economic growth, see Kingsley 
Davis, “The Role of Class Mobility in Economic 
Development,” Population Review, VI (July, 
1962), 67-73. 
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on the part of castes to become mobile, to 
attempt improvements in their material as 
well as their ritual position are by no 
means new to Indian life. The expanded 
scope of regional castes, the development 
of caste associations, and the importance 
of castes in politics are not impediments to 
economic growth.** They enable credit fa- 
cility, occupational sponsorship and train- 
ing, and political influence to be made 
available on a basis of segmental, tradi- 
tional loyalties. This brings an element of 
trust and obligation into an economic con- 
text where suspicion and distrust are other- 
wise frequently the rule between persons 
unconnected by other ties than the “pure- 
ly” economic. 

Studies of the impact of industrialization 
on family life in preindustrial and primi- 
tive societies similarly indicate the com- 
patibility of extended family forms with 
industrialism.*° In the context of Indian 
economic growth, the large extended fam- 
ilies of the Tatas, Birlas, and Dalmias are 
among the most striking instances of major 
industrial organizations growing out of and 
supported by traditional family units. 
Berna’s study of entrepreneurship in Ma- 
dras provides additional information, among 
small businesses, of the extended family as 


2 This is a major conclusion of V. Misra, of. 
cit. 


* Caste associations and caste loyalties appear 
to be important sources of social support in urban 
India and are growing in size and number (see 
Srinivas, op. cit.; M. Weiner, The Politics of 
Scarcity (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962), 
chap. iii; Bernard Cohn, “Changing Traditions of 
a Low Caste,” Journal of American Folklore, 
LXXI (July-September, 1958), 413-21; Lloyd 
and Suzanne Rudolph, “The Political Role of In- 
dia’s Caste Associations,” Pacific Affairs, X XXIII 
(March, 1960), 5-22. 


= William Goode, “Industrialization and Fam- 
ily Change,” in B. Hoselitz and W, Moore, of. 
cit., chap. xii; Jean Comhaire, “Economic Change 
and the Extended Family,” Annals, CCCV (May, 
1956), 45-52; Manning Nash, Machine Age Maya 
(Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1958). 
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a major source of savings and capital ac- 
cumulation.”6 

The role of traditional values in the form 
of segmental loyalties and principles of 
legitimate authority are of great impor- 
tance in understanding the possibilities for 
the occurrence of unified and stable polities 
at a national level. The contemporary In- 
dian political process utilizes caste, village, 
and religious community as basic segmental 
groups through which the individual and 
the family are drawn into modern political 
institutions. Primary ties of kinship and 
clan are in process of fusion to centralized 
Structures of national, participative poli- 
tics.?T 

The “stuff” of much modern politics in 
India is itself drawn from the pre-existing 
struggles between caste, religion, region, 
and economic groupings. We have become 
aware that much of what appears to be 
ideological and economic conflict in Indian 
politics is actuated and bolstered by strug- 
gles for social and economic position among 
the various caste groups.”8 

The setting of traditional and pre-exist- 
ing conflicts in the context of new institu- 
tions is crucial to understanding Indian 
educational change. Critics of Indian edu- 
cation often point to the intensive desire 
for humanistic curriculums among both ed- 
ucators and students, contrasting this with 
the presumed necessities of technical and 
agricultural skills in economic development. 
They fail to see that the politics of egali- 
tarianism revolves around the quest for 
status in traditional terms. Groups that 


* James Berna, “Patterns of Entrepreneurship 
in South India,” Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change, VII (April, 1959), 343-62. 


7 This is a dominant theme in contemporary 
discussion of Indian politics (Joseph Gusfield, 
“Political Community and Group Interests in 
Modern India,” Pacific Affairs, XXXVI [Summer, 
1965], 123-41, and the literature cited there). 


*% “The ‘revolution of rising expectations’ is in 
reality an explosion of social competition ... not 
aimed at American, British or Russian living stand- 
ards, but are demands by one group for improve- 
ment ... vis-a-vis another group within India” 
(Weiner, op. cit., p. 71). 
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have not been part of the educational 
structure in the past now utilize it to gain 
status increases as well as jobs. This is of 
great importance in a nation attempting to 
draw formerly isolated groups into a na- 
tional identity.” 


FALLACY 7: MODERNIZING PROCESSES 
WEAKEN TRADITIONS 


This discussion of Indian education sug- 
gests that new institutions and values may, 
and often do, fuse and interpenetrate the 
old, In his influential paper on caste mobil- 
ity, M. N. Srinivas has shown that, while 
higher social levels appear to be “western- 
izing” their life styles, when lower and mid- 
dle levels seek mobility they do so by be- 
coming more devotedly Hinduistic, follow- 
ing more Brahminical styles, and otherwise 
Sanskritizing their behavior.®° The fluidity 
introduced by political competition under 
independence and democracy becomes har- 
nessed to a more traditional orientation. 

The technological consequences of in- 
creased transportation, communication, lit- 
eracy, and horizontal mobility, in further- 
ing the spread of ideas, also intensifies the 
spread and influence of the “great tradi- 
tion” into more and more communities and 
across various social levels.*+ Pilgrimages 
to distant shrines become easier and enable 


*® The social composition of university students 
in India shows a very high preponderance of high 
castes in the student bodies, although leveling 
processes are at work. This situation, and its sig- 
nificance is described in my forthcoming “Equal- 
ity and Education in India,” in Joseph Fisher 
[ed.], Social Science and the Comparative Study 
of Educational Systems (Scranton, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Publishers, 1967}, For a general 
analysis of Indian higher education,see Allen Grim- 
shaw, “National Goals, Planned Social Change 
and Higher Education: The Indian Case,” in R. 
Feldmesser and B. Z. Sobel, Education and Social 
Change (New York: John Wiley & Sons, in press). 


% “Sanskritization and Westernization,” in Sri- 
nivas, op. cit. 


& McKim Marriott, “Changing Channels of Cul- 
tural Transmission in Indian Civilization,” in L, 
P. Vidyarthi (ed.), Aspects of Religion in Indian 
Society (Meerut: Kedar Nath Ram Nath, 1961), 
pp. 13-25, 
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the conception of a unified, national reli- 
gion to take firmer root. Caste groups can 
now be formed on regional and even na- 
tional lines, buttressed by associational life 
and written journals. The spread of com- 
munity development and of educational fa- 
cilities brings in its wake new, semiurban 
personnel who carry the Sanskritic tradi- 
tions fully as much, if not more so, than 
they do the westernizing influences.®? The 
communities of the “little tradition” are, in 
fact, more open to such traditional winds 
of change than to wholly new movements. 
The holy men and the wandering players 
who carry religious messages and dramas 
drawn from the Hindu great traditions are 
more likely to effect attention than the 
movies.?3 


TRADITION, IDEOLOGY, AND NATIONHOOD 


Tradition is not something waiting out 
there, always over one’s shoulder. It is 
rather plucked, created, and shaped to pres- 
ent needs and aspirations in a given his- 
torical situation. Men refer to aspects of 
the past as tradition in grounding their 
present actions in some legitimating prin- 
ciple. In this fashion, tradition becomes 
an ideology, a program of action in which 
it functions as a goal or as a justificatory 
base. The concern for tradition as an ex- 
plicit policy is not an automatic response to 
change but is itself a movement capable of 
analysis. 

In similar fashion, to be “modern” ap- 
pears in many new nations as an aspir- 
ation toward which certain groups seek to 
move the society. “Modern” becomes a per- 
ceived state of things functioning as a cri- 
terion against which to judge specific ac- 
tions and a program of actions to guide 


32 The schoolteacher, in these decades of expand- 
ing primary education, is a source of Sanskritic as 
well as Western influences. See David Mandel- 
baum’s account in “The World and the World 
View of the Koda,” in M. Marriott (ed.), Village 
India, pp. 223-54, especially pp. 239 ff. 


3 John Gumperz, “Religion as a Form of Com- 
munication in North India,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, XXIII (June, 1964), 89-98. 
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policy. In Scalapino’s apt phrase, intel- 
lectuals in new nations utilize “‘teleologi- 
cal insight”—-the assumed ability to read 
the future of their own society by pro- 
jecting it in accordance with the experience 
and trends of “advanced” nations.*4 Such | 
insight operates as a crucial determinant in 
developing goals, but it too is a creation of 
choice among possibilities, not a fixed and 
self-evident set of propositions. 

The desire to be modern and the desire 
to preserve tradition operate as significant 
movements in the new nations and develop- 
ing economies. It is our basic point here 
that these desires, functioning as ideologies, 
are not always in conflict; that the quest 
for modernity depends upon and often 
finds support in the ideological upsurge of 
traditionalism. In this process, tradition 
may be changed, stretched, and modified, 
but a unified and nationalized society 
makes great use of the traditional in its 
search for a consensual base to political 
authority and economic development. 


TRADITION AND NATIONAL UNIFICATION 


Writing about African intellectuals in 
the formerly French colonies, Immanuel 
Wallerstein remarks that these parts of 
Africa are the chief centers for the ideo- 
logical development of “Negritude”—the 
preservation and development of a unique- 
ly indigenous African culture.*5 Here, where 
the intellectuals were trained in the French 
language and where they fully accepted 
the French culture, it is necessary to iden- 
tify and discover a national cultural tradi- 
tion and to self-consciously aid its develop- 
ment. In a similar fashion, an Indian col- 
league of mine once remarked that “Indians 
are obsessed with Indianness.” 

Many observers have noted the phenome- 
non of the revival of indigenous tradition 
as a phase of nationalistic and independ- 
ence movements, especially where intellec- 


* Scalapino, op. cit., p. 106. 


* Immanuel Wallerstein, Africa—the Politics of 
Independence (New York: Vintage Books, 1961), 
pp. 75-76. 
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tuals had come to look to some other coun- 
try as a basic source of new values.?® Such 
reactions have set in among Russian intel- 
lectuals against France in the nineteenth 
century, among the Indonesians against the 
Dutch, among the Japanese against Eu- 
rope; and against the British among the 
Indians both during and after the struggle 
for independence. The Indian intellectuals, 
westernized and European in cultural orien- 
tation, underwent a renaissance of tradi- 
tional Hinduism as one aspect of the strug- 
gle against colonial dominion.” Despite 
their general commitment to modernization 
(often against the British post-Sepoy re- 
bellion policy of maintaining native cus- 
tom), a recrudescence of Indian national 
identity was partially fostered by explicit 
adoption of customs and styles which were 
both traditional and closer to popular be- 
havior. It was this ideology which Gandhi 
gave to the movement, even as he sought 
the abolition of many features of that tra- 
dition. 

The issue of the nationalist movement 
is not abated in its victory. For the new 
elites of newly independent nations, the 
issue is not so much that of overcoming 
tradition but of finding ways of synthe- 
sizing and blending tradition and moder- 
nity. While it is now possible for the urban- 
ized and intellectual elite to wear Saville 
Row and avoid the clothes of Chowri Ba- 
zaar without being a traitor, the issues of 
personal integrity and of political functions 
still remain. 

Those who depict the elites in India 
as cut off from roots in an indigenous civ- 


*Tbid., chap. vii; John Kautsky, Political 
Change in Underdeveloped Areas (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1962), pp. 53-54; Heimsath, 
op. cit., chap. xii; Mary Mattosian, “Ideologies of 
Delayed Industrialization,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change (April, 1958), pp. 217- 
28. 


7 This “revivalist” stream was only one of the 
major themes in Indian nationalism, but it had a 
great impact throughout the movement (Heim- 
sath, op. cit.; A. R. Desai, Social Background of 
Indian Nationalism [Bombay: Popular Book De- 
pot, 1959], chaps, xiii, xviii). 
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ilization ignore the ways in which Hin- 
duism and Indian family life exert strong 
pulls as continuing aspects of Indian life, 
even where highly westernized. Almost 
always the Indian intellectual speaks a 
regional language as his mother tongue, 
is steeped in classic Sanskrit literature, and 
is deeply tied to an extended family. Paren- 
tal arrangement is still the very domi- 
nant mode of marital selection, and he is 
often married to a highly traditional wife.?8 

Independence, even within the western- 
ized circles, has given continuing support 
to a movement toward the recapturing of 
Hindu folklore and the furtherance of tra- 
dition as a source of national unity in a 
common culture. What Indian book or 
journal does not have its section that links 
modern thought or institutions to ana- 
logues in Hindu scripture? How often is 
the romanticization of the village and the 
rejection of the city not found among 
vigorous exponents of political democracy 
and economic change? This ideological 
construction of Indian tradition is offered 
as a “great tradition,” and this Indian 
populism is found among intellectual and 
urbanized elites as it is in the provincial 
and peasant villages. 

Nationalism is deeply committed to both 
horns of the dilemma of tradition and mo- 
dernity. The effort to define a national her- 
itage in the form of a set of continuing tra- 
ditions is also a way of coping with the 
wide gap that separates elite and mass, 
city and village, region and region in the 
Indian context. It is a complement to the 
modernizing processes which are involved 
in the aspiration toward a unified nation. 
A common culture that cuts across the seg- 
mental and primordial loyalties is a basis 
for national identity and consensus. With- 
out it, the modernization based on nation- 
hood lacks a foundation for legitimating 
central authority. 

In describing these movements we are 

3 Shilis has made this point in his study of In- 
dian intellectuals (Edward Shils, The Intellectual 


between Tradition and Modernity [The Hague: 
Mouton & Co., 1961], especially pp. 60-67). 
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not referring to efforts to pit tradition 
against modernity. This is certainly to be 
discovered in populist and aristocratic 
movements which call for the rejection of 
economic growth and the resistance or abo- 
lition of imported institutions and values. 
In India this can be seen in the xenophobic 
and militant Hinduism which character- 
ized the RSS and still is a potent political 
force in the Hindu Mahasabha and, to a 
lesser degree, in the Jan Sangh party.3® 
This appeal to an undisturbed society 
avoids the dilemma fully as much as does 
the ideology based on a linear theory of 
change. 

The synthesis of tradition and modernity 
is evident in Gandhian influence. Was Gan- 
dhi a traditionalist or a modernizer? Ask- 
ing the question poses the immense diffi- 
culty in separating the various streams in 
reform and social change blowing over the 
Indian subcontinent. Certainly his genius 
lay in uniting disparities, in utilizing the 
traditional authority of the holy man for 
social reforms and for political union. His 
leadership of the independence movement 
gave India a common experience which has 
been one of the crucial legacies of the in- 
dependence movement to its present na- 
tional existence and to the authority of 
the Congress Party. 

The Gandhianism of the neo-Gandhians, 
such as Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash 
Narayan, represents an important ideo- 
logical development in the search for polit- 
ical institutions which will cope with the 
problems of nationhood within indigenous 
cultural forms.*° But Gandhian Socialism 
represents only one form in which this drive 
toward a synthesis is manifest. The recent 
movement toward the development of local 

See Richard Lambert, “Hindu Communal 
Groups in Indian Politics,’ in R. Park and I. 
Tinker (eds.), Leadership and Political Institu- 
tions in India (Madras: Oxford University Press, 
1960), pp. 211-24). Even in the Swatantra Party, 
a movement led by an antitraditionalist set of 
ideologies, its anti-Congress character has drawn 
to it strong forces of antimodernism (see Howard 


Erdman, “India’s Swatantra Party,” Pacific Aj- 
fairs [Winter, 1963-64], pp. 394-410). 


autonomy and participation in India rests 
both on the growing political power of 
village communities and the ideological 
force which has recreated a tradition of 
Indian village democracy. In the various 
proposals for a system of Panchayati Raj 
(movement toward greater local power in 
economic decisions at the village level), In- 
dian government and politics are wrestling 
with the problem of creating a consensus for 
developmental policies which will have the 
legitimating support im tradition, even if 
the tradition is newly discovered.* 


THE MEDIATING ELITES 


Elsewhere we have analyzed the growing 
political power of new, less westernized, 
and more localistic political elites and sub- 
elites in India.** Such people, with sources 
of power in state and region, mediate be- 
tween the westernized elites and the mass 
of the Indian society in ways which bring 
a greater degree of traditional commitments 
and styles, of caste and other primordial 
ties, into the political and cultural arena. 

The very process of political egalitar- 
ianism and modernization contains the 
seeds of new ideologies of tradition. Liter- 
acy in India not only stimulates a common 
cultural content but has also led to ide- 
ologies of regionalism, extolling the virtues 
of regional languages and cultures.** While 


“This quest for an indigenous form of political 
democracy is marked in Narayan’s writings, as 
well as in conversation (see Jaya Prakash Naray- 
an, The Dual Revolution [Tanjore: Sarvodaya 
Prachuralaya, 1959]; Swaraj for the People [Va- 
ranasi: Ahkhih Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, 1961]). 


& See the analysis of the Panchayats in my pa- 
per on Indian political community, cited above 
(n. 27); and in Reinhard Bendix, “Public Author- 
ity in a Developing Political Community: The 
Case of India,” Archives Europeennes de Sociolo- 
gie, IV (1963), 39-85, especially 61 ff. 


“ Gusfield, “Political Community and Group 
Interests in Modern India,” op. cèt. 


43 Witness the rise of self-conscious rediscovery 
of Hindi literary tradition. The linguistic and cul- 
tural renaissances in many parts of India are post- 
independence phenomena (see Selig Harrison, In- 
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such movements impede the development 
of an all-India cultural consensus, they are 
neither antimodern nor specifically anti- 
India. They do, however, presage the de- 
cline of that form of national elite that has 
been associated with colonial cultural in- 
fluences. India appears to be approaching 
and entering a phase in which moderniza- 
tion will be directed and implemented by 
persons whose loyalties and ideologies are 
considerably more iraditionalized than has 
been true in the past decades. 


THE AMBIGUITIES OF MODERNITY 


Just as “tradition” is renewed, created, 
and discovered, so too “modernity” as a 
goal toward which men aspire appears in 
some specific historical guise. The post- 
colonial elites owed much to the cultures of 
the colonial powers in India. Through 
travel, through language and literature, 
through colonial educational institutions, 
they had absorbed a picture of modernity 
as it was practiced in one country at one 
time. It is not a random selection that led 
the Indian elites to conceive of politics in 
the British mode or led Nehruw’s political 
pronouncements and judgments of the 
1950’s to echo the liberalism of Harold 
Laski in the 1920’s. 

But being modern is far more ambiguous 
than being British. The disappearance of 
the postcolonial elites carries with it an 
increase in the range of alternatives ideo- 
logically open to the new, more traditional- 
ized political groups. The possible routes 
to economic wealth and political nation- 
hood are considerable, as we have shown 
in the earlier section of this paper. As 
countries come onto the scene of self-con- 
scious aspiration toward the modern, they 
are presented with more and more success- 
ful models of the process. England, Ger- 
many, the United States, Japan, the Soviet 
Union are highly diverse in political insti- 
tutions and histories. In the sense of having 
achieved high standards of living and egali- 


dia: The Most Dangerous Decade (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960). 
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tarian societies, they are all reasonably 
“developed.” 


THE CULTURAL FRAMEWORK OF MODERNITY 


We cannot easily separate modernity 
and tradition from some specific tradition 
and some specific modernity, some version 
which functions ideologically as a directive. 
The modern comes to the traditional so- 
ciety as a particular culture with its own 
traditions. In this respect it has been im- 
possible to divorce modernization from 
some process of westernization, McKim 
Marriott has made this point most vividly 
in analyzing the reasons for villagers’ re- 
jection of Western and westernized doc- 
tors. The role of the doctor, as a technical 
expert, grants him authority in modern 
culture but not in the Indian village where 
technical and commercial skills have a low 
approval. Efficiency and thrift, those two 
great Western virtues, are not such in the 
eyes of the peasant in Utter Pradesh.*4 

The social scientist’s designation of spe- 
cific institutional forms as modern may 
also function as ideology and as aspiration, 
specifying what it is in a particular cul- 
ture which is emulative. The concept of 
political development is far more difficult 
and culture-bound than is that of eco- 
nomic development. Even with the latter, 
we clearly recognize a diversity of institu- 
tional routes to industrialization and higher 
incomes. To label, apart from a specific 
context, either a capitalistic, socialistic, or 
communistic approach to economic growth 

“ «Tt is important to note that a distinction can 
be made between ‘Western’ and ‘scientific’ medi- 
cine. Westerners conceive of a Western medicine 
as a system of curing based on ‘rational’ tech- 
niques and ‘scientific’ concepts of cause and effect. 
But this characteristic . . . only partly determines 
the total range of practices involved in treatment 
and cure. Treatment is bedded in a social as well 
as a scientific matrix, and many practices of the 
Western doctor are based on cultural values and 
ideas of personal relationships that are peculiar to 
Western society” (McKim Marriott, “Western 
Medicine in a Village of Northern India,” in S. N. 
Eisenstadt [ed.], Comparative Social Problems 
Ae York: Free Press, 1964], pp. 47-60, at p. 
59). 
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as antithetical to economic growth would 
certainly seem fallacious to the economist, 
Similarly, the industrialized and egalitarian 
societies of the West have by no means 
demonstrated either a uniform or an un- 
changing form of polity. The Soviet Union, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
(and we might well include Japan) are 
hardly a single form of political structure, 
and each of these has in turn undergone 


many changes during its history. They are | 


all national polities, to be sure, and all ones 
in which the population is mobilized, to a 
degree, to political participation and loyal- 
ty. These facts, however, state problems 
in a wider fashion, without specific institu- 
tional directives. 

To conclude, the all too common prac- 
tice of pitting tradition and modernity 
against each other as paired opposites tends 
to overlook the mixtures and blends which 
reality displays. Above all, it becomes an 
ideology of antitraditionalism, denying the 
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necessary and usable ways in which the 
past serves as support, especially in the 
sphere of values and political legitimation, 
to the present and the future. We need a 
perspective toward change which does not 
deny the specific and contextual character 
of events. 

I do not know much about the total 
style of life of that passenger on the Ko- 
dama express. To think of him as fixed 
on a continuum between tradition and 
modernity (as well as between Kyoto and 
Tokyo) hides the immense variations and 
possibilities, the capacity for blending op- 
posites, which human beings and nations 
possess. In the concepts of the traditional 
and the modern, we are certainly wrestling 
with a feature of social change. We need to 
recognize that there is a variety of events 
on the wrestling program and that the out- 
comes, unlike many wrestling matches, are 
quite in doubt. 
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Education and Social Background’ 


Beverly Duncan 


ABSTRACT 


Tabulations of school years completed by family type, family head’s education and occupation, and 
number of siblings were obtained for five-year birth cohorts of adult native males from a 1962 survey 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. No more than three-tenths of the variance in attain- 
ment can be attributed to the four family factors, although each has an independent effect on schooling. 
Stability in the relations among the family factors and their respective effects on schooling is pronounced 
over cohorts, and intercohort differences in family circumstances do not account for the variable gains 
in mean attainment recorded between successive cohorts. 


The March, 1962, Current Population 
Survey of the Bureau of the Census asked 
each civilian non-institutional male be- 
tween the ages of twenty and sixty-four in 
the sample to complete a supplementary 
questionnaire, Occupational Changes in a 
Generation, which dealt with his social back- 
ground. Tabulations obtained from the 
Current Population Survey—Occupational 
Changes in a Generation data make pos- 
sible a quantitative assessment of the ef- 
fects of social background on educational 
attainment for several groups of men iden- 
tified by age and color.* 


1The research reported herein was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Ruthe C. Sweet ably su- 
pervised the data-processing. Results first were 
reported at the 1966 meeting of the Population 
Association of America. 


2 Selected data have appeared in U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, “Lifetime Occupational Mobility of 
Adult Males: March, 1962,” Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-23, No. 11, and “Educational 
Change in a Generation: March, 1962,” Current 
Population Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 132, Professors 
Peter M. Blau of the University of Chicago and 
Otis Dudley Duncan of the University of Michi- 
gan, principal investigators on the co-operating 
projects “Intergenerational Occupational Mobility 
in the United States” (funded by the National 
Science Foundation) and “Differential Fertility 
and Social Mobility” (supported by the Public 
Health Service), were responsible for the design 
of the Occupational Changes in a Generation sup- 
plement. 


To evaluate the persistence of social dif- 
ferentials in schooling and the impact of 
structural change on such differentials from 
reports of a single survey, age in 1962 was 
translated into the year when, as a sixteen- 
year-old, the respondent was making de- 
cisions about continuing in school. Nativ- 
ity, fixed at birth, was used to identify 
men whose schooling can be presumed to 
have occurred wholly in the United States. 
The record of schooling in relation to so- 
cial background can then be reconstructed 
from the world War I years to the post- 
World War II period for the nation. 


RECALL 


The success with which the record can 
be constructed hinges on the accuracy of 
recall by respondents. Each respondent 
reported his age, color, birthplace, and the 
number of school years he had completed. 
In addition, reports on seven items per- 
taining to the family milieu and communi- 
ty context in which he grew up were ob- 
tained. Each respondent was asked his 
father’s birthplace, how many brothers and 
sisters he had, whether he lived with both 
parents most of the time until he was six- 
teen, and the occupation and education 
of the head of the family in which he was 
living at age sixteen. He also was asked 
what types of school he attended before 
he was sixteen and the regional location 
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and rural-urban status of the community 
in which he lived at sixteen. 

Two sorts of checks on the accuracy 
of response for retrospective items can 
be made. One set involves comparison 
of retrospective data with appropriate- 
ly matched data from decennial census- 
es. Two examples of such a check ap- 
pear in Table 1. An estimate of siblings 
was derived from distributions by children 
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five-year birth cohorts in Table 1. (Since 
husbands and wives frequently belong to 
different five-year birth cohorts, there is 
more independence in this comparison than 
may appear at first sight.) The checks al- 
ways are rendered somewhat inconclusive 
because of slippage in the populations com- 
pared, but in no instance were the retro- 
spective reports demonstrably inconsistent 
with other evidence. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF RETROSPECTIVE REPORTS ON SIBLINGS AND FAMILY HEAD’S OCCUPATION 
MADE BY NATIVE MALES AND FOR CURRENTLY MARRIED WOMEN IN SPECIFIED BIRTH 
COHORTS, AND SELECTED INDEPENDENT CHECKS ON RECALL 


MEAN SIBLINGS 


Per CENT HEADS 


REGRESSION: SIBLINGS ON HEAD’S 





SES Score 
COLOR AND AGE YEAR 
IN 1962 AGE 16 W-e Farm 
f, r, b, b, 
M W., M wW 
M w C Mi wy) Mi wie 
White: 
Vy Es eee 1946-50 | 3.8 | 3.6 | 3.6 | 14 | 15 | 21 | 22 | 21 | —.26 | —.32 | —.35 | —.41 
32-36....... 1941-45 | 3.8 | 3.8 | 4.0 | 15 | 15 | 23 | 23 97. | > .26 | —.28 | —.34 | —.36 
37-41....... 1936-40 | 4.1 | 4.1 | 4.3 | 15 | 14 | 27 | 26 —.32 | —.26| ~.42 | —.35 
42-46....... 1931-35 | 4.4 | 4.3 j.....1 13 | 13 | 31 | 29 30 —.26 | —.26 | —.37 | —.35 
47-51. 2.2.2... 1926-30 | 4.6} 4.5 | 4.7 | 13 | 14 | 33 | 31 —.30 | —.24 | ~—.42 | —.32 
52-56....... 1921-25 | 4.7 | 4.6 | 4.8 | 10 |} 11 | 36 | 33 7A a .27 | —.23 | —.40 | —.31 
§7-61....... 1916-20 | 5.0 | 4.91 4.9 | 11 | 13 | 43 | 36 —.25 | —.28 | —.37 | —.40 
Non-white: 
27-36....... 1941-50 | 5.51 4.9158] 5] 5] 43] 38] 45 | —.28 | —.09 | —.59 | —.19 
37-46....... 1931-40 | 5.1 |.....1..... 6}. 52 |. 51| —.05 |... me 13 }....... 
47-61*...... 1916-30 | 5.8 | 5.7 16.21 4] 71] 59 | 58) 61 | —.15 | ~.19 | —.36 | —.39 


Note.—M, native males; W, women married to a male aged twenty to sixty-four in 1962; C, independent check on recall; and 
W-c, professional, salaried managerial, and sales occupations. Leaders (...), not available or not calculated. 


* Women aged forty-two to sixty-one. 


Source: Data for native males and currently married women from March, 1962, Current Population Survey and supplement 
thereto, Occupational Changes in a Generation, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census; checks are estimates calculated from 


data published in Decennia] Censuses. 


ever born of women in the childbearing 
ages at the birthdate of respondents, and 
the proportion of boys ten to fourteen years 
of age residing in rural-farm areas when 
respondents were sixteen years old was 
calculated. The other set involves compar- 
ison of the reports of males about their 
boyhood family milieu with the reports 
made by males about the family milieu in 
which their wives grew up. Reports on sib- 
lings and family head’s occupation are 
shown for males and wives in identical 


A check on the magnitude of associa- 
tion between family characteristics implied 
by the retrospective data can be provided 
in only one instance. As alternative esti- 
mates of the relation at various points in 
time, regression analyses of number of 
siblings on family head’s occupation Socio- 
economic Status (SES) Score for native 
males and for the wives of all males are 
summarized in Table 1.3 Both series sug- 


3 The Socioeconomic Status Score appears in Al- 
bert J. Reiss, Jr., with the collaboration of Otis 
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gest that the relation has been stable over 
time and that the coefficient of correlation 
measuring the relation has been on the 
order of — .27. 


THE RECORD 


Temporal change in educational attain- 
ment can be documented fully from reports 
in the decennial censuses. Here I note only 
that each successive cohort has received 
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rather than how many family heads were 
engaged in farm work around 1918. It 
tells us how many sixteen-year-olds were 
living with both parents in the post-World 
War II period rather than how many fam- 
ilies were intact around 1948. This is, then, 
a record of the social background of teen- 
age boys measured at different points in 
time. 

For members of the oldest cohort of 


TABLE 2 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND SELECTED MEASURES OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
FOR NATIVE MALES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Caron aan Vous MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION PROPORTION 
AGE 16 
Intact Public Rural Native 
E P éi F E 5 xX* Y Family School South Father 
White: 
1946-50..../ 12.0 | 28.9; 8.7] 3.3 | 2.9 | 21.3 | 3.6 856 Sli 2151 863 
1941-45....}.11.8 | 29.1 8.3 | 3.2 2.9 | 22.2 | 3.7 841 .817 . 142 .815 
1936-40....] 11.4 | 28.2; 8.0] 34 2.9] 22.4; 3.9 848 . 826 .175 197 
1931-35....] 11.1 | 26.2 7.8 | 3.3 2.9 | 21.1] 3.8 . 829 795 .157 -135 
1926-30....{ 10.6 | 26.3 7.51 3.41 2.9] 21.1] 3.9 . 859 . 830 .174 725 
1921-25....; 10.1 | 24.5] 7.4] 3.6| 3.0 | 20.2] 3.8 831 . 842 .179 . 163 
1916-20... 9.4 | 23.81 7.4] 3.8] 3.0] 20.3] 3.8 . 833 -838 .207 .136 
Non-white: 
1941-50....| 9.8 | 16.9 | 7.0 | 32| 3.2 | 14.8] 3.6 731 .936 343 .909 
1931-40....| 8.1; 14.7] 5.8] 4.1 | 3.2 112.31 3.8 675 . 886 .401 . 939 
1916-30....) 6.6/15.2[ 4.9] 4.0] 3.0] 12.1] 3.8 .652 O17 494 .969 


ote.-~E, school years completes by respondent; X, Socioeconomic Status Score of family head’s occupation; V, school years 
š 


N 
completed by family head; and 
* Values in scale of 10 X. 


number of siblings of respondent (mean Sin Table 1). 


Source: March, 1962, Current Population Survey and supplement thereto, Occupational Changes in a Generation, conducted by 


the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


more schooling than the preceding one. 
The distribution of teen-agers by place of 
residence and their composition by na- 
tivity and parentage also can be ascer- 
tained from decennial-census data. The 
existing historical record is less complete 
with respect to the other social-background 
factors, however. 

In interpreting the record that appears 
in Table 2, bear in mind its form. It tells 
us how many sixteen-year-old boys at the 
time of World War I were living in a fam- 
ily whose head pursued a farm occupation 


Dudley Duncan, Paul K. Hatt, and Cecil C. North, 
Occupations and Social Status (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). 


white males, the teen-agers of World War 
I, the mean number of brothers and sisters 
was 5.0. For the youngest cohort of white 
males, the teen-agers of the post-World 
War II years, the mean number of brothers 
and sisters was only 3.8. The record to 
date shows a continuing decrease in the 
mean number of siblings of white teen- 
agers, and when a recently published dis- 
tribution of the number of children ex- 
pected by white wives of childbearing age 
is translated into siblings of “expected” 
children, a mean of only 2.9 is obtained.* 


“The distribution is reported in Ronald Freed- 
man, David Goldberg, and Larry Bumpass, “Cur- 
rent Fertility Expectations of Married Couples in 
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(Incidentally, a decrease in mean siblings 
can coincide with an increase in mean 
family size.) For the non-white males, 
evidence of trend in number of siblings is 
not clear cut, however. 

The proportion of white teen-agers living 
in a farm family after World War II was 
some 22 percentage points lower than dur- 
ing World War I. White teen-agers were 


the United States: 1963,” Population Index, XXXI 
(1965), 3-20. 
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somewhat more likely to live in a family 
headed by a “top white-collar” worker or 
a worker engaged in an occupation with 
a high SES Score in 1948 than in 1918. 
The decrease in the proportion of teen- 
agers living in a farm family appears ful- 
ly as pronounced for non-whites as for 
whites, but over-all upgrading of the oc- 
cupations pursued by family heads appears 
less pronounced for the non-whites. 
With respect to education of the family 
head, substantial gains have been recorded 


TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE-REGRESSION ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN RELATION TO SIBLINGS, FAM- 
ILY TYPE, AND HEAD’S OCCUPATION AND EDUCATION, MULTIPLE-REGRESSION ANALYSES OF 
SIBLINGS IN RELATION TO FAMILY TYPE AND HEAD’S OCCUPATION AND EDUCATION, AND 
REGRESSION ANALYSES OF RELATIONS BETWEEN FAMILY TYPE AND HEAD’S OCCUPATION AND 
EDUCATION, FOR NATIVE MALES IN THE UNITED STATES 























E ON S on E on X ON 
COLOR AND YEAR 
Ace 16 
S F x Y F x V x 4 y 
Partial Regression, Standard Form Correlation 

White: 

1946-50......... — 22 .08 . 26 22 —.01 | —.15 | —.24 .00 | —.01 45 

1941~-45......... —.17 .06 | .28 21 .00 | —.17 | —.20 .00 | —.03 48 

1936-40......... —.21 .06 | .29 .21 .04 | —.24 | —.18 .06 | —.03 .50 

1931-35......... — .18 08 229 24 .03 | —.19 | ~.17 .02 .01 .46 

1926~30......... —.19 .09 32 .19 .04 | —.21 | —.20 .00 | —.02 44 

1921-25......... —.21 13 .20 .29 .05 | —.19 | —.18 .04 | —.05 42 

1916-20. ........ —.14 15 .28 24 .15 | —.16 | —.20 .07 .04 50 
Non-white: 

1941-50......... — .04 10 16 24 15 | ~—.24) ~—.08 | —.02 | —.05 46 

1931-46. ........ —.19 08 17 18 25 | —.03 | — .08 06 04 43 

1916-30......... —.13 05 15 31 23 | —.14 | —.03 | —.02 02 .19 

Partial Regression Regression 

White: 

1946-50......... — .26 79 40 20 | —.08 | ~.21 | ~.19 .00 .00 26 

1941-45......... —.19 54 40 18 | —.03 | —.22 | —.15 .00 .00 29 

1936-40......... — .24 58 45 19 35 | —.31 | —.14 .O1 .00 29 

[931-35......... — .20 .64 37 20 .20 | —.26 | —.13 .00 .00 26 

1926-30......... —.22 83 .50 17 .38 | —.29 | —.15 .00 .00 24 

1921-25......... —.25;} 1.26 36 27 43 | —.29 | —.14 .O1 .00 23 

1916-20......... —.17 1.46 . 50 23 1.26 | —.24 | —.16 .O1 .00 27 
Non-white: 

1941-50. ........ — .04 77 34 22 1.10} —.52 | —.07 | —.01 | —.01 19 

1931~-40......... —,25 72 55 20 1.66 | —.09 | —.07 02 .00 13 

1916-30......... —.17 43 51 33 1.43 | —.34 | —.02 | —.01 .00 06 


Note.-——E, school years completed by respondent; S, number of siblings of respondent; F, 


pe of family i ae whick respondent 


grew up; X, Socioeconomic Status Score of family head’s occupation; and F, school years comp eted by family head 
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for both white and non-white teen-agers. 
As indexed by the mean school years com- 
pleted by the family head, gains over the 
thirty-year span amounted to well over a 
year for whites and at least two years for 
non-whites. A continuation of this trend 
can be foreseen from the reports of re- 
spondents themselves, since the fathers of 
teen-agers some years hence will be drawn 
from among them. 

Trend in the proportion of teen-agers 
growing up in an intact family or attend- 
ing exclusively public schools until age 
sixteen is not evident. The proportion of 
white boys in intact families fluctuates 
around 84 per cent; the proportion for 
non-white boys is some 15 percentage 
points lower. The proportions attend- 
ing exclusively public schools have fluc- 
tuated around 82 per cent for white boys 
and 91 per cent for non-white boys, Pro- 
portions of roughly the same magnitude 
have been reported for teen-agers circa 
1960 by the Bureau of the Census. 


RELATIONS AMONG FAMILY FACTORS 


Four elements of the family milieu can 
be scored and handled analytically as 
quantitative variables. They are: family 
type, that is, intact versus broken family 
scored, respectively, unity and zero; head’s 
occupation, indexed by the SES Score; 
head’s education, indexed by number of 
school years completed; and siblings, in- 
dexed by number. These family factors 
ranked among the more important deter- 
minants of attainment in a cross-section 
of the nation’s population surveyed in 
1960. The sample size did not permit eval- 
uation of their relations with one another 
or their effects on schooling within age 
groups, however; and no assessment of 
trend could be made.5 l 

The observed relations among family 
type, head’s occupation SES Score, and 
head’s education can be summarized suc- 
cinctly, for trend over time is found in 
none of the relations, Family type varies 
independently of head’s occupation SES 
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Score and head’s education. A moderate pos- 
itive association between head’s occupa- 
tion SES Score and head’s education ob- 
tains. The set of relations for whites is 
similar to that for non-whites. Measures 
of these relations appear in Table 3. 

I assume that family type, head’s occu- 
pation, and head’s education directly in- 
fluence the number of siblings and that 
their independent effects are best described 
by partial regression coefficients in standard 
form. The net effect of head’s occupation 
SES Score on siblings does not evidence 
trend; is consistently negative; and, in 
magnitude, does not differ sharply between 
whites and non-whites. The net effect of 
head’s education does not evidence trend, is 
consistently negative, and is substantially 
greater for whites than for non-whites. The 
net effect of growing up in an intact family 
on number of siblings does appear to change 
over time, however. For white teen-agers at 
the time of World War I, a strong positive 
net effect is observed; but by the 1940’s the 
net effect had become negligible for white 
teen-agers. For non-white teen-agers, the 
net effect of intact-family status consistent- 
ly has been positive in direction and ap- 
preciable in magnitude. 

A path diagram consistent with the ver- 
bal description of the relations among the 
family factors is shown in Figure 1.8 Re- 
lations among head’s occupation and edu- 
cation and the type of family are taken as 
given. Values of the appropriate correla- 

8 Results of the survey are reported in Martin 
David, Harvey Brazer, James Morgan, and Wil- 
bur Cohen, Educational Achievement—Its Causes 
and Effects (Monogr. No. 23 [Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Survey Research Center, 1961]). With respect to 
stability over time, they observe: “To ascertain 
whether the relationships shown are independent 
of the time when the head of the spending unit 
was educated, we repeated the analysis for spend- 
ing unit heads under thirty-five years of age and 
omitted characteristics shown to be insignificant in 
the analysis of the entire cross section. . .. the 


relationships obtained were very similar to those 
already presented” (pp. 31-32). 


See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Path Analysis: So- 
ciological Examples,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LXXII (1966), 1-16. 
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tion coefficients appear beside the curved, 
double-headed arrows linking the symbols 
that stand for these variables. Causal paths, 
depicted by straight, single-headed arrows, 
lead from these three variables to the sib- 
ling variable. Beside each arrow is the ap- 
propriate partial regression coefficient in 
standard form obtained when number of 
siblings is regressed on family type and 
head’s occupation and education. A fourth 


Panel A: White 





Fic. 1.—Path diagram of the influence of family 
type (F), head’s education (V), head’s occupation 
(X), and siblings ($) on educational attainment 
(E) for native civilian males aged twenty-seven to 
sixty-one, by color: United States, 1962. 


straight, single-headed arrow pointing to 
the sibling variable leads from outside the 
system of variables depicted. The coef- 
ficient associated with this arrow is the 
square root of the proportion of variance in 
the sibling variable not accounted for by 
family type and head’s occupation and 
education; it therefore measures the effect 
on siblings of residual factors taken to be 
uncorrelated with the specified family 
factors. l 

The values of coefficients that appear in 
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Figure 14 are based on analyses for native 
white males ages twenty-seven to sixty- 
one in 1962; the values in Figure 1B are 
based on analyses for native non-white 
males of the same ages. Inasmuch as stabil- 
ity of relations over cohorts for whites and 
non-whites, respectively, is pronounced, 
the diagrams presented in Figure 1 offer a 
convenient summary of the results of intra- 
cohort analyses reported in Table 3. 


SCHOOLING AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


I assume that siblings, family type, 
head’s occupation SES Score, and head’s 
education directly influence the amount 
of schooling a boy obtains, In the path 
diagram, causal paths lead from these 
four family factors to the educational-at- 
tainment variable. Beside each arrow is 
the appropriate partial regression coeffi- 
cient in standard form obtained when num- 
ber of school years completed by the re- 
spondent is regressed on the four family 
factors. A fifth arrow leads from outside 
the system of variables depicted; the co- 
efficient associated with it measures the 
effect of residual factors which influence 
attainment independently of the four spec- 
ified family factors. 

With the possible exception of family 
type, none of the family factors evidences 
trend in its effect on schooling. For sub- 
stantive summary, therefore, I rely on 
the coefficients that appear in Figure 1. 
Each of the four family factors has a de- 
tectable independent effect on how much 
schooling a boy obtains. The net effect on 
attainment of growing up in an intact 
family is positive, indexed by a coefficient 
of .09 for both whites and non-whites. The 
net effect of head’s occupation SES Score is 
positive, indexed by coefficients of .26 for 
whites and .13 for non-whites. The net 
effect of head’s education is positive, in- 
dexed by coefficients of .23 for whites and 
30 for non-whites. The net effect of sib- 
lings is negative, indexed by coefficients of 
— .20 for whites and — .12 for non-whites. 
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Results of the corresponding intra-cohort 
analyses are reported in Table 3. 

I now want to explore whether these ef- 
fects persist when allowance is made for 
their associations with three other social 
characteristics that may influence school- 
ing: ethnic status, types of school attended, 
and the regional location and rural-urban 
status of the community of residence.’ 
Linear regression no longer can be relied 
on as an analytical technique, for classi- 
ficatory variables whose categories lack 
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implicit order are being introduced. Ac- 
cordingly, I turn to multiple-classification 
analysis in which relations are described 
by series of category-specific means. I 
first re-evaluate the net effects of the four 
family factors on schooling, describing the 
effect of each by the slope of a line fitted 


™The results of David et al, op. cit., with 
respect to the effects of nativity, residential back- 
ground, or religious preference on educational 
attainment are not as clear cut as the findings with 
respect to the effects of the family factors. 


TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN RELATION 
TO. SOCIAL BACKGROUND, FOR SELECTED COHORTS OF NATIVE MALES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IDENTIFIED BY COLOR AND YEAR AGE SIXTEEN 


ITEMS RELATED AND ITEMS CONTROLLED IN 
MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
1916-50 


E OWS, MOET OX AV esac iets oa tag eae 
E on S, net F, X, V, R,T, C........-. 
E on X, net S, F, V 
E on X, net S, F, V, R, T,C.......... .34 
E on V, net S, F, X 
E on V, net S, F, X, R, T, C.......... .21 


E on father: 
Native, net S, RA Viv sews Sosa ees 
C-E European, net S, F, X,V....... 
Native, net S, F, X, V, R T........ 
C-E European, net S, F, X, V, R,T.. 
E on schooling: 
Public only, net S, F, X, V.......... 
X 


PY 
Q 
SOSSCRHOSD Ooo0o00o COFS 


OO OOW'O rR Ono oor & 


OO = pà pà 


Parochial only, net S, 
Public only, net S, F, X, V, 
Parochial only, net S, F, X, 
E on residence: 
Urban West, net S, F, X, V......... 
Urban North, net S, F, X, V........ 
Rural South, net S, F, X¥,V......... 
Farm South, net S, F, X¥,V......... 
Urban West, net S, ies 
Urban North, net S 
Rural South, net S 
Farm South, net S 


? 


> 


DOT yD 
DIPS 
NN 
Sh 
AQ 

l 














WHITE 

NON-WHITE 

1916-50 

1946-50 1942-46 1932-36 1922-26 
Slope, Line Fitted to Deviations 

— .26 — 18 — .22 —.25 —.11 

—.20 —.15 —.18 —.21 —.05 

.38 41 .32 .36 51 

31 37 .29 22 27 

20 18 .21 28 29 

20 18 .20 25 23 

Deviation from Grand Mean 

—0.1 —Q.1 —0.2 —0.1 —0.1 
cairns 1.3 OOo ewe hace EEE 

—0.1 —0.1 —O.1 0.0 —0.1 
a ae shio, ES 1.3 Os ~ hice EE E ET 

0.0 0.0 0.0 —0.1 0.1 
0.7 —0.1 0 P ABEN EEE EE DEE E S 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 
0.5 —0.1 Sal. Maia estes E 
0.7 0.6 Oo. EEEE O hea te 

0.4 0.2 0.4 0.7 2.5 

0.9" lee peur ale eee deel EE —0.9 

—1.3 —0.6 —0.7 —1.4 —1.3 
0.5 0.9 DG Jesis resa olera aT 

0.3 0.1 0.3 0.6 2.3 

E E E E E SE O cade —0.5 

—1.2 —0.9 —0.7 —1.4 —1.3 


Note.—E, school years completed by respondent; S, number of siblings of respondent; X, Socioeconomic Status Score of famil 


head’s occupation; V, school years completed by family head; F, ty 


of family in which respondent grew up; R, region and rural- 


urban status of community in which respondent grew up; T, types of school respondent attended by age sixteen; and C, country of 
birth of respondent’s father. Leaders (...), base is under 250,000 (ca. one hundred sample cases). 
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to the adjusted category-specific means on 
the criterion of least squares. This slope 
I consider the counterpart to the partial 
regression coefficient. The effect of each 
family factor net of the other family fac- 
tors is found to be estimated similarly by 
the two techniques. (Selected comparisons 
can be made from data presented in Tables 
3 and 4.) 

When allowance is made for the effects 
of ethnic status, types of school attended, 
and place of residence on attainment and 
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with changes in economic conditions or the 
timing of innovative social legislation can 
be discerned. 

Ethnic status, types of school attended, 
and place of residence do have some de- 
tectable effects on attainment net of the 
family factors, however. As illustrative of 
these effects, net deviations of selected 
category-specific means from the grand 
mean are shown in Table 4. Five ethnic 
statuses were included in the analysis; 
native males whose fathers had been born 


TABLE 5 


PROPORTION OF VARIANCE IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT EXPLAINED BY 
SOCIAL BACKGROUND, FOR NATIVE MALES IN THE UNITED STATES 


WEITE, Ace 16 IN 


NON-WHITE, Ace 16 IN 


FACTOR 
1916- | 1946- | 1941- | 1936- | 1931~ | 1926- | 1921- | 1916- |] 1916- | 1941- | 1931- | 1916- 
46 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 46 50 40 30 
Ta ee eee 171 | .160 | .153 | .175 | .155 | .151 | .180 | .175 | .134 } .102 | .076 | .123 
X, Fy net V.. .081 | .075 | .077 | .092 | .068 | .109 | .066 | .086 | .022 | .032 | .027 | .029 
P oe ; < ,f..| .036 | .044 | .027 | .038 | .030 | .032 | .039 | .017 | .013 | .002 | .034 | .015 
rda Meat ede 

Est. a .288 | .279 | .257 | .305 | .253 | .292 | .285 | .278 | .169 | .136 | .137 | .167 
Est. b.. .293 | .304 | .277 | .315 | .266} .309 | .296 | .293 | .221 | .273 | .268 | .221 

R, net V, X s E 
errr Terror 20 | .020 | .013 | .020 | .026 | .020 | .040 | .042 | .065 | .077 | .099 | .059 

T, C, net V, X, 

EE caer .027 | .052 | .034 } .031 | .023 | .009 | .025 | .062 | .060 | .050 | .065 | .094 
TACEN .340 | .376 | .324 | .366 | .315 | .338 | .361 | .397 | .346 | .400 | .432 | .374 
Note.--V, school years completed by family head; X, Socioeconomic Status Score of family head’s occupation; F, type of otal 

in which respondent grew up; 5, number of siblings of respondent; R region and rural-urban status of community in which h responden, 


pegi up; T, types, of school respondent attended by age sixteen; an 
S; 


S net; X, F 
d All based 


net; and All based on multiple-classification analyses, 


for their associations with the family fac- 
tors, the respective effects of the family 
factors are reduced only slightly. The re- 
duction appears most pronounced for head’s 
occupation, but this is in part artifactual 
given that “farm” enters both the occu- 
pational and the residential classifications. 
There is no need to modify the descrip- 
tion of family effects on schooling offered 
earlier. Family type, head’s occupation 
and education, and siblings had detectable 
independent effects of essentially constant 
magnitude on schooling in the thirty-year 
span following World War I. No system- 
atic variation in the strength of relations 


d C, country of birth of respondent's father. Estimate a for V, X’ 
net; and V based on linear regression and multiple-regression analyses. Estimate b for V, X, F, S; K, net; T Ct 


in central or eastern Europe were the most 
distinctive group, characterized by relative- 
ly high attainment. Four type-of-school sta- 
tuses were included in the analysis; none 
was found to have a consistently distinctive 
net effect. Nine place-of-residence statuses 
were included in the analysis; typically, 
residence in the urban North or West was 
most conducive to schooling and residence 
in the rural South was least conducive to 
schooling. 

As an alternative perspective on the ef- 
fects of the family factors and other social 
characteristics, a summary of variance in 
attainment attributable to specified var- 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


iables is offered in Table 5. The form of 
presentation is guided by the model of the 
paths of influence which I assumed at the 
outset. About a third of the variance in at- 
tainment for both whites and non-whites 
can be attributed to the four family fac- 
-tors and three additional social character- 
istics. The respective contributions of the 
several variables differ for whites and non- 
whites, however. A sixth of the variance 
in attainment for whites and a seventh for 
non-whites can be attributed to head’s edu- 
cation alone. The incremental variance at- 
tributable to family type, head’s occupa- 
tion, and siblings amounts to an eighth for 
whites but less than a twentieth for non- 
whites. The increment for place of resi- 
dence, types of school, and ethnic status 
net of the family factors amounts to only 
a twentieth for whites but an eighth for 
non-whites; these social characteristics are 
tantamount to a racial classification for the 
non-whites, of course. 


SOME SPECULATION 


A first observation might be that the 
relation of schooling to social background 
is sufficiently loose that a boy’s attainment 
is not strictly determined or even sharply 
limited by the circumstances of the family 
into which he is born. What does this im- 
ply for programs to “equalize” educational 
opportunities? 

Assume that with equalization the cost 
of schooling offspring is not borne directly 
by the family of procreation but, rather, 
that a “maintenance allowance” is pro- 
vided for each in-school child which covers 


®The “not-reported” categories, membership in 
which is highly selective, are included in the mul- 
tiple-classification analyses in order to exhaust the 
population; but they are excluded in the multiple- 
regression analyses. In the non-white population 
where non-reporting is relatively high, the propor- 
tion of explained variance estimated from the 
multiple-classification analyses may be spuriously 
high because of the selectivity of non-respondents. 
See Beverly Duncan, Family Factors and School 
Dropout: 1920-1960 (Cooperative Research Proj- 
ect No. 2258, Office of Education [Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan, 1965]), pp. 80-83. 
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the full cost of his support as well as com- 
pensation to the family for income lost 
by virtue of his non-participation in the 
work force. The formula under which funds 
for maintenance allowances are raised is 
not tied to family composition. With such 
equalization, ‘social differentials in school- 
ing probably would still obtain. First, in- 
sofar as the relation between attainment 
and social background can be traced to an 
association of parental abilities with fam- 
ily circumstances, the transmission of abil- 
ities, and the ceiling on a boy’s attainment 
set by his abilities, family background will 
continue to influence educational attain- 
ment. Positive relations have been reported 
between measured intelligence and occupa- 
tional status for adult males and between 
the measured intelligence of young men 
and the social circumstances of their fam- 
ilies.? Even compensatory educational pro- 
grams presumably cannot eliminate the 
transmission of abilities insofar as these 
are genetically determined. 

A second basis for anticipating a con- 
tinuing influence of family background on 
educational attainment is the possibility of 
social differentials in the acceptance of op- 
portunity. The social background that ap- 
pears favorable to high attainment may be 
simply that in which sons take full advan- 
tage of existing opportunities. This need 
not be so much a matter of desire as an 
ability to gain access to and make effec- 
tive use of relevant information.1° The 


°C, Arnold Anderson, James C. Brown, and 
Mary Jean Bowman, “Intelligence and Occupa- 
tional Mobility,” Journal of Political Economy, 
LX (1952), 218-39, and William H. Sewell and 
Vimal P. Shah, “Socioeconomic Status, Intelli- 
gence, and the Attainment of Higher Education” 
(paper for the Research Group on the Sociology 
of Education, 6th World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, Evian, France, Sep- 
tember, 1966). 


1 A recent study reports that the percentage of 
twelfth-grade pupils who desire to finish college 
ranges only from 42 to 46 over six groups identi- 
fied by race or ethnic status, but the percentage 
who “have read a college catalogue” ranges from 
45 to 70. See James S. Coleman, Ernest Q. Camp- 
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diminution in social differentials in school- 
ing that might follow from equalized op- 
portunities cannot be estimated from obser- 
vational data, of course; but the stability 
of family effects in the face of sweeping 
social change in this century cannot be 
ignored in forecasting the outcome of pro- 
grams to equalize educational opportunity. 
As an illustration, no lessening in the effect 
of family background on schooling is ob- 
served for the cohorts that include recipi- 
ents of the “G.I. Bill.” (About three- 
fourths of the white males aged sixteen in 
1936-40, three-fifths of those aged sixteen 
in 1931-35, and half of those aged sixteen 
in 1941-45 were reported as civilian vet- 
erans of World War II in 1960.1! Data 
in Tables 3 and 5 do not suggest a lesser 
family effect on attainment for these co- 
horts.) 

Whether programs to equalize education- 
al opportunity should be undertaken is a 
separable issue. Because the advantage of 
one child always appears as the disadvan- 
tage of another, there is no single answer. 
To negate wholly the effect of family cir- 
cumstances on son’s attainment would elim- 
inate generational transmission of social 
advantage as an incentive for parental 
prudence. Even now the transmissable 
advantage associated with investment in 
the father’s training and career and the 
limitation of family size may seem small 


bell, Carol J. Hobson, James McPartland, Alex- 
ander Mood, Frederic D. Weinfeld, and Robert 
L. York, Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1966), Table 10. 


u Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of Population: 1960 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1964), Vol. I, 
Part I, Tables 65 and 175. 
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indeed. From the standpoint of the son, 
however, any educational penalty that can 
be traced to his social background may ap- 
pear both large and unjust, for he cannot 
be held accountable for the social circum- 
stances of the family into which he is 
born. From a societal perspective another 
issue becomes salient: the current cost of 
training youth as intensively as their abil- 
ities permit must be weighed against the 
loss in societal income some years hence 
which would result from a suboptimally 
trained manpower pool. 

Finally, would equalization of oppor- 
tunity accelerate the upward secular trend 
in educational attainment? The record 
presented here shows variable gains in 
mean attainment occurring between suc- 
cessive birth cohorts in the absence of con- 
current intercohort differences in the effect 
of the family factors. The net effects of the 
family factors are essentially constant, and 
changes in their mean levels between suc- 
cessive cohorts imply intercohort gains in 
attainment on the order of 0.1 to 0.2 school 
years, The observed intercohort gains, by 
contrast, range from 0.2 to 0.7 school years, 
Thus, the primary bases of secular change 
in attainment appear to be external to 
the family.1* Should acceleration in the 
upward secular trend in educational at- 
tainment occur concurrently with imple- 
mentation of an equal-opportunities policy, 
the coincidence in timing alone would not 
justify a causal interpretation. 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 


” Fluctuations about the long-term trend toward 
rising educational attainment for males have been 
found to coincide with changes in the job market, 
for example. See Beverly Duncan, “Dropouts and 
the Unemployed,” Journal of Political Economy, 
LXXIII (1965), 121-34, 


Lawyer Attitudes on Judicial Selection’ 


Richard A. Watson 


ABSTRACT 


A study done in 1964 of lawyers practicing in Kansas City and St, Louis, Missouri, found that those 
with high social status in the legal profession, representing the most prestigeful clients, are more likely to 
support a Nonpartisan Court Plan developed by leaders of the bar for selecting judges than are attor- 
neys with lesser professional status who handle the legal affairs of lower social classes. Partisan affiliation 
was shown to have a limited effect on preferences concerning judicial selection. Attorneys with extensive 
trial experience are less favorable to the plan than those in similar practice specialties without such ex- 


perience. 


The central position that professions oc- 
cupy in present-day society? has stimulated 
a spate of studies of the subject, which 
are now categorized under the general ru- 
bric of the sociology of the professions, Al- 
though some such studies are concerned 
with identifying the characteristics com- 
mon to all professions,’ there is a marked 


*The material for this article is drawn from a 
general study, “The Politics of the Bench and the 
Bar: Judicial Selection under the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan,” conducted by the author and two of 
his colleagues, Rondal G. Downing and Frederick 
C. Spiegel, with the assistance of grants from the 
Social Science Research Council and the Research 
Center of the University of Missouri. The forth- 
coming full-length study is to be published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 


"Talcott Parsons has suggested that a “com- 
parative study of the social structures of the most 
important civilizations shows that the professions 
occupy a position of importance in society which 
is, in any comparable degree of development, 
unique in history” (“The Professions and the So- 
cial Structure,” in Talcott Parsons [ed.], Essays 
in Sociological Theory (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1954], p. 34). 


*For a discussion of attributes of a profession, 
see Barnard Barber, “Some Problems in the Sociol- 
ogy of the Professions,” Daedalus, XCII (Fall, 
1963), 671 ff.; A. M. Carr-Sanders and P. A. Wil- 
son, “Professions,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, XII (1933), 479; Roscoe Pound, The 
Lawyer from Antiquity to Modern Times (St. 


Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1953), pp. 4 ff.; 


and Ernest Greenwood, “Attributes of a Profes- 
sion,” Social Work, II (July, 1957), 45 f. 


tendency toward determining the differ- 
ences that are present within them.* Recent 
inquiries in what has now been termed the 
sociology of the legal profession® have been 
in this latter direction: studies of special- 
ized practitioners® and those dealing with 


*For examples of studies of this nature, see Rue 
Bucher and Anselm Straus, “Professions in 
Process,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVI 
(January, 1961), 325-34; H. L. Smith, “Contin- 
gencies of Professional Differentiation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXII (January, 1958), 
410-14; W. S. Mason and N. Gross, “Intra-Occu- 
pational Prestige Differentiation: The School Su- 
perintendency,” American Sociological Review, 
XX (June, 1955), 326-31; and Dennis C. McEI- 
rath, “Perspective and Participation of Physicians 
in Prepaid Group Practice,” American Sociological 
Review, XXVI (August, 1961), 596-607. 


Ë See Jerome E. Carlin, “Current Research in 
the Sociology of the Legal Profession” (New 
York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University, August, 1962 [mimeographed]). 


See Jerome Carlin, Lawyers on Their Own 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1962); William Hale, “The Career Development 
of the Negro Lawyer” (unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, University of Chicago, 1949); Dan C. 
Lortie, “The Striving Young Lawyer: A Study of 
Early Career Differentiation in the Chicago Bar” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1958); idem, “Laymen to Lawmen: Law 
School, Careers and Professional Socialization,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXIX (1959), 353- 
69; Hubert J. O’Gorman, “Lawyers in Matri- 
monial Cases” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1961); and Erwin Smigel, 
The Wall Street Lawyer (New York: Free Press, 
1964). 
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broader segments of the metropolitan bar? 
have emphasized the great differences that 
exist among lawyers in fields of specialty, 
clients, income, legal education, and other 
matters. Moreover, some of them have de- 
lineated the problems such divergencies 
create for issues of common interest to the 
profession and the public, such as the en- 
forcement of canons of legal ethics.® 

The purpose of this paper is to explore 
the effect that differences among lawyers 
have on their attitudes toward another 
matter of central concern to the legal pro- 
fession (as well as to society as a whole), 
namely, the selection of judges. Since the 
first modern bar association was founded 
in New York City in 1870 to fight Boss 
Tweed’s control over the courts, the activi- 
ties of the organized bar in the United 
States have been closely linked to this is- 
sue.® Over the years, the leaders of the bar 
have “professed?! a special competence in 
judging which of their brethren should as- 
cend to the bench and have sought to bring 


* Carlin’s study, “Current Research in the Soci- 
ology of the Legal Profession” (see n. 5) covers a 
broad segment of the bar in New York City. Jack 
Ladinsky has investigated the Detroit bar. See his 
“Careers of Lawyers, Law Practice and Legal In- 
stitutions,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVIII (February, 1963), 47-54, and “The Im- 
pact of Social Background of Lawyers on Law 
Practice and the Law,” Journal of Legal Educa- 
tion, XVI (December, 1963), 127-44. 


8 For a discussion of the problem of enforcing 
compliance with such canons of legal ethics, and 
the way in which the stratification of the bar 
affects attitudes toward them, see Carlin, Lawyers’ 
Ethics: A Survey of the New York City Bar (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966), and Ken- 
neth Reichstein, “Ambulance Chasing and the Legal 
Profession,” Social Problems, XIII (Summer, 
1965), 3-17. 


°? Within the decade following the establishment 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, a number of similar organizations, including 
the American Bar Association, were formed to im- 
prove the administration of justice. See Pound, 
op. cit., chap. ix, 


10 Everett C. Hughes suggests that “professions 
profess. They profess to know better than others 
the nature of certain matters.” See his “Profes- 
sions,” Daedalus, XCII (Fall, 1963), 656. 
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that judgment to bear on the selection 
process. When attempts to work within the 
framework of popular election failed to 
bring the profession the influence its lead- 
ers desired, two national organizations, 
the American Bar Association and the 
American Judicature Society, developed a 
system adopted by Missouri in 1940 that 
gives the bar the dominant voice in the 
selection of judges.1* Under its provisions, 
commissions composed of lawyers, judges, 
and laymen nominate panels of judicial 
candidates from which the governor makes 
his appointment. The superior knowledge 
the lawyers and judges possess about the 
potential candidates, and the fact that they 
outnumber the representatives of the public 
on the commissions, means that members 
of the legal profession dominate the nomi- 
nation process. Moreover, the governor is 
restricted in his appointment to the three 
persons suggested by the commission. The 
system also provides judges with protection 
from political forces after they are in office, 
since subsequent elections are in reality 
plebiscites in which the appointees run “on 
their records” with no opponents. 
Heralded by one of the leaders of the 


z Attempts were made to minimize the power of 
political-party organizations in electing judges 
through such devices as judicial nominating con- 
ventions, nonpartisan judicial ballots, and sepa- 
rate judicial elections and to enhance the influence 
of the legal profession by means of referendums in 
which bar associations evaluated the capabilities 
of the various judicial candidates and passed on 
their recommendations to the electorate. Chicago 
conducted its first bar primary in 1887. For an 
analysis of this and subsequent primaries in this 
metropolitan community, see Edward M. Martin, 
The Role of the Bar in Electing the Bench in 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936). 


2 Tack W. Peltason, The Missouri Plan for the 
Selection of Judges (“University of Missouri 
Studies,” Vol. XX, No. 2 [Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1945]), chap. ii, contains an 
excellent account of the judicial reform movement 
in the United States and the role of various organi- 
zations and individuals in its development. 


3 In the twenty-five year operation of the plan, 
only one judge has been voted out of office. This 
occurred in 1941. 
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American Judicature Society as “the great- 
est single event of this century in the field 
of judicial administration,’4* the Nonpar- 
tisan Court Plan (also referred to as the 
Missouri or the Merit Plan) has become 
the model of a nationwide crusade that 
seeks. to spread the system to every state in 
the union and, most recently, to the federal 
bench as well. The nature of this con- 
certed campaign to wrest control over the 
selection of judges from political parties 
and the general electorate and the deluge 
of hortatory articles on the plan that ap- 
pear in the legal periodicals'® create the 
general impression that the issue is solely 
a matter of the bar versus the public and 
that the former group is essentially mono- 
lithic with a single mind on the subject. 
Yet, despite the fact that lawyers might be 
expected to respond favorably to a selec- 
tion system that gives them a dominant 
role in choosing judges, there are differ- 
ences within the profession on this issue, 


“ Address by Glenn R. Winters, executive direc- 
tor of the American Judicature Society, before the 
Lawyers’ Association of Kansas City on April 8, 
1964, p. 8. 


15 Since 1956 the plan has been adopted in 
Alaska, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, and features 
of it apply to courts in six other states. The 
American Judicature Society published in the Au- 
gust, 1965, issue of its Journal (pp. 47-52) a 
speech by Royce H. Savage, general counsel of 
Gulf Oil Corporation, suggesting that the plan be 
extended to the federal courts, and noted in the 
December, 1965, issue of the publication (p. 124), 
that the furor over the nomination of Francis X. 
Morrissey of Boston to the U.S. district court had 
heightened public interest in Savage’s suggestion. 


1¢ Recent examples of such articles include W. 
W. Crowdus, “Twenty Years of the Missouri Non- 
partisan Court Plan,” Oklakoma Bar Association 
Journal, XXXI (1960), 2270 ff.; Forrest Hemker, 
“Experience under the Missouri Nonpartisan 
Court Plan,” Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, XLIII (1960), 159 ff.; Laurance Hyde, 
“The Missouri Method of Choosing Jurges,” Jour- 
nal of the American Judicature Society, XLI 
(1957), 74 ff.: Robert A. Schroeder, “Twenty-five 
Years under the Missouri Plan,” Journal of the 
American Judicature Society, XLIX (1965), 
105 ff.; and Glenn Winters, “One-Man Judicial 
Selection,” Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, XLV (1962), 198 ff. 
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some of which have been expressed in 
print.77 

This paper examines the relevance of 
certain cleavages within the legal profes- 
sion for attitudes on judicial selection. The 
first section tests the associations that ex- 
ist between the kind of clientele and legal 
practice a lawyer has and his preferences 
concerning methods of selecting judges. 
Partisan affiliation and trial experience are 
also related to such preferences. The sec- 
ond section explores the attitudes that un- 
derlie such preferences by analyzing the 
reactions of members of the bar to certain 
consequences which are commonly associ- 
ated with the operation of the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan. 


THE METHOD AND THE DATA 


As a part of our general study of the 
Nonpartisan Court Plan, we conducted per- 
sonal interviews with some two hundred 
lawyers in various parts of the state of Mis- 
souri. In these interviews we employed 
open-ended questions to solicit general re- 
actions of members of the bar toward the 
operation of the plan. We thus gained an 
understanding of how lawyers themselves 
look at the issue of judicial selection and 
the factors they identify as important in 
the process. On this basis, we formulated 
specific questions for the questionnaires we 
utilized in our sample survey. In addition, 
the questionnaire itself was pretested on 
members of the bar. 

Since the Missouri bar is integrated, 

7 For an attack on the plan by a member of 
the Illinois bar, see George Moran, “Counter- 
Missouri Plan for Method of Selecting Judges,” 
Florida Bar Journal, XXXII (1958), 471 ff. Other 
criticisms of it include William Anderson’s “Reor- 
ganization of Minnesota’s Judiciary,” Minnesota 
Law Review, XXVII (1943), 383 ff., and Fran- 
cis D. Wormuth and Rich Grover’s “Politics, the 
Bar and the Selection of Judges,” Utah Law Re- 
view, IIL (1953), 459 ff. 


% An integrated bar is one that requires all 
attorneys to belong to the official bar organiza- 
tion. The Missouri bar was integrated by court 
order in 1944. For a general study of the subject, 
see Dayton McKean, The Integrated Bar (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1963). 
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we were able to use the membership of the 
State Bar Association as our “population.” 
We randomly selected 3,303 of the 6,606 
Missouri lawyers who belonged to the as- 
sociation and mailed questionnaires to them 
in May of 1964. We received 1,233 usable 
replies, a 37 per cent response,!® which 
means that almost one-fifth of the lawyers 
in the state are included in the sample. The 
comparison of the sample with the total 
population of Missouri lawyers as of the 
same year” indicates that it is very rep- 
resentative on such characteristics as geo- 
graphical location of practice, law-school 
education, and kind of practice arrange- 
ment. The age composition of the sample 
also reflects that of the state bar with the 
exception that older lawyers are slightly 
underrepresented. 

This particular paper, however, uses data 
only from lawyers whose main practice is 
in either Kansas City or St. Louis. The rea- 
son for this is that the plan applies at the 
circuit-court level (the court of original, 
general jurisdiction in Missouri) only in 
Jackson County (Kansas City) and St. 
Louis City-County; judges in the remain- 
ing forty-one “outstate” circuits are chosen 
by popular election. Thus the attorneys in 
the two major urban areas have had the 
most extensive experience with the plan 
over the period of the last twenty-five 
years.?! Also, over three-fifths of the state’s 
attorneys practice law in one of these two 
cities. 

THE FINDINGS 

One of our major assumptions concern- 
ing the preferences of lawyers on methods 

The Missouri Bar Association received a 36 
per cent response to an official survey it conducted 
a few years ago. The results of this survey were 
published by the bar in 1963 under the title of 
The Missouri Bar—Prentice Hall Survey: A Moti- 


vational Study of Public Attitudes and Law 
Office Management. 


2 The 1964 Lawyer Statistical Report (Chicago: 
American Bar Foundation, 1965) contains an 
analysis of the backgrounds and practices of 
lawyers in the United States. Chapter iii contains 
data on a state-by-state basis, and chapter iv has 
similar data for all cities over 100,000. 
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of choosing judges was that such prefer- 
ences will reflect the factor of “client-care- 
taking,”?? that is, that an attorney will 
tend to favor a selection system that puts 
men on the bench he feels will be generally 
favorable (or at least not hostile) to per- 
sons or organizations he represents. The 
link between that general assumption and 
the Nonpartisan Court Plan is provided by 
a suggestive comment made recently by 
Justice Charles E. Clark of the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court that the plan has a “unique bias 
towards professional competence.’*8 He 
goes on to explain: 


Since in our economy the rewards of profes- 
sional competence are, quite naturally and 
properly, the confidence of and employment by 
all the settled institutions of our society—the 
banks, the insurance companies, the mammoth 
business combines, and so on—the imbalance 
toward mere preservation of the status quo 
and notably its aristocratic elements is a po- 
tential danger for the courts. Thus if an exec- 
utive can make his judicial choice only from 
a limited roster supplied him by a commission 
composed of the successful and conservative 
members of the community, then it is obvious 
that no one who deviates from the professional 
norm—labor lawyers, for example—need ap- 


ply.?4 

If attorneys generally tend to agree with 
Justice Clark on the kinds of lawyers the 
plan favors as judges (whether this result 


* The plan is also utilized to select judges to the 
three intermediate courts of appeal in the state, as 
well as to the Supreme Court, but there are far 
fewer cases tried in these courts than in the lower 
courts of Jackson County and St. Louis City- 
County. Moreover, not as many judges have been 
appointed to the appellate courts as to the lower 
courts of the two metropolitan areas over the 
twenty-five year operation of the plan. 


2 Pound uses the phrase “client-caretaker” (op. 
cit., p. 184), as does James Willard Hurst in his 
study, The Growth of American Law: The Law 
Makers (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950), p. 
366. 

2 Charles E. Clark and David M. Trubek, “The 
Creative Role of the Judge: Restraint and Free- 
dom in the Common Law Tradition,” Yale Law 
Journal, LXXI (1961), 272. (Trubek was Judge 
Clark’s law clerk in 1961-62.) 
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in fact occurs is a separate question), we 
might anticipate that lawyers representing 
the “settled institutions” and other upper- 
status clients in society will be more favor- 
able to the plan than those handling the 
legal affairs of lower-status clients. In turn, 
the latter might be expected to look more 
favorably than the former on other meth- 
ods commonly employed to select judges, 
such as popular elections,” where the po- 
tential influence of the groups they repre- 
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problems, The middle classes have some 
of the same legal problems, particularly 
those involving property matters, but they 
are less concerned with corporate affairs 
and more with personal-liability suits and, 
particularly in the lower middle class, with 
domestic-relations problems as well. The 
latter two concerns also involve the lower 
classes, along with criminal matters, which 
are almost exclusively the problem of the 
social class.” 


TABLE 1 
SELECTED FIELDS OF LEGAL PRACTICE AND PREFERENCE ON JUDICIAL-SELECTION METHODS 





Nonparti- 


Popular Not Ascer- 
Field of Practice* rane Electiont eG tained ase oe = 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

Cent) 
DeteNnd ants ices uk awew edu vewius 83 5 3 100 129 
Corporation and business........ 81 10 7 2 100 335 
Real estate.......ssesosnosrses 81 10 4 5 100 86 
Probate, trust, and taxation..... 76 14 7 3 100 253 
E relations. .........0005 e 23 2 3 e E 
CEEA, 6 554 eee wea A E E 8 32 10 0 

Plapar ence cs cca sees 55 30 13 2 100 162 
Comina lace aw ncn c edad dews 54 4i 5 0 100 37 


* Includes lawyers listing the field exclusively or as one of the two or three major fields of their practice. 


{ Includes partisan and nonpartisan elections. 


t Includes straight gubernatorial appointment, gubernatorial appointment with Senate confirmation, selection by lawyers only, 


and a scattering of other suggestions. 


sent is presumably greater than it is in the 
Nonpartisan Court Plan. 

In order to test this hypothesis, it is 
necessary to develop some kind of method 
to categorize attorneys on the basis of their 
clientele. One approach is to do it with 
reference to the fields of law in which law- 
yers specialize, since studies show that dif- 
ferent social classes in our society have 
different kinds of legal problems.2® Thus 
the upper classes are concerned with corpo- 
ration and general business matters, as well 
as trusts, wills, estates, tax, and property 


5 A variety of methods besides the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan are utilized to choose state judges in 
the United States including gubernatorial appoint- 
ment, legislative selection, nonpartisan and parti- 
san elections, with about two-thirds of the states 
using one of the two elective systems. See The 
Book of the States. 1964-65 (Chicago: Council of 
State Governments, 1964), p. 126. 


*% For a study of the use of lawyers by middle- 
and working-class families, see Earl Koos, “The 
Family and the Law” (Rochester, N.Y.: National 
Legal Aid Association, 1949 [mimeographed]). A 
series of selections treating the issue is contained 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. CCLXXXVIT (1953), 
under the general title of “Judicial Administration 
and the Common Man.” Problems involving legal 
aid for the poor are discussed in Emery Brownell, 
Legal Aid in the United States (Rochester, N.Y.: 
Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Co., 1951) and 
the supplement to this volume, published in 1961. 
General treatments of use of lawyers’ services by 
the various classes in our society are contained in 
F. James Davis, Henry H. Foster, Jr., C. Ray 
Jeffery, and E. Eugene Davis, Society and the 
Law: New Meanings for an Old Profession (New 
York: Free Press, 1962), pp. 335 ff., and Albert 
Blaustein and Charles O. Porter, The American 
Lawyer: A Summary of the Survey of the Legal 
Profession (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954), pp. 43 ff. 


a See Davis et al, op. cit., p. 336. 
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In our questionnaire we asked each of 
the respondents to choose from a list of 
possibilities the fields (up to three) in 
which he had earned most of his income or 
salary since being admitted to practice. 
Each lawyer was also asked to indicate 
which of the alternative methods of choos- 
ing circuit-court judges he preferred: Non- 
partisan Court Plan, straight gubernatorial 
appointment, or popular election by the 
people on a partisan or nonpartisan ballot. 
(An “other” alternative was also provided 
in which respondents could write in meth- 
ods they preferred over the ones indicated.) 
‘Table 1 reveals the way the lawyers with 
different practice specialities responded to 
the various selection methods. 

The table shows that there is a general 
preference for the Nonpartisan Court Plan 
among lawyers in all fields of specialty ex- 
amined, indicating that members of the 
bar generally react favorably to this system 
which gives the legal profession a special 
role in the selection process. However, there 
are considerable differences in the choice 
of selection methods among lawyers prac- 
ticing in the various fields of law, and 
these differences relate to the kind of cli- 
entele served. Defendants’ lawyers repre- 
senting “settled” institutions such as in- 
surance companies and corporations in 
personal-injury cases are the strongest 
supporters of the plan, while those least 
favorable to it are criminal attorneys rep- 
resenting the lower classes. Between these 
extremes, the differences in preferences are 
in the general direction anticipated. At- 
torneys handling upper- and middle-class 
legal problems involving general corporate 
and business affairs, real estate, probate, 
trust, and taxation problems strongly favor 
the plan; those servicing middle- and low- 
er-class legal concerns, such as domestic- 
relations issues, and particularly personal- 
injury matters (plaintiffs’ lawyers represent 
injured persons in such suits), are less dis- 
posed toward it. Lawyers specializing in la- 
bor matters are a small group,?® but their 
attitudes reflect those of a lower-middle- 
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class practice and are generally consistent 
with the attitudes of the labor movement 
on this and similar issues.?® 

Although an analysis of the clientele of 
lawyers on the basis of their fields of legal 
specialty is generally valid, it also has 
some distinct limitations. Many lawyers 
do not concentrate all, their practice in 
ene field, and this means that the categories 
are not mutually exclusive. Moreover, some 
of the specialties are broad and thus ob- 
scure distinctions between kinds of legal 
problems included within them. For ex- 
ample, some attorneys with a corporate 
and business practice represent huge cor- 
porations, while others service partnerships 
or individual concerns. Likewise, the size 
and complexity of legal transactions in- 
volving real estate, probate, trust, and tax 
problems vary greatly. The domestic-rela- 
tions issues of middle-class clients typically 
involve property settlements, while those of 
the lower class are more concerned with 
desertion and non-support of children. 
These factors contribute to the consider- 
able overlap in the legal affairs of adjoin- 
ing social classes which appears when the 
categorization is based on broad fields of 
legal practice. 

More precise measures of the kinds of 
clients a lawyer services are provided by 
recent studies in the sociology of the legal 
profession. Such analyses indicate that 
status differences within the legal profes- 
sion are related to those of clientele, that is, 

A recent article, “The Lawyers of Labor,” 
Fortune (March, 1961), p. 213, estimates that 
some five hundred American attorneys serve 
unions, either as salaried “house counsel” or as 
lawyers in private practice who are on a retainer 
fee. The 1964 Lawyer Statistical Report (see n. 


20), p. 26, sets the total number of lawyers in the 
United States in 1963 as 296,069. 


” Organized labor was one of the few groups to 
oppose the introduction of the plan in Missouri, 
but not all unions joined in the opposition. See 
Peltason, of. cit., p. 55. The labor movement has 
generally been hostile to governmental proposals 
that advocate the appointment, rather than the 
election, of officials in policy-making positions. 
E.g., labor has been one of the chief antagonists 
of the city-manager form of government. 
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the legal affairs of the most affluent and 
highest status institutions and individuals 
in the society are handled by attorneys who 
thereby attain the highest standing among 
their fellow lawyers.°° Furthermore, such 
status differences among attorneys are as- 
sociated with three major factors: the par- 
ticular arrangement under which practice 
is carried on (that is, solo, firm, corporate, 
etc.), the legal education received by a law- 
yer, and the income he earns in that pro- 
fession.?? Therefore, under our general hy- 
pothesis, attorneys in large firms, those 
educated in prestigious law schools,3* and 
those with the highest incomes? should be 
most favorably disposed toward the plan. 

An analysis of the data indicates that 
factors associated with the social stratifi- 
cation of the legal profession also relate 
closely to preferences in judicial selection. 
In fact, the best measure of status in the 
legal community, namely, practice arrange- 
ment,?* is also most relevant for selection 
attitudes. Lawyers most favorable to the 
plan are employed on the legal staffs of 
corporations and are partners in the larger 
law firms. Solo practitioners*® are least 
disposed toward it, while small-firm and 
government lawyers hold an intermediate 
position. Similarly, persons who received 
their legal education at an outstate insti- 


% Carlin, “Current Research in the Sociology of 
the Legal Profession,” p. 12. 


3 bid. and the two articles by Ladinsky, op. 
cit emphasize these factors as important elements 
in the social stratification of the bars of New York 
City and Detroit. 


32 We realize there is no completely satisfactory 
criteria by which to evaluate law schools. We de- 
cided on Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Michigan 
and Yale as the most prestigious ones on the basis 
of general reputation. Moreover, it is an objective 
fact that the latter four law schools, as of 1954 
at least, had the largest law libraries in the nation 
(Blaustein and Porter, op. cit., p. 206). 


3 The average net income of a lawyer over the 
period of the three years preceding the survey was 
used as the basis for the income data. 


* Carlin suggests that size of firm is the “single 
most significant indicator of status” in the legal 
profession. (“Current Research in the Sociology of 
the Legal Profession,” p. 21. 
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tution (there are no differences, however, 
between those who went to prestige and 
non-prestige schools there) favor the plan 
most, while those who attended local law 
schools with a nighttime curriculum®® react 
the least favorably toward it. The atti- 
tudes of lawyers who were educated at 
instate, full-time law schools fall between 
the two positions. Income levels of lawyers 
also generally relate, as anticipated, to at- 
titudes toward the plan, with the exception 
that many young attorneys who currently 
earn less than $10,000 a year are among 
its strongest supporters.3*7 Many respond- 
ents in this group are presently associates 
in law firms and undoubtedly identify with 
senior partners and their firms’ clients on 
the selection issue. 

A precise measure of the association that 
exists between social status in the legal 
profession and preferences in judicial se- 
lection can be determined by combining 
the factors discussed above that relate 
most closely to such preferences, namely, 
practice arrangement and legal education. 
An index, reflecting both these indicators 
of status, was constructed by assigning 
points to respondents on the basis of their 


* Paul Freund notes that the solo practitioner in 
the United States and the sole practitioner in 
Great Britain are at the opposite poles of the pro- 
fession. In the latter country, he is the barrister 
who may not enter into a partnership, who deals 
with clients only through solicitors, and who en- 
joys a special prestige. Moreover, older, success- 
ful barristers have the highest earnings in the pro- 
fession. See Freund, “The Legal Profession,” 
Daedalus, XCII (1963), 689. 


* Such law schools are sometimes called “multi- 
ple-division” law schools and frequently just 
“night” law schools. In 1963, about 90 per cent 
of the students enrolled in schools not approved 
by the American Bar Association were attending 
night classes compared to less than 10 per cent in 
morning classes. See Law Schools and Bar Ad- 
mission Requirements in the United States Review 
of Legal Education (Chicago: American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Section of Legal Education and Admis- 
sions to the Bar, 1963), p. 19. 


* Sixty-seven per cent of the lawyers earning 
less than $10,000 a year are under forty years of 
age, compared to 38 per cent of the total sample 
who are in this age group. 
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characteristics on these two matters.38 
Table 2 shows that the index is very rele- 
vant for preferences on judicial selection, 
with the percentage of the very-high-status 
respondents favoring the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan being almost twice that of 
those with very low status. Moreover, be- 
tween these extremes, preferences corre- 
late with status. 

The above analysis indicates the rele- 
vance of kind of legal practice for lawyer 
preferences on methods of judicial selec- 
tion. Another potential factor to be con- 
sidered is the partisan affiliation of attor- 
neys. Since the plan replaced the popular- 
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partisan orientation of attorneys to bear 
on the selection issue. For example, the 
oft-heard assertion that Democrats have 
more faith in the “common people” than 
Republicans might lead them to be less 
favorably disposed toward the plan than 
Republicans. Also, there are practical polit- 
ical considerations present, since both Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis are heavily Demo- 
cratic, and, therefore, the popular election 
of judges would probably result in the selec- 
tion of all Democratic judges in contrast 
to the situation under the plan whereby 
some Republicans have been appointed 
to the circuit courts of the two cities.*® 


TABLE 2 


SOCIAL STATUS (PRACTICE ARRANGEMENT AND LEGAL EDUCATION) * 
AND PREFERENCE ON METHOD OF JUDICIAL SELECTION 


Nonparti- 


Social-Status | san Court i p n Other ee Total No. of 
Levels n (Per Pea t) (Per Cent) Cent) (Per Cent) Cases 
ent) 

Very high... 92 3 3 2 100 108 
igh........ 87 7 4 2 100 151 
Medium..... 80 12 7 1 100 184 
LoW.....a.. 60 27 12 1 100 139 
Very low.... 47 41 12 0 100 76 


* Respondents for whom there was no information on either practice arrangement or legal education 


were eliminated from the analysis. 


election system in Missouri (this method 
of selection is still the dominant one in the 
United States) and was expressly designed 
to eliminate the influence of “politics” in 
choosing judges, one might expect the 


8 A three-point scale was used for each factor, 
with three points assigned to partners of law firms 
with six or more members, associates of law firms, 
and attorneys employed by corporations; two 
points to partners in firms from two to five mem- 
bers and attorneys employed by the government; 
and one point for solo practitioners. Similarly, 
three points are assigned to respondents who at- 
tended law schools outside the state; two points 
to those who went to instate, full-time law 
schools; and one point to those who attended in- 
state, night law schools. A combination of these 
two scales means that the largest possible number 
of points is six and the smallest, two. The five 
categories of social status ranging from six through 
two points are designated “very high,” “high,” 
“medium,” “low,” and “very low.” 


This might serve as an additional reason 
for the Republicans to favor the plan more 
than Democrats. 

Table 3 contains data to test the rele- 
vance of party affiliation for attitudes on 
methods of judicial selection. It seeks to 
determine not only whether more Republi- 
cans generally favor the plan than Demo- 
crats but also whether this tendency holds 


3 The Republicans have not held the governor- 
ship in Missouri since 1944. Since 1953, however, 
seven Republicans have been appointed to the 
circuit courts in Kansas City and St. Louis by 
three Democratic governors. One study in West 
Virginia showed that, under the partisan elective 
system there, judges won by a majority which, on 
the average, deviated from the party vote by not 
more than 1 per cent. See Claude J. Davis, Judi- 
cial Selection in West Virginia (Publication No. 25 
[Morgantown, W. Va.: Bureau for Government 
Research, 1959], p. 26). 
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true within particular categories of social 
status that were previously shown to bear 
closely on selection preferences, For ex- 
ample, a more favorable attitude of Re- 
publicans toward the plan might actually 
be a reflection of the fact that more of 
them practice in larger firms and went 


38] 


St. Louis lawyers. More Republicans do 
prefer the Nonpartisan Court Plan than 
Democrats, but the differences between 
them are not great. Moreover, even these 
differences tend to “wash out” to a con- 
siderable degree when social status in the 
profession is held constant. Thus, prefer- 


TABLE 3 


PARTISAN AFFILIATION,* SOCIAL STATUS,* AND PREFERENCE 
ON METHOD OF JUDICIAL SELECTION 


Nonparti- 
san Court Pop ular Other Not Ascer- Total No. of 
Plan (Per Election (Per Cent) tained (Per (Per Cent) Cases 
c (Per Cent) Cent) 
ent) 
Partisan Affiliation 
Republicans....... 83 11 5 1 100 324 
Democrats. ....... 68 20 10 2 100 381 
Independentsf..... 73 16 10 i 100 26 
Partisan Affiliation by Social-Status Level 
Very high: 
Republicans. .... 93 3 4 0 100 69 
Democrats...... 89 3 8 0 100 38 
High: 
Republicans. .... 91 5 3 1 100 76 
Democrats...... 83 9 6 2 100 69 
Medium: 
Republicans..... 85 8 7 0 100 74 
Democrats...... 76 15 7 2 100 95 
ow: 
Republicans. .... 66 17 12 5 100 41 
Democrats...... 58 30 11 1 100 92 
Very low: 
Republicans..... 50 45 5 0 100 22 
Democrats...... 47 37 16 0 100 49 


* Those respondents whose partisan affiliation, practice arrangement, or legal education are not known are not 


included in the table. 


t Since there are so few respondents in this category, they are not included in the subanalysis by status level. 


outstate for their legal education, while 
more Democrats are in solo practice and 
attended a local night law school. By hold- 
ing constant social-status levels reflecting 
both these factors, it is possible to ascer- 
tain whether partisan affiliation is an inde- 
pendent factor associated with attitudes on 
judicial selection. 

Table 3 shows that partisan affiliation 
has limited relevance for preferences on 
judicial selection among Kansas City and 


ences on judicial selection among metro- 
politan lawyers in Missouri relate much 
more closely to professional factors than 
to political-party loyalties. 

One final professional matter we ex- 
plored in relation to preferences on judicial 
selection was trial experience. Our general 
hypothesis was that the more often attor- 
neys appear in court, the more likely it 
would be that their general attitudes on 
judicial selection would be intensified. For 
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example, those attorneys in practice spe- 
cialities generally disposed toward the 
plan, such as defendants’ and corporation 
lawyers, would be even more favorable to 
the plan if they had had extensive trial 
experience than if they had not. Converse- 
ly, attorneys in fields of practice that did 
not support the plan as much, such as those 
handling criminal and plaintiffs’ work, 
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Court Plan falls below the 50 per cent level 
for active trial attorneys in all three fields, 
and, in the case of active labor and criminal 
lawyers, more of them prefer popular 
election of judges than the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan. However, the preferences of 
the active trial attorneys in fields generally 
disposed toward the plan, such as defend- 
ants’ and corporation specialties, are pre- 


TABLE 4 


SELECTED FIELDS OF LEGAL PRACTICE, TRIAL EXPERIENCE,* 
AND PREFERENCE ON METHOD OF JUDICIAL SELECTION 


Tri ; Nene Popular Not Ascer- 
rial Experience by san Court Election Other tanei Total No. of 
Field of Practice ga Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) Cases 
Defendants: 
Less than 100 cases... 86 10 3 1 100 88 
100 Cases or more.... 77 11 9 3 100 35 
Corporation: 
Less than 100 cases... 85 8 5 2 100 238 
100 Cases or more.... 67 18 10 5 100 79 
Real estate: 
Less than 100 cases... 86 8 4 2 100 51 
100 Cases or more.... 67 19 7 7 100 27 
Probate and trust: 
Less than 100 cases... 81 10 7 2 100 169 
100 Cases or more.... 60 28 7 5 100 67 
Domestic relations: 
Less than 100 cases... 72 23 3 2 100 39 
; Ne Cases or more.... 50 44 3 3 100 38 
abor: 
Less than 100 cases... 73 18 0 9 100 11 
100 Cases or more.... 38 50 12 0 106 8 
Plaintiffs: 
Less than 100 cases... 64 23 11 2 100 90 
100 Cases or more.... 41 39 11 9 100 70 
Criminal: 
Less than 100 cases... 81 "49 0 0 100 16 
100 Cases or more.... 30 60 5 5 100 20 


* Trial experience refers to that before the circuit court. Respondents whose trial experience was not ascertained 


are not included in the table. 


would be even less favorable to it if they 
had been in court frequently. Table 4 con- 
tains the data to test these assumptions. 
Our hypothesis concerning the effect of 
trial experience on attorneys in fields of 
practice generally less favorable to the 
plan was confirmed. The contrast in atti- 
tudes between labor, plaintiffs’, and crim- 
inal lawyers who have tried more than one 
hundred cases with those who have not is 
striking. Preference for the Nonpartisan 


cisely the opposite of what we had antici- 
pated: those in court frequently are less 
likely to favor the plan than attorneys in 
those fields without such an extensive trial 
practice. In fact, this was true in all the 
fields analyzed, including real estate, pro- 
bate, and trust, as well as domestic rela- 
tions. Why this should be so is not known 
at this point,*® since the study thus far 


+ One possibility we explored was that age was 
the real factor associated with greater opposition 
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has merely identified certain factors as 
being associated with preferences on meth- 
ods of judicial selection. The following 
section carries the analysis a step further 
by examining some of the reasons why 
lawyers favor or oppose the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan. 


LAWYER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OPERATION OF THE PLAN 


In our personal interviews with lawyers, 
we sought not only their preferences con- 
cerning methods of judicial selection but 
also their attitudes on how the Nonparti- 
san Court Plan had operated over the 
years. By probing with open-ended ques- 
tions, we tried to determine the reasons 
why lawyers supported or opposed the plan, 
and specifically how they felt it functioned 
compared to the elective system. From 
their responses we were able to identify 
certain common consequences lawyers as- 
sociate with the operation of the plan. 
These consequences relate to three major 
aspects of the plan’s operation: the process 
by which persons are chosen for the bench, 
the kinds of individuals who are selected 
under this process, and the effect the plan 
has on the behavior of judges once they 
are in office. 

With respect to the selection process, 
two general reactions occurred again and 
again in the interviews. One was that the 
plan had succeeded for the most part in 
doing what the bar leaders who developed 
it had sought to do, namely, taken “politics” 
out of the selection of judges. However, 
other lawyers saw the process differently. 
Many of them suggested that changing the 
selection system from popular elections to 


to the plan, and the fact that the older attorneys 
had been in court more often made it appear that 
trial experience was the important variable. How- 
ever, an analysis of the data demonstrated that 
this hypothesis was not correct: within levels of 
trial experience, differences in attitudes based on 
age are not significant, but when age is held con- 
Stant there are marked differences in preferences 
concerning the plan between respondents with and 
without extensive trial experience. 
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the Nonpartisan Court Plan had not elim- 
inated “politics” but merely substituted 
bar politics and gubernatorial politics for 
the traditional politics of party leaders 
and machines. 

As far as the kinds of persons who be- 
come judges under the plan are concerned, 
again the lawyers we interviewed hold two 
disparate conceptions, Supporters of the 
plan are inclined to think it recruits “bet- 
ter” judges than the elective system does, 
The major reasons advanced for this conse- 
quence include the greater willingness of 
able lawyers to seek positions on the bench 
under a system that spares them the rigors, 
expense, and uncertainties of elective cam- 
paigns, as well as the more rational nature 
of the selection process itself. Many attor- 
neys who oppose the plan agree that it re- 
sults in the selection of different kinds of 
lawyers to the bench than the elective sys- 
tem does but believe that defendants’ law- 
yers and those representing corporate cli- 
ents are favored by the system. 

Again there is agreement among lawyers 
that the election provisions of the plan 
whereby judges run “on their records” 
against no opponent in effect gives mem- 
bers of the bench life tenure and that this 
fact has important consequences for their 
behavior in office. However, supporters 
and opponents of the plan emphasize differ- 
ent aspects of the independence that Non- 
partisan Court Plan judges enjoy. The 
former see it as permitting them to make 
decisions based on the merits of the case 
rather than subjecting them to pressures 
that elective judges must often face; the 
latter say it tends to make judges arbitrary 
in the treatment of lawyers and laymen 
with business before the courts. 

We took these general reactions to the 
operation of the plan on which there ap- 
peared to be substantial disagreement 
among supporters and opponents of the 
plan whom we personally interviewed, and 
we framed six statements containing these 
assertions. Each respondent in our sample 
was asked to indicate his reaction to each 


- 
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statement, utilizing a five-category response 
ranging from “strongly agree” to “strongly 
disagree.” Thus general attitudes of favor- 
ableness, neutrality, or unfavorableness 
toward the operation of the Nonpartisan 
Court Plan are measured by a six-item, 
Likert-type scale.*+ 

The results indicate that lawyers as a 
group vary considerably in their reactions 
to the six statements concerning the plan. 
They feel most strongly about those aspects 
of its operation concerned with the kinds 
of individuals chosen under the process 
(it recruits better judges and does not 
favor the selection of defendants’ and cor- 
poration lawyers) and the effect the plan 
has on the behavior of judges once they 
are in office (it encourages judges to make 
decisions based on the merits of the case 
and does not tend to make them arbitrary 
in the treatment of lawyers and witnesses). 
They are less agreed on the functioning of 
the selection process itself. The respond- 
ents are fairly evenly divided on the issue 
of whether the plan has taken the “pol- 
itics” out of judicial selection. Moreover, 
more attorneys agreed than disagreed with 
the statement concerning bar and guberna- 
torial politics, even though it was con- 
sidered to be unfavorable to the plan on 
the basis of its source. (It came primarily 
from persons we personally interviewed 
who opposed the plan.) One explanation 
for the result (suggested by comments re- 
spondents added to the questionnaire) is 
that some attorneys do not regard this fea- 
ture of the operation of the plan as un- 
favorable if it is compared with what they 
consider to be the only alternative possibil- 


“ Agreement with the assertions concerning the 
plan’s taking “politics” out of judicial selection, its 
recruitment of “better” judges, and its permitting 
judges to make decisions based on the merits of 
the case are considered favorable attitudes toward 
the plan, as are disagreement with its alleged 
negative features, namely, substituting bar and 
gubernatorial politics for party and machine poli- 
tics, favoring the selection of defendants’ and 
corporation lawyers as judges, and contributing 
to the arbitrary treatment of lawyers and laymen 
by members of the bench. 
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ity, namely, the use of traditional party 
politics to select judges; in other words, 
they feel that politics of some kind is in- 
evitable, but they prefer that engendered 
by the plan over that produced by an 
elective system. Therefore, this assertion 
should be considered the least helpful in 
distinguishing lawyer attitudes toward the 
Operation of the plan, even though it meets 
the test of discriminating sufficiently be- 
tween the attitudes of persons who are gen- 
erally favorable or unfavorable to the 
plan.*? 

It will be recalled that lawyers practic- 
ing in certain fields of law clearly preferred 
the plan as the best method of selecting 
judges, while others are considerably less 
disposed toward it. For example, defend- 
ants’ and corporation lawyers, who handle 
the legal affairs of upper-class clientele, 
are its greatest advocates, while plaintiffs’ 
and criminal lawyers, who represent lower- 
class clients, support it far less. More- 
over, it will be remembered that lawyers 
with extensive trial experience in all prac- 
tice specialties (those highly favorable to 
the plan, as well as those less favorable) 


“To test whether the six statements are in- 
ternally consistent, that is, the extent to which the 
attitudes on each of them are consistent with those 
on the others, a score ranging from one to five 
(from least to most favorable to the plan) was 
assigned for each statement, and then a total score 
on all six items was compiled for each respondent. 
The respondents were then divided into high- and 
low-scoring groups (approximately the upper and 
lower quintiles) on the basis of their total scores. 
The discriminatory power of each statement, de- 
termined by comparing the mean scores of the 
high- and low-scoring groups on each item, is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT NUMBER* 
MEAN SCORE OF: 


MEAE oran È witii aatan | re G ea f aese f ar 


Upper one-fifth......... 4.8 
Lower one-fifth......,..] 2.4 


Ga aaa | (quel aaa aaa aaa 


Discriminatory power.} 2.4 | 2.1 | 2.5 | 2.0] 2.4 | 2.1 


* 1, Recruits better judges; 2, permits decisions on merits of 
case; 3, takes “politics” out of judicial selection; 4, favors selec- 
tion of defendants’ and corporation lawyers as judges; 5, tends 
to make judges arbitrary in treatment of lawyers and laymen; 
6, substitutes bar and gubernatorial politics for party politics. 
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are less inclined to prefer the plan for the 
selection of judges than attorneys in the 
same specialties with less time in the court- 
room. A comparison of the attitudes of 
these various groups toward specific con- 
sequences of the plan indicates what par- 
ticular aspects of its operation they regard 
with most favor and disfavor. Table 5 
provides this data for those statements that 
relate most closely to matters of legal prac- 
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The most obvious differences of opinion 
concerning the plan’s operation involve the 
assertions that it favors the selection of 
defendants’ and corporation attorneys as 
judges and tends to make judges arbitrary 
in their treatment of lawyers and laymen. 
Attitudes toward the former statement def- 
initely reflect the practice specialties of 
the respondents. Defendants’ and corpo- 
ration lawyers, the groups alleged to be 


SELECTED FIELDS OF PRACTICE, TRIAL EXPERIENCE,* AND ATTITUDEST TOWARD 


TABLE 5 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF OPERATION OF THE NONPARTISAN COURT PLAN 


Recruits BET- 
TER Jupcrs (PER 


Permits DECI- 
SION ON MERITS 
oF CASE (PER 


Favors SELEC- 
TION OF DEFEND- 
ANTS’ AND COR- 
PORATION ATTOR- 


TENDS TOWARD 
ARBITRARY 
TREATMENT OF 


CENT) LAWYERS AND LAY- 
CENT) NEYS AS JUDGES No, OF 
(PER CENT) MEN (Per CENT) CASES 
Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- 
Agree agree Agree agree Agree agree Agree agree 
Field of practice: 
Defendants ........... 83 8 81 10 11 78 16 64 129 
Corporation........... 81 7 78 6 14 64 15 64 335 
Plaintiffs <.cc003 sea ws 54 29 62 22 44. 33 43 33 162 
Criminal: 660 veda 54 22 51 27 43 41 49 27 37 
Trial experience: 
Less than 100 cases....| 76 9 76 10 18 57 19 56 485 
100 Cases or more..... 62 26 64 18 29 53 38 41 217 


* Trial experience refers to that before the circuit court. Respondents whose trial experience was not ascertained are not in- 


cluded in the table. 


{t A favorable attitude to the plan is indicated by agreement with the first two statements and disagreement with the latter two 
statements. Responses of “strongly agree” and “‘agree”’ are combined in the table, as are those of “disagree’’ and “strongly disagree.’? 


tice, namely, the kinds of judges chosen 
under the plan and its effect on the behav- 
ior of the judges once in office. 

Table 5 indicates that attorneys who 
are less supportive of the plan as a method 
of selecting judges, namely, plaintiffs’ and 
criminal attorneys, as well as those in all 
practice specialties who appear in court 
more often, are less favorable toward all 
four aspects of the plan’s operation than 
are corporation and defendants’ lawyers 
and those who have more limited trial ex- 
perience. However, all the groups examined 
agree that the plan results in the recruit- 
ment of better judges and permits deci- 
sions to be made on the merits of the case. 


favored as judges by the plan, feel that 
this is not the case, while the plaintiffs’ and 
criminal attorneys believe it is; moreover, 
the two groups that have the most dis- 
parate views on this matter (the defend- 
ants’ and the plaintiffs’ lawyers) are also 
the ones most directly involved in it, since 
they are courtroom rivals in personal-in- 
jury litigation. The charge of arbitrary 
treatment of lawyers and laymen draws 
most support from criminal lawyers but 
also is generally believed by plaintiffs’ 
lawyers; as well as by a number of lawyers 
in all practice specialties who have an ex- 
tensive trial experience. One would not be 
justified in assuming that familiarity breeds 
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contempt, but it does appear that attor- 
neys who are in court the most frequently 
are more sensitive to the way judges treat 
them and laymen than are their colleagues 
who do not appear before judges as often.*8 


DISCUSSION 


The attitudes of lawyers toward judicial 
selection are shaped by certain basic pro- 
fessional values. First, there is a long-stand- 
ing philosophy among leaders of the bar 
that the expertise of the lawyer extends 
beyond the handling of legal affairs of so- 
ciety to matters of judicial administration; 
this credo holds that professional judg- 
ments on the selection of members of the 
bench are likely to be more objective and 
more knowledgeable than those of political 
leaders and the electorate. Of equal con- 
sideration is the duty of the professional 
man to his client. Such a duty requires 
him not only to present the client’s case 
to its best advantage but also to use his in- 
fluence to the end that men are chosen for 
the bench who will give his client’s inter- 
ests full and fair consideration when judi- 
cial decisions are made. 

Some members of the profession experi- 
ence little or no conflict between these pro- 
fessional values in making judgments on 
judicial selection. The lawyers in the up- 
per social strata of the bar who service the 
legal affairs of the most prestigeful insti- 
tutions and individuals in society see no 


“In contrast to the situation among metro- 
politan lawyers, an analysis of attitudes of lawyers 
practicing in outstate areas of Missouri where 
judges are elected shows that those with the most 
extensive trial practices are also most in favor of 
the elective system. Thus one cannot conclude 
that familiarity breeds contempt, that is, that 
lawyers most experienced with any system are 
necessarily most opposed to it. Comments made 
on some of the questionnaires indicate that 
lawyers resent the fact that the independence that 
circuit judges enjoy under the plan gives them 
“the power to press attorneys to trial prema- 
turely” and that such judges “should be respon- 
sive to the convenience of litigants and the Bar.” 
Presumably, elective judges are more inclined to 
take the desires of these groups into account on 
on such matters. 
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threat to such interests in the plan the pro- 
fession has developed to implement its 
judgments on who should ascend to the 
bench. However, lawyers from other ele- 
ments of the bar representing lower-status 
groups are likely to experience cross-pres- 
sures at work: they have been educated 
and socialized in a profession that makes 
claims of special competence in selecting 
judges, but they also represent clients 
whose interests they frequently believe are 
not fully protected by a plan they con- 
ceive to favor the selection of conservative 
members of the bar as judges. 

Our inquiries into the selection process 
under the plan also indicate that other mat- 
ters besides the interests of clients help 
shape the attitudes of lawyers toward 
judicial selection. The adversary nature 
of litigation tends to make natural rivals 
of plaintiffs’ and defendants’ lawyers, and 
each group has developed a set of ration- 
alizations to support its cause. The former 
conceive of themselves as protectors of the 
“little man” against unscrupulous insur- 
ance companies and claims adjusters who 
try to get injured persons to settle claims 
out of court at below their real value, 
while the defendants’ lawyers often per- 
ceive plaintiffs’ attorneys as “ambulance 
chasers” who attempt to get “something 
for nothing” by blackmailing established 
institutions into settling claims rather than 
bearing the cost and inconvenience of liti- 
gation. These antagonisms, in turn, result 
in plaintiffs’ lawyers being suspicious of 
the plan as a selection method simply be- 
cause their courtroom opponents, the de- 
fendants’ attorneys, are for it. 

Cleavages in the legal profession, how- 
ever, go deeper than those occasioned by 
personal-injury litigation and affect attor- 
neys who never appear in the courtroom. 
The disparate styles of practice of large- 
firm lawyers and solo practitioners, and 
the fact that they have so little contact 
in the profession with each other,** leads 


“ Carlin, “Current Research in the Sociology of 
the Legal Profession,” p. 19, discusses the lack of 
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them to regard each other with what 
one author calls “mutually derogating 
images.”*5 Lawyers occupying lower-status 
positions in the profession are inclined to 
regard those in higher positions as “blue- 
bloods” or as individuals “without a heart,” 
“while many members of the latter group 
display a kind of patronizing attitude to- 
ward those who “have never made it in 
the profession.” Again, such perceptions 
tend to polarize the attitudes of lawyers 
on judicial selection, particularly since 
upper-status attorneys were the ones who 
originally worked to get the plan adopted 
and have been its most vigorous advocates 
over the years.*@ 

The findings here have implications for 
the current national reform movement led 
by the American Judicature Society de- 
signed to spread the plan to court systems 
throughout the nation. There are difficul- 
ties at best in persuading the electorate to 


professional and social contact between the various 
strata of the New York bar. The same general situ- 
ation prevails in the two metropolitan communi- 
ties in Missouri. 


* Smigel, of. cit., p. 173. 
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forsake its right of electing judges, a tra- 
dition that dates in this country to the 
Jacksonian period, particularly when party 
leaders who benefit from the elective sys- 
tem are present to galvanize opposition to 
change. The task becomes even more diffi- 
cult if the legal profession itself is divided 
on the matter. Attempts to have the plan 
adopted in the large urban areas where the 
abuses of the elective system are considered 
to be most flagrant by leaders of the 
movement may encounter resistance not 
only from the party organizations there 
but also from some elements of the metro- 
politan bar itself.4* 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


For a fuller development of this point, in- 
cluding an analysis of the activities of rival bar 
associations in both Kansas City and St. Louis 
that represent different social strata of the pro- 
fession, see Richard A. Watson, Rondal G. Down- 
ing, and Frederick C. Spiegel, “Bar Politics, Ju- 
dicial Selection and the Representation of Social 
Interests,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. LXI (March, 1967). 


“Tt is interesting to note that the states to 
date that have followed Missouri in the adoption 
of the plan, namely, Alaska, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, are not highly urbanized. 


The Cocktail Lounge: A Study of Heterosexual 
Relations in a Public Organization’ 


Julian Roebuck and S. Lee Spray 


ABSTRACT 


This paper covers a body of data in a relatively neglected area of research, namely, the social life 
found in a high-status public organization. Using a variety of methods (participant observation, in- 
terviews, having the employees of the organization systematically gather data on the clientele), it was 
found that the cocktail lounge was frequented by regular patrons who engaged in organized activities 
around which stable expectations for “proper” behavior had developed. The major function of the 
cocktail lounge was the facilitation of casual sexual affairs between high-status married men and young, 
unattached women. The organization of the cocktail lounge is described, and the relationship between 
activities in the lounge and outside social ties is discussed. 


An important setting for social contact 
among urban residents from the upper- 
middle and upper classes is the cocktail 
lounge. Despite this obvious fact, little, 
if any, research has been done on such 
establishments. The reasons for the surpris- 
ing paucity of data on this social setting 
seem to stem from (1) the assumption 
that the cocktail lounge caters to an indi- 
vidualized, transient population and (2) 
the assumption that any organized group 
behavior found in such a setting is for 
instrumental purposes. As a result, the 
literature includes materials on the neigh- 
borhood bar and on taverns and restau- 
rants where musicians, entertainers, prosti- 
tutes, criminals, and others gather for a 
variety of purposes. There are virtually no 
data available on the social organization 
of the plush cocktail lounge.” 

Who frequents these quiet, well-furn- 
ished establishments where the employees 
are well dressed, where the bartenders of- 
ten have college degrees, where the patrons 
are well dressed and well behaved, where 
formal entertainment is limited to soft mu- 
sic, and where one never sees a uniformed 


1The authors are indebted to David Riesman, 
Robert J. Potter, Jeanne Watson Eisenstadt, John 
Marx, and Thomas Cottle for their helpful com- 
ments on this paper. 


policeman? The existing popular literature 
suggests that attendance at a cocktail 
lounge is a pattern of the affluent but lone- 
ly transients without their spouses, alco- 
holics, call girls, young people out for 
kicks, men and ‘women looking for spouses, 
etc. Undoubtedly all these types do fre- 
quent cocktail lounges. But is this the only 
support base for such an establishment, or 
does it, like the working-class bar, also 
draw support from persons whose attend- 
ance is sufficiently frequent as to classify 
them as regulars? If so, who are they, and 
what are their reasons for going to the 
lounge? The purpose of this paper is to 
provide tentative answers to these ques- 
tions by presenting data gathered in the 
course of a two-year study of an upper- and 
upper-middle-class cocktail lounge in a 
middle-sized West Coast city (250,000 
population). 


2 Most of the literature dealing with establish- 
ments of this type focuses either on the extent to 
which the tavern or bar contributes to various 
“social problems” or on the deviant behavior of 
the patrons, rather than on the organization of the 
establishment. For a notable exception to this 
statement, see David Gottlieb, “The Neighborhood 
Tavern and Cocktail Lounge: A Study of Class 
Differences,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXII (May, 1957), 559-62. 
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METHODS 


Our interests led to the adoption of the 
following methods of investigation. First, 
a variety of persons who were knowledge- 
able about the city were interviewed re- 

_ garding the presence of “high-class” cock- 
tail lounges in the city. Those contacted 
included cab drivers, bartenders, bar own- 
ers, employees of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, businessmen, psychiatrists, col- 
lege professors, ministers, and restaura- 
teurs. Consensus was reached on two cock- 
tail lounges in the central area as meeting 
the criteria outlined above. The attributes 
most often mentioned in identifying these 
lounges as “high class” were: (1) the 
quality of service was polite and attentive; 
(2) the clientele included successful busi- 
ness and professional men who frequented 
these bars at the cocktail hour (and later); 
and (3) young, attractive, sociable females 
were generally present. One of the two 
cocktail lounges was located in what was 
generally considered the finest hotel in the 
city, and it was under the general super- 
vision of the manager of the hotel, who 
agreed to co-operate in the study. With 
the help of the manager, the co-operation 
of all the employees of the lounge—four 
bartenders (three of them college gradu- 
ates), two cocktail waitresses, and a female 
pianist—was secured.’ After sufficient rap- 
port was established, the purpose of the 
project was explained to each employee 
individually, and the anonymity of their 
responses was guaranteed. At the same 
time, the necessity of keeping the data 
collection procedures and all information 
absolutely confidential was stressed. The 
employees initially served as informants 
and were told to work alone and to reveal 
their information to no one but the re- 
searcher, 

The first step was to secure information 
on the characteristics of the lounge patrons. 
To this end, each of the employees was 
given four cards and instructed to list 
the regular male patrons on one card and 
the regular female patrons on another card. 
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A “regular” was defined as a person who 
visited the lounge at least once a week. 
On the remaining two cards, the employees 
were instructed to list the irregular male 
and female patrons; an “irregular” was 
defined as a man or woman who visited the 
lounge at least once every three weeks. 
The employees were instructed to with- 
hold their lists from each other so the 
ratings would be independent. When all 
the lists had been completed, they were 
pooled and discussed by all of the em- 
ployees, the manager, and the researcher. 
Unanimous agreement was reached on the 
four lists of names composed of twenty fe- 
male regulars, twenty male regulars, ten fe- 
male irregulars, and ten male irregulars. 
Those listed were well known to all members 
of the group. The list of patrons was used 
to construct a set of cards, each contain- 
ing the code number of the patron and a 
list of variables (22 for the men and 24 
for the women) considered important to 
the research objectives. A set of cards was 


? Several factors contributed to the excellent co- 
operation of the employees of the lounge. First, 
the hotel manager was a long-time friend of one 
of the researchers and, hence, accepted the promise 
of confidentiality without question. Second, the 
manager had had a great deal of experience man- 
aging large, exclusive hotels throughout California 
and elsewhere and did not feel threatened in any 
way by the researchers’ desire to gather data on a 
lounge that even the manager felt was rather typ- 
ical of establishments of its kind. Third, two of 
the bartenders were part-time graduate students 
in sociology who used their experiences in the 
lounge to develop Masters’ theses which were later 
written under the supervision of one of the re- 
searchers, A third bartender was a college graduate 
who had taken courses in sociology, understood 
the research objectives, and was interested in par- 
ticipating in the research project. These three em- 
ployees were invaluable aids in assuring the other 
employees that the research was important and 
that the researchers could be trusted. Finally, it 
quickly became known to the patrons that the 
observer was a college professor (though they 
never knew that he was doing research in the 
lounge). While this fact made him somewhat “dif- 
ferent” from the other patrons, it also carried a 
certain amount of prestige and gave him a “li- 
cense” to ask questions which were not normally 
asked by other patrons, 
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given to each employee, and the variables 
were defined and explained to them. The 
instructions were for each employee to 
keep the cards behind the bar and to 
record information acquired by listening 
to conversations or by occasionally asking 
direct questions. Information coming di- 
rectly from the patrons was to be checked 
with information coming from other pa- 
trons about their peers in the lounge. The 
employees were also instructed to use any 


information about patrons gained from 


sources outside the lounge (e.g., from ac- 
quaintances of the patrons, from reading 
about them in the newspapers, or by driv- 
ing by a patron’s home and rating his house 
by type and neighborhood). Both direct 
and indirect information were recorded im- 
mediately after the period of observation. 
At the end of two years, the cards were 
examined and edited by the researcher and 
the hotel manager. Few inconsistencies 
were found in the data on each card. Since 
the manager was well acquainted with the 
study sample, he was able to resolve the 
few inconsistencies found. 

The second method of data gathering 
was that of participant observation. By 
“participant observation” we mean that 
the fieldworker observed and participated 
in the group in the sense that he had dur- 
able social relations with members of the 
study group.* The researcher was present 
a minimum of five hours a week in the 
lounge for the two-year duration of the 
study. A minimum of two visits per week 
was maintained during this period, with 
all hours of the day from 4:00 p.m. to 
2:00 a.m. and all days of the week being 
covered systematically. In addition, each 
of the sixty members of the study sample 
were informally interviewed on three sepa- 
rate occasions over the two-year observa- 
tion period, with each interview lasting 
approximately one hour.5 

“For a discussion of this particular definition of 
“participant observation,” see Morris Zelditch, Jr., 
“Some Methodological Problems of Field Studies,” 


American Journal of Sociology, LXVII (March, 
1962), 566-76. 
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For the purpose of analysis, the data on 
regulars and irregulars of each sex were 
combined, since the data collected by the 
lounge employees and those obtained by 
the researcher in the interviews revealed 
no differences between them. 


FINDINGS 


In analyzing the data, it was apparent 
that the patrons studied spent a sufficiently 
large amount of time in the lounge to war- 
rant classifying their behavior as habitual. 
(The men averaged ten visits per week 
and the women six visits per week.) The 
fact that the initial sample of sixty persons 
remained available, without attrition, for 
the entire two-year period of observation 
indicates that the voluntary relationships 
in the lounge were highly stable. Clearly, 
the lounge was an important center of 
activity for these people. 

In attempting to assess the importance 
of engaging in the activities of the cock- 
tail lounge, two broad alternative interpre- 
tations were available. The first alternative, 
which is consistent with the deviant-be- 
havior approach to the study of activities 
in settings of this type, would start with 
two assumptions: (1) the activities in the 
lounge would be related to the disruption 
of other social ties (e.g., family, occupa- 
tion, community, etc.), and (2) the im- 
portance of the lounge to the patrons would 
be related to the extent to which the indi- 
vidual has failed to achieve primary goals 
in other settings and has turned to the 
lounge as a second-best alternative setting. 
The second alternative, and the one con- 
sidered most consistent with the findings, 
was to consider the importance of partici- 
pating in the activities of the lounge to be 
related to obtaining gratifications in this 


*These informal interviews seemed to have no 
adverse effect on the on-going observations that 
were being made. For an interesting discussion of 
interviewing during a period of field observation, 
see Howard Becker, “Interviewing Medical Stu- 
dents,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII 
(September, 1956), 199-201. 
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setting that were not possible in other set- 
tings. 

An examination of these two alternatives 
led to a focus on three questions: (1) What 
kinds of social ties characterize the regular 
patrons of the lounge? (2) What kinds of 
goals were the individuals pursuing in this 
particular social setting? (3) How did the 
social organization of the lounge contribute 
to the attainment of personal goals at a 
level sufficient to retain the participation 
of these persons over an extended period 
of time? 

We will first consider some of the major 
social characteristics of these people. In 
addition to the findings presented in Table 
1, it should be added that two-thirds of 
the men had an annual income over 
$10,000 (the top being $75,000) with the 
remainder earning between $8,500 and 
$10,000. (None of the employed women 
earned as much as $9,000 annually.) With 
regard to religion, two-thirds of the men 
were Catholics and the remainder were Prot- 
estants, while 60 per cent of the women 
were Catholics and the remainder were 
Protestants, All the respondents expressed 
a belief in God, and all attended church.® 
Finally, we had the employees of the lounge 
rate the women patrons as to their rela- 
tive attractiveness. The following distribu- 
tion resulted: “Very Sharp” — 30 per 
cent; “Sharp” = 50 per cent; “Average” = 
20 per cent.’ 

Table 1 clearly indicates a general dif- 
ference between the men and women in 
terms of social status, although none of 


S All of the respondents were Caucasian, and 
none were members of ethnic minority groups. 
With regard to nativity, twenty-six of the males 
and twenty-seven of the females were born in 
urban areas outside of California, while the re- 
maining three females were born in rural areas 
outside of California. 


™The terms used to classify the women as to 
their attractiveness were those given by the em- 
ployees of the lounge. While these are very general 
categories, they were commonly defined by the em- 
ployees of the lounge inasmuch as they were able 
to reach complete consensus on which of the three 
categories each of the women should be placed in. 
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the patrons was lower class in origin or 
current position. Specifically, the men who 
frequent the cocktail lounge tend to be 
older, married men of high-class position 


. TABLE 1 
SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS 


: Men Women* 
Variable (N = 30) (N = 30) 
Marital status: 

INGE: inca. eooeoeees 13% 60% 
Married canis che see ees 70 0 
Divorced or separated..... 17 40 

Age (median: men=39; 

women = 24): 

20 and under............ 0 13 
DL EEA OAE E 0 37 
2690. oerien a 7 37 
ea a E N 27 13 
re A N E E EE 27 0 
BAAD 5 ce create dean eae 23 0 
46 and over.............- 16 0 
Occupation of father: 

Professional.............. 37 30 
Manager, official, pro- 

PREOT css desea ees 33 10 
Clerical and sales......... 10 27 
Craftsman cs .5s ssa seas 7 13 
Farm manager and owner .| 13 20 

Education of respondent: 
College graduate......... 53 20 
Attended college......... 20 40 
High school graduate. .... 27 33 
Less than high school 
graduate.............. 0 7 
Home ownership of respond- 
ent: 
Owned own home: 
Upper class (dwelling 
and neighborhood, 
$60,000 homes)...... 23 0 
Upper-middle class 
(dwelling and neigh- 
borhood, $40,000- 
$59,000 homes)...... 17 0 
Middle class (dwelling 
and neighborhood, 
$30 ,000-$39 ,000 
OMCs) sk 4-45-4a ema 4 37 3 
Rented apartment........ 23 83 
Lived with parents....... 0 13 
Occupation of respondent: 
Professional.............. 40 10 
Manager, official, or pro- 

prietors o beds aweae cass Do. E 
Farm owner and manager . (nN ee 
SECTE <2 3 cae Sintec are bane 33 
Chet 2s Sie asa leew nae ets 17 
Cocktail waitress .<.0.4e/ei6).Jecatiowren 17 
Service worker. ......----)eceeeeeee 3 
College student..........[--.-...5: 20 


* The percentages do not always total to 100 because of 
rounding error. 
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while the women are young, attractive, un- 
attached and of somewhat lower-class po- 
sition. What influence does this status dif- 
ferential have on the development of social 
relationships in the lounge? Does it pro- 
vide support for a distinct sex-role differ- 
entiation in the cocktail lounge that the 
patrons believe is absent in their relation- 
ships outside the lounge? Or is it simply 
irrelevant because the regular patrons fre- 
quent the lounge to engage in “retreatist,” 
“criminalistic,” or “escapist” sexual devia- 
tion and drinking behavior? To answer 
the last question first, the interviews re- 
vealed that none of these men and women 


TABLE 2 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
OF REGULAR PATRONS 


Type of Men Woment 
Personality* (N = 30) (XN = 30) 
Stable........- 80% 80% 
Unstable...... 20 20 


* While the terms “‘stable” and “unstable” 
may not be satisfactory from a clinical point 
of view, they were the terms used by the em- 
ployees of the lounge and seemed to be very 
meaningful to them. Using these terms, the 
employees were able to achieve complete agree- 
ment in classifying the patrons of the lounge. 


t Two of the women were referred to as 
‘Very Unstable,” while none of the men was 
referred to in this manner. 


considered themselves, or were considered 
by their peers, to have a drinking problem. 
This was further supported by the employ- 
ees of the lounge who believed that only four 
of the men and four of the women could be 
considered to be relatively heavy drinkers. 
Similarly, while both men and women ad- 
mitted to occasional sexual relations with 
other regular patrons, none of the women 
were considered, either by themselves or 
by the employees and other patrons, to be 
prostitutes or call girls. None of the pa- 
trons had a delinquent or criminal history. 
None of the male patrons had illegitimate 
children, and only one female had an ille- 
gitimate child. Finally, with regard to per- 
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sonal aberration, we had the employees 
classify the patrons according to their per- 
sonality stability. The results shown in Ta- 
ble 2 indicate that the vast majority of 
both the men and women were considered to 
be reliable, predictable persons. 

The evidence indicates, then, that the 
regular patrons of the cocktail lounge were 
not anomic, personally disorganized or dis- 
turbed individuals driven to frequent the 
lounge for deviant purposes. Rather, these 
people seemed to visit the lounge because 
it was a preferred recreational pattern. Fur- 
thermore, this particular preference did not 
seem to set them apart from other persons 
of similar social status. Finally, the other 
activities they mentioned as preferred rec- 
reational activities were quite standard. 
For example, when the women were asked 
to list their preferred recreational patterns, 
they most often mentioned dancing, going 
to parties, and listening to jazz music, while 
the men mentioned playing golf, fishing, 
and hunting. Given these findings, the im- 
portant question becomes one of determin- 
ing what it is about the cocktail lounge that 
makes it such a desirable setting for these 
individuals. 

In the interviews, each respondent was 
asked to list his reasons for frequenting 
the cocktail lounge. Table 3 presents the 
answers given by the men and women. In 
examining these findings, it is apparent 
that they are direct extensions of the vari- 
ous dimensions of feminine and masculine 
roles. That is, the emphasis the women 
placed on financial dependence and the 
maintenance of a “good reputation” com- 
bined with the emphasis the men placed on 
having earned the rewards of relaxation 
with attractive young women portrays sex- 
role differentiation in a heightened form. 
The fact that a great emphasis was placed 
on conducting these heterosexual activities 
between married men and unattached wom- 
en according to a specific code of “proper” 
behavior clearly indicates that the behav- 
ior was institutionalized, Basically, what 
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these men and women had done was to ac- 
cept the definition of appropriate behavior 
for one age level (youth) and certain set- 
tings (marital) and apply them to new age 
categories (those represented in the lounge) 
and new social settings (the lounge and 
hotel). The popularity of the cocktail 
lounge, then, stems from the fact that it 
is a setting in which casual sexual affairs 
between unattached women and higher- 
class men can be conducted in a context of 
respectability. From the standpoint of the 
patrons, these activities tend to be viewed 
more in terms of reaffirming social identi- 
ties than rejecting social norms. 

The above argument implies that par- 
ticipating in the activities of the cocktail 
lounge may not necessarily disrupt marital 
and other social ties. To gain evidence on 
this point, we asked the respondents to 
evaluate their behavior in and related to 
the lounge. The men explained their be- 
havior in the following terms: 


1. They accepted part of their behavior as 
wrong in a technical-legal sense but not in a 
social sense. 

2. They insisted that certain extenuating 
circumstances (e.g., busy wives, family pres- 
sures, business pressures, “cold” wives, etc.) 
created a need for extracurricular activities in 
the cocktail lounge. 

3. They deserved romantic interludes with 
attractive, decent women because earlier in 
life they did not have the time for such inter- 
ludes, and such women were not available to 
them. 

4. They did not permit themselves or the 
young women with whom they consorted to 
become emotionally involved. 

5. They maintained friendly relationships 
with the young women which were devoid of 
exploitation. 

6. The women were not virgins. 

7. They were discreet and protective of the 
women and themselves in securing safe places 
of assignation and in preventing pregnancy. 

8. They believed in the double standard. 

9. They remained good husbands and fa- 
thers at home where they were loved and 
loved in return. 
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10. They did not feel guilty but would feel 
shame if caught. 


The female respondents’ rationale for 
consorting with older married men, as re- 
ported during the interviews, closely paral- 
lels the reasons they gave for frequenting 
the cocktail lounge. In sum, with men who 
were older, married, sophisticated, protec- 
tive, and friendly, they could enjoy sex and 


TABLE 3 


REASONS FOR FREQUENTING 
THE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Reasons Stated by Respondents Percentage* 
Male (NV =30):T 
To meet attractive women........ 73 
DO ROAR te ee e ta ak 23 
To meet male friends............. 20 
To meet business acquaintances... 14 


Female (N =30):t 
To meet men with money who 
could take her out............. 48 
To meet men who would keep 
quiet about sexual and drinking 


DONA VION e ogani naa ee suck 19 
To meet men who did not want to 

get involved..............0005 15 
To enjoy the company of older 

INGO? iter oeduieewahhe sees tan 10 
To meet eligible men for mar- 

PASC vcore TEA ess 7 


* The percentage figures do not total 100 because multiple 
reasons for frequenting the lounge could be given by each re~ 
spondent. 

t Total number of reasons = 51. Tota] number of sex-linked 
reasons == 

t Total number of reasons = 52, Total number of sex-linked 
reasons = 52, 


companionship in pleasant and discreet cir- 
cumstances without having to play a com- 
petitive, exploitive courtship game. They 
all insisted that they were not interested 
in breaking up any man’s home. Moreover, 
they did not feel that their behavior in 
the lounge in any way precluded or endan- 
gered their social and occupational roles in 
the larger community. As in the case of 


* A follow-up study, conducted two years after 
the completion of the original study, indicated 
that the women’s views were correct. By this time, 
slightly more than one-half of the women were 
married and no longer frequented the cocktail 
lounge. By all available evidence, the women had 
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the male respondents, the women expressed 
no guilt feelings about their behavior but 
did express the fear of shame if exposed. 

Given these findings we have to conclude 
that participation in the activities of the 
cocktail lounge does not lead to a disrup- 
tion of family ties. Further, it seems clear 
that the married men were not driven to 
participate in the activities of the lounge 
by disintegrating marriage and family rela- 
tions. Finally, if the cocktail lounge does 
provide a setting in which gratifications 
can be obtained, which cannot be achieved 
in other settings, it becomes important to 
ask what type of social organization makes 
this possible. To throw some light on this 
question, we will turn to a consideration of 
the structural properties of the cocktail 
lounge. 

In investigating the social organization 
of the cocktail lounge, it was expected that 
the strongest normative regulation of be- 
havior would be found in areas having the 
greatest consequence to the group, such as 
the motives that brought the people to- 
gether and the activities affecting the main- 
tenance of the group. As we have indicated, 
most of the norms surrounded heterosexual 
interaction. These included the following 
patterns, which were rarely violated by the 
regular patrons. First, women usually came 
in alone and did not sit at the bar unless a 
previous date had been arranged with a 


made “good” marriages with high-status men. 
However, none of the women had married regular 
patrons of the cocktail lounge. The follow-up 
study also revealed that the women who left the 
cocktail lounge were replaced by other young, un- 
attached women with similar characteristics. Much 
less attrition had occurred among the men, in- 
volving at most five of the regular patrons. The 
reason given by the employees for the disappear- 
ance of these men was that they had either become 
too old for the activities in the cocktail lounge or 
they had moved out of the area, Among the mar- 
ried men, none was known to have been divorced 
since the study ended. Finally, observation (aver- 
aging three times per week over a three-month 
period) during the follow-up study revealed that 
the same pattern of behavior among the patrons 
still persisted even though the personnel had 
changed somewhat. 
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man already at the bar. The men came in 
alone or in pairs and took a position at the 
bar. Women who did not have dates sat at 
a table, and men who were well acquainted 
with them might ask if they could join 
them at a table. The usual pattern was for 
one couple to occupy a table, but occasion- 
ally two couples would share a table. When 
this happened, however, the interaction 
still took place primarily on a couple basis 
and not as a group. Men who were not ac- 
quainted with the women sitting at tables 
would watch them and look for social cues 
defining their status. Women who were 
waiting for a date pointedly looked at their 
watches, asked the waitresses and the bar- 
tenders if the awaited party had been in 
yet, and in other ways signaled their un- 
availability. The unattached males at the 
bar who were interested were expected to 
wait out a woman through one drink, dur- 
ing which time they made inquiries to the 
bartenders and/or cocktail waitresses about 
them and their attachments. If they found 
the woman unattached, they would ask 
that she be served a drink of her choice. 
By accepting the drink and nodding her 
thanks, the woman indicated her willing- 
ness to engage in conversation. It was only 
at that time that the man could go over 
to the woman’s table. At times the invitee 
would ask the cocktail waitress for a run- 
down on the inviter before accepting the 
drink. 

In short, the bartenders and cocktail 
waitresses played an important mediating 
role in the proper introduction; they knew 
the male and female patrons well, and they 
accepted the responsibility of facilitating 
contact between people who would be com- 
patible. They knew the social, emotional, 
and physical attributes that appealed to 
the various patrons. Occasionally the bar- 
tender or waitress would parry an intro- 
duction by politely remarking something 
as follows: “Lorraine, I tried to check Joe’s 
play. I told him you were not his type. I 
know you can’t stand bald-headed fat men, 
but he insisted. It’s up to you now. Do you 
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want to drink with him or not?” The regu- 
lar patrons who were well acquainted were 
very informal in their polite salutations. 
However, they invariably made their “play” 
through the hired help. The exceptions to 
this rule occurred among the patrons who 
were first-timers or who came in very in- 
frequently. The aggressive male or female 
who bypassed the hired help in a direct ap- 
proach to an unknown person was referred 
to as a “burglar.” He was not appreciated 
by his fellows, the hired help, or the un- 
known person contacted. At times such a 
person would be “called down” by any one 
or all three of these categories of persons; 
the expression used by the employees would 
be something like: “Charlie, slow down 
and use a little class. If she is available and 
interested, everything will work out. You 
know what is right. Of course, you do what 
you want.” The women, of course, by de- 
clining or accepting a drink, exerted some 
control over the choice; but they did not 
enjoy unlimited freedom. Should an unat- 
tached woman (alone or in twos or threes) 
decline more than two invitations, she took 
the chance of losing the aid of the employ- 
ees, The bartenders and waitresses could 
and did discourage other males from mak- 
ing further invitations. As one bartender 
put it, “If they come to play, O.K., we'll 
help, but if they get too choosy or just 
come to build their egos and look pretty, 
let them hustle their drinks elsewhere.” In 
essence, the expectations were that polite 
behavior was to be used at all times, and 
the power of initiating interaction always 
resided in the men but was supposed to be 
channeled through the employees of the 
lounge. 


CONCLUSION 


Popular myth has it that the cocktail 
lounge is a place where strangers pick up 
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sexual partners. The major role of the high- 
class cocktail lounge studied was to facili- 
tate casual sexual affairs in the context of 
respectability but not among strangers. In 
fact, the regular patrons of the lounge con- 
stituted a highly stable group of persons 
who considered the lounge to be an impor- 
tant center of activity. The implication is 
that the cocktail lounge (a) provides grati- 
fications that may not be available in other 
spheres of life for these people and (b) 
serves to drain off energies which might 
otherwise be invested in change by the in- 
dividuals of other aspects of their life situ- 
ations. For the unattached women this 
means that the availability of the “consort 
status” at the lounge may operate as a 
substitute for, or enable them to postpone, 
the ordinary heterosexual concern of wom- 
en their age—the location of a suitable 
marriage partner.® For the married men, 
the relationships established in the cocktail 
lounge may actually serve to maintain 
marital ties that would otherwise be dis- 
solved. In general, then, the cocktail lounge 
seems to perform many of the functions 
frequently attributed to the “mistress com- 
plex” in society and may, in fact, be related 
to the practical disappearance of this pat- 
tern in American society. This suggests, 
if true, that other public organizations 
(e.g., ski lodges, resorts, night clubs, etc.) 
may perform similar functions and that one 
key to understanding the sexual norms in 
upper-middle- and upper-class society lies 
in the study of such settings. 
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ABSTRACT 


A series of letters, written over a period of seventeen years from 1876 to 1893 by Henry Northrup 
Castle, is drawn upon here to illuminate a little-known period in the intellectual development of 
George Herbert Mead. Castle was a schoolmate and intimate “chum” of Mead’s, commencing in their 
freshman year at Oberlin and continuing through a decade’s later study in Germany and elsewhere. 
Ultimately, Mead married Castle’s sister. Although little is known about Mead’s youth, a surprisingly 
clear picture emerges as Castle writes home about their mutual studies and experiences. Many letters 
refer specifically to Mead, while others are written to him. They call to mind the shadows on Plato’s 
cave, which give a semblance of what is going on, although the actors themselves are hidden from 


view. 


Sometime in late 1890, George Herbert 
Mead, then doing graduate study in Ger- 
many, received the following letter from 
a college friend of more than a decade: 


HionoLuLu 
August 24, 1890 
My Dear GEORGE: 

Your letter reached me on my birthday, and 
came as a ray of light in great darkness... . 

I had not heard from you for so long—you 
can imagine how my heart has turned to you 
in these last weeks. You have already heard no 
doubt what has happened to me—to us, for I 
know you loved her-too. It is a relief for me to 
turn to you who knew so much, who were so 
near Frida, and tell you everything. 

It is a terrible history—so short, so awful— 
before I had time to realize that misfortune 
was there, she was dead. It was just after 
lunch, and she had put on a lovely white dress, 
and was going to drive into town to do some 
errands and bring me home, perhaps. No one 
saw what happened; no one knows just what 
must have occurred. ... Something frightened 
the horse, and he darted off. The nurse heard 
her scream. She was holding the reins and pull- 
ing as hard as she could, poor girl, but doubt- 
less fright lamed her arms—and her strength 
had not all come back to her since her confine- 
ment—the baby was only four weeks old. 

I thank God that all she had to suffer was 
four or five seconds of what I know full well 
must have been intense terror. That was all. 
The carriage was on the lawn in a minute, and 
struck a tree. She was thrown out and her 


brain received a shock. Doubtless, she never 
felt even the blow—but stepped in an instant 
into night. She only breathed a few minutes 
after I got there—only a few minutes—that 
was all—and then she was gone.... 

There was nothing gloomy about the burial, 
nothing black. A creamy white cloth thrown 
over the coffin, and on that and everywhere 
nothing but flowers, roses, lilies, magnolias— 
growing, living, blooming—not one of them all 
so fair as she was. ... Oh, George, if you could 
only have been there. 

Why should I say more? You see what I 
have to think about. I comfort myself with the 
remembrance of her happiness. She had Hved. 
She had tasted the pure joys of wifehood and 
motherhood. Surely her happiness was at its 
culmination. She never could have been hap- 
pier, perhaps she could never be so happy 
again. She went away before care and trouble, 
and bitter sorrow and weariness, and disillusion 
and age, could come upon her. She had all the 
best of life—its freshness, its rapture, its 
youth. 

I shall begin to live again, but with a differ- 
ence. I cannot live as though I had not lived 
through this past year. I am only twenty-eight, 
already with a good deal behind me. The past 
is sacred. I would not forget it, would not 
break with it. I hope and pray that I am not 
so base as to do either. 

I will not write any longer now. There is so 
much that I might say, and yet I have already 
said much—more than many would speak. But 
to you, my better self, I can say anything. 
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Please write me—long letters. Letters from 
you now will do everything for me. Tell me the 
details of your study and thinking; I am 
hungering to hear. 

Frida thought of you often, with constant 
affection. I am as always, 


Affectionately yours, 
Henry N. CASTLE 


The writer of this singularly moving doc- 
ument was Henry Northrup Castle, per- 
haps Mead’s closest friend at Oberlin Col- 
lege and his companion and brother-in-law 
during many years thereafter. For, as a 
partial outgrowth of Frida’s tragedy, Mead 
married Castle’s sister, Helen, the follow- 
ing year. 

This letter is but one of an extraordi- 
nary series written by Castle during a cru- 
cial seventeen-year period of Mead’s early 
intellectual development.1 The first was 


* The source of the letters is an eight hundred- 
page, privately printed volume entitled Henry 
Northrup Castle—Letters. A subtitle reads, “Printed 
by Mary Castle, for Her Children,” The printer 
was I. W. Sands, Ltd., of London. As an example 
of the volume’s obscurity, neither Charles W. 
Morris, who was Mead’s student assistant at Chi- 
cago for three years and the editor of Mind, Self 
and Society, nor Anselm Strauss, nor John Mc- 
Kinney, other important writers on Mead, had 
been familiar with it. The copy that I studied was 
presented to the Harper Memorial Library at the 
University of Chicago by John U. Nef, presently 
chairman of the Committee on Social Thought 
there. Nef married Elinor Castle, the only daugh- 
ter of Henry Castle and his second wife, Mabel 
Wing Castle, and is thus a family member. The 
volume is kept under considerable restriction in 
the rare-books room of the library. Correspond- 
ence with the librarian at Oberlin College indicates 
two additional copies there. No others are known 
to me. 

Other relationships to the Castle family—the 
present “Pineapple” Castles of Hawaii—of interest 
to sociologists are that Henry’s brother, James, 
was the husband of a great-aunt of Matilda White 
Riley (so I am informed by M. W. R.) and that 
Mabel Wing Castle and her daughter, Elinor 
Castle Nef, for many years presided over an im- 
posing intellectual, literary, musical, and artistic 
salon at Chicago, which was attended by, among 
others, Robert E. Park, Robert Redfield, and 
Everett C. Hughes (so I am informed by E. C. 
H.). 
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dated 1876, two years before Castle first 
met Mead at Oberlin. The last was in 1893, 
after the “chums,” to use Castle’s word, 
had spent ten additional years of travel 
and study together in Europe and after 
they had been formally joined through 
family ties. 

A near-void has long existed as to Mead’s 
early years. For quite aside from the fact 
that he never wrote a major book—the 
four volumes now extant were compiled 
and edited posthumously by devoted col- 
leagues and students*--almost nothing is 
recorded of the day-by-day accumulation 
of Mead’s preschool and in-school study 
and experiences. Even such an authority 
on Mead as Charles W. Morris notes that 
little is known about “the entrance of the 
other factor, the social, into Mead’s 
thought ... since he himself has not traced 
this development.” 

As will be seen shortly, Castle’s letters 
help admirably to fill that gap. For, due to 
the unusually close association that existed 
between the two young men, Castle’s let- 
ters serve as an intimate mirror into their 
mutual daily interests, reading, study, 
and discussion. Like the shadows on the 
wall of Plato’s cave, they offer a semblance 
of Mead’s experiences even though the 
original cannot be known. 

In his brief Biographical Notes in Phi- 
losophy of the Act~about the only hitherto 
available notation on these years, inciden- 
tally—Mead’s son and only child, Henry 
C. A. Mead, writes that while at Oberlin 
“he [George Mead] and Henry Castle be- 
came very intimate, for intellectually they 
were congenial.” And, as will be amply 


*The Philosophy of the Present, ed. Arthur E. 
Murphy (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1932); Mind, Self and Society (hereafter cited as 
“MSS”), ed. Charles W. Morris (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934); Movements of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, ed. Merritt 
H. Moore (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936); The Philosophy of the Act (hereafter cited 
as “PA”), ed. John M. Brewster, Albert H. Dun- 
ham, and Charles W. Morris (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938). 


3 MSS, p. xii. 
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validated in the letters, “argumentation 
occupied the bulk of their intercourse.’ 

Henry Castle and George Mead were 
young men of remarkably similar back- 
grounds, Castle’s father, Samuel N. Castle, 
had gone to Honolulu some forty years 
earlier as financial advisor to the Hawaiian 
Protestant Missions. Henry lived in the 
Islands from childhood in an atmosphere 
of understandably religious and intellectual 
activity. 

Meanwhile, on almost the opposite side 
of the globe, George Mead was born in 
February, 1863, in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. His father, Hiram, was a minister, 
descended from a long line of New Eng- 
land Puritan farmers and clergymen. His 
mother was Elizabeth Storrs Billings, her- 
self the product of an intellectual family 
of some note. In 1870, when young George 
was but seven years old, Hiram Mead was 
called to the new Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary, in Ohio, to assume the chair of 
homiletics (art of preaching) there® 

In his Biographical Notes, Mead’s son 
points to his father’s enjoyment of the 
considerable library of classical literature 
found in the Mead home and says that 
“Macauley [sic], Buckley and Motley 
opened the door to him for the magnificent 
drama of conflicting social forces.” The 
town of Oberlin itself was a center of so- 
cial drama. It had been an active station 
of the Underground Railway, which assisted 
thousands of Negroes to the North and to 
Canada prior to the Civil War. In 1833, a 
militant Congregationalist reformer, the 
Reverend John Jay Shipherd, founded 
Oberlin College there. Its first president 
was Asa Mahan, who preached a watered- 
down brand of perfectionism, the com- 
munal and utopian doctrine that later 
made sensational headlines under John 
Humphrey Noyes at Putney, Vermont, and 
Oneida, New York. Two years later, Ober- 
lin became one of the first colleges in the 
United States to admit Negroes and, in 


t PA, p. Ixxvi. 
Ibid. 


5 Ibid., p. Ixxv. 
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1841, became the first coeducational col- 
lege to grant a Bachelor’s degree to women. 
Among its early graduates was feminist 
Lucy Stone. Soon thereafter, Oberlin’s rich 
soil of righteousness produced the Anti- 
Saloon League.” 

But if the town of Oberlin and its new 
college possessed a strong and aggressive 
social conscience, there appears to have 
been some heavy-footedness about it. 
Mead’s son recalls that his father’s edu- 
cation consisted principally of “the classics, 
rhetoric and literature, moral philosophy, 
mathematics, and a smattering of elemen- 
tary science-——chemistry and botany. Ques- 
tioning was discouraged, ultimate values 
being determined by men learned in the 
dogmas and passed on to the moral phi- 
losophers for dissemination.’”’® And, as will 
be seen in Castle’s letters during this pe- 
riod, there is ample indication that the 
two friends found this attitude frustrating 
and that it served to push them together in- 
to long and frequent private discourses on 
aspects of metaphysical matters for which 
they could find no adequate outlet in their 
classes. Indeed, this atmosphere seems even 
to have provoked direct rebellion, for 
Mead’s son adds, “It was during this pe- 
riod that he and Henry Castle succeeded 
in refuting the dogma of the church to 
their own satisfaction”’—a startling out- 
come for two lads who were the products 
of long generations of Puritan theology. 
From thence, “their thought was no longer 
limited by theological considerations.’ 

But before moving to Mead’s undergrad- 
uate and graduate years as seen through 
Castle’s letters, it might be well to sum- 
marize briefly some of Mead’s later con- 
cepts, particularly those dealing with the 
social origin and development of the mind 


* Time, October 27, 1958, p. 71. 


8 PA, p. Ixxvi. Another account of the same dog- 
matic church-dominated college education of the 
1870’s is contained in Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein 
Veblen and His America (New York: Viking 


° PA, p. Ixxvii. 
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and of the self.4° And, of necessity, we are 
restricted to the ideas expressed in Mead’s 


lectures of 1927 and 1930, which are pre- 


a 


served in Mind, Self and Society. For, as 
another colleague reminds us, it was notor- 
ious that each year, under the same title 
and to the same end, Mead gave a new 
course in social psychology at Chicago.14 

Mind, according to Mead, is not a bio- 
logical “thing” or an “organ” but a process, 
through which, by means of perception and 
communication, the human being selects 
and internalizes meaning. Such an external 
view, Mead held, “enables us to give a 
detailed account and actually to explain 
the genesis and development of the mind; 
whereas the view that mind is a congenital 
biological endowment of the individual 
organism does not really enable us to ex- 
plain its nature and origin at all”? Exter- 
nality is required by any truly scientific 
approach such as the social behaviorism to 
which he adhered, because “starting off 
with an observable activity. . . . It simply 
works from the outside to the inside in- 
stead of from the inside to the outside, 
so to speak.”13 

Mead also viewed the self as an emer- 
gent from the social process. “The self 
has a character which is different from 
that of the physiological organism proper. 
The self is something which has develop- 
ment; it is not initially there, at birth, 
but arises in the process of social experi- 
ence and activity, that is, develops in the 
given individual as a result of his relations 


We will not spend much space on this sum- 
mary; it has been done more completely by better 
authorities elsewhere. See especially Charles W. 
Morris’ Introduction to MSS; Anselm Strauss, 
Introduction to The Social Psychology of George 
Herbert Mead (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956); John C. McKinney, “The Contribu- 
tion of George Mead to the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,” Social Forces, Vol. XXXIV (December, 
1955); and Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Impli- 
cations of the Thought of George Herbert Mead,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXXI 
(March, 1966). 


1 Charles W. Morris, personal conversation. 
1 MSS, p. 224. 8 Ibid., p. 7, 8. 
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to that process as a whole and to other 
individuals within that process.”4* Mc- 
Kinney points out that the crux of Mead’s 
development of the self is his explanation 
of how, through the internalization of the 
attitude of others toward himself, of him- 
self to himself, the individual becomes a 
plurality of selves and that, because he 
carries on a whole series of different rela- 
tionships to different people, the individ- 
ual appears in an almost infinite variety 
of roles which then are objective material 
for examination by the social scientists.1° 
Thus, Mead offers not only a theory of 
behavior but a mechanism for its valida- 
tion. 

Herbert Blumer, a one-time student with 
Mead, recently summarized Mead’s central 
theme by saying that the ongoing process 
of “human group life was the essential 
condition for the emergence of conscious- 
ness, the mind, a world of objects, human 
beings as organisms possessing selves, and 
human conduct in the form of constructed 
acts.”16 

This brief dip into the substance of 
Mead’s thinking introduces us immediate- 
ly to the one superconcept that pervades 
his ideas—that human activity of all kinds 
is an “ongoing social process” and that 
rational minds, selves, or whatever, are 
emergents from that process. “What I want 
particularly to emphasize is the temporal 
and logical pre-existence of the social proc- 
ess to the self-conscious individual that 
arises in it.” In short, that social activity, 
or society, precedes and produces the ra- 
tional individual, rather than the opposing 
biological notion that society is an agglom- 
eration of organically minded individuals. 
Almost every avenue of Mead’s social 
thought is an elaboration of this one cen- 
tral notion. 

Apart from Mead’s early schooling, men- 
tion should be made of several other influ- 
ences on the development of his thought. 


4 Thid., p. 135. 
* McKinney, op. cit., p. 146. 


1° Blumer, op. cit., p. 535. 7 MSS, p. 186. 
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Perhaps the greatest of these was the pub- 
lication, in 1859, of Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection. Darwin’s theory, and 
more especially, his mountain of evidence, 
caused searching re-examination of almost 
every discipline of thought in the later 
1800’s, but particularly in the fields of 
theology and philosophy, which were so 
personal a part of the Mead household. By 
introducing the idea of limitless time and 
the gradual evolution of life, Darwin 
rocked all Christian religion which was 
built on a dogma of special creation and 
of finite time. Furthermore, by introduc- 
ing the idea that chance begets order and 
that fortuitous events, not planned or 
rational, result in physical law, Darwin 
had openly contradicted all orthodox meta- 
physics. 

It will be remembered that Mead’s fath- 
er was not only a Puritan minister but a 
professor at the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary—a literal center of the theological 
controversy that raged throughout the 
1860’s and 1870’s. Hence, both the theo- 
logical and philosophical implications of 
Darwin’s theory would have been liberally 
discussed in the Mead home during his 
youth, 

Passing note must also be made of the 
influence of two other writers on Mead. 
Charles Morris reports that Mead was a 
lifelong student of Aristotle,?5 who in Book 
I, chapter ii of Politics wrote, “Hence it is 
evident that the state is a creation of na- 
ture, and that man is by nature a political 
animal... . Further, the state is by nature 
clearly prior to the family and the indi- 
vidual, since the whole is of necessity prior 
to the part.”49 And T. V. Smith recalls that 
Mead often admitted coming under the in- 
fluence of Adam Smith and, while at Har- 
vard, had written an admiring paper on 
him.?° In Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, as well as in Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, one finds repeated references to man’s 
social nature, the logical priority of soci- 
ety to the individual, the uniqueness of 


48 Ibid., p. XXX. 
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man’s power of speech, and his capacity to 
put himself in another’s place—all of which 
turn up so prominently in Mead’s work. 

Henry Castle had just returned from a 
year’s tour of Europe, having visited Lon- 
don, Venice, Rome, and Interlachen, when 
in 1879 he, too, entered Oberlin College as 
a freshman. In his first letter from Oberlin 
he mentions that “George Mead was 
among those who met me at the station.” 

The following September (1880), Castle 
describes some of his new studies, which, 
presumably, were standard for most sopho- 
mores, Mead included. “I am studying the 
Odyssey, Tacitus, and German. I have been 
examined in Horace, Cicero, de Senuctute, 
and The Memorabilia, tell Father, all of 
which I have passed successfully.” Then 
comes the spark of a rebel. “I have read 
Felix Holt, the Radical... . Felix is a 
splendid character, sturdy, independent, 
conscientious, but lowly at heart. He is not 
a character drawn in the Christian mold, 
though he is an excellent Christian, but 
after the model of some of the grand old 
heathen philosophers, only an improvement 
on them.” Later in the same year, Castle 
writes that he will stay in Oberlin for the 
coming summer vacation; “George Mead 
and I propose to read a little Greek out 
together.” 

Mead’s son has stated that his father en- 
joyed reading Macaulay and others who 
“opened the door to him for the magnifi- 
cent drama of conflicting social forces.” In 
December of 1880, young Castle writes, “I 


By not writing his own books, Mead followed 
another Aristotelian tradition. Introducing one edi- 
tion of Politics, Lincoln Diamant writes, “In the 
narrow sense, none of these books are written by 
Aristotle; they are actually collections of his lec- 
ture notes edited and filled in after his death by 
former students” (Aristotle’s Politics and Poetics, 
trans. Benjamin Jowett and Thomas Twining 
[New York: Viking Press, 1957]). T. V. Smith 
adds another similarity, “Conversation was Mead’s 
best medium; writing was a poor second best” 
(“The Social Philosophy of George Herbert 
Mead,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, 
No. 3 [November, 1931], 369). 


» Smith, of. cit., p. 378. 
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have bought Macaulay’s essays and have 
taken a good dose of them, I admire him 
more every day, his style is unrivaled. I do 
not think much of him, though, in other 
respects. ... I have a desire to read Dante 
now, and am doing Keats, Shelley, Milton. 
I feel my ignorance more every day.” 

During the junior and senior years 
Castle’s letters reveal more fully the ma- 
turing friendship and intellectual compan- 
ionship that has grown up between the two 
youths, as well as the substance of many of 
their experiences together. In 1881, Mead’s 
father died, and George, his mother, and 
sister Alice “took rooms” in Oberlin. 
George waited on tables for his board; his 
mother taught at the college. Alice mar- 
ried a young preacher shortly thereafter 
and moved to Nebraska.” 

In early September of 1881, Castle writes 
that he is “living with Auntie, but it is go- 
ing to be lonely. . . . nobody but flippant 
girls and foolish boys across the hall: how 
much better to take Gibbon and Words- 
worth and Shelley for my friends.” Subse- 
quent letters indicate a state of mental 
depression: he is blue, homesick; in the 
graying fall, Oberlin is “dull,” “dismal,” 
“scraggly.” Castle is evidently a frail 
youth; He speaks often of not being able 
to saw wood and having to get this chore 
done by others in order to have heat. Later 
he mentions “being the lightest man in the 
class.” There is repeated buying of books; 
his reading includes Silas Marner, The 
Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven 
Gables, and others. In November there is 
a glimpse of interest again: “Astronomy is 
a grand study... it stimulates the imagi- 
nation.” 

On December 27 (with no mention of 
Christmas)? “I am getting my library 
pretty well stocked with poets... . Emer- 


2 PA, pp. Ixxvi-Ixxvil. 


2I had included the word “oddly” in this 
phrase, but Everett C, Hughes demurred, “It was 
not odd that these people did not mention Christ- 
mas. The Puritans did not like festivities in the 
name of religion. Religion was a serious business 
to Calvinists” (personal correspondence). 
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son is an author whom it is not profitable 
to draw from the library, read, and return. 
You want him perpetually by you to refer 
to....I1 have finished Green’s History of 
the English People, the larger one, and do 
not hesitate to pronounce it the best history 
I ever read. It is inferior to Gibbon, indeed, 
in every respect save one, but that single 
one places it ahead of them all. That is, it 
is not a history of kings, and of wars, but 
of the people.” 

In January, he writes a long outpouring 
to his sister Helen, much of which is sug- 
gestive of the pragmatic philosophy to 
which Mead later adhered. 


The “discouraged feeling’ that you speak of 
Helen, in reference to your reading and study- 
ing, arising from the numberless new fields of 
knowledge which rise so fast before you, should 
not trouble you. It is a good sign. There can 
be none better. ... the days are gone by when 
we could look upon our elders with awe and 
reverence, and say, they know everything. 
Much as we may affect to despise material 
things, it is still useless to ignore the fact that 
our poor souls in this world are inextricably in- 
tertwined and connected with matter, so that 
moral conditions are involved in physical con- 
ditions, and physical in moral. Can I feel the 
emotion of the sublime when I have a stomach- 
ache? ... Can I appreciate poetry when I am 
sea-sick? Can I listen to a moral appeal when 
suffering the pangs of hunger? ... Then does 
not a good dinner help moral regeneration? 


A few paragraphs away comes an impas- 
sioned commentary on the process of lan- 
guage which seems rather obviously to have 
been the subject of many after-hours ses- 
sions of schoolboy metaphysics. 


When you come to express feelings and emo- 
tions of the soul, language becomes compara- 
tively inadequate. The real fault is partly in 
the language and partly in your auditor. If 
your auditor has never had the feeling you-are 
trying to express, he cannot understand you, 
never mind how clearly you put it. If you 
should say it is a cold day to a man who has 
no sense of feeling, he would not understand 
you, although you repeated the sentiment in 
every variety of fœ m for a thousand years. ... 

How fine it will be in heaven where we can 
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communicate as we sometimes do now, by a 
pressure of the hand or a glance of the eye (by 
a method, that is, analogous to this, when soul 
communicates with soul directly, without the 
medium of language). This stuff about the 
origin of language I got from the Logic! 


Castle’s observations on a career for him- 
self offer an additional glimpse into the pos- 
sibly shared attitudes of the two youths— 
and suggests, again, a strong independence 
of mind. 


I have no special desire to be a lawyer.... 
My tastes are inclined to something more 
literary—either to something directly literary 
or to the ministry. The latter would suit me 
excellently. . . . An easy, scholarly, ‘sedentary, 
studious life, affording abundant opportunity 
for reading and enjoyment. ... But horrors!— 
visiting parishioners—that does not suit my 
tastes. I would not preach more than one ser- 
mon a week... . I would not confine myself to 
religious topics, but would not hesitate to 
preach on any subject which bore on reform of 
any kind, I would try to make myself an intel- 
lectual and literary leader. . . . but unfortu- 
nately in these days, they won’t allow a man 
to enter that profession unless he will swear 
that he believes certain things. And they choose 
just the things he doesn’t believe. Then again, 
they expect a minister to be the best Christian 
in his parish. .. . another absurd requirement, 
to which I am quite unwilling to conform. 

In March, 1882, he wrote: 


I am becoming immensely interested in 
philosophy. I have had incipient longings after 
it a good while back, but I heroically deter- 
mined to withstand them until my Senior year, 
when I would be able to understand what I 
read better... . I am reading a good deal. I 
have abandoned (temporarily) pure literature 
and am reading a little science, etc... . I have 
read Edwards on the Will and am now reading 
Darwin’s On the Origin of Species and Car- 
penter’s Mental Physiology. ... You ask what 
histories I have read. I have read Gibbon; 
Guigot’s France; Carlyle’s French Revolution; 
Lanfrey’s Napoleon; Schiller’s Thirty Years 
War; Motley’s Dutch Republic twice; the His- 
tory of the United Netherlands; Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico and Conquest of Peru; 
Irving’s Mahomet ond his Successors and 
Conquest of Granada; Carlyle’s Early Kings 
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of Norway. ... Of course, there are others... 
but these are the great ones... . I wouldn’t be 
in a hurry to read Froude .. . Macaulay is on 
the decline . . . it is probably a brilliant but 
not profound or remarkably just production. 


By the close of his junior year in 1882, 
Castle’s studies had brought him to mental 
philosophy—~a subject that he shared with 
Mead and that both obviously relished. 
There is evidence of many hours of dedi- 
cated preparation, for “we have lots of fun 
in Porter (Mental Philosophy) catechising 
the professor and arguing with him.” 

A month later, Castle sends this worldly 
counsel to Helen, “I had the sense long ago 
to discover that marks furnish no criterion 
of scholarship whatever. A really good 
scholar will generally (though not always) 
get good marks, but the reverse is far from 
true. Therefore, I stopped long ago think- 
ing about my marks and have never con- 
descended to recite for the sake of a four, 
but always preferred taking a zero.” 

In early July of 1882, during the sum- 
mer recess, Castle and Mead set out to- 
gether to sell books from door to door in 
Tronton, Ohio. The venture appears to have 
been short lived. Eleven days later they 
were back at Oberlin, obviously discour- 
aged with the commercial world. Castle 
summed up their sentiment: “the business 
is disreputable because it requires infinite 
cheek, meanness, gab, and depravity in 
general, and it requires lying for success.” 

The senior year at Oberlin found Henry 
and George joined in a number of common 
endeavors. Helen Castle had arrived from 
Honolulu, and the three spent much time 
together. It is during this year that Castle’s 
letters reveal most clearly, not only the 
studies and ideas that he and Mead shared 
together, but the closeness of their personal 
relationship. For, throughout the next eight 
years, the trio were to spend practically 
all of their time together, almost as broth- 
ers and sister. 

Among his other activities at Oberlin in 
the fall of 1882, Castle edited a literary 
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paper called the Oberlin Review. On its 
staff was “George H. Mead 783.” To his 
family, Castle wrote, “I will send you a 
couple of Reviews... . I recommend the 
article on Charles Lamb as worthy of pe- 
rusal. George Mead, my chum, wrote it.” 
Then there is this description of the 
study in which he and Mead were engaged. 


Just now, my attention is occupied with 
argument in favor of Materialism. Prof. Ellis 
has our Rhetoricals this year, and he assigns 
metaphysical topics exclusively ... I am going 
to read Mill’s Logic. I have Huxley, Maudsley, 
G. H. Lewis, Bain, Lange’s History of Mate- 
rialism, and Haeckel. ... Huxley goes to work 
to prove there is no substance but matter .. . 
and crawls out of the conclusion by taking 
refuge in Agnosticism. ... I do not find any- 
where a full statement of the argument for 
Materialism, but by patching together Bain, 
Huxley, and Haeckel, I can make out a power- 
ful case... . I have always recognized the 
strength of Dualism—i.e., that system of phi- 
losophy which recognizes two substances, mind 
and matter... as lying in the fact that the 
phenomena of the mind are totally unlike the 
phenomena of matter, and never can be re- 
solved into them. ... I can always take refuge 
in Idealism and say that we know nothing but 
matter, except through the agency of mind, so 
that instead of saying that there is nothing 
but matter, I shall say there is nothing but 
mind. 


Note the suggestion here of Mead’s later 
monism—the issue on which he departed 
from the dualistic notions of Cooley and 


James, “Idealism . . . has always possessed 


great fascination for me. It is perfectly 
consistent with the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, etc., while Materi- 
alism is destructive to both.” 

Castle speaks of a debate on the ques- 
tion of “Is a Miracle Credible?” “We pre- 
sented the discussion on the following 
Monday in class. Prof. Ellis said he thought 
it furnished an illustration of what might 
be called logic run wild... .I felt rather 
flattered than otherwise by the comment. 
I wonder what Prof. Ellis thinks of George 
Mead and myself? He must regard us as 
a perfect nuisance, because hardly a day 
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passes in Mental Philosophy when we do 
not start a discussion with him. We have 
lots of fun, too, asking questions of Pres. 
Fairchild, who has our Bible class. He, 
however, is inclined to bulldoze a little.” 

A few weeks later, in October, 1882, 
Castle wrote about another of their activi- 
ties and attitudes, 


It will be a wonder if George Mead and I 
do not run The Review into the ground before 
the end of the year. We have our own notions 
as to what a college paper should be, and are 
very uncompromising in carrying them out. 
We do not trouble ourselves to cater to the 
popular taste, and with our lofty transcenden- 
tal ideas, and superlative scorn of all things 
practical, it will be strange indeed if we do not 
have the whole establishment in the ditch... . 

... I have about . . . definitely decided to 
be either a literary man or a preacher... . No 
church except the Unitarian would ordain me, 
and as I do not take too much stock in the 
Unitarians, I shall probably, if I became a 
minister, go without ordination. . . . George 
Mead and I want to start a literary paper in 
New York. That is our favorite dream. 


In November of the same year he wrote: 


By the way, Prof. Ellis, in his lectures on Psy- 
chology, has just reached the subject of the 
Will, so that now we propose to have some 
fun questioning and arguing with him. The 
subject of the Freedom of the Will perhaps 
monopolizes more of the attention of two or 
three of us here than any other whatever... . 
I was going to prove (to Pres. Fairchild) one 
morning by quoting some laws of logic that the 
Will could not be free, but he got out of it by 
stating the Will is not subject to the laws of 
logic... . If [motives] do cause a man’s ac- 
tions, then, of course, he is no more free, and 
no more responsible for his actions than a 
wave is, which falls and rises solely under the 
influence of physical causes. I have never seen 
anything which could be considered an answer 
to this argument. 

... You will not understand from anything 
which I have said that I do not believe in the 
Freedom of the Will. My judgement .. . is held 
in suspension ...I have already read Hamil- 
ton, Bain, Porter, and Mill, besides, on closely 
related topics, Dr. Carpenter, Edwards, Dar- 
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win, Huxley, Tyndall, Le Comte, and Mauds- 
ley. 

By early November—after approximate- 
ly six weeks as editor of The Review-—the 
outspoken Castle had stirred up a storm of 
controversy on the doctrinaire Oberlin 
campus. Forgetting his earlier lecture on 
the frailty of attempted communication of 
unshared viewpoints through language, he 
frets, 


They think that I am a scoffer, and am in a 
hostile frame of mind toward Christianity and 
Christian influences. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth.... A few unguarded remarks 
made lately in speaking of Thursday lectures 
were most outrageously construed into an at- 
tack on religion... . By what perverse ingenu- 
ity or what species of logic this extraordinary 
conclusion was reached, I am utterly at a loss to 
conjecture. ... 

But it is not merely on religious subjects 
that I have been getting into hot water. The 
musical criticisms in the last Review were vio- 
lently attacked... . You see I am terribly un- 
compromising, and so is George Mead, and the 
result is, that we are in trouble of some kind 
about all of the time. 


A gap ensues in the correspondence, dur- 
ing which time the boys have graduated 
and, temporarily, have gone their separate 
ways in life. Castle has returned to his 
home in Honolulu, and Mead, according 
to his son’s account, had taken a brief turn 
at teaching school. This career lasted six 
months and was culminated by Mead’s 
flight from a place “overrun with row- 
dies.” For the following three years, Mead 
tutored and then worked in a railroad sur- 
veying party in the Northwest. His son 
reports that this was a period of alternate 
elation, as when Mead’s party came within 
four inches of meeting an opposite party 
after’ miles of mapping, and of being “at 
sea mentally.”*% It is evidently to one of 
the latter moods that Castle replied in 
April, 1884. 


2 PA, pp. Ixxvii-Ixxviil. 
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Honotutv, April 10, °84 
DEAR GEORGE, l 

... I am afraid that your scheme of “work- 
ing for others” by means of philosophical criti- 
cism is rather chimerical. ... Of all the species 
of human employment, metaphysical specula- 
tion seems to me the most utterly useless and 
selfish. ... Just contrast the results achieved 
in the world of the metaphysician and man of 
science. The former girds his loins and expends 
his fine energies in a noisy and heated debate 
about words . . . the smoke clears away, and 
things are just where they were before... . 
The man of science, on the other hand, invents 
a life preserver, a fire engine, a cure for dis- 
ease. His blessings are omnipresent... . How 
different from this is the metaphysician. 

I am surprised, George, that you should 
doubt the candor of your course on the ground 
that you read “entirely on one side.”. . . What 
“side,” pray? Are Berkeley and Hume and Kant 
and Hamilton classifiable together? ... I read 
all these men as philosophers, and never think 
of reading one rather than another because of 
any religious opinion. Neither do you. 


Castle then replies to another question from 
Mead, “You ask me what I think about 
the new creed of congregationalism? I am 
unable to discover anything new about it.” 

In June of 1884, Castle again writes to 
Mead, from Honolulu, reflecting his own 
letdown from the cocksuredness at Oberlin. 


My views and standards have changed a 
great deal. In nothing is this more marked than 
in my feelings about our management of the 
college paper. I now think we were absurdly 
particular about the poetry that was presented. 
We judged everything by too severe a stand- 
ard... . I must choose between the life of the 
world and the intellectual life. Often when I 
am in society I am filled with a sense of loath- 
ing... . If there is anything that I despise, it is 
worldliness, I hate it. I do not believe you have 
seen much of what I mean, because you have 
not lived in a large business community. ... 

Well, my dear George, here I am at the 
bottom of my fourth page, and I have left 
myself no room to discuss Kant’s theory of 
space and time, nor... the mutilated Bosco- 
vitchianism which the President [Fairchild, of 
Oberlin] and Billy [Metcalf, a professor] are 
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attempting to foist upon the world as honest 
natural realism and orthodox philosophy. .. . 
By the way, I am to have the pleasure of see- 
ing that dear old gentleman before long. .. . 
Query, what shall I ask him? I can’t let the 
chance go by without propounding some knot- 
ty question on him. I guess I will ask him 
' whether influence is a relation of power or 
not? Then I may ask him what the essence of 
the idea of cause is? 


Meanwhile, Helen Castle has moved on 
to Germany and, reflecting further the de- 
pressed mental states of the two friends— 
Castle in Honolulu and Mead in the Amer- 
ican Northwest-—Castle writes her, “George 
is continually flooding me with letters... . 
I am conscious indeed of deterioration [in 
me] in some directions, in power of ex- 
pression with both logic and pen, and a loss 
of readiness and concentration in extem- 
pore argument. I have a feeling that I 
could hardly meet George Mead and Billy 
Metcalf as I could a year ago. This loss 
. . . arises from a mere lack of practice.” 

In the same letter, Castle offers his own, 
and perhaps Mead’s attitude toward the 
then very popular Herbert Spencer. Speak- 
ing of a “Prof. Scott” in Honolulu, Castle 
writes, “He is a great admirer of Herbert 
Spencer, which of itself raises a strong pre- 
sumption against him in my mind. Every 
dabbler in philosophy dips into Herbert 
Spencer, if he never reads a line of another 
author. ...Itis fortunate that a knowledge 
of Metaphysics is not an indispensable ele- 
ment of culture.” 

After two years’ further endurance of the 
shallow intellectual life of Honolulu, Castle 
appears to have reconsidered one of his 
earlier alternative careers, for, in early 
1887, he is in attendance at the law school 
at Harvard. There is no mention, but it 
seems evident that there has been some 
correspondence on this move with Mead 
and that Mead himself has decided to re- 
join his friend at Harvard. In July of 1887, 
Castle writes to Mead, “The one important 
thing now, my boy, is for you to get into 
Royce’s private course on Kant... you 
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must not miss it. It will be the first chance 
that either you or I have had, for direct 
immediate contact with an important 
thinker.” 

In his Introduction to Philosophy of the 
Act, Mead’s son relates that his father ‘“en- 
tered Harvard in the autumn of 1887 and 
graduated with the class of 1888 the fol- 
lowing June. His work was chiefly with 
Royce and James; he tutored the James 
children during that year and the following 
summer.”?4 

It is apparently of the latter event that 
Castle writes in October to Helen, who 
now has returned from Germany to Hono- 
lulu, “George Mead has left me and I am 
utterly desolate. He has taken charge of a 
youth of eleven years and this has neces- 
sitated his moving and going to live with 
him. It is a blow to us both, but he could 
not afford to let the chance go by. He lives 
about ten minutes from here.” The follow- 
ing March (1888) Castle again bemoans 
the loss of Mead’s company and adds, 
“George is not only an exceedingly able 
fellow, but he is noble as well, and our com- 
panionship has been a great treat to me.” 

After the year at Harvard, the friends 
separated again, Castle returning to Hono- 
lulu, while Mead remained in Boston. A 
crucial event seems to have occurred at this 
point which, unfortunately, is only alluded 
to in a letter to Mead in late July: “You 
have covered yourself with glory as I knew 
you would. No doubt you will get a fellow- 
ship at the end of next year, which will 
take you to Berlin.” In November of the 
same year another letter mentions, “I am 
strongly tempted to join George Mead in 
Leipzig,” and, later in the same month, “So 
I finally concluded to join George Mead in 
Leipzig.” 

Part of the reason this event may be 
called crucial is that Wundt was working 
out his parallelism in Leipzig at the time, 
a psychology that Mead later went to con- 
siderable length to refute. But much more 


* Tbid., p. lxxviii. 
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important is the fact that Mead gives 
Wundt direct credit for conceptualizing the 
“gesture,” a central mechanism in Mead’s 
development of the mind. “Wundt isolated 
a very valuable conception of the gesture 
as that which becomes later a symbol, but 
which is to be found in its earlier stages as 
a part of a social act.”’25 

In a letter datelined “Leipzig,” Castle 
writes in January of 1889, “George is in 
the next room reading aloud to the Frau- 
lein [Frida, whom Castle later married; 
she was the daughter of their landlady] out 
of a German novel. It is cruel to the poor 
young lady, but it is good for his pronunci- 
ation, and we make no scrupulous objec- 
tions to making the people around us use- 
ful.” 

Also from Leipzig in February, Castle 
speaks of what could well have been an- 
other major influence on young Mead. 


By the rarest piece of good luck in the world, 
George ran across Professor G. Stanley Hall 
of Johns Hopkins,?7 just the one man on our 
planet whom for the moment he most wanted 
to see. Stanley Hall is the most eminent physi- 
ological psychologist in America, and having 
been through the whole mill here, could advise 
George just what to do, how and where to go 
to work to do it. Physiological Psychology is 
a science as yet very much up in the ailr,... 
and poor George was utterly at a loss how to 
begin. . . . George thinks he must make a 


5 MSS, p. 42. 


= Tn his introduction to MSS, Morris says of 
Mead’s studies in Germany, “Although he was at 
Berlin, and not at Leipzig with Wundt, there can 
be no doubt that the influence of Wundt must be 
given credit for helping to isolate the concepts of 
the gesture” (MSS, p. xiii; italics mine). To this 
we must enter small quibble. For the testimony 
here is that Mead was very much at Leipzig—for 
a full term at least—and that Castle, from whom 
we have direct evidence, was a student of Wundt’s 
while there. It would seem odd indeed if Mead, 
his companion and fellow student in so many sub- 
jects, who had gone specifically to Leipzig—the 
apparent subject of the previous note of con- 
gratulations—had not also studied with Wundt. 


2 Wall later arranged Sigmund Freud’s intro- 
duction to America through the famed lectures 
at Clark University in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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speciality of this branch, because in America, 
where poor bated, unhappy Christianity, trem- 
bling for its life, claps the gag into the mouth 
of Free Thought and says, “Hush, hush, not a 
word, or nobody will believe in me any more.” 
He thinks it would be hard for him to get a 
chance to utter any ultimate philosophical 
opinions savoring of independence. In Physio- 
logical Psychology, on the other hand, he has 
a harmless territory in which he can work 
quietly without drawing down upon himself the 
anathema and excommunication of all-potent 
Evangelicanism. ... 

I am merely attacking the preposterous sys- 
tem by which the sects in America have taken 
possession of the higher education everywhere, 
so that no mathematical, chemical, or mineral- 
ogical fact can get into the world, and come 
into contact with susceptible youth, without 
having received the official methodistical or 
congregational pat on the back. . . . How often 
has the church been found in this melancholy 
situation, fighting the truth to the death. This 
is natural enough, certainly, for religion is 
from its very essence one of the conservative 
forces of society, always enlisted against every 
reform. ... 

I was going to tell you more about Prof. 
Hall’s recommendations to George: one was 
that it would be very desirable to spend part 
of a year, at any rate in Turin—Italy—at the 
University there... .28 We are awaiting now 
a letter from Prof. Morselli, the great light in 
this line. .. . It seems likely that we will go 
to Italy for the coming half year. 


There is no record that they ever did so, 
however. 

Of the sixty-eight articles and papers 
that Mead wrote in later life, many bear 
the stamp of a cosmopolitanism in politics, 
as well as in the sciences and philosophy, 
that Mead gained, in part at least, from 
these days in Germany. From Leipzig, 
again, Castle tells of the effect on his 
thought. 


I have just dropped my Wundt to devote 
my time to a letter. ... I have learned, in a 
way, more in these few months about German 
life than I did in the year before... . You 


s Vilfredo Pareto was a graduate of the Turin 
Polytechnic Institute in 1870, nineteen years ear- 
lier. 
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never can be said to understand an opponent’s 
position until you have looked at the world 
through his eyes. The moment you do that, of 
course, his views acquire plausibility for 
you... 

The only preparation for dealing with [the 
social question] successfully is in the careful 
study of anthropology and sociology, of politi- 
cal and economic history. ... It is to the 
branches above indicated that I propose to 
devote myself for the next year and a half, . . . 
I hope I shall be ten times as competent to edit 
the Gazette, if I ever do that again, as I was 
before. 


From this point on, the pertinence of 
Henry Castle’s letters to our interest in 
Mead’s early education and intellectual de- 
velopment thins. Briefly, though, the letters 
tell of moving to Berlin later in the year, 
where “George and I have the same room 
which Murray and I had three years ago.” 
Then Castle married Frida, and the couple 
moved to Honolulu, from where, scarcely a 
year later, Castle wrote of her tragic acci- 
dent. Emotionally broken, Castle returned 
to Berlin to be with Helen and Mead; 
“Helen is going to have a room there and 
I am going to room with George... . I 
would like to eulogize George Mead. He 
has his faults, I am thankful to say, but he 
is one of those rare persons whom nothing 
could induce to do wrong. There must be a 
root of goodness in me, else how could I 
have such a friend?” 

In August of 1891, George Mead and 
Helen Castle, having been drawn more 
closely together by Henry’s sorrow and 
Frida’s tragedy, were married and moved 
to Ann Arbor to take up a teaching post 
that John Dewey had offered. Castle’s final 
letter in this series (June, 1893) reads, 
“Last Monday morning I arrived in Ann 
Arbor to find Helen, George, and the baby 
well, ... I did not have time to go to a 
single lecture, either of George’s or Mr. 
Dewey’s . . . Helen and George are on 
terms of delightful intimacy with the 
Deweys. [They lived one house apart.] 
Mrs. D., I found more charming than ever. 
,.. Mr. Dewey is a tall, dark, thin young 
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man with long black hair, and a soft pene- 
trating eye, and looks like a cross between 
a Nihilist and a poet. He is, I believe, 
about thirty-five, but seems much younger.” 


EPILOGUE 


George Mead was twenty-eight years of 
age when he joined John Dewey in Ann 
Arbor in 1891. There he met Charles H. 
Cooley, aged twenty-seven. They came to 
be good friends and staunch advocates of 
the individual social being, the social self, 
as an emergent from society, rather than a 
simple biological component of it. Mead, 
however, later took the stronger stand and 
chided Cooley for not coming the whole 
way with him. 

Three years later, President William 
Rainey Harper of the newly opened Uni- 
versity of Chicago, set out on a raid of 
other campuses to furbish his institution as 
handsomely in an intellectual way as John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., had done architectur- 
ally.2® One of his prizes was young John 
Dewey from Michigan. In the archives of 
the Harper Memorial Library today there 
is a note written by Dewey to President 
Harper telling him of an exceedingly prom- 
ising young man at Ann Arbor who would 
make a worthy addition to the Chicago 
staff. George Mead followed in the same 
year, 1894. 

With Dewey as its chief spokesman, the 
dazzling faculty at Chicago at the turn of 
the century developed an affinity for the 
new pragmatic philosophy, which held that 

æ However, Joseph Dorfman points out that 
“the new university [Chicago] followed the Ameri- 
can theological tradition of higher Jearning.” Har- 
per himself “had been an active clergyman... . 
Out of the original thirty-one full professors in 
residence, ten were professors of theology and two 
others had attended theological seminaries. . . 
‘Moral Philosophy’ nominally was not in the cur- 
riculum, but actually it continued to play an im- 
portant role under the new designation of Social 
Science or Sociology. Albion Small, who had re- 
ceived an M.A. from Newton Theological Semi- 
nary and had been president of Colby College, 
was made head of the sociology department and 
dean of the Liberal Arts College” (Dorfman, op. 
cit., pp. 91-92), 
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man could use ideas to create social reform. 
As Herbert Spencer earlier had stood for 
determinism and the inescapable control of 
man by his environment, the pragmatists 
stood for freedom and the control of the 
environment by man. The movement ideal- 
ly fitted the mood of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
“Progressive Era” and rapidly gained ac- 
ceptance as the dominant American philos- 
ophy. “A real school, and real thought. Im- 
portant thought, too,” was the reaction of 
William James at Harvard. 

George Mead remained at Chicago until 
his death in February, 1931. This would 
have been his last year there, for Charles 
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Morris says he had accepted an invitation 
to join the faculty of Columbia University 
in the fall. 

Henry Castle, meanwhile, had been lost 
in a shipwreck in the North Atlantic during 
one of his many crossings between Hono- 
lulu and Europe, in 1902. Although he 
could not have forseen this usage of his 
writings, we are grateful to him for his in- 
advertent account of the early years of his 
friend, George Herbert Mead—and to 
Mary Castle for her prideful publication of 
her son’s encyclopedic letters. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTARY AND DEBATE 


Comment on the Blumer-Bales Dialogue concerning the 
Interpretation of Mead’s Thought 


The brief debate between Professors 
Blumer and Bales in the March, 1966, 
“Commentary and Debate” is interesting 
and instructive to those with a penchant for 
symbolic interactionist thought, particular- 
ly because it illustrates some of the dif- 
ficulties which have kept this school of 
thought from being as theoretically useful 
to sociology as it might be. Blumer says 
that Bales is “ill-informed and misinformed 
on the nature of Mead’s thought” (empha- 
sis mine). Presumably, Blumer means that 
Bales misunderstands what Mead “really 
meant.” 

But elsewhere, in his discussion of what 
Mead meant by “objects,” Blumer says: 


. . . for Mead, objects are human constructs 
and not self-existing entities with intrinsic 
natures. Their nature is dependent on the 
orientation and action of people toward them. 
[Emphasis mine.] 


He goes further to specify what may be 
objects: 
For Mead, an object is anything that can be 
designated or referred to. It may be physical 
as a chair... or vague as a philosophical doc- 
trine. 

What Mead said is clearly a philosophi- 
cal doctrine, and, as such, constitutes an 


object. As such, according to Blumer’s in- 
terpretation of Mead, it has no “intrinsic 
nature”; its “Nature is dependent on the 
orientation and action of people toward 
fit].” Consequently, it makes no sense at 
all to try to discover what Mead “really 
said” or “really meant.” Blumer’s article 
itself, then, which is an attempt to Jay out 
the nature of Mead’s thought, as well as 
his criticism of Bales for failing to under- 
stand that nature, is logically absurd ac- 
cording to Blumer’s own reasoning. 

Professor Bales is engaged in empirical 
research. If the nature of a philosophical 
doctrine is dependent on the orientation 
and action of people toward it, then ob- 
viously Bales’s interpretation will reflect 
these empirical concerns; he will find in 
Mead what is useful to what he is doing, 
and he is doing empirical research. 

I would suggest that this is the proper 
approach to Mead’s work. Perhaps we 
should be less concerned with “getting it 
right,” with finding out what Mead “really 
said,” and pay more attention to what he 
could have said and should have said using 
the concepts he developed, or something 
like them. 

. JosepH WOELFEL 


University of Wisconsin 


Further Comment on the Blumer-Bales Dialogue concerning the 
Implications of the Thought of George Herbert Mead 


At the risk of being appreciated as pre- 
sumptuous by one who one of us has al- 
ways regarded as a mentor in the symbolic 
interactionist perspective of social psychol- 
ogy, we wish humbly to observe that nei- 
ther Professor Blumer nor Professor Bales 
has penetrated to that core of Mead’s 
thought that may hopefully generate a 
relevant methodology (A/S, March, 1966). 
What is lacking in Blumer’s presentation 


is a firm grasp and explicated statement of 
the significant symbol as a universal—its 
meaning fundamentally established, trans- 
formed, and re-established in an on-going 
universe of discourse or on-going conver- 
sation. Indeed, sociology is perhaps best 
conceived as such a discourse or conversa- 
tion. “Today’s truth is tomorrow’s error,” 
as Durkheim observed in his final episte- 
mological struggle—with, of course, prag- 
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matism. Bales, as we might expect, over- 
looks this shortcoming in his effort to 
place Blumer in the phenomenological or 
introspectionist camp. 

Indeed, there is an apparent dilemma, 
stated by Blumer and rejected by Bales— 
a conception of man as a being who se- 
lectively apprehends and sustains a unique 
perspective of the universe, as over and 
against a conception of man who, in the 
context of his joint activity, must appro- 
priately adapt his own tested apprehensions 
and the attitudes and responses they mo- 
bilize with those of others in a way that 
the “business” of concerted living can pro- 
ceed. If man is to be free and novel, the 
former conception must be adopted; if 
man is to relate his existence to the de- 
mands of concerted conduct (what we 
take to be Blumer’s “conditions of life,” 
e.g., p. 541), then the latter conception 
must be adopted. 

Now we presume that Mead’s great con- 
tribution is the demonstration that this 
dilemma is false: the production of a sig- 
nificant symbol everywhere and always is 
a particular production which mobilizes 
shared perspectives by its very universal- 
ity. For some problems, then, we may wish 
to focus on the particular act, noting the 
sources of surprise or disappointment. Such 
a focus need not lead us into the atomism 
that Bales fears, for general processes (sug- 
gested by Mead’s uncertain “I” and sub- 
sequently given more content by, for 
example, Sullivan’s notion of parataxic 
distortion—mispersonification or misidenti- 
fication—or studies of the selective inat- 
tention involved in all symbolization) 
account for many aspects of particular 
acts, For other problems, we may wish to 
focus on the universal—the career of the 
conversation, the discourse, or the “joint 
action.” Above all, particulars enter into 
the transformations of discourse that may 
be used to mark careers, 

At any rate, the stance of the observer 
is a universal stance. He must grasp his 
datum in terms of his generalization of the 
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world that asks him to take that datum 
into account. All this is, for the most part, 
implicit in Blumer’s account, but, too often, 
he implies a subjective nominalism that 
reminds us of Cooley’s sympathetic intro- 
spection, and here we must insist on the 
objective significance of the universal. 
Mead was clear on this in his critique of 
Cooley: “for social theory a great deal 
hinges upon the answer to the question 
whether society is itself psychical or 
whether the form of the psychical is a 
sort of communication which arises within 
primitive behavior.” It is truly difficult, 
given our grammar, to develop a method- 
ology centered on process, but Mead has 
shown that permanence and structure are 
anchored in universal symbolism, a point 
ignored by many symbolic interactionists. 
This is xot to pose a methodological dilem- 
ma between focuses on process or struc- 
ture, but to show that Mead insisted the 
explanation of the one cannot be accom- 
plished without the explanation of the 
other. 

As a parting word, let us acknowledge 
our agreement with Bales’s interpretation 
of the “I” and the “me.” The “I” is trans- 
forming; the “me” transformed. As Mead 
put it, “the me is a me which was an I at 
an earlier time,” and not the other way 
around. As Louis Wirth used to empha- 
size: “In the beginning was the act!” 
Clearly, only as a result of action can we 
transform unformulated experience into 
formulated knowledge. We mus? socialize, 
formulate, or universalize experience to 
maintain the human dialogue that is human 
life, In this way, the unique, relative, and 
percipient “I”? emerges as the universal, 
structured, communally organized “me.” 


Grecory P. STONE 
Harvey A, FARBERMAN 


University of Minnesota 
and 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 
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Reply to Woelfel, Stone, and Farberman 


Joseph Woelfel is correct in saying that 
Mead’s scheme of thought is an “object”; 
it would be an object to anyone who makes 
an indication of it, and it would be a dif- 
ferent object, depending on how it is ap- 
proached and viewed. Woelfel is further 
correct in saying (in interpreting me) that 
as an object Mead’s scheme of thought has 
no “intrinsic nature’; in the Meadian 
sense no object has an indigenous or self- 
existing character apart from the way in 
which it is identified by human observa- 
tion. Still further, any person is obviously 
privileged to construct his own object or 
picture of Mead’s scheme. So far I am in 
accord with Woelfel’s line of argument, but 
from this point on I must disagree sharp- 
ly with him. When, on the basis of the 
above points, he declares that “it makes no 
sense at all to discover what Mead ‘really 
said’ or ‘really meant,’ ” Woelfel is utter- 
ing nonsense, I am not concerned with the 
adjective “really”—Woelfel, not I, has in- 
troduced this word—but I am definitely 
concerned with what Mead said and meant. 
The task here is not that of trying to un- 
earth some “intrinsic nature” or “inner 
essence” of Mead’s scheme of thought 
(Mead would have shuddered at the philo- 
sophical implications of such an idea) but, 
instead, that of trying to determine what 
kind of object his scheme of thought was 
to Mead himself. This is what we always 
do whenever we seek to find out what a 
person meant in the disclosures of his 
thought. In his argument, Woelfel would 
have us renounce the need of ascertaining 
the nature of Mead’s thought, as it ap- 
peared to Mead, on the quaint ground that 
any commentator such as Professor Bales 
can form his own version or object of it 
to meet his own empirical concerns. To 
dismiss so cavalierly the need of under- 
standing accurately the thought of as dis- 
tinguished an intellectual contributor as 
Mead and to imply that any version by any 
commentator of such a man’s thought 


qualifies as a depiction of that thought, 
constitutes scholarship at its lowest level. 

The statement by Professors Stone and 
Farberman is none too clear. I assume 
that they are making the following points: 
(1) a failure on my part to note and ap- 
preciate the “universal” character of sig- 
nificant symbols; (2) a consequent in- 
troduction of a false opposition between a 
view of human action as consisting of 
unique and particular individual acts and 
a view of human action as composed of 
individual acts that share a common or 
“universal” character; (3) a need of recog- 
nizing that for Mead “permanence and 
structure are anchored in universal sym- 
bolism”; and (4) a claim that for Mead 
both “process” and “structure” have to be 
explained in terms of each other. Let me 
comment briefly on each point. 

1. To be truthful, I did not treat the 
concept of “universals” in my article on 
Mead’s thought; space limitations com- 
pelled me to omit many matters of im- 
portance. However, the implications of 
that concept are embodied in my discussion 
of social interaction and, particularly, in my 
remarks on “common definitions” on page 
541. 

2. I have not set an opposition of the sort 
that is alleged. Let me restate briefly some 
of the relevant thoughts in the article. 
Human group life consists of a fitting to- 
gether of the lines of action of the partici- 
pants. Participants thus find it necessary 
to adapt their developing acts to each 
other, to take each other’s roles and to 
grasp each other’s perspectives. In doing 
so, they necessarily make continuous use 
of “significant symbols”—-which by defi- 
nition are “universals” or gestures with 
common meaning. The significant symbol 
enables the actor to foretell how others, 
whose actions he must meet, will act; 
it also enables him to indicate to others 
how they should act. However, while par- 
ticipants use “universals” or common mean- 
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ings in fitting their actions to one another, 
it is a grievous error to think of their ac- 
tions as being the same or common. A buy- 
er and a seller, while using common sym- 
bols, engage in different actions, but their 
actions fit together. The stuff of human 
group life is not common action but articu- 
lated actions. I am at a complete loss to 
understand how Stone and Farberman are 
able to interpret such an account of group 
life as setting an opposition between “a 
conception of man as a being who appre- 
hends and sustains a unique perspective 
of the universe” and “a conception of man 
who .. . must appropriately adapt his 
own tested apprehensions ... with those 
of others.” It is they, not I, who have in- 
troduced the “apparent dilemma.” 

3. I agree with the third above-cited 
point. I have said the same thing on page 
541 of the article in declaring “. . . common 
definitions serve to account for the regu- 
larity, stability, and repetitiveness of joint 
action in vast areas of group life.” 

4, The catch question here is, “What 
kind of explanation?” Mead did not ex- 
plain process as an expression of structure 
—as sociologists do when they try to ac- 
count for group behavior by such terms 
as roles, status positions, norms, values, 
and system requirements. For Mead, the 
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structural aspects of group life enter into— 
not determine—the process of fitting lines 
of action to each other. Mead regarded 
group life as consisting of this process. 
The discussion of the “I” and the “me” 
in the final paragraph of Stone and Far- 
berman’s statement is badly confused. 
First, they do not make clear what is meant 
by saying that “The ‘P is transforming.” 
What is it transforming? Next, in what 
sense is the “me” transformed? The “me” 
is not a transformed “I,” if this is what 
they wish to say; instead, it is a depiction 
of an “I” that is already gone. The signifi- 
cance of the “me” lies not in being some 
kind of recasted “I” but, instead, in the 
control of the “I” which it allows. A recog- 
nition of this point brings us back to the 
way in which Mead viewed the “I” and 
the “me,” namely, as aspects of a self- 
process in which the “I” calls for a response 
to guide it, and the “me” outlines or sets 
the stage in which the “I” may be ex- 
pressed. Since both the “I” and the “me” 
are ingredients of such an on-going process, 
it is inaccurate, in depicting Mead, to view 
one as process and the other as structure. 


HERBERT BLUMER 


University of California 
Berkeley 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sociological Theories of Today. By Pitirm 
A. Soroxin. New York and London: Harper 
& Row, 1966. Pp. xii-+676. $10.50. 


Endeavoring to be intersocietal and cross- 
cultural, if not also multicivilizational, Socio- 
logical Theories of Today develops a classi- 
ficatory scheme for analyzing and criticizing 
the main varieties of sociological theory emerg- 
ing since the publication of Contemporary 
Sociological Theories in 1928. Individual so- 
ciologists are studied only insofar as they are 
representative of these main types. The new 
classification employs as its distinctive funda- 
mentum divisionis the basic conceptions of 
the nature of the group. On the one hand are 
the nominalistic-singularistic-atomistic theories 
conceiving of the group as an “aggregate of 
singularistic or separate individuals and their 
social actions, behind and beyond which there 
is no ontological entity called society.” On 
the other hand are the realistic-universalistic- 
holistic—-or as Sorokin prefers, systemic— 
theories presumably regarding the group as a 
genuine whole, unity, or system, transsubjec- 
tive and superindividual, neither derivative 
from nor coincidental with the reality of its 
members. In any such distinctive system, each 
part is dependent on all of the important parts 
and the whole, and the whole in turn is de- 
pendent on all of the important parts. 

Because any real human (superorganic) 
group “is invariably a cultural phenomenon, 
and any living cultural phenomenon is always a 
social phenomenon,” the varying stress on, 
and the non-coterminability and non-coincid- 
ability of, the cultural (versus the social) or 
the social (versus the cultural) can be invoked 
to provide a basis for subclassifying such 
systemic theories. Cultural systemic theories 
(i.e. theories of cultural systems) are sub- 
divided into four subvarieties (totalitarian, 
non-totalitarian, dichotomic, and typological). 
Social systemic theories (i.e., theories of so- 
cial systems) are subdivided into six subtypes 
(social-action and analytic, functional-struc- 
tural and nomenclatural, dialectic, pseudobe- 
havioral [mixed], mixed taxonomies of social 


systems [groups], and mixed theories of social 
change). 

Of the eighteen chapters in the book, two 
are allocated to the nominalistic-singularistic- 
atomistic type of theory. Seven chapters are 
devoted to theories of cultural systems and 
six concern theories of social systems. 

American sociologists are not distributed 
evenly as representatvies of cultural and so- 
cial system theories. Only the late Florian 
Znaniecki and Howard P. Becker appear in 
the former category, in which they are also 
in fact the only sociologists. The latter cate- 
gory includes Znaniecki, Parsons, Levy (as 
social action exponents), Merton (as a func- 
tionalist), Loomis (as a psychological nomen- 
claturalist), Homans (pseudobehavioral and 
empirical sociologies), Bierstedt (empirical 
taxonomies), and Martindale (social change 
studies). Of all the American theorists, Par- 
sons received major attention, although twelve 
of the thirty-six pages involve reprinting of 
the earlier mimeographed comparison of Par- 
sons’ and Sorokin’s theories. Homans ranked 
second with about twenty-three pages. But 
the most extensive treatment (thirty pages) 
was accorded Gurvitch, a European advocate 
of a dialectic theory of social and cultural 
systems. 

Among the more serious difficulties in the 
classificatory scheme and its use seem to be 
the following: 

1. An excessive theoretical and disciplinary 
latitudinarianism resulting from a disinclina- 
tion to employ professional identification with 
sociology as a criterion for inclusion (e.g., 
eleven of the thirteen representatives of cul- 
tural systemic theories are philosophers, his- 
torlans, or anthropologists). 

2. An occasional unnecessarily ambiguous, 
amorphous, and erratic argument stemming 
from a failure to distinguish substantive and 
methodological theory (e.g., the bulk of the 
analysis in the chapters on nominalistic-singu- 
laristic-atomistic theory is actually methodo- 
logical, and when substantive, it predomi- 
nantly concerns non-sociologists). 
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3. Inconsistency in the use of the classifi- 
catory scheme (e.g., refusal to place Parsons’ 
and Znaniecki’s social action and Loomis’ PAS 
formulations in the nominalistic-singularistic- 
atomistic category. Sorokin explicitly acknowl- 
edged the appropriateness of such classifica- 
tion on p. 459, ll. 6-7, He also ignored similar 
implications of Martindale’s elementaristic, 
anticollectivistic social behaviorism). 

4. A noticeable awkwardness in handling 
theorists with a plural commitment, or a 
changing, or even inconsistent orientation (e.g., 
Parsons is treated entirely under the social 
action rubric, and Merton is presented only as 
a functional theorist). 

5. Failure to include specific analyses on 
certain major figures in American sociological 
theory (e.g., sociologists associated with the 
prominence of the University of Chicago’s 
Department of Sociology during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s: Thomas, Mead, Faris, Park, and 
Wirth). 

However, this volume is uncompromisingly 
and irrepressibly a testimony to Sorokin’s in- 
tellectual and personal qualities in his rela- 
tion with American sociology. Sociological 
Theories of Today is uncomfortably blunt, 
contentious in spirit, exasperatingly confident. 
in tone, disturbingly erudite (though relieved 
by traces of haste), contemptuous of pretense, 
intolerant of ponderous neologisms and verbal- 
isms, and iconoclastic of the American socio- 
logical establishment. Certainly, American 
sociology is incalculably indebted to Sorokin 
for his part in revitalizing interest in general 
sociological theory during his more than forty 
years in this country. Yet, symptoms of mu- 
tual distrust, estrangement, and rejection have 
frequently characterized the encounters be- 
tween American sociology and Sorokin, and 
these features are again apparent in his latest 
work, Sociological Theories of Today affords 
an indispensable perspective on the enigmatic 
relationship between its author and the dis- 
cipline in America. 

Roscoe C. HINKLE 
Temple University 


The French Army in Politics, 1945-1962. By 
Joun Stewart AMBLER. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1966. Pp. xi+427. 
$6.50. 
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Among the several studies on the recent 
strained history of French civil-military rela- 
tions now available in English, this one by John 
S. Ambler strikes me in many respects as the 
most sociologically illuminating, less so because 
of any highly original thesis it advances or any 
strikingly new evidence brought to light than 
because of the skill with which the author 
draws on material about social structure and 
ideology to clarify why a large segment of the 
French officer corps first helped bring about 
the fall of the Fourth Republic by their poorly 
concealed sympathy with the actions of civilian 
conspirators and then embarked on the road 
toward open military insurrection against the 
regime of the de Gaulle and his policies. The 
study is not simply a historical account of 
events. Thus it lacks, for example, the rich- 
ness of anecdotal detail that characterizes 
de La Gorce’s History of the French Army or 
the overtones of tragedy that sometimes show 
through Kelly’s Lost Soldiers. Though fully 
and heavily documented, Ambler is evidently 
most interested in social and political trends 
that affected the internal structure of the mili- 
tary and the development of cleavages within 
the officer corps as well as between it and the 
representatives of the civilian society. He deals 
with all these subjects in analytical fashion, 
avoiding, however, the heavy philosophizing 
that characterizes Meisel’s Fall of the Repub- 
lic, which deals with these same events. 

A military insurrection in an army without 
a history of political adventurism takes years 
to crystallize and cannot, therefore, be at- 
tributed directly to any single cause or event. 
Among the aspects that stand out about the 
Algerian revolt, however, is that its mainstay 
was in the army, rather than the air force or 
navy, with most of the prime movers recruited 
from just below the general officer ranks. The 
shrinkage of the colonial empire deprived the 
French officer corps of a safety valve through 
which the energies of ambitious young officers 
could find release, while the maintenance of Al- 
geria and other possessions, given the political 
and social conditions of the 1950’s, required the 
full support of a nation which did not seem 
to share these goals and from which many off- 
cers found themselves ever more estranged. 
The cumulation of frustrations within the mil- 
itary led to a sharpening of conflict. Little by 
little French officers, their allegiance to the 
Republic tenuous to begin with, came to see 
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themselves as the only true representatives of 
the permanent national interest. These feel- 
ings, shared by most officers, were most strong- 
ly espoused by advocates of new doctrines of 
revolutionary warfare and by the commanders 
of elite paratrooper regiments provided the 
largest share of activists. 

In this reviewer’s judgment, Ambler is cor- 
rect in his de-emphasis of class origin and po- 
litical ideology as an explanation of the upris- 
ing. It was the tendency toward increasing 
self-recruitment which helped strengthen the 
corporate spirit, and the imperatives of tradi- 
tional military honor constituted both an im- 
petus for revolt and—once the military were 
confronted by a determined civil government 
a reason for its failure. Perhaps the one point 
on which one might expect more clarification 
than Ambler offers concerns the kind of mili- 
tary role that facilitates the incorporation of 
the military into the political system under 
conditions where conflict is endemic. The 
analysis does not go beyond an advocacy of 
“subjective” control. 

Kurt LANG 
Queens College 


Readings in Mathematical Psychology. Edited 
by R. Duncan Luce, Rosert R. Busu, and 
EUGENE GALANTER. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. Vol. I, 1963, pp. ix+535, $8.95; 
Vol. II, 1965, pp. ix+568, $8.95. 


The rapid growth of mathematical applica- 
tions in psychology during the last ten to fif- 
teen years is reflected in the appearance of 
several books, edited volumes, mathematical 
primers for the social scientist, and a new 
journal. One of the most comprehensive sur- 
veys of this field is the three-volume Hand- 
book of Mathematical Psychology, edited by 
Luce, Bush, and Galanter. The two-volume 
Readings in Mathematical Psychology, re- 
viewed here, is a collection of previously pub- 
lished journal articles selected by the editors 
and the authors of the Handbook chapters to 
provide contemporary source materials for the 
Handbook. 

The collection of papers in the Readings is 
more diverse than the general rubric “mathe- 
matical psychology” might suggest. In addi- 
tion to psychologists, the contributors include 
biologists, physiologists, mathematicians, stat- 
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isticians, engineers, philosophers, and linguists. 
Packed into the first volume are thirty-five 
papers on measurement, individual choice be- 
havior, psychophysics, reaction time, learn- 
ing, and stochastic processes. The second vol- 
ume contains thirty-three papers on computer 
techniques, language, social interaction, sen- 
sory processes, preference, and utility. 

Stochastic learning theory has the largest 
single representation in the collection; there 
are eighteen articles that deal with learning, 
including most of the foundation papers that 
first appeared in the 1950’s. A number of the 
basic papers on formal grammars has also been 
reprinted, two or three of which most readers 
(even those with some math training) will find 
mathematically recondite. The reprints on psy- 
chophysics, reaction time, and sensory proc- 
esses—although they are important contribu- 
tions in their fields—are likely to be of tan- 
gential interest to sociologists. Two papers on 
computer simulation, an area of potential in- 
terest to sociologists, are concerned primarily 
with analyses of intellectual rather than social 
processes, 

The five selections on social interaction are 
likely to be the ones of greatest interest to 
social psychologists and sociologists. Included 
are papers on graph theory and group struc- 
ture, dominance, parasitism and symbiosis, so- 
ciometric choice, and an application of learn- 
ing models to social interaction. However, the 
sample of reprints on this topic, while of high 
quality, is too small to give the reader a good 
idea of the ways in which mathematical ideas 
have been applied in this area, 

But one can always find omissions in a read- 
er, especially one that is a companion for a 
work of handbook proportions. Also, it was 
not intended that the primary audience of the 
Handbook and Readings be social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. Nevertheless, Readings 
in Mathematical Psychology is an excellent 
sampler for anyone who is interested in finding 
out what is going on in this active area and 
wishes to have direct contact with source ma- 
terials. 

A final comment on format. Most of the 
articles were not reset but, rather, were repro- 
duced by an offset method. For most of the 
articles there is no objection to this reprinting 
procedure, particularly since the quality of the 
reproduction in the Readings is excellent. Also, 
this method makes it economically feasible to 
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reprint articles heavily laden with mathemati- 
cal notation. However, in the case of some 
journals, the method used by Wiley resulted 
in a reduction in type size which makes for 
uncomfortable reading. The two-column page 
from the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, for example, which is approximately 
934 inches long was reduced to 634 inches. 
Almost as severe are the reductions of page 
size from the Journal of the Optical Society 
of America (!) and the Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America. 

SEYMOUR ROSENBERG 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Sociological Theories in Progress, Vol. I. Ed- 
ited by JosepH BERGER, Morris ZELDITCH, 
JR., and Bo AnpeRson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1966. Pp. xii+306. $5.95. 


This book is a series of examples of “formal- 
ization” of social theories, the development of 
theories in mathematical form. A reviewer has 
a job similar to that of an editor of a mathe- 
matics journal. Everything he receives is true. 
His judgment can only be based on aesthetic 
criteria. A variety of tastes and different aes- 
thetic sensibilities will produce varying judg- 
ments. Let me therefore try to analyze my own 
aesthetic sensibilities for formalized theory, 
using examples from the book in question. 

I found the paper by Johan Galtung on 
“Rank and Social Integration” very exciting, 
and the paper by Berger, Cohen, Conner, and 
Zelditch on Markov chain analysis of certain 
simple social-psychological processes (chap. 
iii) tedious. I would classify the differences 
along three dimensions: economy, power or 
fruitfulness, and the newness of the empirical 
predictions derivable from the theory. 

The Galtung paper conceives a group as be- 
ing made up of a number of status dimensions, 
and then develops concepts of causal forces 
tending to disrupt the group as a whole and 
disturb the individuals in it by specifying three 
characteristics of the joint multivariate distri- 
bution of ranks on these dimensions: Equality, 
status consistency, and cross-cutting ‘ties be- 
tween groups are the main structural concepts 
defined. The Markov paper tries to break down 
an interaction process into general temporal 
stages and to associate with each of these 
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stages a probability of entering into a given 
action or psychological state in the next period. 

The economy of the Galtung paper is that, 
from three characteristics of the joint distri- 
bution of statuses, he forms concepts of causal 
forces which seem to me to be likely to be 
very important in explaining social behavior. 
These causes can be measured separately from 
the effects. The Markov paper’s mathematical 
part is raw empiricism, which allows as many 
probabilities as one happens to want, none of 
which has a distinct causal meaning, with no 
causal reason to believe they are constant. The 
probabilities do not correspond to distinct 
causes of behavior, but to distinct temporal 
stages, and the measurement of the cause and 
the effect are identically the same operation. 
Temporal stages are uneconomical concepts 
because one must have more of them, the 
longer things take. 

The power or fruitfulness of the Galtung 
paper is in the variety of derivations about 
class conflict, who will associate with whom, 
what kinds of groups will form, which people 
will be happy and which unhappy. All may be 
empirically wrong. A scientific derivation from 
a theory is a falsifiable statement which one 
would care whether it were false or not. I can- 
not see any derivations from the Markov chain 
theory that might be wrong, nor any that I 
would care whether they were wrong or not. 

On newness, it seems to me that any intelli- 
gent sophomore would naturally think that ac- 
tivity might be analyzed by saying that first 
a man does one thing, then he does another 
which depends on the reaction to the first, and 
that what he does will depend on what he 
previously thought about how important that 
reaction was. But to say, as Galtung does, that 
the contingency or correlation between status 
dimensions miight be a cause (i.e., the size of 
the correlation coefficient is a measure of a 
causal force, rather than of association be- 
tween causal forces) of social action is some- 
thing I have difficulty getting across to gradu- 
ate students. 

The Markov paper “multiplies entities,” and 
I do not like that. It has so many free param- 
eters, none with any reason for being and none 
with several independent ways of measuring 
them, that it will fit anything. It is a tarpaulin 
rather than haute couture. It does not give rise 
to many empirical predictions that can be 
wrong. It yields predictions that we already 
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knew, so does not add to the corpus of poten- 
tial empirical work. Other formalizations, like 
the Galtung paper, yield marvelous and 
strange results, which only make sense in terms 
of the theory, and which it would be exciting 
to investigate. All this is only saying that 
formalized theories are like any other kind of 
theories, except for having usually fewer logi- 
cal mistakes and less fuzziness. And there are 
many Ptolemys for every Kepler or Newton, 
in formalized or verbal theory. The Markov 
authors are a Ptolemy, with many complicated 
movements; Galtung is a Kepler, with a few 
simple movements (though without a Brahe 
for empirical fit). 

Aside from these two papers, there are pa- 
pers on bargaining processes (relating charac- 
ter traits of bargaining strategy to outcomes 
under different bargaining conditions); a re- 
print of James Davis’ great paper on deriva- 
tions from balance theory for mass phenom- 
ena; a weak paper on the shape of the 
distribution of sociometric choices received; an 
explication by Hans Zetterberg of the current 
theory of ambition and status striving; a the- 
ory of the learning of role norms; a contribu- 
tion to the psychology of status inconsistency; 
an analysis of the effects of competition on 
items of mass culture; and a couple more 
status-consistency papers which labor to gen- 
erate a few known empirical results from bal- 
ance-type assumptions (and then urge that 
these results “will be true only if the assump- 
tions of our theory are true” [p. 292]. I think 
they did not try any other assumptions. There 
are many which would give the same results). 

The mathematics involved in the formaliza- 
tions is quite simple. A person who once got 
a B in a matrix algebra course ought to be 
able to read the book as fast as he reads a 
clearly written verbal theory book like those of 
Homans or Merton. Those with less mathe- 
matics will have to work harder, about as hard 
as they work for Parsons or Eisenstadt. 

It is quite likely that everyone will find 
something to his taste and perhaps something 
useful to his research in the book. I suspect it 
would be fun for intelligent advanced under- 
graduate or beginning graduate students in a 
theory course. 

Artiur L. STINCHCOMBE 


Johns Hopkins University 
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The Social Structure of Revolutionary Amer- 
ica. By JACKSON TURNER Main. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. 
vili+-330. $6.50. 


Acquaintance “with recent literature on the 
class structure of contemporary America sug- 
gested that similar techniques might profitably 
be applied to an earlier period,” writes Jackson 
Turner Main. And so we are treated to a feast 
of information on the economic class structure 
of the colonies, north and south; the rate of so- 
cial and geographical mobility; the styles of 
life of the different social classes; the relation 
between economic and social status and the 
formal aspects of culture; and eighteenth- 
century American views of social order. Even 
if we did not have Main’s explicit admission, 
his very list of topics would suggest the degree 
to which his book finds its intellectual roots 
in contemporary sociology. 

We should be—indeed we are—delighted by 
this demonstration of academic catholicity, yet 
our sense of delight is, I fear, tempered by the 
uneasy feeling that the high hopes we all have 
for such intellectual efforts are not, in this 
case, fully realized. How can it happen that the 
self-conscious use of the most modern tech- 
niques and concepts of current social science 
can yet produce conclusions whose intellectual 
mustiness is not quite concealed by the throb- 
bing prose: 


The American of the 1780’s therefore had reason, 
as he viewed his society, for some cautious opti- 
mism. Classes remained, to be sure, and he might 
note with alarm the concentration of wealth and 
the growing number of poor, but the Revolution 
had made great changes, and westward the land 
was bright [p. 287]. 


Northern and Southern historians, Democratic 
and Republican historians, “humanistic” and 
“scientific” historians have been saying the 
same thing for generations, without benefit, 
obviously, of the tools of modern social sci- 
ence. An author is perhaps to be pardoned for 
allowing eloquence to take precedence in the 
concluding sentence of his book, but the same 
brooding sense of intellectual déjà vu—some- 
where, someplace, I have seen these conclu- 
sions before—is the likely response as well to 
the major intellectual conclusions of the book, 
which are less apt to be compromised by con- 
siderations of rhetoric. 

We are told that four main types of social 
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structure, each of which represented a different 
stage of social development, comprehended all 
of the innumerable variations of social struc- 
ture that were to be found in the late eight- 
eenth-century colonies. The first, or frontier, 
type was characterized by easy access to easily 
available land, economic equality, high social 
mobility, and an overwhelmingly agrarian pop- 
ulation. The second, or subsistence farm, type 
was characterized by a continuation of the 
dominance of farming, but because of the 
greater difficulty of obtaining land, the rate of 
social mobility was somewhat lower. Still, 
there was no large class of landless families, 
as there was no large class of the markedly 
wealthy. The third, or commercial farm, type 
took its character from the growth of markets 
and the greater availability of capital; social 
mobility declined even more greatly, but, at 
the extremes, the numbers of landless and of 
wealthy increased. The fourth, or urban, type 
was characterized by a greater range of occu- 
pational diversity, a smaller middle class, 
larger wealthy and propertyless classes, and a 
higher rate of social mobility. 

Now, it may very well be the case that these 
sentences characterize the different types of 
social structures in late eighteenth-century 
America, and, if so, they deserve to be stated. 
But the point is that all of them can be made 
in utter ignorance of the tools and concepts 
of social science, and they have been; indeed, 
they add up in general to the received view of 
late colonial society. 

Does this mean that the best that social 
science can offer is confirmation of truths 
whose production was not dependent upon 
knowledge of social science to begin with? Of 
course not. The fact is that Main’s book is less 
innovative than it appears to be. Despite his 
literary genuflections before the altar of social 
science, Main works with traditional materials 
within well-defined limits, and it is important 
—lest more illusions be created—that both his- 
torians and sociologists recognize this. Main 
has not adopted a method from sociology; he 
has not used sociological theory to suggest re- 
lationships among historical phenomena that 
were hitherto unperceived; he has not derived 
from any theory—sociological or otherwise— 
any hypotheses that might be used to explore 
the historical events he is interested in. What 
Main has taken over from sociology is a col- 
lection of terms, and this is at once the source 
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of whatever advance his work marks over that 
of his predecessors and of the limitations from 
which it suffers. It is no small accomplishment 
to recognize that the things historians have 
written about in their discussion of eighteenth- 
century society are assimilable into the more 
general categories developed for the descrip- . 
tion of societies irrespective of time and place. 
At the very least, the new language permits 
comparisons to be made. But the use of the 
new terms does not tell us anything we did 
not already know about the phenomena to 
which they are applied. If, after reading 
Main’s book, we know somewhat more about, 
say, styles of living in colonial America than 
we knew before, it is not because Main used 
a technique that made the evidence reveal 
more than it did before, or because, armed 
with a hypothesis from sociology, he brought 
phenomena into a relationship that was not 
before perceived. It is because Main, working 
indefatigably in the archives, ferreted out 
additional evidence, but he could have done 
that in blissful ignorance of any theory and 
of any method save that of accurate note- 
taking. 

Lest I be accused of adopting as a slogan 
“Sociology si, History no,” let me quickly add 
that what really concerns me most is the op- 
portunity that was lost to make historical 
knowledge contribute to the development of 
sociological theory. Main is interested in social 
structure, and he makes much of the difference 
between class position and position in the rank 
order of other social attributes. He is also 
interested in the American Revolution, in its 
causes and in its consequences for the social 
structure of the colonies. Why did he not in- 
vestigate Loyalists and Patriots at the out- 
break of the Revolution to see if the latter 
were characterized by possession of certain 
status inconsistencies—high economic rank, 
let us say, combined with lower social or re- 
ligious rank—that the former did not suffer 
from? And was one of the social consequences 
of the American Revolution the elimination of 
such status inconsistencies for its major bene- 
ficiaries by bringing the class system and the 
status system into greater congruence? To an- 
swer such questions Main would have had to 
seek a different kind of evidence, he would 
have had to look for relationships where now 
he does not. To the charge that this would 
have required Main to write a book different 
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from the one he did, I would reply that this 
is so, and also that one hopes for something 
better only from those who, like Main, have 
already done so much. 

SIGMUND DIAMOND 
Columbia University 


Men of Ideas: A Sociologists View. By LEWIS 
A. Coser. New York: Free Press, 1965. Pp. 
xvilit+374. $6.95. 


The publication of Lewis Coser’s Men of 
Ideas has to be ranked as a welcome event. 
The book is written in the Wissenssoziologie 
tradition and might well have been titled “The 
Social Context and Institutions of Men of 
Ideas.” Admittedly, this would have been a 
clumsy title. Yet, it would have removed a 
number of possible lines of objection to the 
book, since in fact the work is more concerned 
with contextual problems and institutional 
grids than with ideas as such. 

The main innovative feature of Coser’s book 
is to show how ideas and ideologies which are 
employed in the battle for social change often- 
times end up in the service of bureaucratic 
management. In effect, he shows that there is 
a dialectic of ideology and organization which 
takes the form of high innovation in prerevo- 
lutionary phases or in active periods of social 
change, and a form of high integration in post- 
revolutionary or non-revolutionary periods— 
from France of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
“brain-trust” founded in the New Deal period, 
and finally to the bureaucratic concentration 
of ideology in the tumultuous Gomulka period 
in Poland. Each is an illustration of this dia- 
lectic of ideology and organization, Similar 
lines of analyses might be performed on such 
regimes as Sekou Touré’s in Guinea, and Fidel 
Castro’s in Cuba. The dynamics of intellectual 
role performance described by Coser is by no 
means restricted to the examples adduced. 

The book is composed of a series of short 
(sometimes too short) essays on selective 
themes in the institutional networks that intel- 
lectuals find themselves in. The various essays 
are divided into three large sections: (1) “Set- 
tings for Intellectual Life,” (2) “Intellectuals 
in the House of Power,” and (3) “The Intel- 
lectual in Contemporary America.” While the 
essay form is obviously Coser’s natural métier, 
it is also clear that it imposes certain method- 
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ological restrictions, so that the connections 
among the twenty-six chapters often remain 
tenuous. For the most part, few connections 
are made directly. Only inferentially are sys- 
tematic relationships provided. 

The first section provides some fine vignettes 
of the French salon, the English coffee houses, 
the rise of the Royal Society in England, the 
professionalization of literary production in 
England, and the movement among writers 
from dilettantism to commercialization. But 
just as we settle into England and France of 
past centuries we are quickly moved into twen- 
tieth-century United States and life in the lit- 
erary bohemia of Greenwich Village. Interest- 
ing opportunities for comparison of Berkeley 
in the sixties with Greenwich Village in the 
twenties are not taken advantage of. But since 
Coser makes no pretense at being definitive, 
these gaps can easily be filled in by the intelli- 
gent reader. 

The second section, on “Intellectuals in the 
House of Power,” is partially a celebration of 
“Men of Ideas,” as well as a warning that they 
not fuse the world of ideas with the house of 
power. It is Coser’s view that while the two 
often intersect they do so at great risk to both 
science and policy. A forthright discussion of 
the concept of “policy-science” is, however, 
more implied than stated, As the reader is led 
to examinations of the Fabians, the Brain 
Trust, the Abolitionists, the Dreyfusards, and 
others, there emerges a large-scale critique of 
the notion of applied social science. Through- 
out this section, there is an implicit warning 
that Men of Ideas do not generate the careful 
exercise of power. However, Coser does not 
show that non-intellectuals or anti-intellectuals 
use power and authority more wisely. Issues 
now confronting Men of Ideas perhaps require 
a somewhat different statement. The dichot- 
omy is decreasingly one between pure and 
applied social research, as it is a conflict among 
different forms of application. In other words, 
the value problem, rather than diminishing in 
the present period of rising scientific expecta- 
tions, has become increasingly significant—but 
not quite in the same way that emerges in 
Coser’s book. 

The third section, on “The Intellectual in 
Contemporary America,” will be of unques- 
tionable interest to all social scientists con- 
cerned with relations between social science 
and public policy. This section has the merit 
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of taking up materials that are often neglected 
by sociologists. Here Coser provides a frame- 
work, not just for the sociology of knowledge, 
but more significantly a point of departure for 
handling problems in the sociology of sociol- 
ogy. The examination of such phenomena as 
unattached intellectuals, academic intellectuals, 
scientific intellectuals, and policy-related intel- 
lectuals as well as those involved in the pro- 
duction of mass culture enables us to piece 
together a model for studying the intellectual 
in comparative terms, 

Perhaps the major problem with the book is 
Coser’s definition of intellectuals: While meri- 
torious, and based very much on the kind of 
position I personally would like to see more 
widespread, it can by no means be considered 
universal. Weber’s distinction between men 
who live off of politics and men who live for 
politics is used as a takeoff point. Coser’s no- 
tion of intellectuals is one of men who live for, 
rather than off of, ideas. But this leads to an 
extremely narrow appraisal of what intellectual 
activity is about. It is based on a notion ef 
immortal perfection which can hardly be ap- 
erationally sustained as characteristic of intel- 
lectuals across either historic time or geo- 
graphical space. A more generic and less 
priestly definition of intellectuals might have 
stood Coser in good stead. 

In all fairness, it must be pointed out that 
he provides essentially six (mot one) criteria 
for intellectual behavior: (1) men who live 
for, rather than off of, ideas; (2) men who go 
beyond the immediate and the concrete to a 
more general realm of meaning and values; 
(3) men with a pronounced concern with core 
social values; (4) men concerned with style 
and taste; (5) men exempt from the ordinary 
run of mundane slogans and norms and, at the 
same time, exempt from everyday life styles; 
and finally (6) men who have a need to exer- 
cise a play of the mind for its own sake. How- 
ever, even if we add all of these criteria to- 
gether there remains a self-congratulatory note 
that is not warranted by examining the career 
lines of many intellectuals. 

It is not clear whether those who exercise 
the play of the mind for its own sake are 
necessarily free of base power interests. It is 
quite possible to be concerned with the play of 
ideas and to relinquish a concern for the core 
values of society. Not a few men who work 
in the area of political policy have a high re- 
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gard for the life of the mind and the play of 
ideas, but whether they have the same concern 
for core values or whether they define them- 
selves as men living for, rather than off of, 
ideas is another matter. Even if Coser’s prop- 
ositions defining the intellectual are necessary 
elements, they are by no means sufficient for. 
a meaningful definition; nor are they free of 
the kind of rationalistic bias that casts suspicion 
on traditional sociological definitions of intel- 
lectuals. Especially surprising is how little at- 
tention Coser has given to egoistically based, 
even crudely monetary, sources of intellectual 
“creativity.” In this sense, perhaps intellectu- 
als are similar in their class strivings and status 
ambitions to other social forces, and a deeper 
penetration of the stratification system of in- 
tellectuals would have been warranted. 

The book is less than clear in its treatment 
of the structural differences between the be- 
havior of natural scientists and that of social 
scientists. Also, there does not seem to be 
much sense of the relationship of social sci- 
entific activity to the unique circumstances 
of time and place. An extreme premium is 
placed on historical analogies as the only form 
of evidence for the points made. The areas and 
periods selected for examination, while they 
lend themselves to the kinds of analogies Coser 
offers, do not prove whether a more precise 
historical accounting would either confirm or 
disconfirm his hypotheses about intellectual 
behavior in general. Along the same lines, the 
Hobbesian bias that the union of policy-mak- 
ers and intellectuals tends to be nasty, brutish, 
and short may be true in a consensus society 
where there is a normal strain between the 
intellectual community and the policy-making 
community, but in societies of a Platonic or 
more frankly totalitarian variety, it is not so 
much that the intellectual relationship to pol- 
icy is nasty, brutish, and short, but rather that 
the intellectual as such becomes nasty, brutish, 
and short-tempered—whether he is policy ori- 
ented or policy disoriented. 

While Coser has, with genuine modesty, 
pointed to areas of omission, one cannot help 
but raise the question why there is an absence 
of any systematic consideration of the phenom- 
enology of intellectual activity. Even if the 
book is confined to contextual analysis, it 
would seem that the work of men such as 
Raymond Aron, César Graña, and Thomas 
Molnar, among others, might have enhanced 
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the framework within which Coser views his 
theme. Greater attention to others who have 
been grappling with these problems, not only 
at a more general theoretical level, but those 
who, like Richard Westfall in history and 
Warren Hagstrom in sociology, have been 


working on these problems at a more system- 


“atic and empirical level, might have provided 
great aid in the final piecing together of a book 
on Men of Ideas. As it is, we have to be con- 
tent with a volume which is fragmentary when 
it is brilliant, and brilliant despite its frag- 
mentary qualities. 

Never in any previous period of intellectual 
activity have intellectuals had so much policy 
potential or actual scientific control over their 
data, and, at the same time, never has there 
been such an unabashed cynicism about the life 
of ideas. Perhaps the rise of professionalism is 
less a response to outside pressures than an at- 
tempt to handle this problem by allowing peo- 
ple to function exclusively in terms of expertise, 
thereby entirely alleviating them of ideological 
and moral dilemmas. These anomalies Coser 
well appreciates. On the basis of his sensi- 
bilities and sensitivities this book deserves the 
attention of “men of ideas.” 


Irvine Louis Horow1tz 


Washington University, St. Louis 


Regional Model Life Tables and Stable Pop- 
ulations. By ANSLEY J, Coate and PAUL 
DEMENY. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. xili+-871. $20.00. 


Those populations which have high mor- 
tality among children of school age tend also 
to have mortality among middle-aged adults; 
those with high infant mortality have high ma- 
ternal mortality. From such relations the con- 
clusion may be drawn that a life table show- 
ing eighteen five-year age groups does not 
really contain eighteen different facts; how 
many different facts it does contain is an 
empirical matter to be established (e.g., using 
factor analysis) by comparison of life tables 
computed for empirically existing populations. 
Coale and Demeny found in their study that 
twenty-four levels of mortality in each of four 
age patterns approximately describe the types 
of human mortality. In this book they accord- 
ingly present the 24 X 4 life tables, each for 
males and females. 
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But the work is not limited to mortality 
models, For every one of these the authors 
considered the possible rates of birth, and 
for each level of births expressed as a Gross 
Reproduction Rate (and again expressed as 
an intrinsic rate) they show the age distribu- 
tion and other characteristics. This provides 
24 (levels of mortality) x 4 (mortality pat- 
terns) X 2 (sexes) X 26 (levels of fertility) = 
4,992 model populations. The tables showing 
these may be seen as a huge curve-fitting enter- 
prise, assimilating into convenient form all of 
the information on mortality which exists any- 
where. Although the empirical data which un- 
derlie the tables consist of that material which 
is reliable, and hence tend to be confined to sta- 
tistically advanced countries, yet it turns out 
that the resulting set of stable models have ap- 
plication far beyond the range of the sources. In 
studying the Indian female population of 
1911, the authors take the pattern of mortal- 
ity characterized as “West,” choose suitable 
levels of mortality and fertility, and from their 
printout find the age table which corresponds 
to these. The result so synthesized comes very 
close to the age distribution of India observed 
in the Census of 1911, and indeed where the 
observed and calculated curves depart from 
one another it is by no means certain that 
the observed is more accurate. 

This ability of the models to account for 
the properties of populations other than those 
on which accurate birth and death data are 
available is the key to their usefulness. If 
any statistical device provides something for 
nothing (informationally speaking), it is this. 
The present publication, both for its lucid 
summary of theory and its easily read figures 
(the latter reproduced by photo-offset for 
accuracy), will be indispensable to the work- 
ing demographer—at least until the day when 
he will have at his disposal accurate vital 
records for all human populations. 


NATHAN Keyrirz 
University of Chicago 


Samples from English Cultures, Vols. I and Il. 
(“International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction.”) By JOSEPHINE 
Kır. New York: Humanities Press, 1965. 
Pp. xii+-435; xi+238. $8.50; $6.00. 

This study examines the relationship be- 
tween social experience and personality in 
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diverse communities and classes in English 
society. The data are drawn from a wide va- 
riety of reports on the modes of living, family 
organization, and child-rearing practices of 
different social strata. In some instances, the 
source materials seem less than ideal. For in- 
stance, Josephine Klein uses the observations 
of youth workers on the initial enthusiasm 
and subsequent apathy of slum children for 
adult-run clubs to illustrate “the lack of per- 
sistence, the lack of ego-involvement, the 
poverty of ideas” (p. 34) which presumably 
characterizes the modal personality type of 
this population. 

The author discloses that her book was in- 
spired by Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. 
She adds that she did not search for over- 
arching cultural configurations because “the 
sub-cultures with which I was concerned 
shared too many culture traits and were not 
static enough to merit the title Pattern in the 
sense in which Benedict used the word” (p. 
ix). It is quite possible, of course, that highly 
differentiated societies or even relatively homo- 
geneous social strata lack a unifying ethos— 
an integrated set of cultural values and be- 
liefs whose influence over conduct in the 
concrete domains of social life is sustained 
by common moral sentiments and emotional 
dispositions. Nevertheless, I find it strange in- 
deed when Klein first points to presumptive 
evidence of normative elements which tran- 
scend the boundaries of distinct social groups 
(i.e. to the numerous culture traits shared 
by these communities) and then claims, on 
a priori grounds, that their meaning somehow 
changes so quickly that they elude descrip- 
tion and analysis. 

Much of the study concentrates on those 
attitudes, social arrangements, and socializa- 
tion techniques related to social mobility. 
Klein distinguishes between those persons who 
accept their position in the larger society (the 
status “assenters”) and those persons who 
want to rise in its occupational and prestige 
systems (the status “dissenters”). Depending 
upon which group is under discussion, Klein 
treats the desire for personal status improve- 
ment as both a dependent and independent 
variable in the mobility process. In her opin- 
ion, the marked absence of strong motivation 
for self-improvement in the slums and, in a 
more attenuated form, among the non-mobile 
working class is due to the pressure of tradi- 
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tional attitudes and child-rearing mores which 
inhibit the ability to defer immediate grati- 
fications, to concentrate on problem-solving 
situations for long periods of time, to think 
abstractly, to restrain many asocial impulses, 
etc. On the other hand, she informs us that 
the status aspirations of the mobile segments 
of the working class are not only responsible ° 
for changes in life styles and social networks 
but for the ways in which these people raise 
their children as well. 

Klein carries the discussion of the “cogni- 
tive poverty” of the lower classes beyond the 
fact that these people often have considerable 
difficulty learning those intellectual tasks as- 
sociated with specialized occupational roles. 
She suggests that their social milieu deprives 
them of their full imaginative faculties and 
burdens them with a cognitive apparatus 
capable of making relatively crude and in- 
efficient discriminations about existential proc- 
esses in the phenomenological world—a view, 
incidentally, reminiscent of theories of a 
primitive: prelogical mentality. Yet anthro- 
pological studies of the terminological systems 
of primitive societies have shown that even 
groups untrained in the art of abstract reason- 
ing have extremely complex cognitive classi- 
fications of natural and social phenomena. 
Compounding the error, she also confuses the 
extent to which a community or subculture is 
resistant to new norms and the degree to 
which its traditional system of beliefs is 
capable of making fine distinctions among 
various types of social objects, events, and 
processes. 

As a whole, this work could benefit by judi- 
cious editing. Her writing is often so impre- 
cise that the reader is frequently confronted 
by what seem to be theoretical non sequiturs. 
We are told, for example, that “the Ship 
Street superego is a rather peculiar one, be- 
cause the mother is rather peculiar” (p. 66). 
Is Klein suggesting an isomorphic relationship 
between the behavior of particular socializa- 
tion agents and superego contents? 


GARY SCHWARTZ 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The Small World of Khanh Hau. By JAMES 
B. Henpry. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1964. Pp. xi+312. $6.00. 
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The Small World of Khanh Hau portrays 
more the smallness of vision of this team of 
social researchers than the world of the aver- 
age Vietnamese of this era. In this volume, 
James B. Hendry presents an account of the 
economic activities of a delta village situated 
fifty kilometers south of Saigon. The research 
on which this report is based was conducted 
during 1957-59. There are two companion 
volumes on sociology and administration writ- 
ten by Hendry’s colleagues which we have 
not seen. However, the decision of the research 
team “to avoid all questions which touched 
on political beliefs and loyalties and to mini- 
mize questions which dealt with sensitive areas 
such as savings and crop yields” seems to 
have foredoomed the value of this entire 
project for understanding the psychology of 
the Vietnamese people or the motivation of 
their economic enterprise. 

The delta villages of South Vietnam, unlike 
those in the northern and central regions, 
have been settled mainly by refugees, entre- 
preneurs, former or potential soldiers, and 
retired aristocrats during the past century 
and a half. In this sense, these villages are 
transitional. For instance, they retain the cult 
of ancestor worship, and yet they are generally 
nuclear family-oriented and look to education 
and technology for improving individual sta- 
tuses. However, the struggles and the en- 
suing climate of opinion in the country, which 
have affected the lives of these villagers for 
decades, may have more to do with their 
material activities than their indigenous insti- 
tutions. The “interesting” finding of the 
author, that military career (“the most read- 
ily available means to economic advance- 
ment”) was given low priority by the villag- 
ers, may be a better clue to the economic 
motivation of the people of Khanh Hau than 
the bench-mark data collected by Hendry 
and his colleagues. This book fails to con- 
vince one that the researchers were able to 
have a real glimpse of the world of Khanh 
Hau. It does not advance thinking on eco- 
nomic development in any significant way 
either. 

BamyA NATH VARMA 


City College of New York 


Microcosm: Structural, Psychological and Re- 
ligious Evolution in Groups. By PHILIP 
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E. SLATER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1966. Pp. xii-4-276. $7.95. 


'R. W. B. Lewis (in his Trials of the Word, 
1965, p. 97) writes of an old Boston lady 
who, telling Emerson “about the extreme re- 
ligious sensibility of an earlier generation, 
said about those pious folk that ‘they had 
to hold on hard to the huckleberry bushes 
to hinder themselves from being translated.’ ” 
In Slater’s book, reader and author are drawn 
toward visions clonic of a world more real 
than the author’s evidence. The evidence, 
given a post factum interpretation, consists 
of protocols from recordings of groups in 
session. 

To the uninspired eye there is only a scuffed 
classroom or a comfortable, institutional 
lounge; in the chairs, either a college “train- 
ing” group or patients in group therapy. The 
groups have similarities. The setting is in- 
stitutional, and the institution’s authority is 
present in teacher or therapist. The objective 
is growth in awareness of self, of others, and 
of social relations through analysis by par- 
ticipants of their own interaction. The official 
leader will not give instruction or direction, 
offering instead interpretations of the group’s 
life in the light of his otherwise unexpressed 
understanding of behavior and organizations, 
All participants confront each other and the 
leader’s power over them (to determine their 
grades or release them from confinement), the 
institutional requirement that they meet reg- 
ularly for several months, and the leader’s 
interpretations (supplemented in the class- 
room by readings in psychopathology, in psy- 
choanalysis, and in the imagery of ancient and 
modern myths). What happens? 

On the surface it is not mysterious. The 
first sessions are wary but polite. There is res- 
tiveness over the leader’s silence; uneasiness 
about the tape recorder and the observers 
unseen behind opaque glass. Participants sit 
around a table, ostensibly for an important 
purpose which requires them to talk. So they 
do talk. But the only things that bring them 
together silently dominate that talk: the read- 
ings, the occasional interpretations, the hov- 
ering day of judgment, their uncertainty about 
the means of salvation—salvation for which 
each individually, not the group, must be 
justified. Finally they take matters into their 
own hands. 
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This act is a new torment. It contradicts the 
condition of their being together. So does lack 
of initiative. They must shape their own 
course but, to be meaningful under the terms 
of their institutional “contract,” their efforts 
must be consistent with their leader’s unknown 
preformances. They must stop waiting for his 
initiatives. In that sense, they commonly de- 
pose him. But his power continues. He rules 
whether or not he reigns. 

Once thus ambiguously on their own, what 
do they do? Readings, interpretations, and the 
final judgment still set directions. All these 
reiterate a certain content: fear, ambition, 
ambivalence, competition, unconscious striv- 
ings, mythic modes of thought, the primal 
horde, the primal scene, growing up, the thresh- 
old of independence, the terrors and power 
of rationality. On these themes they fixate. 
These provide their vocabulary. And these 
symbols are singularly appropriate, for who is 
surprised at being unable to define and meas- 
ure the unknowable? Perhaps one can capture 
its significance if not its nature. This the new 
vocabulary permits, directs. 

Is there in these protocols the resonance 
of a cry at birth? Of Great Earth turning? 
Of a failure of kings? Of oracular dampness? 
All can be heard by those who will. Slater 
gives a long chapter to such perceptions. 

Make no mistake, Slater’s is not another 
foolish explanation of social organization as 
psychopathology. He knows what sociologists 
mean by a group. He also knows the logic of 
psychoanalysis. But he uses his knowledge in 
an odd fashion. Unlike Freud or Jung he never 
declares that the members of groups he has 
led or otherwise known are “working through” 
specific personal or racial problems, proceed- 
ing then to identify the evidence that makes 
his explanation more plausible than some 
other. Nor, like most sociologists or social 
psychologists, does he pinpoint main features 
of the social situation in which his subjects 
find themselves, seeking from those features 
to explain systematically the events that fol- 
low. He does seem to approve both approach- 
es but is regularly committed to neither. He 
takes, rather, the stance of some modern 
students of myth and of those who demythol- 
ogize in order to reveal a still inexpressible 
truth behind each myth, treating with great 
seriousness all meanings and passion he can 
find in even the trivialities of his subjects’ talk 
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and gesture, seeking the lawfulness of their 
irrationalities and in their action a rationality 
that they may not perceive. His single most 
extensive effort to root these meanings in ex- 
perience comes through showing how they 
change in the course of a group’s development, 
how they prepare each stage in that process, 
and how new meanings then aid a group’s 
members in consolidating and interpreting 
their work. He notes resemblances to Piaget’s 
discussion of the moral development of the 
child and to the cultural evolution of whole 
societies. Many, many meanings escape his 
framework. He alludes to their being grounded 
elsewhere but does not abandon them or 
explicate a scheme adequate for ordering 
them. 

What has he achieved? Something I think 
quite remarkable. Bales is best known for 
treating the development of small, informal 
groups as a process of collective problem- 
solving. Homans, Blau, and Goffman give us 
the small group as a marketplace, its develop- 
ment a product of bargaining, aggregate ef- 
fects, or the workings of a hidden “drama- 
tistic” hand. Perhaps Slater should be under- 
stood as moving toward a social psychology 
of culture—especially of the development of 
culture in small groups, of the appearance 
there of essential collective meanings that 
objectify any group’s career. The small group, 
even a group as atypical as those he pictures 
here, is important for him as a microcosm 
containing and evolving universal collective 
meanings. Microcosm is a significant step to- 
ward what he seems to want. I shall assign 
it at the first opportunity. 

Guy E. Swanson 
University of Michigan 


On the Shoulders of Giants: A Shandean 
Postscript. By Ropert K. MERTON, New 
York: Free Press, 1965. Pp. ix+290. $5.95. 


Robert K. Merton has written a book that 
is elegantly styled, occasionally amusing, fre- 
quently tiresome, and profoundly trivial. One 
is almost tempted to apply the term “camp.” 
Tracing the use of the aphorism involving 
pygmies or dwarfs and giants, Merton dedi- 
cates his great talent and gift for scholarship 
to what should have been an amusement but 
that rarely becomes anything more than a 
private joke. 
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The volume, shaped as a long, digressive 
letter to an academic friend, is full of com- 
mentary on original sources, backtracking, 
and changes of mind that stereotypically mark 
the epistolary style of the closeted scholar. 
The book ranges over origins, the accuracy of 
, quotations, variant editions, name counts, 
and amusing sidelights, and ends with an in- 
dex of names and subjects in the same tone 
as the text. 

Were it not for Merton’s position in our 
profession, this book would not merit review 
in a sociological journal. Its relevance to so- 
ciology—however broadly conceived—is slight 
and, when it occurs, is only slightly amusing, 
particularly if one is not involved with the 
author as a personality. Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, who writes a wildly positive Introduc- 
tion, singles out for special praise the book’s 
quality as a spoof on excessive and picky 
academic scholarship. For parts of some aca- 
demic disciplines—notably to be found in 
the humanities—the work may well be a 
chilling spoof; however, while contemporary 
sociology may be charged with many faults, 
excessive and picky scholarship is manifestly 
not one of them. 

Beyond being a book, however, OTSOG 
(a neologism that Merton fashions in one of 
his rare lapses from high camp) is also a 
social event and, as such, deserves some com- 
ment. We were not the first to be asked to re- 
view this book. We speculated on who were 
among those who opted not to review it, and 
we found speculation on reasons for passing 
the opportunity of equal interest. One ob- 
vious reason is that few could match Merton 
for command of languages or breadth of read- 
ing; he moves back and forth among several 
literatures as if dealing with old friends. A 
second reason, less obvious but more signifi- 
cant, is a reluctance to say that someone of 
Merton’s stature has produced so trivial a 
book. Merton is obviously free to do what he 
wants. Nonetheless, we suspect we are not 
alone in the feeling of frustration OTSOG 
produces. One wonders about the prospect of 
a major, sustained work from Merton, for 
which OTSOG is obviously no substitute and 
for which the field has waited a long time. 
Underlying a reviewer’s uneasiness is the 
sense of a tragic implication in this satiric 
work: It is possible that the very character 
of contemporary sociology—which reflects the 
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influence of Merton perhaps more than any 
other single figure—has rendered Merton’s 
major talent irrelevant. And perhaps OTSOG, 
which did not appear pseudonymously, which 
is the convention for this genre, but with all 
the trappings of Merton the sociologist, repre- 
sents expression of his own frustration with the 
sociology he helped fashion. 


WILLIAM SIMON 
. Joun H. GAGNON 
Indiana University 


A Survey of Dar es Salaam. By J. À. K. 
Lest. London: Oxford University Press, 
1963. Pp. 305. $4.80. 


I started reading this book with great 
interest but finished it with anguish and de- 
spair. J. A. K. Leslie, in an unconventional 
way, gives the summary of his text in the 
opening sixteen pages. It is exciting reading. 
However, the survey of this strategic city as 
presented in this book is impressionistic and 
marred by many personal judgments of doubt- 
ful nature. The moral concern which the au- 
thor shows for his subjects becomes a jar- 
ring note in spite of a cautious cultural rela- 
tivity to which he reverts from time to time. 

The questions of morality in human deal- 
ings and cultural standards as well as progress 
in man’s pursuit of knowledge and his control 
of nature. are central points of controversy 
in today’s applied research. British anthro- 
pologists, in their role of advisors to colonial 
governments in Africa and Asia, gave one 
answer; American anthropologists and social 
scientists, in their role of diagnosticians and 
consultants on economic development in un- 
derdeveloped areas are giving another answer. 
The first is generally in favor of cultural 
monism (the culture of Great Britain and the 
West being the beacon lights for all other 
cultures); the second is practically deter- 
mined by cultural pluralism (each culture is 
free to choose its moorings, e.g., American, 
British, Western, Eastern, or whatever, and 
develop in terms of the traditions selected 
by the peoples themselves according to their 
own free will), This book obviously repre- 
sents the former standpoint with regard to 
cultural development. The delineation of the 
religious life and beliefs of the Africans bears 
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ample evidence on this score. The issue of 
cultural idealism (in the sense of certain stand- 
ards of valuation and behavior being superior to 
others) versus cultural relativism (i.e., no val- 
ues or behavior have any intrinsic moral supe- 
riority over others) will be very much with us 
as the newly independent countries start on 
their heady race toward industrialization and 
nationhood. 

There is another important issue which 
this book brings to mind. It is the question 
of the meaning of the concept “community.” 
Ts a village, a tribal “route” to town, a fringe, 
a suburb, or a township a community today? 
If so, is the community under eclipse every- 
where as it is in the West in the opinion of 
some authorities? How meaningful is the study 
of a single community today in understand- 
ing social processes in a country? 

This book portrays the life of the people 
who have settled (or been uprooted?) in Dar 
es Salaam during the past century of its ex- 
istence. The author claims that his “figures 
are the least inaccurate” for the “virtually un- 
educated and highly suspicious community” of 
Africans whom he studied. He presents a 
journalistic survey of the lives of the former 
slaves and ex-soldiers as well as the newer 
clerks, businessmen, and unskilled workers who 
carry on a life of “active tensions and strains” 
and suffer from a touch of “loneliness” in 
this capital city. The prostitutes and the 
criminals get their due portrayal here. How- 
ever, in spite of the “interludes” (i.e., anec- 
dotes and inside views skilfully woven through- 
out the text in every chapter), one fails to 
have a real understanding of the life and 
goals of these people who are managing their 
own destiny today as a free nation. I wonder 
if Leslie’s anecdotal “survey” was acceptable 
to the British administration, which ordered 
it in 1956. I wonder more why Leslie decided 
to publish it under hard cover, when what he 
has to say here has been outdated and practi- 
cally superseded by the events since 1960. 


BAmyYaA NATHE VARMA 
City College of New York 


Handbook of Organizations. Edited by JAMES 
G. Marcu. Chicago: Rand McNally &.Co., 
1965. Pp. xvi+ 1,247. $20.00, 
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This is not a handbook at all. My office dic- 
tionary states that a handbook is “A small 
book or treatise, serving for guidance, as in an 
occupation or study: handbook of radio.” No 
book of 1,247 two-column pages could be con- 
sidered small. And it is certainly not a treatise. 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate to call 
it a “footbook”—it not only kicks around a lot ` 
of problems, but it also takes positive steps 
toward more adequate theories of organization. 

Organization has become tke interdiscipli- 
nary field replacing the once exalted field of 
social psychology. It has many of the same 
problems: defining its units and objects of 
analysis; integrating a mass of concepts, meth- 
ods, and findings into usable orders; and pre- 
venting differences in training and perspective 
from impeding the flow of ideas. And, of 
course, it also holds forth the same promise 
of a greater knowledge of human behavior. 
James G. March has successfully put together 
the most important single sourcebook in this 
burgeoning field, and for this, we should all be 
grateful. 

Considered collectively, the chapters repre- 
sent the careful work of acknowledged experts 
in their areas. At least two deficiencies were 
immediately evident: 

1. There is little consensus as to how an or- 
ganization ought to be defined and what its 
basic parameters are. (Compare, e.g., the defi- 
nitions of Cartwright [p. 1], Stinchcombe [p. 
142], Starbuck [p. 452], and Perrow [p. 913].) 
On the other hand, there appears to be consid- 
erable consensus that there is no single unify- 
ing theory of organization, nor one best or only 
approach to their study. 

2. The study of organizations currently 
means primarily the study of American organ- 
izations. Studies of organizations in other soci- 
eties are rare, and one consequence of this has 
been a serious tendency to neglect the impact 
of cultural factors on organizational behavior 
and development. (Crozier’s recent study of 
The Bureaucratic Phenomenon helps to correct 
this deficiency.) 

Four chapters are organized under the sub- 
title “Foundations.” The first, by Cartwright, 
“Influence, Leadership, Control,” is a smooth 
and tightly written social psychological analy- 
sis that examines the literature on social influ- 
ence processes. The focus is on the character- 
istics of the person who influences (O), the 
ways of exerting influence, and the person who 
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is subject to influence (P). Equally artful is 
Taylor’s chapter on “Decision-making and 
Problem-solving.” Stinchcombe’s piece, the 
only one of the four by a sociologist, is a 
veritable avalanche of new ideas, some absurd, 
some ingenious, all interesting. The usefulness 
of Golembiewski’s review on “Small Groups 
and Large Organizations” is hampered by his 
writing style. 

Of the four chapters on methods, the first 
two, Weick, “Laboratory Experimentation with 
Organization,” and Scott, “Field Methods in 
the Study of Organization,” were wholly suc- 
cessful; while the latter two, Cohen and Cyert, 
“Simulation of Organizational Behavior,” and 
Starbuck, “Mathematics and Organization 
Theory,” were of more limited value. 

Eight chapters were grouped under “Theo- 
retical-Substantive Areas.” Massie’s on “Man- 
agement” is an excellent critique of the major 
classical and neoclassical theorists including 
Fayol, Mooney, Sheldon, Davis, Urwick, New- 
man, Dale, and Drucker. Sociologists will find 
this chapter especially useful as there is simply 
nothing equal to it in the literature. On the 
other hand, Marschak’s “Economic Theories of 
Organization” and Starbuck’s “Organization 
Growth and Development” are only peripher- 
ally concerned with sociological problems; 
their focus is primarily on economic systems. 
Guetzkow, “Communications in Organizations,” 
presents a superb review of the literature from 
an information-processing perspective. It is 
tightly written and considerably more balanced 
in approach than Zaleznick’s chapter on “In- 
terpersonal Relations in Organizations.” This 
essay is strongly oriented toward psychoana- 
lytic theory and overly concerned with social 
action approaches. It would have been more 
appropriately placed in the last section on ap- 
plications; and, on the other hand, the very 
last chapter in the book, that by Haberstroh 
on “Organization Design and Systems Analy- 
sis,” would have been more appropriate under 
the heading of theoretical-substantive areas. 

Feldman and Kanter’s “Organizational Deci- 
sion-making” reflects the March-Simon-Cyert 
or Carnegie Tech approach. In addition to 
theirs, the chapters by Taylor, Cohen and 
Cyert, Marschak, and Dill on “Business Organ- 
izations,” all represent this point of view. 
Frankly, I feel this orientation is given more 
space than necessary. 

Etzioni’s essay on “Organizational Control 
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Structure” adds relatively little to his major 
work on this problem. Udy’s “The Compara- 
tive Analysis of Organizations” provides a 
much-needed discussion of problems of com- 
parative organizational research. A second and, 
to me, less exciting part of the paper presents 
a model and thirty-eight “derived” proposi- 
tions. The care and precision of thought we 
have come to expect from Udy is demonstrated 
once again, 

Nine chapters are on “Specific Institutions” 
and, with few exceptions, are bound to be ex- 
traordinarily useful for a long time to come. 
Tannenbaum’s on “Unions” is a thorough ac- 
count and analysis of American union organi- 
zation. It is a splendid job. Schlesinger’s piece 
on “Political Party Organization” is rather un- 
exciting, since it focuses much too heavily on 
the formal elements of party organization. 
Nevertheless, it is a worthwhile addition. The 
terminological problems of the field are re- 
fiected in the fact that Peabody and Rourke 
title their essay “Public Bureaucracies,” while 
Lang’s is called “Military Organization.” The 
former fails to integrate organization theory, 
even in rough fashion, with the public admin- 
istration literature; the latter is, on the whole, 
a fine review, although it inevitably reveals the 
rather sad state of theorizing typical of the 
military organization literature. Dibble’s fas- 
cinating chapter on “The Organization of Tra- 
ditional Authority: English County Govern- 
ment 1553-1640” is a strong argument for 
study of Weber’s neglected ideal type of tradi- 
tional authority. It also demonstrates the po- 
tential contributions of historical research for 
the study of organizations. 

Perrow, “Hospitals: Technology, Structure, 
and Goals” is a forced and very critical attack 
on milieu therapy and its implications for hos- 
pital administration. The style borders on the 
polemical and therefore is fun to read after all 
the heavier prose around it. Perrow’s com- 
ments are mainly negative, but they are stim- 
ulating as well. He also turns his guns on the 
general hospital literature. 

A more conventional appraisal of treatment- 
oriented approaches in total institutions is pre- 
sented by Cressey in “Prison Organizations.” 
Cressey demonstrates his thorough command 
of the prison and organization literature. How- 
ever, the approach is mainly descriptive and 
lacks the close reasoning and careful presenta- 
tion of major theoretical problems presented, 
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for example, in Bidwell’s paper. Bidwell’s 
“The School as a Formal Organization” is a 
brilliant, scholarly review of the public ele- 
mentary and secondary school research. A’ gold 
mine of important research problems is re- 
vealed. It is ironic, however, that there is no- 
where to be found in this gigantic book ‘an 
examination of higher educational systems. 

Although three chapters are listed under the 
heading “Applications,” only two really were 
so concerned. Shepard’s “Changing Interper- 
sonal and Intergroup Relationships in Organi- 
zations,” is an attack on the so-called primary 
mentality, meaning a competitive, instrumen- 
tal, personal adaptation. There follows a plea 
for “authentic, non-exploitative interpersonal 
relations.” This essay seemed to me to be out 
of place in the Handbook. Leavitt’s chapter 
on “Applied Organizational Change in Indus- 
try: Structural, Technological, and Human- 
istic Approaches” distinguishes between struc- 
tural, technological, and “people” approaches 
to change. The major focus is on the latter or 
human-relations type. The author’s approach 
is considerably more objective than Shepard’s. 
Despite this, the work presented in the last 
section is incongruent with the rest of the vol- 
ume. Most of it concerns T-group training, 
primarily in industrial settings, and is situated 
on the outer edges of social science. ` 

The most effective chapters were those that 
either (1) assembled the literature in a partic- 
ular area in a theoretically meaningful way; 
or (2) demonstrated the importance of a unit 
of study or an approach for the central prob- 
lems of organizational theory; or (3) provided 
a fresh perspective, thereby identifying a.series 
of new and vital theoretical problems. Fortu- 
nately, a good many chapters fulfilled one or 
more of these criteria. 

In sum, this is a monumental volume, of 
great significance to the field, and I am pleased 
to have secured a free copy. 

Oscar GRUSKY 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


Timetables: Structuring the Passage of Time 
in Hospital Treatment and Other Careers. 
By Jurus Rotu. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1963. Pp. xix+124. $1.95 (paper). 
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This small book deals with an important 
but neglected aspect of social life, the pro- 
pensity of groups to develop conceptions of 
the sequence and timing of events and to ori- 
ent.their behavior accordingly. Over half of 
the volume is devoted to timetables in the 
tuberculosis hospital, based upon the author’s 
observations in five hospitals, varying in size, 
location, control, and characteristics of staff 
and patients. In three of these hospitals, the 
author made his observations from the vantage 
point of a patient, while he was openly a social 
Science observer in the other two hospitals. He 
tells us something of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both vantage points in terms of 
the kind of data which becomes available to the 
observer. Unlike the authors of Boys in White, 
Julius Roth makes no attempt to present his 
material so that the reader can make judg- 
ments concerning the quantity and quality of 
the evidence for his assertions. On the other 
hand, his presentation is succinct, pointed, and 
holds the reader’s interest throughout. 

In an introduction, Roth graphically plunges 
the reader into the world of the tuberculosis 
patient and his concern with time. The first 
chapter describes the timetables concerning the 
course of hospitalization held by patients in 
his various hospitals, the bench marks along 
the way, and the criteria used to establish 
bench marks. In the following chapter, he 
argues that conceptions of time also figure 
heavily in the staff’s perceptions of the pa- 
tient’s course and in their decisions about how 
to handle patients. The last chapter in this 
section explores the interaction between staff 
and patients around issues aroused by their 
respective timetables. Conflict between staff 
and patients over the timetable originates out 
of their different positions in the organization 
and differences in the timetable categories 
evolved by each group. Although Roth sees 
patients as victims, he does not see them as 
passive pawns. Rather, patients make every at- 
tempt to influence their condition, and fre- 
quently enough, they succeed, according to 
Roth. He devotes considerable space to de- 
scribing the strategies that patients may use 
and the cards that the various participants 
can play in this game. 

In the remainder of the book, Roth is con- 
cerned with demonstrating that his concepts 
of timetables and the interactions associated 
with them apply in diverse situations, and with 
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elucidating some of the general conditions and 
characteristics of timetables. In these chapters, 
he makes use of published accounts on other 
types of illnesses, occupational careers, life 
cycles, and ethnological reports. Timetable 
norms can be found in all of these different 
situations, but their saliency for the life of the 
group is far greater in some situations than 
others. For Roth, timetables cease to be trivial 
and become worthy of study when they are 
relatively indeterminate and uncertain, since 
these are the conditions when they become an 
issue within a group, and conflict and bargain- 
ing occur. Here Roth overlooks one of the 
potentially most exciting uses of the timetables 
concept. It could be a powerful analytic tool 
in comparative studies. Attention to differences 
in the organization and uses of time can reveal 
a great deal about the values and structures 
of groups. 

Some readers may feel that this book is 
marred by Roth’s obvious value position, 
namely, that patients are the victims of high- 
handed and arbitrary treatment on the part 
of staff. This reviewer believes that Roth is 
entitled to his feelings and, furthermore, that 
it would be difficult to argue the correctness 
of such assertions. The issue, however, is, what 
consequences does this position have for his 
research? Roth pays some attention to the 
staff, but his position prevents him from prop- 
erly understanding the framework within 
which the staff operates. More important, he is 
not very likely to investigate the conditions 
that give rise to the staff’s behavior, which is 
the kind of research that has to be done if 
the lot of patients is to be improved over the 
long haul. On the other hand, the author’s 
personal perspective increases our insight into 
what this kind of total institution does to its 
inmates, and that is very worthwhile. 

‘It would be a pity if the audience for this 
book consisted mostly of social scientists and 
other professionals working in the area of med- 
icine. It has far wider significance, and should 
stimulate readers to take another look at their 
own particular subject matter. . 

RUE BUCHER 
University of Illinois 


The Dry Years: Prohibition and Social Change 
in Washington. By Norman D. CLARK. Seat- 
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tle: University of Washington Press, 1965. 
Pp. ix+304. $6.95.’ 


For those who have studied it, the American 
temperance movement is an important clue to 
unique qualities in American politics. The ef- 
forts to reform drinking habits by legislation 
reveal the implication of diverse cultural styles 
for political tensions and demonstrate an evan- 
gelical ‘utopianism not readily deducible from 
the qualities of industrialization or the traits of 
an egalitarian society. Norman D. Clark’s his- 
tory of prohibition in the state of Washington 
is a most valuable addition to several recent 
studies which have emphasized the importance 
of prohibition in American politics and placed 
it in the context of social structure and culture. 

This excellent study emphasizes the interac- 
tion between social change and evangelical 
morality in one state, rather than the entire 
nation. Using local history and voting records, 
Clark is able to bring greater depth to his 
analysis than has been possible in the other 
major analyses of temperance and prohibition. 
He begins with the description of the early 
Indian for trade and the attempts to limit the 
sale of liquor. Several chapters are devoted to 
the mid-nineteenth-century attempt of the 
Protestant churches and missionaries to bring 
sobriety to the newly settled land. 

The central contribution of the study is in 
its analysis of how prohibition came to Wash- 
ington before it came to the nation. Clark 
finds the initiating element of the early-twen- 
tieth-century movement in the development of 
railroads and industry in Washington. The eco- 
nomic expansion brought into Washington an 
industrial working class whose consumption 
habits came sharply into conflict with the 
church-going middle class that had settled in 
Washington earlier and that was now swelled 
by middle-class additions lured from other 
states by the economic growth. 

Analysis of county and city voting on pro- 
hibition referenda in 1910-14 leads him to 
question the common view of the probi- 
bition issue as a straight fight between the 
rural and the urban components of American 
society. Analysis of votes by wards in large 
cities, however, leads Clark to a recognition of 
the conflict between middle and lower class as 
crucial to an understanding of the political 
process involved. He reconceptualizes the ru- 
ral-urban conflict as one of two styles of life— 
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“the country” and “the city’-which are in 
conflict within the city as well as between rural 
and urban areas. It is the urban middle class, 
the backbone of the Protestant churches, that 
represents this “dry” style in the city and that 
formed the source of “dry” voting strength in 
the cities. Thus Clark finds progressivism and 
populism closely intertwined with prohibition. 
While he fails to examine the ethnic and re- 
ligious differences between the drys and wets 
in Washington, his ecological indexes point to 
cultural differences. 

The study is weakest in its analysis of the 
prohibition era and the advent of repeal. Here 
Clark is less analytical and repeats the histo- 
rian’s usual preoccupation with the details of 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. He adds little 
to solving the problem of the decline in dry 
sentiment and power that occurred in the later 
part of the dry decade. The decline in support 
for the Anti-Saloon League and the disintegra- 
tion of the progressivist alliance between 
unions, farmers, and the urban middle class is 
described, but we are not given much under- 
standing of what brought it about. 

Clark’s work is an excellent study which we 
hope will be replicated in other states. The 
streak of utopianism in American political cul- 
ture has been neglected too long by American 
scholars intent on the economic issues. Is it 
now a quality of the past or does it still move 
men and events? Is Clark correct when he 
writes, “For when all the old Prohibs are dead 
—as soon they will be—one may look in vain 
for the old America”? 

JOSEPH GUSFIELD 
University of Illinois 


Hoffa and the Teamsters: A Study of Union 
Power. By RatpH C. James and ESTELLE 
DINERSTEIN JAMES. Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1965. Pp. xvili+430. 
$6.95. 


This book is one of the most fascinating 
studies of a union leader ever made. Ralph 
and Estelle James, invited by Hoffa to examine 
the powerful Teamsters Union from the in- 
side, found the union and all its secrets open 
to their investigations; they attended all sorts 
of meetings as Hoffa’s “assistants,” obtained 
explanations about any of his actions that 
they questioned, and received access to con- 
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fidential union files. From their efforts, they 
have drawn a revealing and absorbing picture 
of one of the most effective and certainly the 
most controversial labor leader of our time, 

Concerned primarily with Hoffa’s techniques 
of power, the Jameses concentrated on his 
organizing and collective bargaining methods, 
his concentration of power within the union, 
and his manipulation of the huge Teamster 
Union pension fund. They outline his exploita- 
tion of differences of interest among the em- 
ployers, his uses of secondary pressures to 
compel unionization, his threats of selective 
strikes under. his open-ended grievance pro- 
cedure to bend employers to his will. The 
threat of such strikes sufficed to give him 
effective control over investment of the $300 
million pension fund, with the result that 
large sums were lent to high-risk projects at 
low rates of interest whenever Hoffa wished 
to reward old friends or make powerful new 
ones. 

Hoffa steadily extended his area of domina- 
tion from his original base in Detroit to the 
Midwest over-the-road drivers and then to the 
South, the West, the East, and local cartage, 
until he negotiated his first national truck- 
freight agreement in 1964. He persuaded local 
groups to let him do their bargaining by prom- 
ising to match or exceed the benefits won 
elsewhere—and then proceeded, time after 
time, to make good on his promise. A master 
strategist and tactician, an expert in the in- 
tricacies of his industry committee to the use 
of power techniques undisturbed by moral 
scruples—these qualities made possible Hoffa’s 
rise to power. A revealing chapter analyzes 
Hoffa’s complex personality, his brilliant but 
non-intellectual mind, his agility and his phys- 
ical and mental toughness, his explosive tem- 
per, his belief in his own infallibility, his re- 
jection of law and religion, his contempt for 
the moral standards professed by contempo- 
rary society. 

Books on union leadership tend to be dreary 
reading. Many are simply public relations 
jobs, whereas the critical ones suffer from 
limited co-operation and lack of access to con- 
fidential material. The James’s volume, with 
its brilliant analysis of Hoffa’s manipulation 
of power techniques, will be of interest to 
union and management bargainers, social scien- 
tists, and legislators alike. 

JOEL SEIDMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Staff Leadership in Public Schools: A Socio- 
logical Inquiry. By NEAL Gross and ROBERT 
E. Herriott, with an Appendix by ARTHUR 
P. DEMPSTER and FREDERICK MOSTELLER. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. Pp. 
xi-+247. $6.95. 


This remarkable research report is concerned 
with a major segment of a larger on-going 
effort, the National Principalship Study, which 
was initiated at Harvard University in 1959. 
The present inquiry concentrates on element- 
ary school principals and seeks to discover 
what factors affect their achievement of execu- 
tive professional leadership, which is defined 
as “their efforts to conform to a definition 
of their role that stresses an obligation to 
improve the performance of their teachers.” 

The universe for this phase of the study 
was a national cross-section of 175 elementary 
school principals in forty large systems. Ex- 
tensive interviews were conducted with their 
subordinate teachers, with the principals them- 
selves, and with their immediate superiors. A 
complex matrix of social forces was perceived 
as bearing upon the individual principal’s lead- 
ership role. It was theorized that these admin- 
istrators characteristically internalize a direc- 
tion-giving definition of their role during their 
training, and subsequently encounter resist- 
ance to that definition from the professionals 
whom they, in turn, supervise. 

The objectives of the study were to deter- 
mine the influence of the principal’s behavior 
upon his organization and to isolate the de- 
terminants of that behavior. The hypotheses 
attempted to evaluate the effects of a series 
of factors such as the training of the principal, 
his personal background and characteristics, 
the nature of his school, the quality of super- 
vision he received, the morale and professional 
efforts of his teachers, and the success of his 
pupils. 

The adjectives which may best be used to 
describe this work are “orderly,” “elegant,” 
and “sophisticated.” They all apply to the 
conceptualization, to the writing, and to the 
statistics. The sharp edge of Occam’s razor is 
everywhere evident. The results, which should 
shake and may instruct educationists, ought 
to delight sociologists, for they constitute the 
clearest analysis of the leadership concept. 
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since Rensis Likert’s New Patterns of Man- 
agement. 
FREDERIC W. TERRIEN 


San Francisco State College 


Survey Sampling. By LEsLE KısH. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965. Pp. xvi+643. 
$10.95. 


In Survey Sampling, Leslie Kish gives us 
the fruits of twenty years of experience at 
the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. The result is a fine book which 
will certainly join the ranks of the classics 
in sampling. The book is distinguished by its 
lucid writing, its many practical examples 
and exercises, and the attention it focuses on 
the real world (as well as the theoretical) as- 
pects of sampling. 

Kish intended this book primarily as a 
text for students in social statistics, and it 
can be highly recommended for classroom 
use. But the practicing statistician and sam- 
pler will also find this to be an invaluable refer- 
ence book. The book has been well produced, 
and the relatively few typographical errors are 
mainly in the exercises. 

To suggest where this book is most useful, it 
may be compared with Cochran’s Sampling 
Techniques and Sample Survey Methods and 
Theory by Hansen, Hurwitz, and Madow. 
While all are fine books, the readers of this 
journal and most social scientists will find 
Kish most useful for their applied problems 
and for classroom teaching. Mathematical stat- 
isticlans, on the other hand, will prefer either 
the elegence of Cochran or the completeness 
of Hansen, Hurwitz, and Madow. The deriva- 
tions given in Kish do cover the essentials, 
but this is primarily an applied and not a 
theoretical book. 

Kish is most concerned with the sampling 
of individuals or households. The researcher 
mainly interested in samples of business firms, 
universities, or other institutions will probably 
find Hansen, Hurwitz, and Madow more use- 
ful, and their discussion of cost functions is 
also presented in greater detail. 

Kish, on the other hand, is superior to the 
other books in his discussions of practical 
methods for estimating variances. It is partic- 
ularly helpful for the broader audience which 
will use this book to have his discussion of 
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“Simple Variances for Complex Samples,” 
which until now has been available only in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. As a satisfied user, I can attest that 
the method is well suited to computer appli- 
cations and makes it possible to compute the 
large number of variance estimates required 
in a complex national study with many var- 
iables. 

While students will be mainly interested in 
the first part of the volume, practicing sam- 
plers will be most grateful for the latter half, 
which deals with special problems, techniques, 
and related concepts. The detailed discussion 
of area sampling procedures, and particularly 
the discussion of listing techniques, is un- 
surpassed even by the excellent discussion in 
Hansen, Hurwitz, and Madow. The chapters 
on biases and non-sampling errors and infer- 
ence from survey data are also especially in- 
sightful. This is a worthy addition to the other 
Wiley books in sampling, and it should have 


„a long, useful life as a reference for all survey 


— SEYMOUR SUDMAN 
National Opinion Research Center 


American Cities: Their Social Characteristics. 
By Jerrrey K. Happen and Encar F, Bor- 
GATTA. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965. 
Pp. vi+ 193. $6.00. 


This monograph attempts to provide an al- 
ternate approach to the classification of cities. 
Eight parallel-factor analytic studies of cities 
categorized by size and geographical location 
are used to extract sixteen factors from a 
matrix of sixty-five variables. Decile factor 
scores are developed, and cities of 25,000 pop- 
ulation and over in the United States are pro- 
filed, 

The expediency of selecting single variables 
as indicators of a factor content might be ques- 
tioned, as might be the decision to use as an 
adequate profile only twelve of the sixteen fac- 
tors which the factor analysis produced. The 
output of a factor analysis depends on the 
input, and the sixty-five variables included in 
the matrix and the twelve “factors” on which 
the profiles are based represent a very limited 
part of the significant spectrum of variables of 
an urban social system. While the study is called 
American Cities: Their Social Characteristics, 
it does not include many variables which most 
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sociologists would consider to be key social 
characteristics. Since the profiles are based on 
aggregate statistics, significant variations with- 
in cities are masked. From the profile of Los 
Angeles, for example, one could never discover 
that that city harbored a Watts district with 


its potentials for social disaster. 


Some years ago, in a series of publications,” 
I proposed and demonstrated the approach to 
community typology and description used in 
this monograph. My experience over a number 
of years with profiles based on factor analysis 
of an 83-variable matrix using county data 
shows that their utility for social research is 
quite limited. The profiles in the Hadden-Bor- 
gatta monograph are significant only for the 
relatively small range of specific problems for 
which the variables and units of analysis used 
are relevant. 

The opportunity to contribute significantly 
to urban theory is not realized, since the au- 
thors chose to make their review of classifica- 
tory systems and factor-analysis studies of 
communities selective, rather than representa- 
tive and exhaustive, and since they fail to.in- 
tegrate adequately the previous studies they 
do mention with their own findings. 

The announced intention of the monograph 
was to provide an adequate alternate approach 
to classification of cities and to provide a brief 
sourcebook of urban data. It has succeeded to 
a degree in the latter purpose. The main con- 
tribution of the volume is the basic reference 
material which may be useful for further 
analysis and synthetic evaluation. Particularly 
valuable are the many tables of intercorrela- 
tions of variables and of factor loadings. The 
evidence of parallel structure in the eight par- 
allel-factor analyses and other regularities 
demonstrated are impressive. The basic data 
from this monograph, when combined with re- 
sults of past and future investigations, should 
lead to theoretical statements and dimensions 
which will describe communities with ever in- 
creasing reliability, validity, and social rele- 
vance. 

CHRISTEN T. JONASSEN 


Ohio State University 


Who’s Running This Town? Community Lead- 
ership and Social Change. By RITCHIE P. 
Lowry. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 
Pp. xxxv-+250. $5.95. 
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Like The Rulers and the Ruled and Four 
Cities, Lowry’s study.is concerned with value 
patterns in American cities, While the first 
two advanced their arguments by way of a 
comparative analysis, Lowry deals with only 
one city of 30,000 in northern California—-a 
community which he calls “Micro City.” 

The first half of the book deals with the 
history and political culture of Micro City. 
Drawing on a debatable interpretation of Mann- 
heim, Lowry applies the distinction between 
utopian and “conservative” ideologies to the 
city and indicates how each operates to the 
context of community issues. To the extent 
that either prevails, it is the conservative per- 
spective, but Lowry argues that the city does 
not have the capacity to be even con- 
sistently conservative. Rather, Micro City is 
marked by a “fear, negativism and provincial- 
ism” (p. 36) which underwrites no more than 
a defense of the status quo, The author appears 
dissatisfied that local leaders do not have con- 
sistent public philosophies, although one sus- 
pects that life might be even more trying to 
the utopians (with whom Lowry identifies) if 
that were the case. Indeed, Lowry reports that 
the city’s leaders do yield on occasion to the 
opinion of the outside world, because they are 
so uncommitted to a thoroughgoing ideology. 
Yet the disputes involved were extremely bitter. 
This seems inconsistent with Lowry’s major 
argument that the local commitment to ideol- 
ogy is superficial and apathetic. 

The second section, which is more concrete 
in conception, involves the generation of a ty- 
pology of leaders and a consideration of the 
roles which each performs in the public life of 
Micro City. Lowry expands Merton’s local-cos- 
mopolitan distinction to include a third type, 
which he calls the “mediator.” Using the uto- 
pian-conservative dimension as a separate axis, 
Lowry derives six types of leaders, each having 
their own style and approach to issues and so- 
cial relations in the city. The most interesting 
argument developed by the author is that com- 
mitment to the status quo is, in part, the result 
of an acute failure or alienation of leadership 
elements from the community. Furthermore, 
each leadership type has its own characteristic 
style of alienation. Lowry develops this argu- 
ment by distinguishing between social and cul- 
tural alienation as distinct dimensions of lead- 
ership attitudes. 

Along with personal observations and pub- 
lished materials gathered over a six-year period 
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(while he was on the faculty of the local col- 
lege), Lowry includes interviews with a sample 
of seventy-seven leaders. While he presents 
data for some of their more obvious personal 
characteristics, he is rarely explicit about his 
treatment of attitudes and behavior. Unfortu- 
nately, Lowry’s appendixes do not speak for 
themselves in the matter of methodology. How 
he operationalizes “locals,” “cosmopolitans,” 
and “mediators,” for example, is never made 
clear. In another instance, the author remarks 
that “only a few (eleven of the total of seventy- 
seven leaders) can be considered . . . effective” 
(p. 152), but nowhere does he tell us what his 
measure of “effectiveness” might be. 

While this study is neither as original in its 
approach nor as exceptional in its findings as 
the author seems to believe, it is useful for its 
treatment of a small city where the power 
“problem” is not so much the presence of a 
power elite as the apparent absence of “effec- 
tive” local leadership. 

DonaLp B. ROSENTHAL 


State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


Greater London: The Politics of Metropolitan 
Reform. By FRANK SMALLWOOD, Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1965. Pp. xi+342. 
$2.95 (paper). 

Frank Smallwood has written a detailed po- 
litical history of efforts to reform the bound- 
aries and governmental apparatus of metro- 
politan London. His book makes a sound 
contribution to the growing literature about 
contemporary metropolitan reform. He suc- 
ceeds in his attempt to give a comparative 
dimension to the work of Sofen (The Miami 
Metropolitan Experiment), Schmandt et al. 
(Metropolitan Reform in St. Louis), Martin 
and Munger (Decisions in Syracuse), Greer 
(Metropolitics), and others. 

His historical review ranges from the ancient 
Roman evacuation through the establishment 
in 1957 of a new Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London. The coverage 
is somewhat tedious and overwhelming, yet it is 
appropriately balanced toward recent changes. 
Its historical sweep offers a meaningful con- 
trast with the shallow background character- 
istic of North American community develop- 
ment. 

Smallwood’s description is marred only by 
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his unexplicated assumption that extended 
metropolitan government is a goal toward 
which generations of decision-makers ought to 
have moved. This is a normative intrusion and 
a deficient historiography as well. For, in re- 
constructing events, Smallwood tends to look 
back from 1957, rather than narrating toward 
it. Í 

One of the most interesting chapters for this 
reviewer is entitled “The Missing Stakes.” 
Here, in identifying interest groups which did 
not engage the metropolitan issue, Smallwood 
contrasts the English with the North American 
scene. Ethnic and religious groups, trade un- 
ions, and organized local associations like the 
London County Council Association, did not 
involve themselves, where in the United States 
one is certain they would have been in the 
thick of the controversy. In this chapter, 
Smallwood effectively relates differences in 
participation procedure to differences in politi- 
cal structure, although his recourse to the con- 
cept of public apathy at the end of the chapter 
is disappointing. 

The book is ornamented with theoretical 
trappings, as Smallwood attempts to connect 
his findings to various political theories of local 
power. His effort to consider the Greater Lon- 
don case in the light of Dahl’s theories of New 
Haven power politics is particularly unsatisfy- 
ing. Smallwood has relied chiefly on secondary 
sources—government papers, news reports, and 
organizational memoranda—for his study. He 
obviously conducted meaningful interviews 
with officials and with students of London pol- 
itics, but his research was in no sense geared 
to the microanalysis of power structure. The 
maps and illustrations are excellent. 


ROBERT A. DENTLER 


Center for Urban Education 
New York 


Mental Illness in the Negro Community. By 
SEYMOUR PARKER and ROBERT J. KLEINER. 
New York: Free Press, 1966. Pp. xiv+408. 
$9.95. 


This book is an empirical and positivistic 
nightmare. I offer this opening gambit with a 
clear recognition of the monetary investment 
in this project; of the thousands of man-hours 
of work devoted to this research; of the at- 
tempt to develop a firm methodologica} foun- 
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dation; and of the use that has been made of 
existing theory to order the hypotheses. In ad- 
dition to all this, the investigators have ad- 
hered to all of the well-formulated procedures 
for this brand of scientific social research. 
Careful construction and reworking of a ques- 
tionnaire with 208 items, pretesting of the 
questionnaire, training of interviewers, selec- ` 
tion of carefully constructed representative 
samples, the developing of operationally de- 
fined concepts, and the utilizing of limited 
mathematical models wherever possible have 
been done. However, you get out of such re- 
search exactly what you put into it, and if the 
problem, with its specified factors, has not 
been subjected to a complete logical analysis 
at the outset, the results are apt to be of ex- 
tremely dubious quality. 

The research reported in this volume is an 
attempt to investigate the relationship between 
goal-striving stress and the development of 
mental disorder in two contrasting samples of 
Negroes: (1) the mentally ill selected from the 
first admissions to all public and private in- 
and out-patient psychiatric facilities, including 
psychiatrists in private practice; and (2) the 
non-mentally ill selected at random from the 
community. In the course of this inquiry, ref- 
erence-group behavior, self-evaluations, migra- 
tory status, class status, and social mobility are 
also analyzed in their relation to the develop- 
ment of mental disorder. Two assumptions un- 
derly the entire study. “Proneness to mental 
disorder increases directly (1) with anticipa- 
tion of, or actual, failure to reach desired goals, 
namely frustration ie.; and (2) with unre- 
lieved and prolonged high levels of stress in- 
volved in striving for goals” (p. 10). With © 
these assumptions and on the basis of some 
of Merton’s theories with respect to goal-striv- 
ing and reference-group behavior, the investi- 
gators erect a series of five hypotheses. While, 
in their conclusions, they assert that their hy- 
potheses have been confirmed, there is never- 
theless much doubt as reflected in various qual- 
ifications and the fact that many of these tests 
for establishing significant differences between 
means are not significant and sometimes are 
the opposite of the predictions. 

The investigators might well have been ad- 
vised at the beginning to concentrate on their 
first hypothesis: ‘Goal-striving stress would be 
significantly higher in the mentally ill popula- 
tion than in the community population” (p. 
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20). The question immediately arises, what is 
the nature of the data that would be essential 
to establish this proposition? In my judgment, 
there is real complexity here, and there is a 
question as to whether any reliable measure- 
ment of stress can be obtained by asking per- 
sons in the sample, one-half of whom have 
received some psychiatric diagnosis, what was 
the highest education you wanted to get and 
what is the job you would like to get in con- 
trast to the education that you have and the 
present job that you hold down. This would 
appear particularly dubious with respect to the 
educational question when asked some years 
beyond the actual experience. 

Or again, one might attack the investigators’ 
assumptions, which are hardly proven and 
probably not generally accepted. The idea, of 
course, is not new, as Warner and Horney, 
among others, have suggested this also; but 
there have never been any satisfactory empiri- 
cal observations that would establish it. Goal- 
striving stress, if it can be measured satisfac- 
torily, may have some pathological behavior 
effects on a person, and so the investigators 
might have been wiser if they had selected 
some type of entity like alcoholism and then 
tried to determine if it is actually true that 
alcoholics have more goal-striving stress than 
do non-alcoholics. Mental disorder covers a 
wide range of organic, psychic, and emotional 
symptoms and is far too complex a phenom- 
enon to serve as an adequate test of the hy- 
potheses that the investigators have advanced. 
Then, too, even if their data clearly supported 
the hypothesis, as stated above, it would not 
follow that goal-striving stress is an antecedent 
factor to mental disorder as their equation 
(goal-striving stress, maladaptation, physio- 
logical reactions, physic stress, mental disor- 
der) would have it. And finally, it should be 
noted that the investigators have gained noth- 
ing by attempting tests of their hypotheses 
with samples composed exclusively of Negroes, 
unless it might be the journalistic feat of tying 
together two popular subjects that are much 
in the mass media these turbulent days—men- 
tal illness and the American Negro. 

I realize that this review has been negative 
in tone, but in making it so I hope to bring 
a challenge to future investigators who will re- 
search the problem that Parker and Kleiner 
have raised; What are the psychic and behav- 
ioral consequences of goal-striving stress in a 
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social system with an open opportunity struc- 
ture? 
H. WARREN DUNHAM 


Wayne State University 
and 
Lafayette Clinic 


Work and Mental Illness: Eight Case Studies. 
By Ozzre G. Simmons, with the collabora- 
tion of HeLteEN MacG Hucnes. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. Pp. x+271. 
$6.95. 


It is a puzzle to me how any publisher’s 
editor or referee ever came to think of this as 
a book, That the author should do so is a little 
more understandable. 

I speculate that it happened like this: A 
large-scale study was conducted of the lives of 
mental patients who had been discharged from 
a hospital. Several manuscripts were prepared 
and published. There remained a batch of case 
histories which had not been consumed by 
these manuscripts. It would be too bad to let 
them go to waste. So eight of the better ones 
were selected, introductory and concluding 
chapters were pasted on fore and aft, and, lo 
and behold, a book—or at least 271 printed 
pages bound together in a cover. 

With so few cases, we might expect that they 
would be exceptional in some way—perhaps 
minutely detailed chronicles based on long- 
term firsthand observation and repeated con- 
tacts with the subjects and their significant 
others. This is not the case. There are only 
four to seventeen interviews over one to four 
years with each of the subjects, equally small 
numbers of interviews for the same time span 
with one or two family members, a highly vari- 
able (but usually small) number of interviews 
with therapists, a few second- and thirdhand 
reports about the patient’s behavior, and insti- 
tutional records of dubious validity. On the 
basis of such data, careers lasting a decade or 
two have been reconstructed. No doubt the 
data obtained are adequate for some purposes, 
but they do not justify special presentation in 
what, after all, is nothing but a collection of 
case studies. | 

The introductory chapter gives some general 
background concerning occupational careers, 
including the important point that a mental 
patient’s work career can be understood in the 
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same terms as that of anyone else. This is all 
right in itself, but the points are not developed 
in the rest of the book, and the first chapter 
becomes a more or less independent essay. The 
“conclusions” chapter reaches no general con- 
clusion other than that mental hospitals fail to 
help patients re-establish themselves in a work 
career or even in a job. This last chapter is 
mainly a rehash of some aspects of the case 
studies. 

Jurus A. Rora 


University of California, Davis 


Social Change in Israel. By JUDAH MATRAS. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. Pp. 
X+211. $6.95. 


This is a moderately useful work once one 
penetrates the veils surrounding it. In the first 
instance, the title is clearly inappropriate— 
perhaps the most generous suggestion would 
be “Some Demographic Aspects of Social 
Change in Israel.” Additionally, the introduc- 
tory and concluding thirty pages or so of hbis- 
torical and theoretical materials have little, if 
any, connection with the heart of the text. 

The bulk of the volume is a detailed, some- 
times longitudinal, exposition of demographic 
characteristics of the Israeli population. This 
discussion is largely esoteric, not to say rou- 
tine—age composition, labor-force data, and 
the like. Opportunities for pointed and signif- 
cant elaboration are often missed. 

There are several exceptions to this charac- 
terization. The discussion of extent of religious 
observance is interesting, drawing upon survey 
data and some inventive use of the author’s 
own studies of maternity cases in Israel. (Even 
here, with his study constituting something ap- 
proaching 10 per cent of the volume, the au- 
thor withholds even a sketchy outline of the 
actual methods employed in the survey.) Simi- 
larly, the material on family formation, in- 
cluding family size and political affiliation, 
represents creative use of the author’s previ- 
ous research—the latter material apparently 
done with the collaboration of Louis Guttman. 
` The presentation of work by Guttman and 
Antonovsky on political ideological types and 
general party affiliation joins Seligman’s Lead- 
ership in the New Nation in creating new un- 
derstanding of Israeli politics in genuine socio- 
logical terms as opposed to the rather insipid 
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party-program analysis which in the past has 
too often been accepted at face value. In ad- 
dition to sample surveys and the classification 
of scale types, there is an attempt to apply 
ecological correlation techniques to patterns or 
party voting and distribution of the population 
in terms of country of origin. These findings 
are hedged in by qualifications that the condi- 
tions for proper application of the techniques 
may not exist. Most of the conclusions, none- 
theless, are much as would be expected, except 
that Herut, by reputation presumed to have 
had a, special appeal for East Europeans, in 
fact shows highly negative correlations with 
locales with such population concentrations. 
Matras does not comment on this, nor does he 
explain why only the 1961 election was used 
for his analysis. 

The historical and theoretical material in the 
introduction and conclusion are, in contrast, 
meaty and provocative, although sketchy and 
undeveloped. Matras develops notions of so- 
cial role, and he constructs hypothetical tables 
of data that might be assembled in studying 
the transformation of the Jewish population as 
it moved from Europe to Israel under condi- 
tions of stress. He suggests the possibility of 
analyzing societies as “dependent” or “mar- 
ginal” as opposed to relatively self-sufficient 
ones, with ramifications in terms of role dis- 
tributions. Perhaps some day he will write the 
book he outlines. i 

: SAMUEL KRISLOV 
University of Minnesota 


Crimes of Violence: An Enquiry by the Cam- 
bridge Institute of Criminology into the 
Crimes of Violence against the Person in 
London. By FREDERICK H. MCCLINTOCK, as- 
sisted by N. Howarp Avison, N. C. SAUILL, 
and V. L. WorTHINGTON. New. York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1963. Pp. x+287. $11.00. 


Crimes of Violence, Frederick H. McClin- 
tock’s second of two works on this subject, at- 
tempts to analyze the trends in these types of 
crimes in England and Wales and to examine 
the different facets of this form of behavior 
for a decade, 1950-60. Recognizing that some 
limits must be set, he confines his attention 
to an examination of crimes committed in the 
Metropolitan Police District of London. His 
sample included indictable and non-indictable 
offenses, 3,000 and 700 cases respectively, and 
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162 cases of sex crimes with some element of 
violence. This sample, he informs us, reveals 
the range of social and penal problems found 
found throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the first two chapters, the author appears 
to assume the role of apologist for the existing 
, penal system. His talents seem drawn into dis- 
proving the popular beliefs about increase in 
teen-age crime and hooliganism, increase in 
“stranger” perpetrated violence, and a decrease 
in the court’s ability to control the rising tide 
of crimes of violence. McClintock’s defense 
arsenal contains valuable artillery: two classifi- 
cation schema which combat the tendency to 
make simplistic and hysterical judgments 
about this type of crime and promotes the ex- 
ploration of the matrixes in which these crimes 
occur. The utility of such matrixes has not 
been fully explored, but they do point to the 
unlikelihood that persons living in the better 
residential neighborhood will be involved in 
crimes of violence and to the fact that the one 
major exception to this generalization is that 
sexual crimes tend to occur in all areas. 

The next chapters move from crime detec- 
tion and conviction to punishment for crime, 
and examine how punishment relates to subse- 
quent recidivistic behavior. 

The prevention of crimes of violence and 
the curtailment of recidivism seem to be of 
such urgency that many alarmed citizens ask 
for stronger penal legislation; they feel, as 
Jeremy Bentham did, that the way to deter 
crime is to make the punishment so heinous 
that criminal pleasure could not overbalance 
the pain incurred in the punishment. The au- 
thor responds to these concerns in a twofold 
manner. First, he proves that stronger penalties 
for crimes of violence are not needed, since 
judges in most courts usually do not impose 
the maximum sentence allowed by law. Sec- 
ond, he shows that the rate of violent-crime- 
recidivism is smaller than recidivism in other 
types of crime, so while some recidivism does 
undoubtedly occur (and there are some hidden 
cases), it is not the major problem in this type 
of crime. 

When McClintock began the description of 
the nature and substance of this form of crime, 
I was convinced that he would proceed beyond 
the mere statement of what his classification 
tables describe to a “second-level” explanatory 
analysis of his data. He never does this. The 
study can be described as a series of not too 
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well-integrated essays; at no place in the work 
do these essays become interdependent parts 
in a unified whole. This is unfortunate, since 
such integration may have inspired meaningful 
explanations rather than redundant descrip- 
tions. That he has given important directions 
for future research cannot be denied, but this 
work has not formulated the kind of testable 
hypotheses that are being used to make crim- 
inological research a truly scientific endeavor. 


RupoLPH B. PRUDEN 
Fordham University 


Adolescence and Religion: The Jewish Teen- 
ager in American Society. By BERNARD CARL 
Rosen: Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1965. Pp. xviii+218, $4.95. 


Bernard Carl Rosen’s book is concerned with 
the religious orientations and behavior of Jew- 
ish teenagers and the factors which are related 
to these religious patterns. Using reference- 
group theory, the author explores the relation- 
ship between the adolescent’s religiosity and 
his membership in various groups, the family, 
peer group, the Jewish ethnic group, and 
American society. Much of the analysis focuses 
on fifty adolescents, assumed to be the total 
number- of Jewish teenagers who are part of 
the Jewish community in a town of 60,000. 
The other extensively analyzed groups repre- 
sent adolescents involved in Jewish community 
centers in Philadelphia and Nebraska. 

The author shows that an adolescent whose 
parents are traditional in religion is more likely 
to be traditional than an adolescent whose par- 
ents are non-traditional. Adolescents whose 
parents are not only traditional themselves but 
also expect their children to act traditionally 
are also more likely than other adolescents to 
conform to traditional religious norms. Paren- 
tal expectations are not only linked to greater 
adolescent conformity to traditional norms but 
also to the feeling experienced by the adoles- 
cents that they should conform even more than 
they already do. 

The author explains these last findings with- 
in the framework of reference-group theory. 
It seems to this reader that the expectations 
are what is crucial, and, therefore, the concept 
of a socializing agent would be more apropos. 
Indeed, the data presented in the book suggest 
that a parent who has traditional expectations 
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about adolescents’ religious behavior is likely 
to have greater influence than a parent who, 
though traditional himself, may not expect his 
adolescent child to be traditional. 

While adolescents are not likely to see their 
age peers as religious referents, peer groups 
seem to influence the adolescent’s religious 
ideas. Jewish adolescents formed tightly knit, 
informal peer groups in the small town studied, 
and respondents were likely to plan the ex- 
clusive use of kosher meat in their own fami- 
lies if the peer group did so. 

When parents and peers differ, adolescents 
are overwhelmingly more likely to hold reli- 
gious views which are similar to those of their 
primary reference group, even though that 
group was not named as a religious referent. 

When adolescents deviate from the norms 
of one reference group (be it peers or parents), 
it is argued that they are conforming to the 
norms of the other group, and thus Rosen sees 
the adolescents in a cross-pressure situation. 
Those who differed with one reference group 
were not more likely than other adolescents 
to agree with the views held by the other ref- 
erence group. Therefore, the value of the 
cross-pressure model of peer group and paren- 
tal influence is called into doubt. 

The Jewish minority group and its formal 
organizations also influenced the adolescent’s 
religiosity. Religious education does insure an 
increase in religious knowledge, but it is most 
effective for adolescents from traditional fam- 
ily backgrounds. Rosen attempts to specify 
how the adolescent perceives the Jewish com- 
munity’s religious expectations. While different 
respondents may be using different referents 
in determining community expectations, the 
author was able to show that observant ado- 
lescents felt they would be more observant if 
adult community expectations were greater, 
and non-observant adolescents felt they would 
be less observant if expectations were lower. 

Society-wide influences on Jewish adoles- 
cents are seen primarily as secularizing proc- 
esses; they make it psychologically difficult for 
the Jewish adolescent to maintain his separate- 
ness. By ignoring Herberg’s insightful hypoth- 
esis that the larger community encourages and 
supports religious differences, the author not 
only seems to oversimplify the operation of 
society-wide processes but also obscures the 
internal sources of strain experienced by Jew- 
ish adolescents. In spite of this fact, Rosen 
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creatively explores certain aspects of ethnic 
identity and religious identification. 

Modern Judaism, it seems to this reader, 
comes closest to the ancient religions which 
theologically and cultically linked religiousness 
with a biological and cultural sense of people- 
hood. It is of more than passing interest, there- 
fore, that Rosen finds religiously involved ado- ` 
lescents more likely to identify Jewishness with 
religiosity than with birth and that these same 
adolescents are also more likely than others to 
support ethnic separateness. The first finding 
may mean that religiously involved Jews are 
more likely than other Jews to define their 
religion in ways non-Jews define religion in 
contemporary Western society. To interpret as 
purely chauvinistic the desire of religious re- 
spondents to insure ethnic separateness by the 
introduction of cultural but not religious pro- 
grams and traditions, may be shortsighted. 
Non-religious cultural patterns could eventu- 
ally free the community from religiocultural 
patterns, such as the dietary laws, which pres- 
ently insure the preservation of the group but 
also conflict with rationalized thought systems. 
A change from religiocultural patterns would 
be of great importance if, as Rosen suggests, 
emphasis on these patterns detracts from other 
Jewish religious commitments. 

Reference-group theory is advanced by the 
author’s statement that a reference group must 
be specified as such independently of opinions 
held by the referents and the subjects in- 
volved, The fact that age peers are not seen 
by adolescents as religious referents, while 
parents are, but do influence the religious opin- 
ions of adolescents, is ignored rather than used 
further to explore reference-group theory. Un- 
fortunately, the author overextends the con- 
cept of the reference group, taking the most 
rigorous norms espoused in the Jewish religion 
and turning them into a reference group. 

This study seems to have grave method- 
ological problems. The influence and power 
of the family, peer, and other Jewish refer- 
ence groups may well be heightened for Jew- 
ish adolescents who use Jewish community 
centers and for those who are part of a high- 
ly cohesive minority group situated in a 
small town. Moreover, because the author 
shifts from one sample to another, sometimes 
without explanation, and lumps together sam- 
ples which are clearly different, the reader 
cannot help but feel uneasy. 
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In spite of these limitations, the material 
presented furnishes a provocative contribu- 
tion to the study of Jewish adolescents’ relig- 
iosity. 

LEONARD J. PINTO 
University of Colorado 


Men near the Top: Filling Key Posts in the 
Federal Service. By Joun J. Corson and R. 
SHALE Paur. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1966, Pp. xvii+189. $6.00. 


Corson and Paul attempt to describe the 
work performed by those at the upper levels 
of the federal career service (GS 16 and 
above) and to identify what skills are needed 
by these “men near the top.” After identifying 
the skills needed and examining the work ac- 
tually performed, the authors make some rec- 
ommendations on how the government should 
recruit, train, and retain higher-level civil serv- 
ice personnel, 

The book is based on both mailed question- 
naires sent to a random sample of all GS 16’s 
and above and eighty in-depth interviews with 
a subsample. Its major contribution is the 
delineation of three major types of federal 
executives (professionals, program managers, 
and staff managers), the skills they possess and 
the work they do. Although Corson and Paul 
do not pay any attention to the different types 
of organizations their respondents may serve 
in, their classification of executives should 
prove useful in the comparative study of bu- 
reaucratic organizations. This book really does 
not give any answers to questions such as 
whether a professional in an agency whose 
main function is research (e.g., the U.S. Tariff 
Commission) fulfils the same function as a 
professional in a regulatory agency (e.g., the 
C.A.B.). 

Although the recommendations set forth by 
Corson and Paul as a means to insure the sup- 
ply of top-level civil servants of quality are 
both sensible and lucid, there is a need to ex- 
amine more than the career patterns and func- 
tions performed by those near the top of the 
present federal civil service. The recommenda- 
tions are good, but the evidence upon which 
they are based is incomplete. For instance, rec- 
ommendations about improving the system of 
recruitment used by the federal civil service 
are made with little data being presented to 
show that the individuals presently being re- 
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cruited are deficient in skills needed near the 
top in the future. 

In the final assessment, this book does clari- 
fy the nature of the work which federal ex- 
ecutives perform and makes some useful rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of the 
federal civil service. 

DANIEL H. WILLICK 


University of Chicago 


Community and Schizophrenia: An Epidemio- 
logical Analysis. By H. WARREN DUNHAM. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1965. Pp. xxv-+312. $12.50. 


In this monograph, Dunham reports the re- 
sults of a psychiatric study of two areas within 
the Detroit metropolitan area and offers theo- 
retical discussions of certain issues concerning 
the sociological study of psychiatric disorders. 
Although several forms of mental illness are 
discussed, this study concentrates primarily on 
the schizophrenic disorders. The two urban 
areas were selected after being categorized as 
having high and low rates of first admissions 
to public mental hospitals. A subsequent fol- 
low-up if all known cases from all potential 
treatment sources from these two areas indi- 
cated that their differences in treated schizo- 
phrenia were reduced to non-significance. An 
attempted replication of Hollingshead and 
Redlich’s social class and schizophrenia find- 
ings did not find any significant relationship. 
In fact, Dunham and his investigators claim to 
find no significant relationship between schizo- 
phrenia and its symptoms and the variables 
they classify as “community organization” and 
“social structures,” and conclude that “the evi- 
dence examined so far in this research raises 
a large element of doubt concerning the valid- 
ity of any proposition asserting a specific caus- 
al linkage between sociocultural organization 
of an urban community and schizophrenia.” 
Taking issue with other studies asserting soci- 
ologic and social psychologic factors related to 
mental illness as well as to schizophrenia, Dun- 
ham asserts that their findings lend support to 
the “social selection” theory first proposed by 
Odegaard. 

Dunham is at his best in exposing many the- 
oretical, conceptual, and methodological short- 
comings of some well-known sociological stud- 
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ies of mental disorders, particularly criticizing 
their shifting frames of reference and other 
illogical deductions, misuse of data such as 
prevalence, incidence, and hospitalization rates, 
ignoring possible genetic aspects of schizo- 
phrenia, lack of knowledge of schizophrenic 
symptoms and related psychiatric conditions, 
and even taking them to task along with psy- 
chiatrists for their “humanistic” orientation. 
Dunham is also struck by the consistent lack 
of differences in rates of schizophrenia report- 
ed in many studies of divergent areas and at 
different times, seeming to imply that such 
constancy of rates support a genetic explana- 
tion for the etiology of schizophrenia which is 
further supported in an Epilogue written by 
Jacques S. Gottlieb, director of the psychiatric 
clinic sponsoring this project. 

Space does not permit a full account of all 
the findings and discussion of the many im- 
portant issues raised in this monograph. This 
reviewer, however, must mention a few of the 
discrepancies and faults in the research study 
and in the theoretical discussions presented in 
this book. Some major methodological . ques- 
tions concern the basic research design: Why 
were not the high- and low-rate areas not de- 
lineated znitially by a total screening of psy- 
chiatric cases rather than by mere first admis- 
sions to state hospitals, which was admittedly 
a bias reported in other studies? A total schizo- 
phrenic census may have revealed other areas 
than those indicated by state hospital admis- 
sions as having more divergent rates. 

But even more serious and disappointing is 
finding that Dunham uses questionable if not 
invalid “measures” of social organization, such 
as residential mobility and length of residence, 
marital and family status to stand for measures 
of community organizations. Dunham admits 
later in his book that these were ecological or 
spatial factors—certainly not social factors! He 
also offers more of a journalistic description 
than a Sociological analysis of the two areas 
that were studied. Indeed, apart from his so- 
cial class factors, this study does not include 
one true measure of social system or com- 
munity organization whatsoever! The same 
shortcoming also holds for his alleged “meas- 
ures” of stress, based upon nativity of fathers 
versus patients, and persons per room in house- 
holds as an index of “overcrowdedness,” which 
in turn is supposed to be indicative of “stress.” 
The time is long overdue to reject ecological 
and demographic variables as valid measures 
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of social conditions in sociological as well as 
social psychiatric research. Consequently, Dun- 
ham does not truly offer valid data to reject 
any relationship between social factors and 
schizophrenia, but rather, he has sounded the 
death-knell for so-called ecological and other 
pseudo-sociologic variables! 

A more severe methodological weakness of 
this study is the omission of control cases from 
the comparative analysis of psychiatric cases 
from the two study areas. Dunham’s measures 
of mobility, family status, etc., were on the 
schizophrenic cases themselves and computed 
for the two study areas. The omission of “nor- 
mal-control” subjects drawn from these two 
communities to compare with the measures 
based on the morbid cases prevents the impor- 
tant and necessary determination as to whether 
the schizophrenic cases validly represent their 
areas or were divergent from the so-called 
normal cases in the same or different areas. 
Consequently, again Dunham is logically un- 
able to draw the conclusions he did from his 
data. 

Another methodological problem is the use 
of the so-called high- and low-rate communi- 
ties in the design. We are not convinced that 
two study areas are as distinct communities 
in the sociological sense or as divergent in so- 
ciological character as Dunham would have us 
believe. Indeed, they are more heuristically 
categorized census areas than substantive soci- 
ological communities, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, based upon the scanty and rather super- 
ficial descriptions of these two areas presented 
in this book. This make even more question- 
able the delineation of true sociologic variables 
to be related to mental disease and the occur- 
rence of such cases in this type of area analy- 
sis. Certainly Dunham is unable either to dis- 
pute or support the relationship between social 
variables to schizophrenia or the “production” 
of mental cases in such areas as opposed to 
social systems. 

Dunham contributes a valuable criticism of 
Hollingshead and Redlich’s well-known study 
of social class and mental illness, similar to 
previous criticisms by Kramer and this re- 
viewer. He also calls critical attention to the 
procedure that measures social class of mental 
patients which may be contaminated by their 
illness or family status, that is, the mixture of 
using the occupation and education of mental 
patients for some cases and that of their fa- 
ther’s and husband’s in other cases. 
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The chapter on “Social Structures and Schiz- 
ophrenic Symptoms” reports an interesting ef- 
fort that fails to connect “objective measures” 
of social structure to acute and chronic schizo- 
phrenic symptoms. This reviewer urges caution 
in accepting the hard and fast conclusions by 
Dunham from these results, since the basic 
data on the extremely small number of cases 
were obtained by a psychiatrist seeking psychi- 
atric rather than sociologic conditions in his 
analysis. 

But perhaps the most disappointing part of 
this monograph to this reviewer is the author’s 
theoretical and methodological discussions. 
Each starts off promisingly by tackling some 
major issues but veers off into tangential dis- 
courses and belatedly returns to the main 
theme to conclude with an essentially super- 
ficial analysis after all the dust has settled. 
While Dunham concludes that his entire proj- 
ect supports the social selection theory, his 
data were not properly designed to test any of 
the major hypotheses of that theory. Although 
he criticizes others in “leaping” from social 
epidemiological data to asserting social etio- 
logical theories or explanations of mental ill- 
ness, Dunham, in turn, does precisely the same 
thing regarding the social selectivity theory! 

Part of the difficulty in following much of 
Dunham’s analysis is the confusion he gener- 
ates by mixing studies that contribute to an 
understanding of etiology of mental illness with 
those that merely attempt to explain the dif- 
ferential distribution of mental cases in social 
structures and communities. In fact, it is not 
until the very last paragraph of this book (p. 
256) that we find the statement, “If our ex- 
planation for community and class distribu- 
tions is valid, epidemiological studies of this 
character are likely to have little direct sig- 
nificance for isolating etiological factors. In 
the near future, however, they should be con- 
tinued in order to check on the interpretations 
advanced here. They will thus continue to en- 
large our knowledge about where mental dis- 
ease develops and kow prevalent it is in any 
given social system” (italics added). If by this 
Dunham admits that the social selection theory 
helps to explain the distribution of mental 
cases within society and its systems and does 
not contribute to an understanding of the 
causation of the disease itself, then he will get 
no argument from this reviewer. This is simply 
stating that the social selection approach is 
more meaningful than the traditional, so-called 
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ecological approach—so what else is new? But 
this is far different from taking other sociolo- 
gists to task (including this reviewer) for fail- 
ing to explain why some individuals become 
mentally ill under such conditions as anomie, 
social disorganization, etc., and others do not, 
since it may be argued that this level of ex- 
planation is not the essential purpose of such 
inquiries, nor need it be. 

Dunham also criticizes as illogical those 
studies that leap from a social systems level 
of analysis to social psychological to etiological 
and vice versa. Apparently he feels that the 
various analytic levels of the social and be- 
havioral sciences are not interrelated, nor have 
mutual impact or interaction, but are inde- 
pendent and unrelated analytical systems. 
Again, he offers no convincing evidence of his 
own interpretations of these conceptual and 
theoretical systems nor any necessary logic to 
prove his point. Nor does he present the social 
selection theory in sufficient detail to convince 
the critical reader that this theory is also free 
from similar conceptual and theoretical faults 
as the other theories and approaches he criti- 
cizes, 

It would be grossly unfair to dwell too long 
on these and other negative aspects of Dun- 
ham’s study, since there are many significant 
and stimulating aspects of the work. Social 
scientists involved in psychiatric inquiry should 
study this volume thoroughly, for Dunham’s 
criticisms of such effort are provocative and 
worthy of further examination. It is even more 
regrettable that in this work Dunham, one of 
the most knowledgeable sociologists in the 
mental health field, falls prey to similar short- 
comings for which he criticizes others. 


E. GARTLY Jaco 


University of California 
Riverside 


The Economics of Delinquency. By BELTON M. 
FLEISCHER. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1966. Pp. 127. $4.50. 


This is a bold attempt to determine by sta- 
tistical. means the relationships between in- 
come, unemployment, and delinquency. The 
theoretical model used to select relevant vari- 
ables is a calculating, choice-making individ- 
ual—in this instance extended to boy as well 
as man. Decisions to engage in illegitimate be- 
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havior are conceived as products of a demand- 
and-supply (opportunities) relationship involv- 
ing costs and benefits. The sociological factors 
either assumed or held constant as the context 
of analysis are designated by the strangely 
bland term “tastes”—taken to mean commit- 
ments to legal codes, and measured by family 
structure (proportion of females over fourteen 
years of age separated or divorced), mobility, 
race, and region. Data are times series rates 
for arrests in the United States and Great 
Britain, and intracity comparisons for Chicago 
census tracts and suburbs, The statistical in- 
strument is multiple regression. 

The large number of assumptions required to 
make the author’s methods and results accept- 
able leave his open to a number of preemptory 
critical challenges, but these are shrugged off 
with a kind of “proof of the pudding” atti- 
tude. The confidence reposed in arrest rates 
and court appearances as measures of delin- 
quency is difficult to share in the light the 
large proportion of cases of youths under sev- 
enteen years of age, who in the United States 
customarily are handled informally in juvenile 
courts and probation departments. In this con- 
nection, the author’s discussion of the distinc- 
tion between official and official delinquency 
is halting and by no means clear. What may 
be a serious flaw in the method magnifies when 
it is recognized that the relationships discov- 
ered are those between rates of illegitimate 
actions (not cases) and proportions of particu- 
lar families in Income categories and rates of 
adult male persons unemployed. The arrest 
rates and court appearances thus measure re- 
cidivism as well as first delinquencies. This 
may well account for the finding that the as- 
sociation between income and delinquency was 
highest in the high-delinquency subgroups in 
Chicago. i 

The model and method employed in tbis re- 
search are most congenial to the hard science 
approach to delinquency in terms of anomie, 
which conceives delinquency as isometric in 
form and determinable. Those who regard 
youthful crime as a function of definitions and 
variable control as well as of youthful actions 
will question the position that differences in 
arrest practices are simple problems of meas- 
urement based upon police reactions to differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status of families, 
which the sample standardizes. Other factors, 
well known to affect police action, are de- 
meanor of the suspect and past record. These 
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are more likely the products of transition to a 
delinquent status than they are of income or 
unemployment. 

Whether costs and benefits are perceived by 
stigmatized delinquents or recidivists in the 
same way as the economic man or boy with 
uncomplicated status is doubtful. Furthermore, 
however laudable is the effort.to research the 
process by which values and costs are aggre- 
gated in decisions to violate law, the individual 
as a model seems poorly chosen where serious 
property offenses are emphasized as the meas- 
ure. These, more than other offenses, charac- 
teristically get committed by two or more per- 
sons, and speak of the need for a group inter- 
action model. 

The author of this research can justifiably 
claim to have broken new ground, and his 
work can be read with profit by persons of any 
or all theoretical persuasions. Among other 
things it provides a kind of view of sociology 
from the terrace, as it were, of a neighboring 
discipline generally committed to macrocosmic 
analysis. This can be sobering, particularly 
for those moving in the rarefied airs of phe- 
nomenological sociology. 


Epwin M. LEMERT 


University of California 
Davis 


Ethnos und Demos: Soziologische Beiträge zur 
Volkstheorie (“Ethnos and Demos: Socio- 
logical Contributions to the Theory of the 
Nation-State”). By Emericu Francis. Ber- 
lin: Duncker & Humblot, 1965. Pp. 410. 
DM. 62.80. 


This volume is a collection of articles and 
essays written by the author over a period of 
some thirty years. The greater part of it ap- 
peared first in articles in American, Canadian, 
and English periodicals; many of these were 
extensively revised at the time of their trans- 
lation into German. Others, such as those pre- 
viously published in Kölner Zeitschrift fir 
Sozologie, were merely reprinted. Some pas- 
sages appear here in print for the first time. 

The first part of the book, about two-thirds 
of the text, is devoted to theoretical and ana- 
lytical aspects of ethnic research. It is aimed at 
the refinement of such concepts as nation and 
nationality; ethnic, religious, racial, linguistic 
groups; primary and secondary (derivative) 
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minorities; and the two key terms of the title. 
The complex relationships among ethnic groups 
of various types are illustrated by examples 
from the Austro-Hungarian empire and Can- 
ada, and from Nigeria and South Africa. The 
inclusion of the latter two countries follows 
the author’s 1963 study trip to Africa, which 
enabled him to test European and American 
ethnic concepts in the situation of developing 
nations, 

The second part of the text deals with ma- 
terial obtained from two extensive research 
projects: on the Mennonites in Manitoba and 
the Spanish minority in New Mexico. The 
brief final chapter on Catholic enlightenment 
and nationalism explores the historic influence 
of Bernard Bolzano in Bohemia and Martinez 
in New Mexico. 

Ethnos und Demos encompasses a great 
wealth of material in a compact volume; it is 
well organized and is provided with a name 
and subject index. Published since the depar- 
ture of Emerich Francis from America to the 
University of Munich, it makes available to 
the reader in German a valuable contribution 
to the literature of ethnic relations. 


CHARLES Mark 


State University College 
Oswego, N.Y. 


Urban Renewal and American Cities: The Di- 
lemma of Democratic Intervention. By 
Scorr GREER. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1965. Pp. xiii+201. $1.95 (paper). 


Scott Greer serves two publics with the 
presentation of this essay. First, he serves the 
new and probably young student of urban re- 
newal with a cogent and concise description of 
the problems and the program associated with 
urban renewal. Second, he presents serious and 
knowledgeable students of urban renewal and 
federal housing programs in general with a 
quite definite perspective and position which 
will generate light through the dialectic pro- 
voked, if through no other means. Standing 
somewhere on the borderline between these 
two reading roles, I will discuss the book from 
each viewpoint in turn. 

In service to the initiate student of urban 
renewal, Greer covers a great deal of territory 
in the space of very few pages. He presents 
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a historical picture of the development of the 
theory of urban renewal from the Housing Act 
of 1937 through the major amendments of 
1961. He points out the whole range of prob- 
lems which come under the rubric of intergov- 
ernmental relations—local initiative, local con- 
trol, inconsistent standards, etc. More impor- 
tantly, Greer points out the inadequacy of a 
seemingly enormous program which spent 
$2 ,481,103,000 through 1961, but which actu- 
ally accounts for only 1/120 of the total 
amount of building expenditures. It is little 
wonder that the effectiveness of the program 
is so loudly questioned. Through all of this 
explication, Greer carefully acknowledges his 
debts to previous analysts of urban renewal 
and other federal housing programs, and in 
fact little of what he says is original. The value 
of the exposition comes, rather, from a con- 
sistent analytical framework which is used 
throughout. This framework is provided by the 
realization that the urban renewal program as 
it has existed for at least the past five years 
and probably longer contains within it three 
quite distinct, usually conflicting, and often 
contradictory goals: (1) “a decent home and 
suitable living environment for every American 
family,” (2) “well-planned, integrated residen- 
tial neighborhoods,” (3) “sound standards of 
design” and “the development and redevelop- 
ment of communities.” These are the federal 
government’s approximation of “the good, the 
true, the beautiful.” In more pragmatic terms, 
they are the provision of housing for those 
who cannot obtain it through the private mar- 
ket, centrally planned growth, and the revival 
of the central city. It is in hanging his exposi- 
tion of the federal urban renewal program on 
the trichotomous dilemma involved in seeking 
these goals that Greer serves well those seek- 
ing to learn who is this creature, Irving Re- 
newal. 

The informed and critical student of urban 
renewal is not served so well by this essay. 
This is due in great part to the fact that this 
is not more than an essay, that the basic meth- 
od of empirical confirmation for stated po- 
sitions is anecdote, Greer evidently took a 
leisurely journey through fifteen American cit- 
ies (Boston; Chicago; Eugene, Oregon; Los 
Angeles; Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Milwaukee; Miami; New Orleans; 
Pittsburgh; Saint Louis; San Francisco; Ta- 
coma, Washington; and Springfield, Oregon), 
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chatting with local and federal urban renewal 
administrators. One would not expect a more 
closed and rigid approach to such a problem, 
but one would expect some discussion of the 
variation between communities, especially 
given the importance assigned to local initiative 
in the analysis. No comparisons are made be- 
tween cities; the anecdotes are used only to 
illustrate what is common. 

Chapter vi of this book, “The Program in 
the Light of Social Trends,” would seem to 
contain the key contributions that a sociologist 
could make'to the understanding of the urban 
renewal program. Yet, it is this chapter more 
than the others which disappoints. Perhaps 
Greer thinks the data are all in, and anyone 
interested will find them published elsewhere, 
but the failure to use “hard” statistical data 
to back up contentions which are in essence 
aggregate trends is disturbing. For example, a 
large part of the argument put forth in this 
book is that there bas been a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of standard uncrowded 
housing in the past fifteen years, due not to 
federal housing programs so much as to the 
over-all increase in the housing supply, espe- 
cially suburban growth. The effect of FHA 
and VA programs in inducing suburban growth 
is of course acknowledged but then ignored 
when it comes to analyzing the relative effects 
of various factors for the three goals outlined 
above. No data are offered to confirm the as- 
sertion that succession of land uses is leading 
to the development of a central city as “the 
home of the workingman’s family and the seg- 
regated ethnics.” Surely there is evidence to 
back this up. My argument is not with the asser- 
tion so much as with the fact that very little is 
offered to back up the assertion. Thus, one is 
forced to ask why certain things are ignored, 
such as the fact that very few urban renewal 
projects were completed at the time this book 
was written, that officially defined urban re- 
newal projects can serve as an incentive to- 
ward propinquious private redevelopment, that 
changing life styles (including later marriage) 
are altering the demand for types of dwellings, 
especially among the young (who are so often 
ignored in samples based on dwelling units). 
Thus, while Greer presents a stimulating argu- 
ment, it is one which is neither confirmed nor 
denied. 

This raises the final point about this book 
and, in fact, the concluding chapter of the 
book. The fact is that very little data exist 
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with which to analyze federal housing and 
redevelopment programs. The bold policy goals 
and fiscal outlays of the federal government 
have been accompanied by almost no research 
into the causes and effects of the problems 
attacked. Greer cites the shame of this, and 
in his final chapter, makes his plea for more — 
research. His argument is eloquent, but un- 
fortunately this eloquence is unwittingly re- 
inforced by his own failure to use the meager 
data which do exist. In short, the book pro- 
vides an enjoyable and interesting evening’s 
reading but will cause no loss of sleep unless 
one worries about designing the needed re- 
search. 

James J. VANECKO 


National Opinion Research Center 


The Education of Catholic Americans. By 
ANDREW M. GREELEY and Peter H. Rossi. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. 
xxii- 368. $8.95. 


One of the persistent questions in sociali- 
zation theory and research is the extent to 
which early learning can be modifed by later 
experience. Do, for example, such moral organ- 
izations as denominational schools effect the 
value changes in their clients for which they 
presumably exist? Can the church-sponsored 
college have a significant impact on its stu- 
dents? 

With such questions in mind, and with the 
added intention of bringing some hard data 
into the debates on the Catholic schools, the 
Carnegie Corporation commissioned the NORC 
and Notre Dame studies of Catholic education. 
In this review of the more impressive of the 
two surveys, it seems more useful to focus on 
the above theoretical issue than to rehearse the 
widely reported findings. 

Utilizing an existing NORC representative 
national sample of 2,753 Catholics between 23 
and 57 and several supplemental samples, 
Greeley and Rossi found some association be- 
tween Catholic education and a whole range of 
social and religious attitudes and behavior. 
While the reported Y’s are not impressive 
(.20’s and .30’s), and Y is known to give some- 
what higher values than other measures, there 
are remarkably persistent relationships which 
refuse to disappear when a battery of controls 
are introduced. 
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Exposure to the church’s schools was less 
important than the respondents’ educational 
level, however, and the relationship of Catho- 
lic education to adult religious behavior was 
clear only for those who came from strongly 
religious backgrounds. Family religiosity ap- 
peared to predispose individuals to the rein- 
forcing effects of the schools and to marriage 
to a religious spouse, in turn; it is the marriage 
itself which may well account for the adult 
behavior. No one level of education was most 
important: the greatest impact occurred for 
those who attended Catholic colleges after 
Catholic grade and high schools. 

Somewhat stronger associations between 
Catholic education and the NORC religious in- 
dexes were found in the study of adolescents 
in the respondents’ homes, leading the authors 
to suggest this reflects either an increased lat- 
ter-day effectiveness of Catholic schooling or a 
temporary Impact which quickly erodes in the 
post-school environment, most likely the latter. 
They are on shakier ground in their discussion 
of the slight but persistent relationships found 
between Catholic education and economic suc- 
cess for respondents with a majority of Catho- 
lic friends at seventeen and with low anomie 
scores. Drawing from Rosenberg’s work on the 
“dissonant religious context,” the authors are 
led to speculate that a consistency between 
the religious orientation of one’s school and the 
religion of his friends is productive of an “emo- 
tional well-being,” making for greater educa- 
tional and occupational success. But this tenta- 
tive explanation goes well beyond the present 
data. 

And here is the major shortcoming of the 
volume, at least from the perspective of this 
review. The utilization of survey research to 
uncover socialization effects leaves largely un- 
controlled the input of students into the organ- 
ization. Greeley and Rossi’s own findings of 
the importance of the family support the 
suggestion that at least some of the apparent 
“impact” of the schools is due to selectivity: 
We do not know from this study if high school 
or college seniors look much different than 
freshmen (although it might well be that the 
school experiences prevent attrition occurring 
in non-reinforcing settings). When dynamic 
variables are the object of investigation, it is 
questionable whether the limited controls of 
survey research allow us safely to draw con- 
clusions about the socialization process. This 
will require longitudinal study. 
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The results of this study are suggestive, not 
conclusive. That they are the best presently 
available makes the volume indispensable for 
anyone who would discuss Catholic education 
intelligently. Those interested in socialization 
have something to learn from it as well. 


ROBERT HASSENGER 


University of Notre Dame 


Structural Models: An Introduction to the 
Theory of Directed Graphs. By FRANK 
HARARY, ROBERT Z. Norman, and Dorwin 
CARTWRIGHT. New York: Jobn Wiley & 
Sons, 1965. Pp. ix+415. $9.95. 


Finite Graphs and Networks: An Introduction 
with Applications. By ROBERT G. BUSACKER 
and THOMAS L., Saaty. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1965. Pp. xiv+294. $11.50. 


Structural Models may be described as a 
textbook in graph theory for social scientists, 
with particular stress on directed graphs. Thus, 
it is somewhat less ambitious than is its title 
(there are important structural models, such as 
those in Harrison C. White’s An Anatomy of 
Kinship, which use algebra rather than graph 
theory) and somewhat more inclusive than its 
subtitle (it is almost impossible to develop 
the principles of directed graphs without pre- 
senting the principles of graphs in general). 

After an introductory chapter, the book 
falls roughly into three parts. Chapters li-ix 
and chapter xii, comprising the first part, 
ring all possible changes on the eternal ques- 
tion “Can you get there from here?” That is, 
they treat such properties as connectedness, 
point bases, cut sets, sources and sinks, etc. 
Chapter v, for example, is an excellent sum- 
mary of the correspondences between graph 
properties and matrix operations. To my mind 
the absence of strategic social science appli- 
cations and the authors’ habit of giving as 
much attention to minor variations as to key 
theorems make this part encyclopedic rather 
than an integrated treatise. 

The second part (chaps. x and xi) is a 
discussion of acyclic graphs and tournaments, 
that is, of relationships between directed 
graphs and partial orders. Here the question 
of directedness is much more central (in the 
early chapters the central ideas are not really 
directional, and the theorems regarding direc- 
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tion tend to be tacked on as special cases). 
I found these chapters extremely useful for 
thinking about stratification, dominance rela- 
tions, and formal organizations. 

The third part (chap. xiii) reviews and 
expands Cartwright and Harary’s classic work 
on balance theory. 

The text is quite accessible to readers with 
limited mathematical training, and the authors 
try to employ plausible social science examples, 
professional puns, and nifty epigrams to 
smooth the way. Nevertheless, it remains a 
book on mathematics and not theory, if only 
because so much of the material covered does 
not yet have much application to substantive 
social science, 

Finite Graphs and Networks may be de- 
scribed as a textbook in graph theory for per- 
sons in operations research and related fields. 
Part 1 states the main mathematics (planar 
graphs, circuits, trees, cut sets, Hamiltonian 
lines, coloring problems, matrix representa- 
tions, etc.), while Part 2 gives brief summaries 
of applications (linear programing, board 
games, switching networks, network flows, etc.). 
Although there is a section on “social science” 
applications, it is only four pages long and is 
limited to a trivial kinship graph and a quick 
pass at Bavelas-Leavitt-type communication 
networks. There is, nevertheless, a lot to in- 
terest social scientists. For what it is worth, 
I found the section on signal-flow graphs (pp. 
186-92) very stimulating, especially in the 
light of recent sociological interest in path 
coefficients and their related equations. I also 
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suspect that structural sociologists will soon 
become quite interested in network flows (pp. 
236-66), since if social structures are really 
important, they are probably important be- 
cause they affect the flow of something—in- 
formation, influence, women, or whatever. 
(Structural Models also has a chapter on net- 
works.) 

This book, too, can be read by the non- 
mathematician, although the authors do not try 
as hard as do Harary, Norman, and Cartwright 
to cater to the novice, and some sections require 
considerable familiarity with matrix and vec- 
tor multiplication. Furthermore, the material 
is quite condensed (the relations between alge- 
braic groups and graphs is knocked off in two 
pages, which is a pretty brisk clip for a reader 
who is unfamiliar with groups), and the au- 
thors have a penchant for using elaborate 
notation for ideas I would find clearer if ex- 
pressed in words. 

In sum, Structural Models (or at least chaps. 
v-xi and chap. xiii, along with a sample of 
the others) should be required reading for any 
sociologist who is seeking rigorous thinking 
about structure. Finite Graphs is useful sup- 
plementary reading for the “graphwise” sociol- 
ogist seeking new applications. For the com- 
plete novice, the best introduction to graph 
theory still is Oystein Ore’s paperback Graphs 
and Their Uses (Random House New Mathe- 
matical Library, No. 10, 1963). 


James A. Davis 


National Opinion Research Center 
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I SOUTHEAST ASIAN TRIBES, MINORITIES, 
ae AND NATIONS 

Ki 
keza: , 
“SS Edited by PETER KUNSTADTER 
os In Southeast Asia the fact that tribes and ethnic groups are not contained 
GA within national boundaries has been a major source of political instability. 
EA: Here twenty specialists base their papers on original field work in Burma, 
a China, India, Laos, Malaysia, Thailand, and Vietnam, and suggest that, 
3 contrary to expectations, tribal peoples are often a dynamic factor in social 
AB and political change. A Center of International Studies publication. 

i 
TA 2 Volumes, 896 pages. $20.00 per set before publication, $22.50 thereafter. 
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Catholic Action in Italy 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF A SPONSORED ORGANIZATION 
Gianfranco Poggi. This is a case study of Azione Cattolica Italiana (Italian 
Catholic Action), the largest organization in Italy dedicated to bringing the 
Church’s influence back into all spheres of Italian life. The author focuses 


on the problems caused by ACI’s relationship with the Church on the 
one hand and with the general social environment on the other. $8.00 


Divisiveness and Social Conflict 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Alan R. Beals and Bernard J. Siegel. Based upon research in the Pueblo 
Indian community of Taos and the South Indian community of “Namhalli,” 
this study is concerned with “divisiveness,” a propensity to varieties of 
conflict regarded by members of an organization as detrimental to the 
organization, and hence as requiring remedial action. $6.00 
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The Emergence of Youth Societies 
A Cross-Cultural Approach 


- By David Gottlieb, Jon Reeves, and Warren TenHouten 


In the tradition of the widely acclaimed Adolescent Behavior in Urban Areas (Free Press, 1963) 
this work presents the first critical and comprehensive survey of the literature of adolescence on 
a world scale. More than 2,200 studies pertaining to the training and behavior of adolescents 
are included in the extensive cross-cultural bibliography which constitutes an invaluable guide for 
assessing the findings on adolescent behavior throughout the world. 


1966 384 pages $7.95 


The Delinquent Solution 


A Study in Subcultural Theory 
By David M. Downes, London School of Economics 


This important study presents a comparative examination of the important American works in the 
sociology of juvenile delinquency and weighs the validity of their theories against the facts 
of the English experience. Particular emphasis is placed on the concept of delinquent subculture 
—a distinct way of life with values, codes, prejudices, etc.—as advanced in the works of Cohen 
and Short, and Cloward and Oblin. 


1966 334 pages $6.95 


Organization for Treatment 


A Comparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents 


By David Street, University of Chicago, Robert D. Vinter, University of Michigan, and 
Charles Perrow, University of Wisconsin 


Foreword by Morris Janowitz 


Offering major findings on bureaucratic organization and organizational behavior, this comprehen- 
sive investigation is the first comparative study of juvenile correctional institutions. Emphasizing 
the function of specific institutional policies, the authors show how organizational goals and their 
underlying beliefs shape the behavior of all persons who live and work in correctional establish- 
ments. 


1966 352 pages $7.95 


Family of Outcasts 


A New Theory of Delinquency 
By Seymour Rubenfeld, National Institute of Mental Health 


“... easily the most exciting book written about delinquency for a long time... contains the most 
sobering warnings against under-implemented, spray-gun solutions for the problem of delinquency 
that I have ever seen ... The major challenge of the book is its insistence that a new reweaving 
of theories is what is really needed ... There is no question to my mind that Rubenfeld’s ‘new 
theory of delinquency’ will elicit a wide range of excited responses,”—Fritz Redl 


1965 340 pages $7.95 
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Most Notorious Victory 
Man in an Age of Automation 


By Ben B. Seligman, University of Massachusetts 
Foreword by Robert L. Heilbroner — 


Thoroughly considering the social, economic, psychological, and philosophical implications of 
automation, this volume constitutes the most comprehensive examination of the challenges of auto- 
mation in print today. Foreseeing the threat to man’s individuality, revealing a number of problems 
that seem destined to confront both factory and office workers, and reviewing in detail what eco- 
nomic and social theory has had to say to date, the book offers a concise and far-ranging report 
on a topic of the utmost immediacy. 


Just published 320 pages © $7.95 


Urban Housing 
Edited by William L. C. Wheaton, Grace Milgram, and Margy Ellin Meyerson 


This perceptive selection of more than 50 readings incorporates the latest knowledge, research, 
and best current thinking regarding the problems of housing in the modern city. A wide range 
of material—much of it not readily accessible—is organized in eight sections which include: the 
historical and conceptual background for the study of public housing; the development and na- 
ture of the neighborhood; the housing market; the needs of special groups for good housing; 
housing finance; the growth of housing standards; the increasing control of building by pub- 
lic agencies; and the issue of urban renewal. 


1966 544 pages $13.50 


Slums and Community Development 


Experiments in Self-Help 
By Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin 


Bringing together a wealth of comparative research material about the nature and types of slums 
and slum dwellers in Western and non-Western societies, this volume gives special attention to 
the kind of urban community development essential to the solution of the slum problem. The author 
analyzes the slum as both a social and cultural phenomenon, revealing the slum as a way of life 
with a distinct set of norms and values, 


1966 384 pages $7.95 


The Slums 


Challenge and Response 
By David R. Hunter, Edgar Stern Family Fund 


. a useful guide to theory and research as well as a a variety of seriously conceived prescriptions 
Be reform” -Alfred J. Kahn, The Annals. “. .. an excellent work of the social imagination. Hunter’s 
analysis is scholarly, but it has a political relevance and humanity that is often lacking in the prod- 
ucts of the academy.”—-Michael Harrington 


1964 307 pages $6.95 








Reissue of a Major Classic in American Sociology 


Working Papers in the Theory of Action 


By Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, both of Harvard University, and Edward A. Shils, 
University of Chicago 
NOW BACK IN PRINT! A major contribution to the formulation of a theory of action from 
three of America’s most distinguished sociologists. Contents include: The Superego and the The- 
ory of Social Systems; The Theory of Symbolism in Relation to Action; The Dimensions of Action- 
Space; The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups; Phase Movement in Relation to Motivation, 
Symbol Formation, and Role Structure. 


1966 (Reprint of 1954 Edition) 269 pages $6.95 


The Human Nature of Science 


Researchers at Work in Psychiatry 

By Stewart E, Perry, University of California, San Francisco 
Documented by first-hand observations of day-to-day events in psychiatric research, this book 
demonstrates how social pressures, personal emotions, and cultural predispositions are essential 
and unavoidable factors in the scientific process. Special attention is paid to a research project 
studying the effects of LSD—at a time when the psychotic effects of the drug were first being ex- 
plored. 
1966 256 pages $6.50 


Mental Iness in the Urban Negro Community 


By Seymour Parker, Michigan State University, and Robert J. Kleiner, Temple University 
This first large-scale investigation into the causes of mental illness in the Negro community of 
a major urban area is a timely and pointed inquiry into the psychological consequences of disad- 
vantage and limited opportunity. It is the first study to conduct interviews with a large sam- 
ple of the mentally ill in a community for which there were also comparable interviews with its 
functioning members. 


1966 464 pages $9.95 


s + + 

Schools in a Changing Society 

Edited by Albert J. Reiss, Jr., University of Michigan . 
A challenging examination by well-known authorities of the major organizational problems that 
beset our schools today. Problems arising from pressures outside the school such as inte- 
gration, delinquency, and deviant behavior are the special concern of this book. Ten distinguished 
contributors focus on the role of the school administrator and the possible lines of organized ac- 
tion open to him in coming to grips with a wide range of social problems. 
1966 248 pages $6.95 


Bureaucracy in Higher Education 


By Herbert Stroup, Dean of Students, Brooklyn College 


Employing a cross-disciplinary approach that encompasses the insights of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, political science, and education, this book examines the extent of bureaucracy in modern 
society and how it functions and affects the academic world. In all, it provides an objective and 
balanced look at the present structure and function of higher education. 


1966 288 pages $5.95 
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SEEKING A 
PUBLISHER? 


Book publication is one of the 
foundation stones of a scholar’s 
career in gaining recognition 
and advancement. 


Exposition Press, under its spe- 
cial academic imprint, Exposi- 
tion-University, offers you a 
complete publishing service... 
including editorial supervision, 
a dynamic marketing and pro- 
motional program, and profes- 
sional distribution. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts 
are invited (all subjects wel- 
comed). An editorial report 
furnished without obligation. 


FREE: Two fact-filled, illus- 
trated brochures explain the 
behind-the-scenes story of pub- 
lishing, describe our first edi- 
tion plan, and present a break- 
down of contract terms and 
typical costs. 


Write Dept. 126 A 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
386 Park Avenue, South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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FOR YOUR 
PERMANENT LIBRARY... 


THe UNIvERSITY or CHIcAco Press 
has arranged for subscribers to have their 
issues of this journal bound in an author- 
ized binding, crafted to rigid specifica- 
tions, with the best grade of washable 
buckram, stamped on the spine with the 
title, volume, year, and the University 
crest, including your name on the front 
cover. 


Bound volumes are returned to you 
approximately 30 days after receipt of 
your issues. Full remittance ($4.95) must 
accompany your order. Ship your order 
and journals via parcel post directly to 
PUBLISHERS’ AUTHORIZED BINDERY 
SERVICE, Ltp., 430 West Erie Street, 
Chicago, Tlinois 60610. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Please Include an address label to insure prompt 
servico whenever you write us about your sub- 
scription, 


Mail to: JOURNALS FROM CHICAGO, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60637, 


Yo subscribe mail this form with your payment 
and check (i new subscription [C] renew my 
present subscription. Rates are printed on the Inside 
frant covers of our journals—or write to us for 
full information. 


ATTACH LABEL 


If you're moving, please tet us know five weeks 
before changing your oddress. Place journal 
address label here, print your new address below. 
if you have a question about your subscription, 
place your journal address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


name 
address 


zip code 


city state 


Readings in sociology from Wiley 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: A Modern Approach 


Edited by HOWARD S. BECKER, Northwestern University. An exciting innovation in its 
field, this new book presents a careful analysis of fourteen important social problems, some 
of which are pressing public issues but have not been included in traditional texts. Social 
Problems is unique in that it is written from a new perspective, one which has arisen from 
recent developments in the sociology of deviance. Because this new perspective claims that 
public action comes into existence and is molded only after the social problem has been 
recognized and defined, it has stimulated a definitional approach designed to treat each defi- 
nition of a problem as a distinct entity. The following experts have contributed chapters 
to the text: Warner Bloomberg, Jr.; Leonard J. Duhl, M.D.; Arnold S. Feldman; Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg; Herbert J. Gans; Scott Greer; Irving Louis Horowitz; Robert L. Leopold, 
M.D.; Raymond W. Mack; S. M. Miller; Bernice L. Neugarten; Martin Rein; Leo F. 


Schnore; Martin Trow; Stanton Wheeler; Harold L. Wilensky. 1966. 770 pages. $8.95 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT METROPOLIS 

AND SOCIAL CHANGE ON THE MOVE 

Edited by JASON L. FINKLE, University Geographers Look 


of Michigan; and RICHARD W. GABLE, 


University of California, Davis. 


A collection of articles with connecting 
commentaries, this book is designed to pro- 
vide a meaningful way of viewing in behav- 
ioral terms, contemporary political develop- 
ment and its relation to social change. 
1966. 599 pages. $8.95 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by ROSE GIALLOMBARDO, The 
National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


In this outstanding selection of readings in 
juvenile delinquency, emphasis is placed 
on research contributions and theoretical 
analysis. 1966. 565 pages. Cloth: $8.95 
Paper: $4.95 l 


Order from your bookseller, or 


at Urban Sprawl 


Edited by JEAN GOTTMANN, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne), 
Paris; and ROBERT A. HARPER, South- 
ern Illinois University. : 


Presents a series of essays by geographers 
and a renowned city planner on the vital 
urban issue—urban sprawl. 1966. 203 pages. 
Paper: $3.43. Cloth: $6.50 


A SOCIOLOGICAL 
FRAMEWORK 
FOR PATIENT CARE 


Edited by JEANNETTE R. FOLTA, Bos- 
ton University; and EDITH S. DECK, for- 
merly of University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco. 


This book of readings provides a sociologi- 
cal framework for the understanding of 
the health professions and patient care. 
1966. 418 pages. Cloth: $7.95. Paper: $4.95 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 


EXAMINE THESE NEW AND RECENT 


Readings for Introductory Sociology 


By Dennis H. Wrong, New York University; and Harry L. Gracey, Brooklyn College of The City University 
of New York 


This anthology of readings shows sociology as a powerful and fascinating interpreter of social experience 
through writings that are accessible to the beginning student. Divided into four parts, the book covers 
the broad spectrum of subjects coming under the general heading of “sociology,” from the origins of 
society to individual and contemporary society. Editorial introductions, plus a note to the instructor, pre- 
cede each of the four parts. 


1967, approx. 512 pages, paper, prob. $4.50 . 


Child Welfare Services 
By Alfred Kadushin, School of Social Work, The University of Wisconsin 


Students of child welfare and social work will find in this comprehensive textbook a complete description 
of child welfare services as well as a knowledgeable evaluation of the current trends and practices in the 
field, The author, an internationally known authority on the subject, has also presented a consideration of 
child welfare services in other countries as a further means for comparison and evaluation of present 
United States practices. The most recent research findings and writings have been used, making this text 
the most up-to-date in the field. 


1967, approx. 608 pages, prob. $8.95 


Man’s Behavior: An Introduction to Social Science 
By Jules Karlin, Professor Emeritus, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 


An overview and analysis of social science, this text examines human society and its institutions as a whole. 
The text deals with theories, facts, ond problems of society and culture, and conveys to the student insight 
into man’s struggle to understand the forces which shape the biological organism into an individual. The 
chapters begin with brief quotations, representing conflicting points of view. Cases at the end of each 
chapter illustrate the principles and theories discussed. Suggested readings and questions for discussion 
also follow each chapter. 


1967, approx. 768 pages, prob. $7.95 


Society Today and Tomorrow 
Readings in Social Science second Edition 
Edited by Elgin F. Hunt, Northwestern University; and Jules Karlin 


Half of the seventy-one selections are new in this Second Edition of a popular and widely adopted collec- 
tion of readings. Quality and variety characterize the selections, and social change and social evolution 
are emphasized. The volume is designed to supplement Hunt’s Social Science, Third Edition, but may be 
used effectively with any introductory text, or in a course based on a syllabus, lectures, and various 
assigned readings. 


1967, approx. 544 pages, paper, prob. $4.25 


TEXTBOOKS FROM MACMILLAN 


The North American Indians: A Sourcebook 


By Roger C. Owen and James J. F, Deetz, both of the University of California, Santa Barbara; and 
Anthony D. Fisher, University of Alberta, Edmonton 





This collection of readings provides the beginning student with a survey of North American Indians—their 
history, development, and nature of their diverse cultures. Eight of the ten sections of this book are 
arranged according to culture areas and include two types of articles: those that are descriptive, and 
those that are theoretical. The first section is a set of integrative articles dealing with the archaeology, 
linguistics, and physical anthropology of North American Indians; the final section presents facts and inter- 
pretation of the relationships between Indians and whites since European contact. 


1966, approx. 760 pages, prob. $7.95 


An introduction to Anthropology Third Edition 
By Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, both, University of California, Los Angeles 


The thoroughly revised Third Edition of this widely adopted leading text in the field investigates all major 
areas of modern anthropology. Two major themes dominate: man considered as a biological organism, 
and the structure ond development of human cultures. An expanded and strengthened treatment of 
physical anthropology is included, 


1965, 832 pages, $7.95 


Since 1900: A History of the United States in Our Times 
Fourth Edition 
By Oscar T. Barck, Jr, and Nelson M. Blake, both of Syracuse University 


In this up-dated Fourth Edition, the reader will find thorough coverage of the political, economic, social, 
and diplomatic complexities of our country in this century. Covering American history through the Johnson 
Administration, this edition includes a discussion of the 1964 campaigns for the presidency, the election, 
and its implications, 


1965, 912 pages, $8.95 


Physical Anthropology and Archaeology: Selected Readings 
and 

Cultural and Social Anthropology: Selected Readings 

Edited by Peter B. Hammond 


Here are two outstanding collections of anthropological writings drawn from the works of internationally 
distinguished scholars. Both volumes include generous portions of books and complete articles from a 
variety of sources. Nearly every selection contains a summation of important earlier work as well as a 
lucid presentation of recent theory and latest data. 


Physical Anthropology and Archaeology: 1964, 412 pages, $3.95 
Cultural and Social Anthropology: 1964, 512 pages, $3.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY sever, x. 10022 
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EDUCATION AND THE QUEST: FOR 
MODERNITY IN TURKEY 


By ANDREAS M. KAZAMIAS 


Here is a unique survey of the role of educational modernization in Turkey’s 
socio-political development. Kazamias combines history with contemporary 
sociological data to investigate the impact of Western institutions and prac- 
tices on Ottoman-Turkish society. 


1966. LC: 66-20585 312 pages, $6.00 


TWINS AND TWIN RELATIONS 
By HELEN L. KOCH 


This analysis focuses on the psychological and physical nature and effects 
of twin interactions with each other, with family and peers. Dr. Koch studied 
ninety pairs of five- and six-year-old twins—including identical twins of both 
sexes, same-sex and opposite-sex pairs of fraternal twins—and a control group 
of singletons. All subjects came from intact homes and attended regular 
classes at public schools. Dr. Koch’s examinations of assumptions concerning 
twins, and her findings, are particularly important to those whose work 
might bring them in contact with twins. 


1966. LC: 66-20591 280 pages, $6.95 


Back in Print... 


TWINS 


A Study of Heredity and Environment 


By HORATIO H. NEWMAN, FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
and KARL J. HOLZINGER 


Twins resulted from ten years of research by a specialist in the biology of 
twins, a psychologist, and a statistician. It discusses the mental and physical 
similarities of fifty pairs of identical twins reared together compared with 
fifty pairs of fraternal twins reared together, and nineteen pairs of identical 
twins separated in infancy. “. . . probably the most complete and most 
important study ever made of the biology, mentality and incidence of 
twins... ."-—-The Journal of the American Medical Association. 


1937. Reprinted 1966. LC: 37-11639 369 pages, illustrated $12.50 





Back in Print... 


BROTHERS IN CRIME 


By CLIFFORD R, SHAW with HENRY D. McKAY, 
JAMES F. McDONALD, HAROLD B. HANSON, 
and ERNEST W. BURGESS 


This study of the delinquent careers and social backgrounds of five 
brothers “. . . gives rise to many profitable reflections regarding the 
cause and cure of crime.”——ARTHUR L, BEELEY, Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. 


1938. Reprinted 1966. LC: 38-38001 | 364 pages, $8.50 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A DELINQUENT CAREER 
By CLIFFORD R. SHAW in collaboration with MAURICE E. MOORE 


This case study of a criminal “. . . offers very significant information 
and interest for those studying the social implications of crime and 
delinquency.”—Journal of Juvenile Research. 


1931. Reprinted 1966. LC: 31-15720 280 pages, $8.50 


THE JACK-ROLLER 

A Delinquent Boy s Own Story 

By CLIFFORD R. SHAW 

With a new Introduction by HOWARD S. BECKER 


Originally published in 1930, this is the well-known book which first 
used the life-history documentary or “own story” technique as an 
instrument of scientific research. “. . . the problems touched in this 
book ... are so enthralling that even people with no interest in sociol- 
ogy might be recommended to read them.”—-WARNER WARCUP, Socio- 
logical Review. 


1966. LC: 66-23698 216 pages, Paper $1.95 
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Journals from Chicago in Education 


1. The Elementary School Journal 
2. The School Review 
3. Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books 


And a new journal— 


4. Zygon: Journal of Religion and Science 


Since 1891, The University of Chicago Press has published periodicals of 
interest to scholars in all academic fields of endeavor. Have you friends or 
associates unacquainted with “Journals from Chicago”? We will be happy 
to send them a back copy of one of our journals in your name to introduce 
them to JOURNALS FROM CHICAGO in their field of interest. 
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Announcing a major new series 
from Prentice-Hall... 


Ethnic Groups 


in American Life 


Under the General Editorship of Milton Gordon, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Massachusetts, and the author of 
the award-winning ASSIMILATION IN AMERICAN LIFE. 


Ethnic Groups in American Life will comprise ten separate volumes, 
each written by an authority on the life and problems of one of 
the particular minorities who, together, constitute the incredibly 
variegated land of the United States. 


Each volume will include the following themes: historical back- 
ground; family structure; generational differences; assimilation of 
the group into American society; occupational structures; the 
contribution of the group to our way of life, and its prospects of 
retaining its identity in the future. 


Each volume will be published in both paperback and hard-cover 
formats. Approximately 200 pages in length, each will sell for 
$2.25 paperbound, $4.95 clothbound. 


THE JAPANESE AMERICAN 
by Harry Kitano, University of California, Los Angeles 
Fall 1967 publication 


first titles for Jan. 1968 publication: 


THE JEWS IN AMERICAN LIFE: 
GENERATIONAL CHANGE 
by Sydney Goldstein, Brown University and Calvin Gold- 
schieder, University of California, Berkeley 
THE PUERTO RICANS 
by Father Joseph Fitzpatrick, Fordham University 


future titles in the series include: 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

by Murray Wax, University of Kansas 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

by A. Pinckney, Hunter College 
THE POLISH AMERICAN 

by Sister Mary Theresita, Lewis College 
THE MEXICAN AMERICAN 

by Joan Moore, University of California, Riverside 
THE WHITE PROTESTANT 

_by Charles Anderson, University of Utah 


© THE CHINESE AMERICAN 


by Kian W. Kwan, San Fernando Valley State College 


ADDITIONAL TITLES IN THE SERIES 
TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 07632 


California Department of Mental Hygiene has opening for Coordinator of Profes- 
sional Education in Sacramento. Responsibilities involve working with colleges, 
universities and departmental facilities in developing and implementing pro- 
grams to increase the number of persons being trained at the professional mental 
health levels, reducing the length of time required for training, and determining 
appropriate means for reducing the demand for fully trained professional staff. 
Duties also involve administration of departmental professional mental health 
training programs. 


Position requires the Ph.D. in one of the mental health professions, education or 
a social or behavioral science and three years of teaching experience in one or 
more of the mental health professions, one year of which must have been at the 
Associate Professor level and have included teaching at the graduate level, or 
three years of experience in a mental health or public health agency working with 
university faculty in planning and coordinating training programs for a variety 
of mental health professionals. 


Salary ranges from $13, 832 to $16,872, depending upon experience. Write to 
Jack Hubbard, Chief, Bureau of Training, 1500 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 95814. 
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journals from Chicago ` 


IN THE HUMANITIES 


Classical Philology 
Ethics l 
History of Religions 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
The Journal of Religion 

The Library Quarterly 

Midway 
Modern Philology 





Phoenix: Firstł-century Chinese, 
rubbing of a stone relief 
from a lomb door. 






Since 1891, 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 60637 
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INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edited by James A. Clifton 


About 550 pages A Spring 1967 Publication 


CLASS AND STRATUM 
An Introduction to Concepts and Research 
Thomas E. Lasswell 


497 pages 1965 $7.50 


SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
PERSONALITY 


Albert D. Uliman 


420 pages 1965 $7.50 


THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


Second Edition 
William M. Kephart 


700 pages 1966 $8.25 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES IN 
PROGRESS, Volume One 


Edited by Joseph Berger, Morris Zelditch, Jr., 
and Bo Anderson 


306 pages 1966 $9.50 
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- MAJOR AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ROBERT A. DENTLER, Director, Center for Urban Education, New York City 


wt fr 


A unique combination of Professor Dentler’s views on seven major social 
problems and complementary authoritative readings on each of them. 


The author interprets the nature of social problems per se, defines and 
describes specific problems, and reports American approaches to their solu- ` 
tion. Each chapter states his theories and observations while summarizing 
work of others in the area. 


Professor Dentler analyzes seven major topics: war, poverty, intergroup 
conflict, urban and rural community problems, delinquency and crime, mental 
illness, and population problems. He concentrates on these because of their 
national scope, their contribution to the production of other problems, and 
their duration. 


Each social problem is examined thoroughly and probed from several 
angles. The chapter on Urban Social Problems, for instance, includes such 
aspects as housing supply, housing blight in cities, housing the aged, the home- 
less man on skid row, urban transport, urban automotive transport as a social 
problem, and urban renewal, 


Prominent authorities in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and 
political science are quoted—most in full—through the readings which accom- 
pany each chapter. The bibliography for each chapter was compiled on the 
bases of relevance, scholarship, recency, and accessibility. 


Part I. Nature of Social Problems 


1. A Point of View 


Part II. Generic National Social Problems 
2, War and National Defense | 
3. Poverty 
4, Ethnic Relations 


Part Ill. Problems of Place 
5, Rural Problems 
~- 6. Urban Social Problems 


' Part IV. Deviant Behavior 


7. Adult Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
8. Mental Disorders and Illness - 


Part V. Emerging Social Probléms and Policy 
9. Population Problems 
10. Solutions 


January 1967 


. RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department + Box 7600 + Chicago, Hlinois 60680 


SCHWARTZ & MERTEN : The ianaaae of Adolescence . 
BULLOUGH : Alienation in the Ghetto 
PHILLIPS : Social Participation and Happiness 
GOLDNER & RITTI : Professionalization as Career Immobility | 
HAGE & AIKEN : Program Change and Organizational Properties 
SCOTT : Sources of Social Change in a Puerto Rican Town 





BOCK : The Female Clergy: A Case of Professional Marginality 
BAYER : Birth Order and Attainment of the Doctorate | 
SIETEN 4 G. H. Mead: Bibliographical Note 
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The Language of Adolescence: An Anthropological 
Approach to the Youth Culture’ 


Gary Schwartz and Don Merten 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the youth culture as a cultural system. It proposes that the model of the youth 
culture as a contraculture does not point to many of the most distinctive properties of the adolescent 
subculture. In order to appreciate the differences between adult and adolescent orientations to social 
reality, we must look at the meanings that peer-group norms have for adolescents. From this perspec- 
tive, the youth culture is a genuinely independent subculture: The social categories inherent in the 
adolescent status terminology provide the members of this age-grade with their own world view, life 


styles, and moral standards. 


For insiders language becomes a chief key to the taste socialization and 
mood currents that are prevalent in this group at any moment. For out- 
siders, including adult observers, language becomes a mysterious opacity, 
constantly carrying peer-group messages which are full of precisions that 
remain untranslatable—Davin RESMAN, The Lonely Crowd. 


THE PROBLEM 


The question of whether there is a rela- 
tively self-contained adolescent subculture 
in this society stimulates recurrent, incon- 
clusive sociological controversy. Contrary 
to the model of the youth culture as a 
contraculture, we hold that its reality as a 
subculture does not rest upon its power to 
repudiate or undermine basic adult values. 


1 This paper reports on the first part of an on- 
going anthropological study of the youth culture 
in an urban community which is supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health grant MH 
12172-01. Our data are derived from field ob- 
servation of peer groups operating in their natural 
habitats and from intensive, free-flowing interviews 
with selected informants. Initial contacts were 
made with this youth population through an 
established youth-serving agency, and subsequent 
relationships were established by following out 


We shall argue that peer-group interaction 
is guided by expectations which do not 
govern the behavior of other members of 
the community. And we claim that the un- 
derstandings which transform what might 


otherwise be transitory encounters into 


stable peer-group relationships are not fully 
comprehensible to the rest of the commu- 
nity. More simply, adolescent social rela- 
tionships are predicated upon premises not 


friendship networks, ie. meeting and talking 
with friends of our initial contacts. We found 
that these networks seldom bridged the several 
strata of the status system; thus, it was nec- 
essary to establish new contacts and follow out 
friendship networks in each of the strata. Thus far 
most of our informants have come from the 
higher reaches of the adolescent status system (24), 
rather than its lower levels (10). There are more 
girls (23) than boys (11) at present in our formal 
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completely accessible or intelligible to 
adults.? 

From our point of view, the specifically 
subcultural aspects of adolescent social life 
reside in those symbolic elements (values, 
beliefs, and standards) which integrate 
various concrete norms? into a coherent sys- 
tem of action. Later in this paper we will 
examine some of the symbolic resolutions 
of adolescent role dilemmas and ambigui- 
ties, for example, adolescent beliefs about 
their own social world which reduce logical 
and moral inconsistencies between incon- 
gruous orientations to various social situ- 
ations. 

As Riesman suggests, the significance 
of much of adolescent social life is partially 
hidden from adults by linguistic devices. 
Consequently, the data which can best re- 
veal the character of the youth culture are 


interview sample. Much of our data on the boys 
came from less structured contexts, such as conver- 
sations in cars, etc. Although the number cf inter- 
views with each informant varies, we find that 
some of our more articulate informants have 
remained with the.study for a year on the basis 
of two or three hour-and-a-half tape-recorded 
interviews per month. The interviews were usually 
with individual informants, although occasionally 
small groups of 2—4 students were interviewed. A 
considerable portion of our data was gathered 
in talks with students at dances, parties, hangouts, 
card games, etc. 

We would like to thank Solomon Kobrin and 
David M. Schneider both for their comments 
on this paper and their generous advice on the 
design of this study. We also would like to thank 
Cal Cottrell, Daniel Scheinfeld, and Henry McKay 
for their comments on this paper. We alone 
are responsible for its deficiencies. 


2In a comparatively recent view of the “ado- 
lescent society,” Bennett Berger, “Adolescence and 
Beyond,” Social Problems, Vol. X (1963), asserts 
that “there is absolutely no good body of data 
on adolescents, Coleman’s included, which indicates 
the existence of a really deviant system of norms 
which govern adolescent life” (p. 395). 


3? By concrete norms we mean specific prescrip- 
tions and proscriptions which refer to particu- 
lar types of social contexts (e.g, dating) and 
which govern or which actors feel ought to govern 
behavior (e.g., sexual) in these kinds of social 
settings. 
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linguistic, and the relevant aspect of ado- 
lescent language is obviously semantic. 


LANGUAGE AND ACTION 


In this paper, we will show that adoles- 
cent perceptions and assessments of their 
own social universe are embodied in a dis- 
tinctive argot, their status terminology. 
These status terms refer to moral attributes 
(those qualities which make some persons 
admirable, others reprehensible, etc.) and 
moral dispositions (the kinds of things these 
people are likely to do and say). The mem- 
bers of a status category are thought to 
possess common social virtues and defects. 
Status terms, then, are not affectively neu- 
tral labels for structural positions in the 
youthful social system. They bestow either 
negative or positive esteem on those who 
manifest or exemplify these personal char- 
acteristics. Consequently, an individual’s 
rank in the local prestige hierarchy is part- 
ly a function of the meanings inherent in 
those terms his peers use to describe his 
character and his group affiliations. 

Following the logic but not the exact 
method of componential analysis,* the lex- 
ical set we call the adolescent status termi- 


“Componential analysis is a technique for the 
investigation of semantic domains modeled after 
descriptive linguistics. It should enable an ob- 
server both to describe and predict the ways 
in which the members of a culture will classify 
phenomenological reality. Anthony Wallace, “The 
Psychic Unity of Human Groups,” Studying Per- 
sonality Cross-culturally, ed. Bert Kaplan (Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1961), succinctly describes 
this method: “The fundamental and intuitive idea 
on which the semantic calculus is based is a sim- 
ple one: that the signification of a ‘term’ (which 
may be an extrinsic linguistic symbol, such as a 
word, or any other overt behavior) is given by 
a particular pattern of predicates which evoke or 
are evoked by, that term. A predicate is a symbol 
for the common property of the members of a class. 
In the technique of componential analysis, the var- 
ious criteria (predicates) relevant to the definition 
of the terms in a lexicon are conceived of as values 
on dimensions, such that each cell in the space 
represents a unique combination of values, one 
from each dimension. Each term can then be 
mapped onto the space by stating to which combi- 
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nology constitutes a semantic domain:® a 
culturally defined and verbally expressed 
area of social experience bounded by the 
existence or occurrence of certain types of 
objects, events, or behaviors, Although the 
exact boundaries of this semantic domain 
are sometimes vague, it comprises an in- 
ternally consistent system of meanings. At 
one level of meaning, these terms refer to 
the kind and the amount of respect the 
occupants of a status category can claim in 
the adolescent social system. From the per- 
spective of formal linquistic analysis,® the 


nation or combinations of criteria it corresponds. 
When all the terms have been so mapped, their 
logico-semantic relationships can be explicitly 
stated” (p. 143). 


® There has been a good deal of discussion about 
replicable, empirical discovery procedures for es- 
tablishing the boundaries of semantic domains, 
such as the use of standard control questions 
which specify the exact level of linguistic contrast. 
But we rely upon more impressionist techniques 
for delimiting this semantic domain because we 
are concerned with the expressive (i.e., the conno- 
tational) as well as the referential (i.e. the defini- 
tional) meanings of this terminology. This is a 
more elusive universe of discourse than the usual 
subjects of componential analysis, e.g., kinship, 
color, plant, and disease terminologies. Even 
when componential analysis is applied to purely 
cognitive domains it experiences some difficulty 
when these terminologies have an oblique or 
tangential relationship to observable events or 
physical objects. Thus, Charles Frake, “The Diagno- 
sis of Disease among the Subanum of Mindanao,” 
Language in Culture and Society, ed. Dell Hymes 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964), says that “it is 
difficult, then, to define Subanum diagnostic cate- 
gories in terms of analytic or perceptual attributes 
of the denotata” (p. 201). And Robbins Burling, 
“How To Choose a Burmese Numeral Classifier,” 
Context and Meaning in Cultural Anthropology, 
ed. Melford Spiro (New York: Free Press, 1965), 
has found for a clear-cut semantic domain that 
“the attempt to find pervasive semantic dimensions 
which unambiguously apportion the entire set of 
classifiers into clear subsets has hardly been success- 
ful” (p. 263). In light of these considerations, our 
inability to determine the exact boundaries of this 
semantic domain does not constitute an insuperable 
obstacle to discovering the meaning of the cognitive 
distinctions and moral oppositions inherent in this 
terminology. 
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problem concerns the conceptual (i.e., cul- 
tural) criteria which assign particular status 
terms to larger status classes or categories. 
However, we are not interested in arranging 
these terms so that their value is specified 
along these conceptual dimensions and so 
that the intersection of these values pre- 
dicts the occurrence of each term in this 
classificatory scheme. Rather, we want to 
know how the cognitive and evaluative 
meanings of this semantic domain are re- 
lated to social contexts.” 


ê Paul Kay in a comment on R. N. Colby’s “Eth- 
nographic Semantics: A Preliminary Survey,” Cur- 
rent Anthropology, Vol. VIL (February, 1966), says 
that “componential analysis is best conceived as an 
analytic process in which the investigator searches 
for (a) the dimensions of meaning underlying the 
domain and (b) the mapping of the values on 
these dimensions (the features of meaning) onto 
the set of lexemes. The process of looking for 
these mappings is not to be confused with par- 
ticular types of such mappings such as paradigm, 
taxonomy, and tree” (pp. 20-21, italics in original). 


TAs we have seen, status terms refer to certain 
kinds of social predicates. In order to elicit these 
predicates, we rely upon a basic methodological 
postulate of componential analysis: the contextuali- 
zation of meaning. Hymes, “A Perspective for Lin- 
guistic Anthropology,” Horizons of Anthropology, 
ed. Sol Tax (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1964), 
says that “as is widely recognized, a term’s meaning 
depends upon the interaction between its own se- 
mantic properties and those recognized in the con- 
text in which it occurs. A term can indicate a wide 
range of meanings, and a context can support a 
range of meanings. In a given case the term does 
not so much positively name, as does the intersec- 
tion of the term and context eliminates most, or all 
but one, of the possible meanings” (p. 97). This 
stress on the intersection of linguistic meaning and 
social context is particularly applicable to the study 
of the evaluative aspects of the youth culture. Here 
there is a complex relationship among the actor’s 
motives, the norms which govern behavior in a 
social situation, and the ends or goals this subcul- 
ture defines as worthwhile, i.e., what its members 
should strive to achieve or become. We hold that 
the meaning of a particular status term can only 
be understood after the observer knows the con- 
texts in which it is used and the norms which govern 
behavior in this situation. Then, for example, he can 
ask his informants whether “cool” and “mellow” 
mean the same or different things. Hymes, ibid., 
claims that the “fact of contrast, and the dimen- 
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The linguistically conditioned ways in 
which the members of a group perceive and 
evaluate their social environment have de- 
terminant consequences for their behavior. 
Here we follow Clyde Kluckhohn, who says 
that “the vocabularies of different languages 
both reflect and perpetuate habitual and 
distinctive ways of categorizing experience 
or modes of thought.”® He goes on to say 
that “how people behave toward onean- 
other is, in part, a function of what they 
call each other and of kow they conceive 
objects, themselves, other people and types 
of events which enter into their relations.’ 
Elucidation of the meanings implicit in the 
adolescent status terminology will illumi- 
nate the complex relationships between the 
norms of this subculture and the behavior 
of its members in various social settings. 

Stated in functional terms, cultural cate- 
gories contained in language do not usually 
determine the particulars (i.e., the who, how 
much, and when) of any behavicral se- 
quence but, rather, provide the cognitive 
and evaluative parameters of social interac- 
tion in any social setting.1° These cate- 
gories identify the appropriate motives, 
values, roles, and rules which transform the 
actor’s external physical world into what 
Hallowell calls the behavioral environment 
of the self. “A second function of all cul- 
tures is the orientation of the self to a diver- 
sified world of objects in its behavioral en- 
vironment, discriminated, classified, and 


sions, can be determined only by knowing the 
context of the situation, and discovering what 
expressions have functional unity through being 
mutually substitutable for a given end within it” 
(p. 98). 


§“Culture and Behavior,” Handbook of Social 
Psychology, Vol. XX, ed. Gardner Lindsey (Read- 
ing, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing, 1954), p. 
938, italics in original. 


° Ibid. 


For a persuasive statement of a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view, see Frake, “A Structural De- 
scription of Subanum ‘Religious Behavior, ” Ex- 
plorations in Cultural Anthropology, ed. Ward 
Goodenough (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1964). 
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conceptualized with respect to attributes 
which are culturally constituted and sym- 
bolically mediated through language. The 
role of language in object-orientation is as 
vital as in self-orientation.”!! As we shall 
see in the case of the meaning of the term 
“cool,” these categories tie both the actor’s 
moral orientations and cognitive definitions 
of social situations to the critical motiva- 
tional dimensions of .the self, that is, his 
judgments about his own worth—“Any kind 
of self-depreciation, loss of self-esteem, or 
threat to the self impairs the complex moti- 
vational systems that focus upon the self 
and its needs. At the same time, self-evalu- 
ation through culturally recognized norms 
is inescapable.”12 


THE STRUCTURAL ORIGINS OF THE 
YOUTH CULTURE 


Considered as a phenomenon indigenous 
to modern societies, the youth culture can 
be traced to the problem of socialization in 
industrial societies.1* Certainly adolescent 
norms refer to these structural problems at 
various levels of meaning. But this does not 
exhaust the cultural connotations and the 
behavioral implications of distinctively 


x A. I. Hallowell, “The Self and Its Behavioral 
Environment,” Culture and Experience (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955), 
p. 91, italics in original. 


2? Ibid., p. 106. 


3 S, N. Eisenstadt’s classic study, From Genera- 
tion to Generation (Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1956), 
points out that there is a radical social-psychologi- 
cal transition between childhood and adulthood in 
industrial societies. Thus, every child in our soci- 
ety must eventually leave his family circle where 
he is appreciated for wko rather than what he is, 
According to this theory, the youth culture serves 
as a “halfway house” between a young person’s 
particularistic and universalistic associations. While 
youth groups are based upon ascriptive ties, the 
youth culture enables adolescents to try out roles 
and form relationships which involve more univer- 
salistic considerations: An adolescent must earn 
his status in the peer group. The youth culture, 
then, allows the adolescent to experiment with 
objective, universalistic standards without sacrific- 
ing the psychological security of highly solidary 
primary groups. 
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adolescent modes of communication. For 
there is great latitude in the selection of 
the cultural forms which provide adequate 
solutions to these structural exigencies and 
concomitant developmental crises—-witness 
the differences in the content of the 
peer-group norms in various communities 
and classes.14 Therefore, it is not possible 
to account for the substance and imagery 
of the youth culture solely in terms of the 
difficult passage from childhood to adult- 
hood in a highly differentiated society. 


THE YOUTH CULTURE DEFINED 


Part of our society’s ideology about the 
nature of human growth asserts that youth 
must not prematurely assume adult roles. 
Thus, it is often said that adolescents need 
an exemption from the pressures of adult 
responsibilities in order to discover their in- 
dividual talents. These ideological sanctions 
encourage adolescents to transform develop- 
mental necessities into aesthetically satisfy- 
ing as well as socially adaptive modes of 
behavior. In other words, the efflorescence 
of adolescent styles results from this license 
to experiment with the possibilities inherent 
in adult roles. In turn, the youth culture 
symbolically affirms and celebrates its free- 
dom from conventional restraints on social 
behavior which has little or no immediate 
practical significance. For example, many 
of our informants lavishly praise what they 
call “idiot’? behavior: actions and atti- 
tudes which are childish or foolish from an 
adult point of view and which sometimes 
treat situations from seemingly incom- 


4 For a very detailed account of the attitudes 
and activities of various types of adolescent peer 
groups, see Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, Reference 
Groups: Exploration into Conformity and Devia- 
tion of Adolescents (New York: Harper & Row, 
1964). 


* Words enclosed by quotation marks (e.g. 
“cool”) are terms used with considerable frequency 
by our informants. This is not to say, however, 
that the notions contained in these words are 
not also expressed by circumlocution. These terms 
are ordinarily used in reference and rarely in ad- 
dress, 
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patible perspectives, for example, dealing 
with a love relationship in a manner that is 
at once flippant and romantic. According 
to some of our most articulate informants, 
the ability to engage in any sort of silly 
collective action requires a certain amount 
of inner freedom and joie de vivre. In gen- 
eral, these informants tend to associate 
these sorts of peer-group activities with in- 
dependence from adult supervision and 
with actions which demonstrate this au- 
tonomy.?@ 

Stated more formally, the youth culture 
consists of those adolescent norms, stand- 
ards, and values which are discussed in a 
language particularly intelligible to mem- 
bers of this age-grade. At this point, we 
should note that members of the youth cul- 
ture do not deal with or even “talk” about 
all the concerns which vitally interest or 
agitate adolescents, and they may even 
ignore or overlook those concerns which are 
of enduring significance to the members of 
this society.17 Yet the youth culture con- 
tains a distinctive vision of social reality. It 
is embodied in a normative order predicated 
upon conceptions of those personal quali- 
ties which its members believe make a male 
admirable and a female desirable. 


18 According to some of our informants, “idiot” 
should not be equated with childish behavior. We 
have been told that those persons who are able 
to act this way are often the same people who 
appear most sophisticated (i.e., adult-like) in other 
social contexts. Perhaps, this connection between 
silly and sophisticated personal styles is a symbolic 
means of demonstrating what Erving Goffman 
(Encounters [Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961]), 
calls role distance. They seem to say that we now 
have mastered the developmental tasks of child- 
hood, and hence these sorts of performances (play- 
ing games which have no extrinsic social signifi- 
cance) can now be slightly ridiculed because it 
no longer constitutes a vital part of our social 
identities, 


1 This idea was stimulated by James F. Short’s 
remarks on delinquent gangs in “Social Structure 
and Group Processes in Gang Delinquency,” 
Problems of Youth: Transition to Adulthood in a 
Changing World, ed. Sherif and Sherif (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing, 1965), esp. p. 173. 
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THE YOUTH CULTURE AS A 
CONTRACULTURE 


The sociological conception of the youth 
culture as a contraculture assumes that the 
cultural and structural aspects of the youth 
culture are inextricably linked. Thus, evi- 
dence which reveals serious structural dis- 
continuities between the generations is also 
supposed to show a set of youth norms 
which are opposed to adult values.1§ Accord- 
ing to the contraculture model, if adoles- 
cents substantially accept core adult roles 
and values, then the youth culture is essen- 
tially epiphenomenal.?® But if they doubt 
the legitimacy of societal values, then the 
youth culture is the appropriate label for 
this truly rebellious posture. In contrast, 
our approach to the youth culture holds 
that the symbolic components of adolescent 
social life form a relatively coherent sub- 
culture respective of whether its norms 
eventually subvert, reinforce, or have no 
lasting effect upon adult values. Our posi- 
tion rests upon a basic theoretical assump- 
tion: that the cultural categories which 
shape adolescent orientations to their own 
social milieu are largely autonomous inas- 
much as they are embodied in systems of 
meanings whose implications are not im- 
mediately apparent to adults.?° 

The structure of advanced societies gen- 
erates a certain amount of adolescent rebel- 
liousness against adult authority.” But this 


18 Cf. James Coleman, The Adolescent Society 
(New York: Free Press, 1961), and F. Elkin and 
W. Westley, “The Myth of Adolescent Culture,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. XX (1955), 
who have tried to determine whether the norms 
of the youth culture impede or inhibit the socializa- 
tion of adolescents into adult occupational roles. 


1 As subordinate and quite powerless members 
of our society, youth are said to experience social 
and psychological deprivation because of the 
conflicting demands which are placed upon them. 
Viewed as a contraculture, the youth culture evolves 
out of a normative “reaction-formation” to these 
pressures. According to Milton Vinger, “Contra- 
Culture and Subculture,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. XXV (1960), it involves “the creation 
of a series of inverse or counter values (opposed 
to those of the surrounding society) in face of seri- 
ous frustration or conflict” (p. 627). 
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does not mean that opposition to the goals 
of the older generation is the only, or even 
the most important, disjunction between 
adolescent and adult views of social reality. 
Nor is it true that the norms of the youth 
culture derive their subcultural attributes 
from intergenerational conflict. 

In fact, the traditional cycle of intense 
intergenerational conflict followed by recon- 
ciliation when the younger generation takes 
its place in society seems less common to- 
day than in the past. Instead of direct con- 
frontations over the moral validity, the rele- 
vance, and the appropriateness of the other 
generations’ goals and aspirations,?* both 
the older and younger members of this soci- 
ety subscribe to a laissez faire ideology. 
This encourages generational segregation, 
rather than opposition. Keniston notes that 
“another salient fact about young people 
today is a relative lack of rebelliousness 
against their parents or their parent’s gen- 
eration. ... The result is frequently an un- 
stated ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between the 
generations that neither will interfere with 
the other.”** According to one of our in- 
formants, a senior girl: 


(Q) Do you know what adults in this com- 
munity think about various issues? 


* For example, most adults in this community 
are aware of, and many approve of, the fraternity 
and sorority system which operates despite an 
official school ban on such activity. However, if our 
adolescent informants are correct, very few adults 
know why one person is “rushed” and another 
is not. Though many parents seem to want their 
children to succeed in this social world, most adults 
are ignorant of the specific social criteria fraternity 
and sorority youth use to select certain kinds of 
persons for their exclusive social circles. 


#1 See K. Davis, “The Sociology of Parent-Youth 
Conflict,” Social Perspectives on Behavior, ed. 
H. D. Stein and R. A. Cloward (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958). 


See Walter Laquer, Young Germany (New 
York: Basic Books, 1962), for a description of 
youth movements which opposed the prevailing 
ethos of their society in their early stages of de- 
velopment. 


*K. Keniston, “Social Change and Youth in 
America,” Daedalus, XCI (1962), 151-56, italics 
in original. 
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(A) Pd say there is a very small amount of 
contact between the teen-agers and the 
adults because were self-centered, I 
think, and the adults are too. We think 
‘Pll leave them alone,’ and they do too. 


Our informants almost instinctively 
measured their own worth against the 
standards of the youth culture, And the 
cardinal concerns of the youth culture are 
in those domains over which they exercise 
direct control: friendships, relations with 
the opposite sex, and various types of ex- 
pressive activities. This sort of partial cul- 
tural isolation is reinforced by the paucity 
of enduring intergenerational contacts out- 
side of formal socializing agencies, such as 
the school and family.24 Thus most of the 
adolescents we have observed accept a so- 
cially imposed hiatus in their life cycle, re- 
gardless of whether they are eager, reluc- 
tant, or uninterested in becoming an adult; 
and most of them assume that only their 
peers can truly understand those kinds of 
interpersonal accomplishments and failures 
which make their lives in the adolescent 
world either gratifying or mortifying. 

Open intergenerational conflict in this 
community revolves around the question of 
how much control adults rightfully can 
exercise over adolescents.2° Both sides in 
these disputes agree that intrusion into pri- 


*% See F. Musgrove, Youth and the Social Order 
(Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1965), 
for an interesting historical perspective on the pres- 
ent separation of the generations. 


3 According to the data collected by Henry Mc- 
Kay for the Institute for Juvenile Research, this 
area, in the 35-year period from 1927 to 1962, had 
the lowest mean delinquency rate in the city (these 
rates are based upon official Juvenile Court cases). 
However, this low rate of delinquency should not 
be interpreted as evidence of a complete lack of 
intergenerational conflict. We have observed that 
behavior which slightly violates adult norms, such 
as surreptitiously playing poker for high stakes or 
putting a fraternity picture in the school annual 
(fraternities and sororities are forbidden), is often 
sufficient to demonstrate one’s autonomy vis-à-vis 
adult controls. Since the tolerance of deviant youth 
behavior in the community is small, one can 
establish one’s autonomy through relatively minor 
acts of defiance of adult authority. 
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vate generational matters is generally un- 
warranted, for example, adults usually 
allow adolescents to arrange their own so- 
cial affairs. The issue, then, concerns the 
definition of those aspects of adolescent be- 
havior which are legitimately public and 
hence subject to adult control. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADULT 
VALUES AND YOUTH NORMS 


In our study of this upper-middle-class 
urban community,?® we found that these 
adolescents successfully internalized adult 
occupational goals. None of our informants 
questioned the notion that a high school 
diploma was a minimal requirement for 
even a half-decent job, and comparatively 
few students in the local high school 
dropped out before graduation. Most of 
these adolescents intended to go to college, 
and many of them worked reasonably hard 
to get good grades. They wanted a college 
degree because they felt it would help them 
get the professional job or husband which 
insures a middle-class way of life. However, 
very few of these adolescents, even the best 
students, had marked intellectual or schol- 
arly interests. In short, we discovered that 
adolescent conceptions of the validity of 
adult roles and values are, at least, largely 
independent of the standards they use to 


The community we studied is located in a 
large midwestern city and has a population of ap- 
proximately 25,000. It has most of the socioeco- 
nomic characteristics commonly associated with 
upper-middle-class residential areas. Since it may 
be useful to compare this community to the city as 
a whole, the figures for the latter will be given 
in parentheses; and the figures for both will be 
given in approximate percentages. According to 
data from the 1960 Census, the median family 
income in this community was $11,000 ($6,700). 
Only 5 per cent (14 per cent) of the families 
earned less than $3,000 a year, and 58 per cent (21 
per cent) had an income of $10,000 a year or more. 
Eighty-six per cent (24 per cent) of the families 
lived in single-dwelling units, and of these 82 per 
cent (33 per cent) were owned by the occupants. 
For this population the median number of years 
of education was almost 13 (10), and 21 per cent 
(6 per cent) had four years of college or more. 
Seventy-two per.cent (37 per cent) of this popula- 
tion held white-collar jobs. 
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estimate the relative excellence of their 
peers.?7 

The youth culture in this area is not com- 
pletely oblivious to an individual’s poten- 
tial capacity to assume his adult roles. But, 
as far as his peers are concerned, his suc- 
cess or failure in the academic system of 
the high school (i.e., his grades) is a rela- 
tively minor component of his social iden- 
tity, although very negative connotations 
are associated with the status of a “brain” 
—a person who devotes all his energies to 
getting high marks. Our informants usually 
call such a person “twinky,” which implies 
that his demeanor manifests an underlying 
effeminacy. The choice of a term which 
connotes less-than-manly behavior follows 
a peculiarly subcultural logic. The stand- 
ards of the youth culture are focused on 
those sorts of behaviors which its members 
think reflect one’s sex-role identity. Their 
judgments of personal worth are closely 
linked to general conceptions of those at- 
tributes and performances which are 
thought to reveal a person’s masculinity or 
femininity. For boys, the crucial external 
signs of inner manhood are physical 
strength, athletic talent, courage in the face 
of aggression, a willingness to defend one’s 
honor at all costs, and sexual and drinking 
prowess. According to girls, the most ad- 
mirable feminine traits are physical attrac- 
tiveness, personal vivacity, and the ability 
to delicately manipulate various sorts of in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

As a cultural system, the youth culture 


7 In “Values and Gang Delinquency: A Study 
of Street-Corner Groups,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LXIX (1963), R. A. Gordon, J. E. 
Short, D. S. Cartwright, and F. L. Strodtbeck report 
that even the most socially disadvantaged, delin- 
quent youth not only evaluate a middle-class way 
of life very highly but that they also see the 
conventional path to this end—saving, working 
at a steady job, and education—as a legitimate, 
although not always realistic, way to attain a re- 
spectable adult status. Yet, as Short, op. cit., points 
out, these adolescents do not use these values to 
regulate peer-group life. Similarly, it is wrong to 
infer that, just because middle-class adolescents 
are even less ambivalent about adult values, these 
standards determine the norms of their peer groups. 
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in this area consists of those norms, life 
styles, and ideals which are intimately asso- 
ciated with a variant, age-graded system of 
cultural meanings. Of course, the youth 
culture does not emerge out of a cultural 
vacuum. Adolescent social patterns obvious- 
ly are based upon adult conceptions of the 
desirable types of social relationships and 
upon adult images of personal virtue. Ado- 
lescents, however, do not slavishly copy 
these general cultural norms. The youth 
culture experiments with and elaborates on 
some of the partially unrealized or alterna- 
tive possibilities in the adult moral order. 
This is particularly true in the interper- 
sonal realm: Adolescents distinguish various 
kinds and degrees of trust among friends. 
Our informants habitually discriminate 
among “good,” “best,” and “casual” 
friends. One informant distinguished among 
these types of friends in the following 
terms: 


(Q) What are some of the things you ex- 
pect of a friend? 

(A) When you leave [a group], when you 
walk out, they don’t all of a sudden 
start stabbing knives in your back. It all 
depends upon the degree of friendship 
you want [in response to the question]. 
What are the various degrees of friend- 
ship? 
With some girls you just have a casual 
friendship, and she’s got her friends and 
I’ve got mine, but we'll sit down and 
talk. Then like the girls in my club, we 
are pretty good friends. We know who 
we are going out with. With the casual 
friend you don’t sit and talk about your 
boyfriend to them. I have one best 
friend, 

Are there certain things you share with 

a best friend that you don’t share with 

a fellow club member [i.e., a “pretty good 

friend” |? 

(A) You talk about your boyfriends if you 
had an argument, but you wouldn’t tell 
them personal things [i.e., to a “pretty 
good friend”]. I could tell my best friend 
anything, and she wouldn’t think badly 
of you. You don’t have to worry that, 
will she tell anybody else? While the 
members of my club, I expect them not 


(Q) 
(A) 


(Q) 


+ 
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to stab knives in my back when I leave, 
but my best friend, if someone else does, 
I expect her to stand up for me. My 
club members, I wouldn't expect them 
to stand up for me. 


From a comparative point of view, then, 
the differences among the cultural categories 
which shape adult and adolescent orienta- 
tions to some social situations are admitted- 
ly slight. Nevertheless, and this is the im- 
portant point, the differences between adult 
standards of personal worth and the mean- 
ing of adolescent status terms are great 
enough to sustain an independent adoles- 
cent status system. The multitude of dis- 
crete norms which regulate a person’s rela- 
tions with his peers are integrated into a 
meaningful system of action by distinctive- 
ly adolescent conceptions of personal worth. 
The cultural core of the adolescent social 
system is formed by the meanings of ado- 
lescent status terms and prestige categories. 
An adolescent’s estimation of his own inter- 
personal competence depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon whether the particular terms his 
peers use to describe his status have lauda- 
tory or pejorative connotations, These 
terms indicate whether he is able convinc- 
ingly to present a “cool” self-image in high- 
ly competitive social contexts. 


THE MEANING OF KEY STATUS TERMS 


The adolescents in this community do not 
see their status system as a perfectly linear, 
clearly defined series of hierarchically ar- 
ranged status positions. Rather, they per- 
ceive it as a set of ranked, slightly am- 
biguous prestige categories which are in- 
ternally differentiated. This status system 
is structured along two dimensions. First, 
there are horizontal social strata defined 
by differentially evaluated life styles, that 
is, modes of dress, speech, and interpersonal 
demeanor. In general, our informants per- 
ceive two salient life styles which they refer 
to as “hoody” and “socie.” However, we see 
another way of life which lacks an explicit 
folk designation, though most of our in- 
formants distinguish it from “socie” and 
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“hoody” styles. For the lack of a better 
term, we call this the conventional way of 
life. It is an essentially residual category 
which includes all those patterns which are 
neither clearly “socie” nor “hoody.” 

The dominant values institutionalized in 
the status system of the local high school 
are those held by the majority of the upper- 
middle-class segment of this youthful popu- 
lation (the high school draws students from 
a stable working- and lower-middle-class 
community as well as from our upper-mid- 
dle-class area).?8 Consequently, most ado- 
lescents in this area perceive the “socies” as 
the top stratum of this prestige system. 
Since “hoody” and “socie” youth do not 
agree about who has the most valuable way 
of life (e.g., our “hoody” informants tell us 
that “socies” are hypocrites, etc.), an indi- 
vidual’s estimation of his own status de- 
pends, in part, upon his particular adoles- 
cent reference group. From an observer’s 
point of view, the “hoody” adolescents have 
evolved a truly independent style of life. 
Nevertheless, our “hoody” informants see 
their own life style as at least a partly 
antagonistic response to “socie” values and 
material advantages. “Hoody” adolescents, 
by and large, refuse to and often cannot 
financially afford to compete with “‘socies” 
on the latter’s terms, and they feel that 
their mode of life is not accorded general 
esteem in this system. Those who adopt 
what we have called a conventional way of 
life gain some social recognition only to the 
extent to which they can imitate “socie” 
patterns. 

The vertical component of this status 
system locates an individual’s rank within 


In numerical terms, this upper-middle-class 
group does not constitute a majority of this school 
population. Yet, through the fraternity and sorori- 
ty system which it dominates and through less 
overtly stratified, adult-sponsored youth groups 
which it co-opts as a recruiting ground, these 
adolescents control both the formal (e.g., the cheer- 
leaders at this high school are not only restricted 
to sorority girls but to the members of one sorori- 
ty) and informal activity systems which emerge 
out of school associations but which are definitely 
not confined to this location. 
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one of these horizontal strata. As far as we 
can ascertain, a person’s rank is a function 
of how well he is known by the other mem- 
bers of his stratum, and this, in turn, seems 
closely related to his ability to conspicuous- 
ly live up to its standards of excellence. This 
vertical dimension, then, is quantitative 
rather than qualitative and refers to what 
our informants mean when they say some- 


one is more or less “popular.” Since public 


renown is a basic value in the “socie” world, 
those who achieve fame are called “elites.” 
This, however, says nothing about their 
commitment to one of the various substyles 
available to the members of this stratum. 
Although all our informants subscribe to a 
highly egalitarian social ideology (no one 
is inherently better than anyone else), 
“hoody” adolescents take it very seriously. 
Though many of our “hoody” informants 
admitted that certain persons in their social 
circle are more “popular” than others, they 
have no term which designates high posi- 
tion. 

An adolescent’s socioeconomic status cer- 
tainly affects his ability to assimilate “so- 
cie” styles. Nevertheless, the decisive factor 
is his ability to act in terms of these stand- 
ards whatever his family background. In 
other words, an adolescent’s status identity 
is created by his overt commitment to an 
adolescent life style.2® Some of our lower- 
middle- and stable working-class informants 
are among the most influential “socies,” 
while a few of our informants from upper- 
middle-class homes are labeled “hoods” by 
their peers. “Socies” tend to associate 
“hoody” life styles with very stereotyped 

2 Most of the adolescents who fall into the con- 
ventional category seem more oriented to “socie” 
than “hoody” dress styles, and some have attempted 
and failed to join “socie” groups. In contrast to 
“socies” and “hoods,” conyentionals have a life 
style which does not appear to involve a code 
of honor vis-a-vis other groups. Conventionals, 
however, tend to define the local social system 
in terms of what all its members perceive as polar, 
antagonistic social categories, i.e., “socie” and 
“hoody.” Hence conventionals are difficult to place 
unambiguously in the status system and lack 


the definite social identities ascribed to “socies” and 
“hoods.” 
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conceptions of the attitudes and aspirations 
which distinguish the lower and middle 
classes. For instance, even those “socie” in- 
formants from stable working- and lower- 
middle-class families, repeatedly tell us that 
“hoods” are the sort of people who do not 
care about their grades, about school activi- 
ties, about their personal appearance, about 
morals, etc. In essence, they believe that 
the “hoods” incorporate what they think is 
the critical lower-class social-psychological 
attribute—a complete lack of interest in 
“bettering oneself.” 

At this point, we should note that there 
are alternate terms for these status cate- 
gories; for example, the words “socie” and 
“socialite” are used interchangeably. Also, 
certain status terms change over time. For 
instance, many of our informants feel that 
it is more “in” to use the term “mellow” in 
those contexts where they formerly used the 
term “cool,” but they also agree that these 
terms have the same meanings. Status 
terms also take on special meanings ac- 
cording to the structural position of the 
speaker. Thus, a “socie” speaker will use 
the: term “hoods” interchangeably with 
“sreasers,” “scraggs,” etc; all of these 
terms have very derogatory implications. 
Similarly, “hoods” use the terms “snob” 
and “stuck-up” as synonyms for “socie.” 

“Hoods” and “socies” very rarely use 
these terms to describe themselves but al- 
most obsessively use them to describe each 
other. It is difficult for adults to appreciate 
the discrepancy between the adolescent 
meaning of a term like “hoody” and its 
conventional referents, that is, to delin- 
quents. For example, one of our most artic- 
ulate informants belongs to the “hoody” 
stratum, and she accepts this designation 
insofar as she defines her own personal 
style as one which consistently opposes 
“socie” styles. Yet adults would not ordi- 
narily call her “hoody” because she takes a 
college mathematics course in her spare 
time and participates in a tutoring project 
for culturally deprived children. 

These status terms do not refer directly 
to bounded social units which have a clear- 
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ly demarcated membership. Yet member- 
ship in certain cliques, clubs, fraternities, 
and sororities makes it very likely that a 
person will be considered a “‘socie” by his 
peers. The precise meaning of these terms, 
however, cannot be understood apart from 
the nature of the youth culture in an upper- 
middle-class community. Here adolescents 
have a dual orientation to the standards of 
the youth culture and to the values of the 
adult world.*° 

The adult world is represented by the 
achievement orientation of the high school. 
Our “socie” informants claim that this 
stratum is divided into the “clean-cut” or 
“all-around” and the “hoody-socie” seg- 
ments, The “clean-cut socies” stress role 
performances which are explicitly linked to 
the school’s activity system. They usually 
do well in team sports, get fairly good but 
not necessarily high grades, and most im- 
portantly, know how to get along with their 
teachers and classmates—they are very “so- 
ciable.”4 In fact, it seems that part of a 
non-“socie” social identity Involves the be- 
lief that one does not have enough social 
skill and organizational ability to give a 
“swinging” or “cool” affair, and non-“so- 
cie”? social gatherings generally reinforce 
this self-fulfilling prophecy. 

“Clean-cut socies” must also realize the 
“cool” patterns of adolescent social life. 
They must succeed in the intense competi- 
tion for dates with high-status persons; the 
social circle from which a person selects his 
_ dating partners partially establishes his or 
her standing in the larger social system. 
After the second year of high school, “‘so- 
cie? boys must be “conditioned” drinkers, 
which means not getting prematurely or 
obnoxiously inebriated in social situations. 
Sexually, “socie” boys must “make out” 


2N. Riley, J. Riley, and M. More, “Adolescent 
Values and the Riesman Typology: An Empirical 
Analysis,” Culture and Social Character, ed. Sey- 
mour M. Lipset and Leo Lowenthal (Glencoe, IH.: 
Free Press, 1962), found this same dual orienta- 
tion to parental and peer-group standards. Also 
see C. V. Brittian, “Adolescent Choices and Peer 
Cross Pressures,’ American Sociological Review 
Vol. XXTIT (June, 1963). 
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and thereby provide some concrete evidence 
for their frequent and exaggerated boasts 
about their sexual prowess. 

For these boys, drinking and dating are 
the definitive areas in which one’s manhood 
is tested and proven. They talk a great deal 
about and admire toughness but studiously 
avoid situations where they might have to 
fight. Buying liquor or beer in a store is 
viewed as a potential threat to their image 
as autonomous “men,” and, conversely, it is 
seen as a challenge which, if handled 
properly, can add greatly to one’s stature in 
the group. As our informants perceive it, 
buying beer in a bar or package store is a 
battleground reserved only for the coura- 
geous: the risks to one’s self-esteem are 
great. If a boy reveals that he is afraid to 
show a false identification card or otherwise 
bluff his way through demands that he prove 
his age, then he loses considerable face with- 
in his peer group. But if he stands his ground 
when accused of being under age and does 
not give in to his desire to flee the situation, 
then he proves that he has “guts” regard- 
less of whether the store ultimately sells 
him the beer. Our informants tell us that it 


a Being “sociable” often means that a person 
is able to articulate previously unconnected persons 
or cliques into larger and sometimes bounded social 
networks, This trait, in turn, is closely related to 
a person’s standing in the “socie” world. For 
example, one of our informants who actively as- 
pired to this stratum told us that part of her lack 
of success was due to her inability to bring her 
various, disparate friendship groups together. She 
sat in the middle of the lunch table between these 
two groups but could not promote social intercourse 
between them and felt marginal to both. However, 
another informant, who lacked the usual physi- 
cal attributes of a “socie” girl, was an “elite” 
largely because she could not only integrate sepa- 
rate dyads into larger friendship networks, but 
could then combine these networks into a named 
group whose membership was drawn from both the 
sorority world and from those girls who were 
by and large sorority “material” but who were 
excluded by the “blackball’? system—one vote 
against a prospective member was enough to re- 
ject her. This girl provided the rationale, the occa- 
sions (e.g., “hen parties”), and most importantly, 
the contacts which enabled some girls to validate 
their status in the larger social system through 
membership in this group. 
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is crucial not to “lose your cool” in these 
situations, and anyone who fails to rise to 
the occasion has his claims to “coolness” 
ruthlessly deflated by his peers. 

Girls prove their worth in a more con- 
tracted arena. They must attract many 
high-status boys as dates, and to do so they 
must occasionally engage in rather intense 
petting without endangering their ‘‘reputa- 
tions.” While their prestige depends partly 
on the status their presence bestows upon 
their dating partners, it can be compro- 
mised if they give sexual favors to all who 
request them. 

The “socies” (our informants usually 
employ the term “socie” and qualify it 
when they want to refer to those who ad- 
here to the “clean-cut” or “hoody” variant) 
fully realize the adolescent dimensions of 
this social system. Though a member of the 
“clean-cut socies” adopts many “cool” pat- 
terns, he never relinquishes his commitment 
to adult standards of accomplishment. On 
the other hand, the ‘hoody-socies” devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to adolescent 
conceptions of excellence. They are the 
most enthusiastic fraternity and sorority 
members and are not usually very inter- 
ested in academic pursuits. Instead they 
spend a good deal of time and energy sys- 
tematically refining their dating and drink- 
ing techniques. And they are the avant- 
garde leaders in musical tastes, dress styles, 
etc. 

The “hoods” and the “hoody-socies” 
should not be confused. The latter represent 
the furthest an adolescent in the “socie” 
stratum can move away from adult values 
without openly rejecting them, that is, they 
rarely openly defy adult authority in acts 
of serious delinquency, and, unlike some of 
the “hoods,” they rarely drop out of high 
school before graduation. 

“Socies” have developed a special set of 
status terms which distinguish various so- 
cial segments among those who occupy the 
lower orders of the status system. These 
terms have depreciatory connotations be- 
cause they imply that these social types are 
represented by persons with morally defec- 
tive or socially underdeveloped personali- 
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ties. From the “socie? perspective, the 
“hoods” belong to the more encompassing 
social category of “out-of-its.” One inform- 
ant described the “out-of-its” as follows: 
“They’re misfits; they’re insecure, they 
don’t think they’re cute enough, or they’re 
awkward, or they have a lisp or some- 
thing.” This is a heterogeneous category; 
here one finds the rebels, the retarded or 
slow learners, the intellectuals, and anyone 
else who is deviant from the point of view 
of the prestige criteria which define this 
status system. 

“Socies” also perceive another category 
of persons who are not attached to or even 
loosely associated with “‘socie” cliques and 
yet who do not fit into the “out-of-its.” 
Some of our “socie” informants call them 
the “others,” and they are just ordinary 
students who are not distinguished by some 
success or blatant failure in the adolescent 
social system. One student described the 
“others” in this way: “Some of them may 
not come out of their shell until they get to 
college, and they may find a group whether 
it’s intellectual or social. These kids will 
usually gravitate toward getting the higher 
grades—some don’t concentrate on any- 
thing at all. They just go along and get by 
in school and don’t join activities, but just 
sit home and watch television all the time.” 
The derogatory implications associated 
with the term “others” do not simply derive 
from exclusion from “socie” social circles: 
It means that a person has no definite social 
identity in this social system. As far as “‘so- 
cies” are concerned, these people are face- 
less because they are not demonstrably 
attached to a discernible adolescent style. 
As one of our informants put it, “others” 
are people you do not notice or know any- 
thing about unless you happened to go to 
elementary school with them. 

As we have seen, the process of status 
attribution is quite complex and does not 
result simply from objective talents and 
characteristics, for example, a boy’s athletic 
ability, a girl’s physical attractiveness, etc. 
Thus, an individual must take the esteem 
he has gained in a variety of contexts and 
transform this diffuse prestige into a sub- 
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culturally validated image of the successful 
adolescent. He must present himself as 
“cool,” and our informants tell us that if a 
person truly believes he is “cool” he gen- 
erally acts “cool,” In other words, concrete 
achievement buttresses the crucial mode of 
presentation of self in the adolescent sub- 
culture, and zt is this self-image and not the 
concrete role performance which ultimately 
interests adolescents. Confidence about 
one’s essential masculinity or femininity 
and the ability to manifest this in smooth 
performances in many spheres is the essence 
of high status in this social system. 

One might expect a normative shift to- 
ward adult success standards over time in a 
youthful population largely oriented to col- 
lege. But as an adolescent progresses 
through high school he discovers that the 
tension between adult and adolescent pat- 
terns increases rather than decreases. By 
the final year of high school the social cate- 
gory of the “clean-cut socies” has very few 
members. Those who cling to “clean-cut” 
patterns and hence are not trying to be 
“cool” no longer dominate the status sys- 
tem. In fact, those “clean-cut socies” who 
do not perceive this shift toward “cool” 
patterns are called “milk and cookies boys” 
and rapidly descend in the status system. 
One informant described what happened to 
a fraternity which did not make the shift to 
the “socie” patterns: “The Lambdas aren’t 
well liked now because the Lambdas don’t 
drink, and the other kids are all getting to 
drink, and they [the Lambdas] are not that 
well liked anymore because they look down 
upon it [drinking]. So now if you want so- 
cial prestige with the kids, you wouldn’t 
dare mention the Lambdas.” The former 
members of the “clean-cut socies” who re- 
tain their social supremacy do so by ap- 
pearing to adhere to responsible adult 
standards while, at the same time, actively 
participating in covert adolescent patterns. 


CULTURAL SOURCES OF INTEGRATION 
IN THE YOUTH CULTURE 


Every cultural system has internal 
normative inconsistencies. In this section, 
we will show how certain cultural categories 
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partially resolve some of the paradoxical or 
contradictory behavioral implications of the 
norms which govern dating. “Cute” and 
“cool” are prestigeful terms in this system, 
and an “elite” girl should be both. Girls see 
these as consistent personal attributes when 
they refer to the norms which regulate the 
ways in which a person achieves pre-emi- 
nence in the prestige system. But when 
girls talk about the ideal norms which 
should control relationships between mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, these two terms 
assume partly antagonistic meanings. 

Both our male and female informants de- 
fine a “cute” girl as a person who exudes a 
certain kind of sexual attractiveness but 
who does not demonstrate her sexual supe- 
riority in intercourse. In fact, if it is widely 
known that a high-status girl has had sex- 
ual intercourse, she very likely will be 
dropped from the “elite” circles even if she 
did not get pregnant. Yet, if she is “cool,” 
a girl must be quite adept in the dating sys- 
tem. This means that she must “make out” 
with a comparatively large number of boys 
without, on the other hand, being “made.” 
She must allow herself to reach a relatively 
high level of sexual excitement and inti- 
macy without giving into what are de- 
scribed as persistent demands for greater 
sexual favors. Consequently, if a girl is 
considered both “cool” and “cute” by her 
age mates, she must not only be physically 
attractive but also confidently manage the 
sexual self-aggrandizement which marks 
these temporary unions. 

So far, “cuteness” and “coolness” are 
somewhat different but essentially comple- 
mentary social categories. But girls have 
their own moral standards which form part 
of the meaning of these terms. When the 
social context is restricted to feminine inter- 
ests and when the norms of proper behavior 
vis-a-vis males are at issue, “cool” and 
“cute” become partly contradictory cate- 
gories. 

Adolescent girls in this community dis- 
cuss the motives and the norms which 
should govern dating in terms of “good 
clean fun.” A good dating partner should be 
companionable, have similar interests, and 
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should be a sympathetic and lively person. 
In this context, the “cute” girl is viewed as 
the friendly, “all-American girl’ whom 
everyone likes and admires, She is viva- 
cious, attractive, and, above all, not overly 
interested in the leverage’ one can obtain 
over boys through the judicious allocation 
of her affections. In short, she is a very 
wholesome girl. However, this category of 
the “all-American girl” quickly drops out 
of the picture when the girls talk about the 
realities of the power struggle which almost 
invariably accompanies dating. Incidental- 
ly, “going steady” is an institutionalized 
way of emphasizing the solidarity rather 
than the individualism of dating oriented 
to the status system. But among “elites” 
the dominant concern of who is going to 
control the relationship—all of our inform- 
ants were convinced that long-term dating 
was an intrinsically asymmetrical relation- 
ship and were afraid that their peers would 
see them as the subordinate partner®*—al- 
most inevitably leads to its dissolution in a 
relatively short time. One girl viewed dating 
as follows: 


(Q) You see this [dating] as pretty much of 
a game of strategy? 

(A) Definitely! It’s one of the most fun 
games around too. Because you never 
know what’s going to happen. ... It’s up 
to you. There are no rules really. There 
might be a couple of rules that you take 
for granted, but basically.... 

(Q) Like what [rules]? 

(A) Well, not to do anything really nasty. 
Like go out with his best friend—break 
a date with him and go out with his best 
friend or something like that. Nothing 
really drastic, but aside from that there 
aren’t too many rules, and you've just 
always got to make sure that you’re on 
top, that you’re winning because other- 
wise if you’re not winning you're losing 
and there’s no tie. So you always make 
sure you're winning. 


22 Many of our male informants expressed what 
seemed to us an almost pathological fear of be- 
ing “pussy whipped,” but we shall let psychoana- 
lysts reveal the psychological implications of this 
term. 
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According to ideal feminine norms, real 
sex, as distinguished from the “good-night 
kiss,” is out of place, undesirable, and, in 
some sense, morally wrong on a good date. 
The feminine vision of a romantic relation- 
ship holds that a date should come from 
mutual concern with the other partner’s 
true or inner qualities. As even a cursory 
glance at love comics and true romance 
magazines will attest female ideology main- 
tains that it is possible to appreciate the 
true worth of another person only if one is 
willing to rise above the ordinary trivial ab- 
sorption in the competitive aspects of cross- 
sex relations, that is, with the other person’s 
physical appearance, with his or her super- 
ficial manners (usually with their sophisti- 
cation or lack of it), with the other person’s 
prestige value (whether one’s peers think 
he.or she is “cool”), etc. 

In light of these norms, “coolness,” 
which is manifest in an attachment to 
“making out,” is apparently incompatible 
with purely feminine conceptions of “cute- 
ness.” Thus, when girls talk solely in terms 
of their own moral standards, the “cute” 
girl is defined less by reference to her physi- 


cal attractiveness than by her attractive 


“personality.” Nevertheless, if a “cute” girl 
is to retain or achieve a position among the 
“elite” of the adolescent social system, she 
must attract high-status boys. How, then, 
does she retain her image of “cuteness”? and 
the esteem that goes with it in the eyes of 
her girlfriends if she must also engage in a 
wide range of petting activities with many 
boys? Or, to phrase this in motivational 
terms, how does she keep her “cool” orien- 
tation toward sex within the moral bounda- 
ries of the feminine universe? That is, how 
can she participate in a rather promiscuous 
pattern of sexual intimacy with many boys 
and, at the same time, exercise considerable 
control over her sexual encounters? 

This somewhat contradictory pattern of 
normatively encouraged sexual promiscuity 
and restraint is resolved by a higher-order 
cultural category. This category defines the 
sexual nature of boys in both cognitive and 
evaluative terms. Our girl informants tell 
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us that boys “naturally” try to “get all they 
can” sexually because boys are born with 
uncontrollable sexual urges.?? One girl dis- 
cussed the issue in the following terms: 


(Q). Whose responsibility is it [regarding how 
far things go sexually on a date]? 

(A) The girls. I mean because guys can’t 
help it. I mean they are born that way, 
but then girls get carried away because 
guys can’t help themselves and girls can. 
To a point, but once past that point 
there’s no hope. 

(Q) Are all guys like this or just particular 
guys? 

(A) Some guys would get as far as they could 
get, just for kicks, but there are other 
boys who are just as nice as they can 
be, but any boy who likes a girl enough 
.. . I don’t think he would do it in- 
tentionally to hurt her, but just can’t 
help to get as far as he can get. I don’t 
think even the nicest guy can help being 
that way. 


In terms of dating norms, girls say that 
it is their responsibility both to satisfy part 
of this inborn male desire for continual 
sexual satisfaction and to keep the situation 
from getting out of hand. Though girls ad- 
mit that they also have strong sexual feel- 
ings, they agree that they and not the boys 
are capable of rational control, of setting 
limits.24 Thus, girls claim that nature has 
burdened them with the responsibility of 
keeping petting relationships within the 
prescribed moral limits. In a basic sense, 
girls see boys as morally defective—or, if 
not as morally defective, at least as morally 


2 The Ngulu, by way of contrast, are convinced 
that women are born sexually insatisfiable (see 
T. Beidelman, “Pig (Gulwe): An Essay on Ngulu 
Sexual Symbolism and Ceremony,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. XX (1964). 


% For a long time we were puzzled about the 
reasons why one of our informants was systemati- 
cally excluded from the girls’ group mentioned 
above. Our other informants in this group told us, 
at first, that her clinical attitudes toward sex 
repulsed them, but upon reflection they admitted 
that they too collectively discussed: sex in a similar 
manner. Upon further investigation, we found that 
this girl revealed her desire for sex, she “needed it,” 
and hence she violated these norms. 
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immature. Boys are said to be simply in- 
capable of realistically assessing the nega- 
tive consequences of giving free rein to 
sexual impulses in a dating situation. And, 
from what we have been able to observe, 
boys often fulfil these cultural expectations 
which have been phrased in such biological 
terms. 

Although success in dating seems super- 
ficially completely tied to ascriptive cri- 
terla, there are important performance as- 
pects to dating. Female competence is cul- 
turally defined as the ability to manipulate 
the sexual component of dating relation- 
ships to one’s own advantage. Some girls 
have told us about a technique of “dump- 
ing” which they use to entice boys and yet 
keep them in a dependent position, never 
certain of whether they will be abandoned 
for a more attractive partner. One girl de- 
scribed her dating relationship in the fol- 
lowing way: 


Like when Jim and I first started dating, we 
got along just fine. Then I started to dump 
on him, being a little snotty once in a while 
and stuff like this. Then I decided to be nice 
because it would be nice to be nice for a 
while, just as a change. Then I figured if he 
was so nice to me when I was dumping on him, 
just think if I was nice to him, he would 
really be nice to me. Well then he decided 
that wasn’t such a hot idea [and] that he 
would start dumping on me which I didn’t 
think was such a good idea either. So when 
he started dumping on me, I just decided to 
give him the shaft. 


One of the latent and unintended conse- 
quences of this dating system is the wide- 
spread fear among “popular” girls that 
they are being exploited by the boys. A 
“popular” girl often feels that if she be- 
comes too attached to a boy he may, in 
reality, be dating her only for the prestige 
which comes from being in the company of 
a “cool” and “cute” girl or, what is worse, 
he may play upon her romantic proclivities 
to seduce her. 

Incidentally, we have found that many 
of the girls who “fall in love with” a popu- 
lar entertainer, such as one of the Beatles 
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(an English singing group), are often mar- 
ginal in a very special way. They may have 
all the prerequisites for success in the dat- 
ing system; they are often physically at- 
tractive and personable. But these girls re- 
ject the hostility and exploitation inherent 
in the dating system and prefer an imagi- 
nary but romantically perfect relationship 
with these remote figures. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we do not hold that the 
youth subculture is a closed normative sys- 
tem. The normative integrity, coherence, 
and identity of a subculture is not always 
based upon estrangement from the larger 
culture nor does it always reside in social 
organizations which resist integration into 
the larger society. On the other hand, in a 
discussion of the reality of the youth cul- 
ture, Berger declares that subcultures must 
not only have “relatively distinctive styles 
of life, but styles of life which are to a great 
extent self-generated, autonomous, having 
institutional and territorial resources capa- 
ble of sustaining it in crisis and insulating 
it from pressures from without.”8> In our 
opinion, this limits the concept of a subcul- 
ture to very special, and possibly almost 
non-existent, cases of cultural differentia- 
tion in this society. The high degree of in- 
terdependence of functionally differentiated 
subsystems in this society makes it unlike- 
ly that many subcultures will fulfil all of 
Berger’s stringent prerequisites. 

In contrast to Berger’s strictures, we pro- 
pose a more catholic and perhaps more 
fruitful view of a subculture. Rather, we 
suggest that the core of the youth culture 
resides in its distinctive evaluative stand- 
ards. They endow the adolescent status 
terminology (and thus the social cate- 
gories through which the members of this 
age-grade orient themselves to their peers) 
with qualities and attributes which do not 
dominate adult status judgments. Here we 
follow Anselm Strauss’s view of the connec- 
tion between social categories linked to a 
person’s position in age and other societal 


3 Berger, op. cit., p. 396. 
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structures and the ways in which people 
perceive social reality: 

These changes in conceptual level involve, 
of course, changes in behavior, since behavior 
is not separate from classifying. Shifts in con- 
cept connote shifts in perceiving, remembering 
and valuing—in short, radical changes in action 
and person. . . . Terminological shifts neces- 
sitate, but also signalize new evaluations: of 
self and others, of events, acts and objects; 
and the transformation of perception is irre- 
versible; once having changed, there is no go- 
ing back. One can look back, but he can evalu- 
ate only from his new status.36 


From our point of view, then, the mem- 
bers of a subculture can be integrated into 
basic societal institutions even though their 
definitions of ordinary social situations are 
predicated upon a special set of cultural 
meanings, Consequently, the crucial crite- 
rion for the identification of a youth sub- 
culture is whether its norms provide its 
members with a distinctive world view, a 
style of life, and the standards against 
which they can measure their own worth. 
Here again it is worthwhile to quote Strauss 
on age-graded perceptions of the world: 
“But the world is different for persons of 
different age and generation even if they 
share in common sex, class, and nationality, 
and occupation.”?? 

Finally, our approach emphasizes the ele- 
ment of free cultural play in the genesis of 
the youth culture. Of course, we do not 
deny that the typical psychological and role 
problems of this age-grade provide the raw 
materials out of which youth culture is 
built. But we do point to the ways in which 
the meanings inherent in this adolescent 
normative order transcend the requirements 
of simple adjustment to these exigencies. In 
other words, these adolescent cultural in- 
ventions and innovations impose a discern- 
ible order upon the crises and dilemmas of 
adolescence. 
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Alienation in the Ghetto’ 


Bonnie Bullough 


ABSTRACT 


Two samples of middle-class Negro subjects were investigated, one group living within the traditional 
Negro ghetto areas and the other living in a predominantly white suburban area. The integrated sub- 
jects expressed fewer feelings of alienation; they felt less powerless and scored lower on the anomia scale, 
They tended also to orient themselves toward the mainstream of society rather than just the segregated 
institutions of the Negro subculture. It is argued that in the ghetto alienation takes on a circular charac- 
teristic; it not only is a product of ghetto living but helps keep people locked in the traditional residential 


pattern. 


Thirty years ago Chicago sociologists de- 
scribed the pattern of the urban Negro ghet- 
to. The center of the “black belt” was occu- 
pied by the new arrivals to the city who 
were often unskilled and unemployed. The 
more successful and better-educated resi- 
dents tended to move further out toward 
the periphery of the area; occasionally they 
even moved a short distance beyond the 
concentrated Negro area, so that there were 
neighborhoods which were temporarily in- 
tegrated as the ghetto expanded.” In spite 
of the current revolutionary drive for inte- 
gration, this over-all pattern has not 
changed much in the large cities of the 
North and West. Even in the sixteen states 
that have laws making discrimination in 
housing illegal there has been no massive 
movement toward residential desegrega- 
tion.’ 


*T am indebted to Melvin Seeman for advice and 
help in all stages of the research and in preparation 
of this manuscript. Computing assistance was ob- 
tained from the Health Sciences Computing facility 
of the University of California, Los Angeles, spon- 
sored by National Institutes of Health grant FR-3. 
I am supported by a U.S. Public Health speciál- 
nurse fellowship. 


7 E. Franklin Frazier, “The Negro Family in Chi- 
cago,” in Ernest Burgess and Donald Bogue (eds.), 
Contributions to Urban Sociology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 404-18. A 
similar pattern was described by St. Clair Drake 
and H. R. Cayton in Black Metropolis (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945), pp. 174-213. 


Recently, however, it has been reported 
that in Boston, Seattle, and Philadelphia 
there are isolated Negro families who have 
moved completely away from the old ghet- 
tos and have settled in previously all white 
areas.* In Los Angeles, where a similar 
movement has taken place, a small but 
growing number of Negro families have 
moved into the previously all white areas 
of the San Fernando Valley. Although ac- 
tually a part of the sprawling city of Los 
Angeles, “the Valley” is separated from the 
older, central portion of the city by the 
Santa Monica mountain range. It is one of 
the fastest growing areas in the country, 
having developed in the last twenty years 
from a few scattered communities to one 
large solidly settled area with almost a 
million inhabitants. Even before the post- 
war building boom it contained one pre- 
dominantly Negro community called Pacoi- 
ma, which reported a Negro population 


3 “How the Fair Housing Laws Are Working,” 
Trends in Housing, IX (November—December, 
1965), 3-4, 7—10. 


*Helen MacGill Hughes and Lewis G. Watts, 
“Portrait of the Self Integrator,” Journal of So- 
cial Issues, XX (April, 1964), 103-15; L. D. North- 
wood and Ernest A. T. Barth, Urban Desegrega- 
tion: Negro Pioneers and Their White Neighbors 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1965); 
and Commission on Human Relations, Some Fac- 
tors Affecting Housing Desegregation (Philadel- 
phia, 1962). 
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of 9,000 in 1960,5 but the remaining 
large expanse of the Valley was until re- 
cently almost “lily white.” It is too soon to 
say whether the movement of these scat- 
tered Negro families in Los Angeles or else- 
where portends future urban integration, 
but such a possibility cannot be discounted. 
In any case these first families, which I 
have called “barrier breakers,” seemed like 
an interesting group of people to study. 

Preliminary investigation of the families 
in Los Angeles who had made this move 
indicated that they tended to be well edu- 
cated and occupationally successful, which 
is consistent with the findings reported in 
the other cities mentioned. Since portions 
of the Los Angeles ghetto also contain 
areas in which there are many well edu- 
cated and successful Negroes, it was rea- 
soned that socioeconomic status was not the 
only factor that determined who would be 
able to break through the barriers o? hous- 
ing discrimination. The problem for re- 
search, then, was to determine some of the 
social-psychological characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the barrier breakers from other 
middle-class Negroes. 

The main theoretical framework used to 
investigate the social psychological barriers 
to integration was an alienation one. Alien- 
ation would seem to be particularly impor- 
tant since it has been mentioned as an as- 
pect of ghetto life by many writers, both 
popular and scholarly. The alienation of 

5 Marchia Meeker and Joan Harris, Background 
for Planning (Los Angeles: Research Department, 
Welfare Planning Council, Report #17, 1964), pp. 
55-60. A Negro population of 334,916 was reported 
in 1960 in the city of Los Angeles; see Los Angeles 
County Commission on Human Relations, Popula- 
tion and Housing in Los Angeles County: A Study 
in the Growth of Residential Segregation (Los An- 
geles, 1963), p. 1. 


8 See, e.g,, James Baldwin, The Fire Next Time 
‘(New York: Dial Press, 1963) ; Charles Silberman, 
Crisis in Black and White (New York: Random 
House, 1964), pp. 189-223; James Coleman, “Im- 
plications of the Findings on Alienation,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXX. (July, 1954), 76- 
78; and Russel Middleton, “Alienation, Race and 
Education,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVIII (December, 1963), 793-97. 
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many Negro residents of Los Angeles was 
dramatically demonstrated in smoke and 
flames across the skies of Watts during the 
riots. The rioters, however, were drawn pri- 
marily from the poorly educated, unem- 
ployed youths,’ and the focus of this re- 
search, which was actually completed be- 
fore the riots, was on the consequences of 
alienation for the well-educated, employed 
middle-class ghetto dwellers. 

Previous studies have suggested that 
those who are less alienated are more likely 
to seek integration. Researchers in a south- 
ern Negro college found that students who 
felt that they themselves could control 
their own fate were more willing to par- 
ticipate in a civil rights demonstration.® In 
a study done in Nashville the Srole anomia 
scale was used to predict which families 
would seek an integrated school for their 
children.® Based on the conceptualization 
developed by Melvin Seeman, alienation in 
this research was viewed as not just a sin- 
gle attitude but as a group of attitudinal 
variables, which under certain conditions 


-can be related, but which for conceptual 


clarity should not be confused with each 
other.1° Three aspects of the alienation 
complex were investigated: (1) powerless- 
ness: (2) anomia, which in Seeman’s 
scheme is called normlessness; and (3) an 
orientation toward or away from the ghetto, 
which in his scheme would be called a type 
of value isolation. In conceptualizing the 
direction of orientation as a type of aliena- 
tion it should be noted that the alienation 
can be from the values and institutions of 


7John A. McCone (chairman), Violence in the 
City—An End or a Beginning? A Report by the 
Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots 
(Los Angeles: State of California, 1965). 


®Pearl Mayo Gore and Julian B. Rotter, “A 
Personality Correlate of Social Action,” Journal 
of Personality, XXXI (March, 1963), 58-64. 


? Eugene Weinstein and Paul Gusel, “Family 
Decision Making over Desegregation,” Sociometry, 
XXV (March, 1963}, 58-64. 


18 Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alena- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XXIV (De- 
cember, 1959}, 783-91. 
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the Negro subculture or from the dominant 
society. It was hypothesized not only that 
powerlessness and anomia would be associ- 
ated with ghetto life but that they played a 
key role in holding people within the old 
residential patterns. It was also hypothe- 
sized that the subjects would turn their at- 
tention away from the strictly segregated 
institutions of the ghetto as they moved out 
into integrated neighborhoods. 

Sixty-one Negro families, scattered 
throughout the predominantly white sec- 
tion of the Valley, were located and inter- 
viewed during the winter and spring of 
1964-65. All available Negro adult mem- 
bers of the household were included in the 
sample (three non-Negro spouses were ex- 
cluded).44 This yielded a sample of 104 
persons, 54 men and 50 women. The names 
and addresses of these subjects were ob- 
tained through the efforts of members of 
the Valley Fair Housing Council, a local 
civil rights group. Members of the council 
used a wide variety of contacts to locate 
the subjects, including other organizations, 
work contacts, schools, and so on. The sub- 
jects themselves were able to furnish the 
names of some other Valley Negro families 
known to them. A control group of 106 
persons, 48 men and 58 women from sixty- 
five families, was obtained by randomly 
sampling two middle-class neighborhoods 
with Negro populations of over 90 per cent. 
One of these areas was in the Pacoima sec- 
tion of the Valley, and the other was in 
central Los Angeles, several miles to the 
north of the now famous Watts area. Actu- 
ally, the physical characteristics of all the 
sampled areas, integrated and ghetto, were 
somewhat similar. Most of the dwellings 
were single family with just an occasional 
apartment building; the neighborhoods 


“4 Both spouses were included in the sample be- 
cause there was some question ahead of time as 
to which one would be the most significant in de- 
ciding about moving and in carrying through the 
decision. As it turned out, there was agreement in 
most families, although in some one partner was a 
stronger force in the decision, but it could be either 
the husband or the wife. 
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were attractive and the yards well kept. 
Sixty-three persons from Pacoima and 
forty-three from the central Los Angeles 
area were interviewed; two white spouses 
were excluded from the sample. There 
seemed to be little difference between the 
two ghetto areas; the educational, occupa- 
tional, and income levels were similar, as 
well as the findings on the alienation scales, 
so the two areas were combined for the 
final analysis. l 

The powerlessness scale that was used 
measures the extent to which the subject 
feels that he himself can control the out- 
comes of events that concern him.1* The 
conceptualization of powerlessness is based 
on the social-learning theory of Julian B. 
Rotter, which, stated in a simplified way, 
holds that behavior is a function of values 
and expectations." It has been argued that 
people tend to develop generalized expect- 
ancies, including those for control or lack 
of it. Since integration seems to be a com- 
monly held value among Negroes, at least 
on the surface, it would seem that the ex- 
pectation for successful integration would 
play an important role in determining who 
would make the effort to move into the in- 
tegrated or predominantly white neighbor- 
hood. The powerlessness scale uses a 
forced-choice format so that subjects chose 
between pairs of items such as the follow- 
ing: (1) I have usually found that what is 
going to happen will happen, no matter 
what I do. (2) Trusting to fate has never 
turned out as well for me as making a defi- 
nite decision. 

The Srole anomia scale was selected as 
a second alienation measurement because 
it seems to be a more global type of meas- 
urement of the subject’s lack of integration 


The powerlessness scale was developed by 
Shephard Liverant, Julian B. Rotter, and others. 
For a discussion of its use and development see 
Melvin Seeman, “Alienation and Social Learning 
in a Reformatory,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIV (November, 1963), 270-84. 


% Julian B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clinical 
Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954). 
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into the ongoing society. The Srole scale 
also captured the feelings of hopelessness 
and despair expressed by some of the sub- 
jects. It is a five-item Likert-type scale 
made up of statements such as the follow- 
ing:14 In spite of what some people say, 
the lot of the average man is getting worse. 
A ten-item factual test was constructed to 


assess the amount of information subjects 


had about housing integration and the legal 
rights of minority people in the housing 
market. It included items such as: Restric- 
tive housing covenants are still legal in 
California (false) and real-estate offices 
were defined as places of public accommo- 
dation so they are not supposed to discrimi- 
nate (true). | 

A fourth scale, which measures the ori- 
entation toward or away from the ghetto, 
was built from information obtained in the 
interview schedule. It actually measures re- 
ported behavior rather than an attitude, 
but the behavior suggests an underlying 
orientation toward the Negro subculture of 
the ghetto or away from it. Subjects indi- 
cated what organizations they belonged to, 
their church affiliations, their chief leisure- 
time activities, the newspapers and maga- 
zines they read regularly, the schools they 
sent their children to, the racial identities 
of their close friends, and the degree of in- 
tegration in their work situations. Each of 
these items was rated as to whether it was 
exclusively Negro or was reflective of an 
integrated situation.15 It was expected that 
there would be some drifting away from a 
strictly segregated life as a part of the 
process of moving out of the ghetto. Obvi- 

H Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 


Corollaries: An Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXI (December, 1956), 709-16. 


3 The items in this scale of ghetto (versus out- 
side) orientation were scored in the following way: 
O if the activity was ghetto and only that, 1 if 
no direction could be determined, and 2 or 3 if the 
activity was clearly integrated or pointed to an 
outside interest. Eight items were included in the 
scale, and a range of scores from 0 to 19 was pos- 
sible, with the low scores pointing toward the 
ghetto and the high scores indicating an outside 
interest. 
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ously, some of the items in this scale, such 
as the school, the church, and even the 
friendship choices, are affected by place of 
residence, so the fact that the ghetto dwell- 
ers and the outsiders would differ was to 
be expected. It nevertheless proved to be a 
useful device for looking at what happens 
to people when they move out. 

A special methodological problem in a 
study such as this one is the possible bias- 
ing effect of the race of the interviewer. Ap- 
proximately half of the interviews were 
done by white and half by Negro inter- 
viewers. The data were therefore analyzed 
controlling for this factor. Slight differences 
(not statistically significant) were found in 
the answers about the racial characteristics 
of friends; more people indicated that they 
had non-Negro friends when the interview- 
er was white. There did not seem to be 
other differences in responses that could be 
related to the race of the interviewer. 


FINDINGS 


As had been anticipated, the educational 
and income levels of the barrier breakers 


-were high. Their median income was ap- 


proximately $11,000 a year, which is well 
over the average Valley income.!* The hope 
was that the ghetto samples would be of 
the same socioeconomic level as the people 
in the integrated sample, but due to the 
rather wide variety of income levels found 
in segregated neighborhoods the median in- 
come for the ghetto samples was lower, be- 
ing approximately $9,700. There were, 
however, only six persons in the ghetto and 
two persons in the Valley-wide sample who 
reported family incomes of less than 
$5,000, so that poverty was not a factor in 
either area. Part of the difficulty in match- 


‘ing socioeconomic levels was due to the de- 


cision to avoid the mixed neighborhoods 
on the edge of the ghetto where the incomes 
might well have been more uniformly high 
but where some of the impact of segregated 
life would have been lost. 

There were some factors that were simi- 


38 Meeker and Harris, op. cit., p. 53. 
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lar in and out of the ghetto. The majority 
of people in both samples said they saw 
some value in living in an integrated or 
predominantly white neighborhood; 87 per 
cent of the Valley-wide group and 80 per 
cent of the ghetto dwellers indorsed such a 
statement, although the Valley residents 
could think of more concrete reasons why 
they felt that way. Both groups seemed to 
be made up of occupationally mobile peo- 
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supports observations made by such writers 
as the late Franklin Frazier that there is 
a new and rapidly growing Negro middle 
class.18 Possibly also related to the recent 
development of this middle class was the 
scarcity of older people in both groups. The 
median age in both samples was thirty-nine, 
but there was just one person over sixty in 
the Valley group, and in the ghetto sample 
there were just four. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN POWERLESSNESS AND ANOMIA SCORES IN THE VALLEY-WIDE AND 
GHETTO AREAS WHEN EDUCATION, INCOME, AND SEX 
ARE CONTROLLED 


POWERLESSNESS ANOMIA 
ConTROL 
Valley Wide Ghetto Valley Wide Ghetto 
(N = 101) (N= 105) (N = 103) (N= 105) 
Education: 
College graduate...... 2.14 2.8 9.67 11.72 
(N =43) (N = 32 (N = 43) (N = 32) 
Some college or techni- 
nical education...... 2.73 3:15 10.90 12.54 
(N =42) (N =39) (N =42) (N =39) 
High school or less..... 2.75 2.97 12.17 14.38 
(N = 16) (N =34) (N= 18) (N = 43) 
Income: 
$15,000 and over...... 2.05 3.05 9.91 12.60 
(N =34) (N = 22) (N = 34) (N = 22) 
$7,800-$15,000........ 2.59 2.80 10.26 11.77 
(N =49) (N = 56) (N = 50) (N = 56) 
Below $7,800......... 3.00 3.27 12.79 15.19 
. (N = 18) (N = 26) (N= 19) (N = 26) 
ex: 
Male neetorinee reani 2.55 2.77 10.77 12.65 
(N = 53) (N =48) (N = 54) (N =48) 
Female............000. 2.42 3.21 10.42 13.08 
(N =48) (N = 57) (N =49) (N= 57) 


ple. The Bogue scale was used to assign 
numerical ratings to occupations, and about 
half of the people in each sample had 
moved up forty or more points beyond the 
level of their parents’ occupations,” It was, 
for example, not at all unusual to find peo- 
ple with technical or professional jobs 
whose fathers had been laborers or their 
mothers domestic workers. This finding 


"Donald Bogue, Skid Row in American Cities 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), Ap- 
pendix. 


When the powerlessness scores of the 
two groups were compared, significant dif- 
ferences were found; the people in the 
ghetto sample have a mean powerlessness 
score of 3.01, while the outsiders’ mean 
score is 2.48 (£= 2.07; P< .05). The 
people who have moved out thus indicate 
that they feel that they have more control 
over their own lives. Table 1 shows these 
scores with education, income, and sex con- 


E, Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glen- 
coe, Il.: Free Press, 1957). 
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trolled. As can be noted in the table, the 
greatest differences in powerlessness be- 
tween the in- and out-of-the-ghetto samples 
show up in the high income and educa- 
tional levels. This suggests that when the 
objective criteria for overcoming the bar- 
riers of housing discrimination are most 
favorable, the expectation for control of 
one’s life helps predict who will actually 
make the move. 

The anomia scores follow a similar pat- 
tern. In the ghetto the mean score on the 
anomia scale is 12.9; in the integrated 
community the mean score is 10.6; these 
differences are also significant (t¢ == 4.24; 
P < .001). The controls for income and 
education indicate that, although the 
anomia scores vary more in relation to 
these factors, the area of residence still 
makes a difference at each level. There is 
a correlation between anomia and power- 
lessness; inside the ghetto it was r == .43 
and outside it was 7 = .37. This suggests 
that there is indeed a relationship between 
these two kinds of alienation in this situa- 
tion, although the two scales are not meas- 
uring the same thing.!® 

Most of the people now living in the 
Valley spent their childhoods in the ghetto 
or on its edge (only twelve people reported 
having grown up in predominantly white 
neighborhoods). Some explanation should 
be given as to why the two groups of peo- 
ple scored differently on the alienation 
scales. This paper cannot, of course, supply 
all of the answers to that question, but if 
we look at some of the other, factors associ- 
ated with anomia and powerlessness some 
clues are offered. Anomia seems to corre- 
late negatively with almost any of life’s ad- 
vantages,”° so it would seem that the people 


2 The relationship of powerlessness and anomia 
is discussed by Arthur Neal and Melvin Seeman, 
“Organization and Powerlessness: A Test of the 
Mediation Hypothesis,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXIX (April, 1964), p. 222 n.; see also 
Arthur G. Neal and Salomon Rettig, “Dimensions 
of Alienation among Manual and Non-Manual 
Workers,” American Sociological Review, XXVIII 
(August, 1963), 599-602. 
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with lower scores on the Srole scale, includ- 
ing those who moved out of the ghetto, 
somehow escaped some of the worst disad- 
vantages. Table 2 shows the small but con- 
sistently negative correlations with several 
of these factors. Since powerlessness is a 
less global sort of attitude it does not cor- 
relate highly with as many variables; in 
this study the development of a high ex- 
pectation for control seems most related to 
past and present experiences with integra- 
tion, not only in housing but also in other 
aspects of life. Segregation and all that is 
associated with it emerges as such a crucial 


‘problem for Negroes that successful experi- 


ences with integration seem to raise the 
general level of expectation for control. No- 
tice that the childhood experiences most re- 
lated to lower powerlessness scores are 
those of integrated school experience and 
living in a racially mixed neighborhood 
while growing up. 

It was expected from the beginning of 
the study that the Valley-wide residents 
would have lost some of their ties with the 
strictly segregated institutions within the 
ghetto. In fact, giving up some of the old 
customs and ties seems to be the price paid 
by any minority group that is assimilated. 
It was therefore not surprising that the 
Valley group had a mean score of 13.0 on 
the “ghetto-orientation” scale, while the 
mean of the ghetto sample was 9.7 (t = 
7.99: P < .001). This wide difference on 
the ghetto-orientation scale indicates that 
the various aspects of integration tend to 
be related to each other; moving out of the 
ghetto is one part of a total life pattern. 
That this change in pattern is a long-term 
process is suggested by the fact that the 
last residence of 61 per cent of the Valley 
group was described as predominantly 
white or mixed, while only 23 per cent of 
the ghetto sample reported that the place 
they lived in last had even token integra- 
tion. 

* Dorothy L. Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia 
and Differential Access to the Achievement of Life 


Goals,” American Sociological Review, XXIV 
(April, 1959), 189-202. 
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It was of interest to find out that within 
each sample the drift away from a ghetto 
orientation was related to a greater expec- 
tation for control and to lower anomia 
scores. Table 3 shows the differences in 
powerlessness and anomia when the two 
samples are split at the median on orienta- 
tion. As an alienation measurement the ori- 
entation scale is two sided. It indicates the 
degree to which the customs and associa- 
tions of the subculture are selected over 
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Of course it is also possible to be alienated 
from the subculture. Since the ghetto ori- 
entation was related to both powerlessness 
and anomia, regardless of place of resi- 
dence, it would seem that the securely 
“locked-in” position within the Negro ghet- 
to was not a particularly desirable state. 
The “marginal” or moving-out position 
may not be as undesirable as it is some- 
times considered. Of course it can be argued 
that, since Negroes are already familiar 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS (PEARSON’S r) OF POWERLESSNESS AND ANOMIA® 
WITH SELECTED FACTORS 


Valley Wide Ghetto 
Powerlessness 
Fathers occupational level... 20... cece cence eees — „04 — 004 
Employed subject’s occupational level. ..........6.- aes ad — .05 
Present OCODE is ponia ees suet ater ten REAA E — , 18% — .03 
Educational attainment..........ccccceceecteeeees — .17* — .07 
Amount of integrated schooling......... 00.0000 000 ~ .22** —.10 
Neighborhood of childhood (segregated to integrated). . — .30** — ,24** 
Anomia 

Father’s occupational level... . 0... . cece eee e ee enee —~ 04 — .20* 
Employed subject’s occupational level.............. — .22** — ,22** 
Present incoMe........cccceucecucceecees awe — 23% — .28** 
Educational attainment..........c,ccceeccecereees — ,28** — ,31** 
Amount of integrated schooling. ......... 00. cece nes —.13 — ,19* 
Neighborhood of childhood (segregated to integrated). . — 12 ee Maga 


a The numbers varied in these correlations from 79 to 105. 


* Significant (P < .05). 
** Significant (P < .01). 


those of the mainstream of the society; 
movement away from one pole implies a 
movement toward the other. This type of 
value isolation is alienation of a different 
dimension than that assessed by the Srole 
scale in which movement away from the 
mainstream could mean a withdrawal into 
apathy. The concept of value isolation has 
been used to describe the alienation felt by 
intellectuals, although presumably members 
of any subculture that holds values that 
deviate from the commonly held societal 
values would be alienated in this sense,” 


with American culture, and yet not com- 
pletely accepted by it, their position in the 
ghetto is already a marginal one. | 
One of the items used to make up the 
orientation scale was the racial makeup of 
the subject’s church congregation. In ad- 
dition to the racial characteristics of the 
individual congregation, the denomination- 
al identification also turned out to have 
predictive value. As can be noted in Table 
4, not only were members of Baptist and 
Holiness churches more powerless than 


#1 Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alienation.” 
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others, they were seldom found outside the 
ghetto. Methodists, whose churches also 
have been segregated historically, did not 
score so high on the powerlessness scale, 
and they were well represented in the Val- 
ley-wide area. Members of other Protes- 
tant churches, Catholics, and non-church 
members were the best represented in the 


TABLE 3 


MEAN POWERLESSNESS AND ANOMIA SCORES 
IN THE VALLEY-WIDE AND GHETTO AREAS 
WHEN THE SAMPLES ARE DIVIDED AT THE 
MEDIAN? ON ORIENTATION 


Orientatian Valley Wide Ghetto 
Powerlessness: 
Integrated orientation. 2.38 2.63 
N=49) (N =57) 
Ghetto orientation.... 2.75 3.45* 
N=52) (NV =48) 
Anomia: 
Integrated orientation.| 10.00 11.86 
N=49) N=57 
Ghetto orientation.... 11.19* 14.10** 


“The median scores on the orientation scale were 13 in the 
valley-wide area and 9 in the ghetto. 


* Differences between the mean scores of those with inte- 
grated or ghetto orientations were significant (P < .05). 


** Significant (P < .01). 


Valley. The church is the focus of much 
of the social life within the ghetto, so that 
it may sometimes act as a positive tie to 
hold people within the segregated areas.?? 
These differences by denomination were 
not adequately anticipated in the planning 
of the study, so that data were not obtained 
about past religious identification. It is 
therefore not known whether certain 
church affiliations are associated with stay- 
ing in the ghetto or whether people change 
their religious identifications when they 
move out. l 
Having found that Negroes who live 
outside the ghetto feel less powerless and 
less of the hopeless detachment measured 


2E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Ckurch in 
America (New York: Schocken Books, 1964); Jo- 
seph R. Washington, Jr., Black Religion (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964). 
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by the anomia scale still leaves an un- 
answered question; are the feelings of 
alienation a selective factor that keeps 
some people from moving out, or does the 
experience of having successfully moved 
lessen the feelings of alienation? Probably 
both happen, but the evidence for alien- 
ation as a negative selective factor is 
strongest. Some of the correlations asso- 
ciated with childhood conditions suggest 
that feelings of alienation are fairly stable 
attitudes, developing sometimes over a life- 
time. When the powerlessness scores of the 
Valley residents who have lived outside of 
the ghetto for more than five years were 
compared with the newcomers, the older 
residents did have lower scores, but even 
the newcomers were lower in alienation 
than the average for the ghetto. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN POWERLESSNESS SCORES AND 
RELIGIOUS IDENTIFICATION* 


eg Valley Wide Ghetto 
Religion (W = 101) (N= 105) 
Baptists nsari sence 3.29 3.62 
(V=7) (N =29) 
Methodist........... 2.17 2.95 
(N =23) (WV =19) 
Holiness............ 3.00 3.63 
(NV =3) (N=8) 
Other Protestant..... 2.10 2.27 
(N=28) (N =22) 
Catholie:ssbiiiad oea-s 1.96 2.28 
(N =24) (N=17) 
None.....sssseseses 3.45 2.70 


* Differences in religious affiliation in the two areas: x? = 
19.4 (P < .01). 


As suggested by other research on alien- 
ation, one of the mechanisms by which 
higher expectation for control fosters in- 
tegration is probably through its relation- 
ship with more effective social learning.?# 
People who feel less powerless would thus 


Z2 Seeman, “Alienation and Social Learning in a 
Reformatory”; see also Melvin Seeman and J. W. 
Evans, “Alienation and Learning in a Hospital 
Setting,” American Sociological Review, XXVII 
(December, 1962), 772-82. 
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be expected to have learned more about 
their rights in the housing market and 
how they might be able to secure a house 
or an apartment in an integrated area. 
Table 5 shows the differences in scores on 
the housing-facts test with the subjects 
divided at the median on their powerless- 
ness scores; the low powerlessness group 
does tend to have learned more of these 
facts. 

Both powerlessness and anomia seem to 
act as psychological deterrents to people 
making the kind of sustained effort that is 
necessary to be successful in overcoming 
the barriers to integration. Subjects in the 
ghetto were asked if they had ever looked 
for housing in an integrated or predomi- 
nantly white neighborhood. Fifty-six of 
the people in that sample said they had 
done so at some time in their lives. How- 
ever, when the ghetto sample was divided 
by this factor, the anomia scores were the 
same for the two groups (12.9), and the 
powerlessness scores were actually higher 
for the group that said they had looked 
(3.20 mean score as compared with 2.80). 
Just looking at these scores it would seem 
that alienation was not a selective factor. 
However, when these people were asked to 
elaborate on their experiences in looking, 
they characteristically told of a single ex- 
perience in which they looked and were 
rebuffed. When the Valley residents told 
of their experiences they sometimes de- 
scribed years of searching until they were 
finally successful. Occasionally these ac- 
counts included reports of open refusals, 
but more often they were faced with a long 
series of evasions and trickery including 
realty salesmen who were “out” or ran 
to hide from them in the other room, 
managers who had no authority to rent the 
apartments, owners who could not be lo- 
cated, forms that could not be processed, 
returned deposits, and so on. The persist- 
ence shown by some of these people in 
the face of one disappointment after an- 
other is worthy of note. It would seem, 
then, that alienation as a selective factor 
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may function more in fixing the amount 
of determination and effectiveness that the 
subjects bring to the task, rather than 
merely selecting who will make a single 
attempt. The people who were successful 
in moving out, despite the present barriers 
of discrimination, were unwilling to accept 
one act of prejudice as their final answer, 
and here an ultimate belief in a manage- 
able world undobutedly helped them. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN SCORES ON THE HOUSING-FACTS TEST 
WHEN DIVIDED AT THE MEDIAN IN EACH 
AREA ON THE POWERLESSNESS SCALES 


Powerlessness Valley Wide Ghetto 
Above median or at 
the median........ 7.10 
(N =47) (N=61) 
Below median........ 7.37 7.02 
(N = 54) (N = 44) 


® Both samples were split at 2. 


05). The differences in the ghetto sample were significant (P < 
. 9 -+ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


When a group of integrated middle-class 
Negro subjects was compared with another 
group of middle-class subjects who re- 
mained within the traditional Negro ghet- 
tos, significant differences in alienation 
were found. The integrated subjects had 
greater expectations for control of events 
that concerned them and less of a feeling 
of anomia. They also tended to orient 
themselves toward the mainstream of so- 
ciety rather than toward the segregated 
institutions of the Negro subculture. Alien- 
ation within the ghetto takes on a circular 
characteristic; not only is it a product of 
segregated living, it also acts to keep peo- 
ple locked in the traditional residential 
patterns. 

The fact that alienation is such a circu- 
lar process does not mean that nothing can 
be done to deal with the problems of segre- 
gation. It does mean that antidiscrimina- 
tory legislation alone cannot bring about 
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instant integration. Instead such legisla- 
tion would be more effective if accom- 
panied by other efforts to overcome the 
psychological barriers to integration. The 
fact that anomia correlates with almost 
any kind of deprivation suggests the need 
for effective programs to combat poverty, 
unemployment, and lack of educational op- 
portunity in the ghetto; these programs 
are needed not only for their own intrin- 
sic worth but also to combat the feelings 
of hopelessness and despair that are a part 
of the ghetto attitude. The fact that choos- 
ing the integrated way of life in one sphere 
is related to choosing it in others suggests 
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that any sort of program aimed at de- 
creasing segregation is worth trying. A 
fair-employment-practices act can even 
help bring about more housing integration 
by giving the workers the experience of 
working together. Integrated school or 
church experiences give children the oppor- 
tunity to set up patterns of mixed asso- 
ciations. However, the solution to the 
problems of segregation are not easy; the 
old patterns, supported by the psychologi- 
cal barriers of alienation, do not change 
rapidly. 
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ABSTRACT. 


The effects of social participation on self-reports of happiness are examined, and attention is focused 
on the mechanisms through which the relationship is established. Analysis of the data reveals that, as 
hypothesized, the greater the extent of participation, the greater the degree of happiness reported. This 
relationship, it is argued, emerges from the fact that positive feelings are directly correlated with social 
participation, while negative feelings bear no relation to participation. Thus, the net difference between 
positive and negative affect, which previous investigators have termed the “Affect Balance Score,” is 


a major determinant of happiness. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is concerned with determin- 
ing the effects of social participation upon 
self-reports of happiness among a sample 
of six hundred adults. Further, it attempts 
to examine the processes through which 
social participation influences the degree 
of happiness which people experience. To 
some extent, this research represents a 
partial replication of the “Happiness Stud- 
ies” of Bradburn and his associates at 
the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC).? It goes beyond their work, 
however, in formulating more explicitly 
the underlying theoretical bases for the 
presumed relationship between social par- 
ticipation and happiness. 


Under the initial direction of Peter H. 


Rossi and Jacob J. Feldman, the staff of 
NORC has recently been engaged in re- 
search concerned with: (1) determining 


*T am grateful to Thomas P, Wilson, Dartmouth 
College, for his helpful comments and advice on 
earlier drafts of this paper. 


* Norman M. Bradburn, In Pursuit of Happiness 
(Report No. 92 [Chicago: National Opinion 
Research Center, 1963]); Norman M. Bradburn, 
“Measures of Psychological Well-being”? (NORC 
working paper, Survey 458, 1964); Norman M. 
Bradburn and David Caplovitz, Reports on Hap- 
piness (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965); 
David Caplovitz and Norman M. Bradburn, Social 
Class and Psychological Adjustment (Study 458 
[Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 
1964]). 


how self-assessments of happiness are dis- 
tributed throughout the population, (2) 
locating the separate dimensions of hap- 
piness, and (3) assessing how people vary 
over time in their levels of happiness.® 

In their reports of the NORC “Happi- 
ness Studies,” Bradburn and his associates 
have argued that happiness can best be 
conceptualized as a function of the rela- 
tion between the two independent dimen- 
sions of (a) positive and (b) negative af- 
fect.* Their findings indicate that positive 
and negative affect do not occupy two polar 
positions on a single dimension, but are 
two separate dimensions which vary inde- 
pendently of one another. Utilizing a ten- 
item battery containing items referring to 
five negative and five positive feelings, 
they present findings showing that the 
greater the preponderance of positive over 
negative affect, the greater the probability 
that an individual will report being “very 
happy.” Conversely, the greater the pre- 
ponderance of negative over positive feel- 
ings, the greater the liklihood of an indi- 
vidual’s being “not too happy.”® Bradburn 
and his co-workers conclude that the dif- 
ference between the scores on the positive 
and negative feelings indexes—which they 


3? See especially, Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit. 


* Bradburn, “Measures of Psychological Well- 
being”; Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit. 


5 Ibid. 
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call the Affect Balance Score (ABS)—is a 
good indicator of an individual’s current 
level of happiness. Thus, they argue, the 
ABS, a scale constructed by taking the 
difference between a person’s score on the 
positive feelings index and his score on the 
negative feelings index, is measuring the 
same underlying dimension as the items 
concerned with self-reports of happiness. 

Although the ABS is obviously an im- 
portant central variable to be considered in 
focusing on happiness, it is not clear wheth- 
er the ABS can better be considered as an 
indicator of happiness or as a determinant 
of happiness. While the NORC investiga- 
tors seem to regard the ABS and self-re- 
ports of happiness as being “interchange- 
able indices” of some underlying happiness 
state, the focus here will be on the ABS 
as an explanatory factor influencing self- 
reports of happiness. Since the ABS is 
being utilized here to help explain happi- 
hess, attention will be given, therefore, 
to examining determinants of the ABS: 
positive and negative feelings. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND HAPPINESS 


At this point, social participation be- 
comes an important concern in terms of its 
possible significance for the happiness that 
people experience. Social participation has 
long been considered important as an in- 
dex of social integration, reflecting common 
prescriptions and proscriptions for conduct 
and beliefs among individuals. Durkheim 
and Tonnies, among others, were af course 
concerned with these aspects of social par- 
ticipation.? Very little direct attention, 
however, has been given to empirical ex- 
aminations of the consequences of social 


€ See, e.g, Emile Durkheim, Division of Labor 
(Glencoe, IH: Free Press, 1947); Frederick Ton- 
nies, fundamental Concepts of Sociology: Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft, trans. Charles Loomis 
(New York: American Book Co., 1940); Charles 
Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 1909); Amos Hawley, Human 
Ecology: A Study of Community Structure (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950). 


1 Durkheim, op. cit.; Tonnies, op. cit. 
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participation for a person’s feelings of well- 
being or happiness, although the works of 
Durkheim and of Henry and Short, for in- 
stance, are indirectly concerned with in- 
dicators of happiness.2 More importantly, 
prior to the NORC research there were 
apparently no studies dealing with the 
processes or mechanisms through which 
even the presumed relationship between 
social participation and happiness is estab- 
lished. 

In this report, the relationship between 
voluntary social participation and self-re- 
ports of happiness will be examined. To 
determine the mechanisms through which 
the presumed relationship comes about, 
the relationship of positive and negative 
feelings—individually and in combination 
-—to voluntary social participation and to 
happiness, will be studied. Three hypothe- 
ses are formulated for examination: 

Hypothesis 1—The number of positive 
feelings which individuals experience is re- 
lated to their voluntary social participa- 
tion; the higher the extent of social partici- 
pation, the greater the number of positive 
feelings. 

Hypothesis 2—The number of negative 
feelings which individuals experience is not 
related to their voluntary social participa- 
tion. 

Hypothesis 3—WHappiness is related to 
social participation; the higher the extent 
of voluntary social participation, the great- 
er the degree of happiness reported. 

The first hypothesis is derived from con- 
sideration of Homans’ general proposition 
that individuals tend to repeat those activi- 
ties that were found to be rewarding in 
the past, and to avoid those activities that 
were found unrewarding.® Thus, if an ac- 
tivity is not rewarding, or is punishing, 

? Durkheim, op. cit.; Andrew F. Henry and 


Joseph F. Short, Jr., Suicide and Homicide (Glen- 
coe, Hl.: Free Press, 1954). 


? George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1961); George C. Homans, The Human 
Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1950). 
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individuals sooner or later will look for 
some alternative source of reward—f 
they are free to do so. This qualification 
is an extremely important one. For unless 
an individual has the freedom not to en- 
gage in an activity from which he derives 
little or no reward, the fact that he con- 
tinues to engage in an activity does not 
necessarily mean that he finds the activity 
rewarding. Since with the activity under 
consideration here—voluntary social par- 
ticipation—men are free to look for alter- 
natives, we are hypothesizing that a greater 
frequency of social participation (or, in 
Homans’ terms, a greater quantity of ac- 
tivity emitted) leads to a greater frequency 
of rewards. In this case, the rewards result 
in a greater number of positive feelings 
deriving from social participation. 

Our second hypothesis, that negative 
feelings are unrelated to voluntary social 
participation, follows from the above argu- 
ment. For as long as they are free to do so, 
we should expect individuals to withdraw 
from any social activities that are unre- 
warding or result in negative experiences. 
At the same time, there is no basis for ex- 
pecting that the absence of voluntary so- 
cial participation will increase negative 
feelings, which, it is suggested, derive large- 
ly from social situations in which individ- 
uals are not. free to discontinue interac- 
tions; for example, certain work and fam- 
ily interactions may be of this nature. 
Homans has noted, in qualifying his propo- 
sition regarding increase in degree of liking 
for one another as a function of frequency 
of interaction among men, that “When the 
costs of avoiding interaction are great 
enough, a man will go on interacting with 
another even though he finds the other’s 
activity punishing; and far from liking the 
other more, he will like him less.’”2° And 
Bradburn and his associates report that, 
among men, negative feelings are related 
to differences in marital and work satis- 
faction but not to social participation.“ 


2 Homans, Social Behavior, p. 187. 
2 Bradburn and Caplovitz, of. cit., pp. 29-49. 
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It seems likely that the majority of 
people are reasonably able to avoid most 
social situations which may result in their 
being the recipients of negative affect. In 
situations where it is difficult to withdraw 
or cease social interaction, however, the 
probability of experiencing negative feel- 
ings may be high, On the other hand, the 
experiencing of positive feelings is prob- 
ably to a large degree dependent on people 
seeking out activities where there is the 
possibility of a mutual exchange of re- 
wards and where, as a result, they can max- 
imize the social rewards which they re- 
ceive.” Hence, although it is sometimes 
difficult or impossible to avoid negative 
feelings, the acquisition of positive feel- 
ings often requires that the individual seek 
out social activities providing the possi- 
bility of positive experiences. 

Hypothesis 3 is derived from the first two 
hypotheses and from our earlier discussion 
of the relation of the ABS to happiness. 


METHODS 


To test the three hypotheses, interviews 
were conducted with a sample of six hun- 
dred adults living in the state of New 
Hampshire. Both the sample selections and 
the interviewing were done by the National 
Opinion Research Center at the University 
of Chicago.’* The interviews took place in 
the respondents’ homes and were approxi- 
mately one hour in duration. 

Social participation, the chief explana- 
tory variable in this report, was measured 
by three items, which were later converted 
into index form: 


1. During the past few weeks how many 
times did you get together with friends—I 
mean things like going out together or visiting 
in each other’s homes? 


1 This is not to say that people do not 
derive rewards from situations in which there is 
little chance of withdrawal without heavy costs. 
Rather, the point to be made is that those situ- 
ations make the avoidance of negative experiences 
very difficult. 


= NORC Study 750. 
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2. About how many neighbors around here 
do you know well enough to visit with? 

3. How many organizations such as church 
and school groups, labor unions, or social, civic, 
and fraternal clubs do you take an active part 
in? 

As noted earlier, the basic dependent 
variable in our report is the respondent’s 
self-report concerning his present state of 
happiness. All respondents were asked the 
question, “Taking all things together, how 
would you say things are these days— 
would you say you are very happy, pretty 
happy, or not too happy?” In addition, 
measures of positive and negative affect— 
which previous investigators have found 
to be related to self-reports of happiness— 
are derived from responses to a ten-item 
batter of positive and negative feelings. 
Finally, the ABS, obtained from the net 
balance of positive and negative feelings, 
is employed in the analysis. 


FINDINGS 


Of the six hundred respondents in our 
sample, 41 per cent said that they were 
“very happy,” 52 per cent said “pretty 
happy,” and 7 per cent said “not too hap- 
py.”14 

Before proceeding to a test of our three 
hypotheses, it is necessary to present one 
additional finding. Table 1 presents the re- 
lationship between the ABS and happiness, 
The table shows that, as previously found 
by Bradburn and his associates, the per- 
centage of respondents reporting that they 
are “very happy” steadily decreases as we 
move from a positive ABS to a negative 
ABS. 

We are now ready to proceed with an 
examination of the data relevant to our 
three hypotheses. The results in the first 
column of Table 2 strongly support our 
first hypothesis—that the higher the extent 
of social participation, the higher the num- 
ber of positive feelings. For ease of com- 
parison, only the percentage with a high 
number (four or five) of positive feelings is 
reported. With each of the three measures 
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of social participation, the percentage ex- 
periencing a high number of positive feel- 
ings increases with greater social partici- 
pation. 

It is also interesting to note the relative 
effects of various degrees of participation 
on each of the three social participation 
measures upon positive feelings. The dif- 
ferences between low and high participa- 
tion are greatest on the measure concern- 
ing contacts with friends, and least on the 
measure of neighbors known. This does 
not appear to be a function of the cutting 
points selected but, rather, suggests that 
contacts with friends tend to increase posi- 
tive feelings to a greater extent than do 
either of the other two types of social par- 
ticipation under consideration. A similar 
finding is reported by Langner and his 
associates on the Midtown Study staff. 
Concerned with the relationship of mental 


**Each of the separate feeling-state items was 
preceded by the phrase: “During the past few 
weeks did you ever feel P” The percentages 
responding “Yes” to each of the items is as follows. 
Positive feelings; (1) Pleased about having accom- 
plished something? (80 per cent); (2) That things 
were going your way? (72 per cent); (3) 
Proud because someone complimented you on 
something you had done? (55 per cent); (4) Par- 
ticularly excited or interested in something? (53 
per cent) ; (5) On top of the world? (31 per cent). 
Negative feelings: (1) So restless that you couldn’t 
sit long in a chair? (27 per cent); (2) Bored? 
(26 per cent); (3) Depressed? (19 per cent); (4) 
Very lonely or remote from other people? (18 
per cent); (5) Upset because someone criticized 
you? (17 per cent). 

A cluster analysis revealed, as was found by 
Bradburn, that the positive items intercorrelated 
with one another and the negative items intercor- 
related with each other. But the items in one 
cluster were not correlated with those in the other, 
nor did the two clusters correlate negatively with 
one another. Although the two scales showed little 
relationship to one another, each is related in the 
opposite direction to the respondents’ self-reports 
of happiness. The greater the number of positive 
feelings, the larger the percentage reporting they are 
“very happy.” On the other hand, the fewer the 
number of negative feelings, the greater the per- 
centage reporting that they are “very happy.” 
Similarly, the percentage reporting that they are 
“not too happy” increases as one moves in the 
opposite direction on each of the scales. 





a 
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illness to “Interpersonal Affiliation,” they 
found that having no friends involved a 
greater risk of mental illness than did either 
lack of organizational activity or lack of 
visiting with neighbors. 

Since individuals differ in the degree to 
which they are involved in social activities, 
the multiple effects of the three indicators 
of social participation were examined. An 
index was formed combining an individual’s 
scores on each of the three indicators.1® 

* Thomas S. Langner and Stanley T.' Michael, 


Life Stress and Mental Health (New York: Free 
Press, 1963), pp. 285-90. 
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As would be expected, the relation of social 
participation and positive feelings is even 
more pronounced here, As seen in Table 2, 


* The three items were combined in the fol- 
lowing manner: those with O contacts, 1 or 2 
contacts, and 3 or more contacts with friends were 
assigned scores of 1, 2, 3, respectively; those know- 
ing 0, 1~3, and 4 or more neighbors were assigned 
scores of 1, 2, 3, respectively; those with no 
organizational activity were assigned scores of 1, 
and those active in 1 or more organizations 
were assigned scores of 2. The scores ranged from 
3 to 8. Those with scores of 3 or 4 were con- 
sidered “low” on the index, those scoring 5 or 6 
were “medium,” and those scoring 7 or 8 were 
“high.” 


TABLE 1 


RELATION OF AFFECT BALANCE SCORE TO SELF-RATINGS OF 
HAPPINESS (REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES) 


PositivE= 


POSITIVE > NEGATIVE NEGATIVE > 
NEGATIVE POSITIVE 
SELF-RATING OF 
HAPPINESS 
+3 or More] -++1 or 2 0 —i or Less 
(N= 111) (N = 239) (N= 113) (N = 131) 
Very happy..... 71 40 26 21 
Pretty happy... 29 58 70 54 
Not too happy.. 0 2 4 25 
TABLE 2 
RELATION OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FEELINGS TO 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
Hisa Positive Fermes | HIGEN NEGATIVE FEELINGS 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION MEASURE 


Percentage Yy Percentage y 
Contact with friends: 
a K EE 21.4 9.2 

1-2 (N=159)............. 39.3 34 12.7 .03 

3- (W=300)............. 47.0 9.6 
Number of neighbors known: 

O(N 9?) occasmiaven ase es 29.8 11.2 

I~3 W=191)............, 39.7 .12 9.4 .01 

A-t (N=308).........0.2.5. 41.0 10.6 
Organizational activity: 

UN S79) a E 32.8 10.7 

IN 123) sna eel sda ees 39.8 .27 11.4 —.05 

2A IAB) ea essenin 52.4 8.7 
Social participation index: 

Low (V=83)......... PaaS 15.8 12.0 

Medium (N =267)......... 39.1 fou 10.9 — .08 

High (W=243)............ 46.9 9.5 
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fewer than 16 per cent of those low on the 
index report a high number of positive feel- 
ings, compared to 39 per cent of those oc- 
cupying a medium position and 47 per cent 
of those respondents high on the index. 
Thus we see that, as hypothesized, social 
participation bears a strong relation to pos- 
itive feelings. 

The data necessary for examining hy- 
pothesis 2 are contained in the second col- 
umn of Table 2, If our hypothesis is cor- 
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feelings to decrease with greater social par- 
ticipation.1? 

Table 3 presents the data relevant to 
our third hypothesis. Clearly, the hypoth- 
esis is supported. The percentage of re- 
spondents reporting that they are “very 
happy” increases with social participation, - 
whereas the percentage reporting that they 
are “not too happy” bears an inverse rela- 
tion to social participation. This pattern 
is revealed for each of the three measures 


TABLE 3 
RELATION OF HAPPINESS LEVEL TO SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION MEASURE 


LEVEL or HAPPINESS 


Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
Very Ha g e Pretty Hap-| Not Too 
rte py Happy 
Contact with friends: 
138) 2 pacity thats Gan 27.5 61.6 10.9 
1-2 (V=159)....... Pediat 43.7 48.1 8.2 22 
3+ (V=300).. 2.2... 220s 45.3 49.7 5.0 
Number of neighbors known: 
ONSI eee outa 29.9 59.8 10.3 
1-3 (NH 191). oe ee eeeeces 37.2 53.9 8.9 -22 
dt (WV =308).. cc eee eee 46.4 48.4 5,2 
Organizational activity: 
ON 325) EE wh EE 34.5 55.7 9.8 
LAN =S hoen unearen 39.0 56.9 4.1 .29 
2 (N=148) i cc hie eeeeese 56.1 39.9 4.0 
Social participation index: 
Low (N =83) i612 uede-cu ees 21.7 63.9 14.4 
Medium (V=267).......... 38.6 53.2 8.2 .32 
Elgh (N =243)... senean. 49.4 47.3 3.3 


rect, then we should see no relation between 
social participation and negative feelings. 
As with positive feelings, only the percent- 
age reporting a high number is reported. 
Observing the percentages experiencing a 
high number of negative feelings for each 
of the three indicators of social participa- 
tion, we see no pattern of association 
among the variables. On each of the three 
measures, those occupying “low,” ‘“me- 
dium,” and “high” positions appear to ex- 
perience a high number of negative feel- 
ings with about equal frequency. When the 
three measures are examined in combined 
form, there is a slight tendency for negative 


of social participation and for the social 
participation index. Among those low on 
the index, more than 14 per cent report 
being “not very happy,” while only 22 per 
cent are “very happy.” At the other ex- 
treme, only 3 per cent of those respondents 
high on the index report being “not very 


1 Using different cutting points for positive and 
negative feeling scores gave the same results. And 
the findings hold generally true for each of the five 
positive and five negative items. In addition to the 
percentage differences presented in the following 
tables, Y is used as a coefficient of association (see 
W. Allen Wallis and Harry V. Roberts, Statistics: 
A New Approach [Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956], 
pp. 282-84). 
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happy,” whereas almost 50 per cent say 
that they are “very happy.” 

In order to determine the stability of 
the demonstrated relationships, they were 
examined under several control variables: 
sex, age, religion, and education. Rather 
than present the relationships of the de- 
pendent variables for each of the indica- 
tors of social participation under differ- 
ent controls, their relationships to the index 
of social participation are examined under 
the various test factors. For the most part, 
the same patterns were revealed for each 
of the measures of social participation as 
for the participation index. 

When the respective influence of each 
control variable is examined in its own 
right, the following consequences are ob- 
served: (1) Women experience both more 
positive and more negative feelings than 
men do, and a slightly greater percentage 
report being very happy!®—although this 
is true only in the low participation cate- 
gory; (2) respondents under age fifty re- 
port more positive feelings and are happier 
than those over fifty, but there are no ap- 
parent differences for negative feelings;?9 
(3) religious affiliation has only a slight effect 
on positive and negative feelings, although 
Protestants report a somewhat higher level 
of happiness than do Catholics;?° (4) posi- 
tive feelings and happiness increase with 
education, but negative feelings seem to be 
unrelated to educational attainment.”! 

Looking now at the influence of the con- 
trol factors on our relationships, it can be 
seen in Table 4 that the relationships be- 
tween voluntary social participation and 


*8 Bradburn, “Measures of Psychological Well- 
Being,” reports similar findings. 


* Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit., and Gerald 
Gurin et al., Americans View Their Mental Health 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960), also found 
happiness inversely related to age. 


* Neither Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit., nor 
Gurin et al, op. cit, investigated the influence 
of religious affiliation. 


“Both Bradburn and Caplovitz, of, cit., and 
Gurin et al., op. cit., report a strong positive cor- 
relation between education and happiness. 
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positive feelings, social participation and 
negative feelings, and social participation 
and happiness are generally maintained 
under each of the test factors. There are, 
however, four exceptions to this. Among 
respondents in the 35-49 age category and 
among those with less than a high school 
education, there are strong inverse rela- 
tionships between voluntary social partici- 
pation and negative feelings. For high 
school graduates, there is only a weak re- 
lationship between social participation and 
positive feelings. And among those with 
college training, there is no relationship 
between social participation and happiness. 
Although we are not in a position at present 
to explain these specifications of the orig- 
inal relationships, it is clear that they can- 
not be explained by these background fac- 
tors. 

Each of the control variables has some 
influence on the dependent variables. But, 
with every comparison of the joint effects 
of social participation and the control var- 
iables, the effects of participation are great- 
er than the effects of the background char- 
acteristics of the respondents. Clearly, the 
previously demonstrated relationships ap- 
pear to possess a high degree of stability. 
Also worth noting is the relationship of 
the background characteristics to our ex- 
planatory variable, social participation. 
Sex and age were in no way related to 
social participation. Forty per cent of the 
men and 41 per cent of the women in the 
sample were high on the index of social 
participation. With age, 40 per cent of the 
youngest group, 44 per cent of the middle, 
and 40 per cent of the oldest group were 
high on the social participation index. Al- 
though there were religious differences 
(with 47 per cent of the Protestants and 
35 per cent of the Catholics high on the 
social participation index), these were 
mainly a function of differences in edu- 
cational attainment among the two reli- 
gious groups and disappeared when the joint 
effects of religion and education on social 
participation were examined, 


TABLE 4 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND POSITIVE FEELINGS, NEGATIVE FEELINGS 
AND HAPPINESS—BY DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


; PE Percentage Percentage 
Demographic Characteristics i À : Percentage 
and Social Participation fa TOSI a High Dega- T Very Happy 
ive Feelings tive Feelings 
Sex 
Males: 
Low (W=40)...... 7.5 7.5 15.0 
Medium (V=139)....... 37.4 41 10.8 17 36.0 
High (V=117).......... 47.0 5.9 51.3 
Females: 
Low (V=50)............ 22.2 14.0 28.0 
Medium (V=128)....... 40.6 .27 10.9 .00 41.4 
High (V=126).......... 46.8 12.7 41.6 
Age 
21-34: J 
Low (NV=20)............ 30.0 15.0 30.0 
Medium (V=82)........ 45.1 .15 1232 — .Q1 50.0 i 
High (V=69)....... Bea 47.8 13.0 52.2 
35-49: 
TOW = 22) crate sees 18.2 22.7 19.0 
Medium (V=79)........ 45.6 sae 8.9 — .53 43.0 : 
High (V=78).......0.-- 50.0 3.8 46.2 
Low (WV=4)])............ 7.7 5:1 17.1 
Medium (V=106)....... 29.9 50 11.3 .16 26.4 . 
High (V=98)........... 42.9 11.2 50.0 
Religious Affiliation 
Catholics: 
Low (N=38)............ 7.9 13.2 18.4 
Medium (V=119)....... 42.9 .39 10.1 — 01 35.3 
High (V=86)........... 47.7 11.6 51.2 | 
Protestants: 
Low (V=36)............ 26.7 8.3 22:2 
Medium (V=121)....... 38.8 .27 9.9 — .07 47.4 
High (V=142).......... 47.5 6.8 50.0 
Education 
Less than high school: 
Low (N= 50) cunis 6.0 14.0 16.0 
Medium (V=124)....... 32.3 -317 13.7 —.16 33.9 
High (V=72)........... 33.3 8.3 42.5 
High school graduate: 
Low (V=23)..........5. 34.8 13.0 21.7 
Medium (V=95)........ 45.3 .09 5.3 08 42.1 
High (VW=91)........... 46.2 9.9 53.8 
College training: 
Low (N=10)............ 20.0 0.0 50.0 
Medium (V=48)........ 43.8 .40 14.6 — .03 45.7 
High (N=74)........... 60.0 10.0 50.0 
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A very strong relationship, however, was 
found between level of education and social 
participation. Almost 54 per cent of those 
with college training were high on the so- 
cial participation index, compared to 43.5 
per cent of the high school graduates and 
29.3 per cent of those with less than a 
high school education.”* This finding is in 
line with previous results and suggests that 
increased education tends to teach individ- 
uals more of the skills that facilitate par- 
ticipation, as well as enhancing their pres- 
tige and making them more desirable par- 
ticipants from the point of view of others.?* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has been concerned both 
with determining the influences of social 
participation upon self-reports of happi- 
ness and with examining the mechanisms 
through which this relationship is estab- 
lished. The results of previous empirical 
work by Bradburn and his associates at 
NORC, as well as the influence of some 
of the theoretical work of George G. Ho- 
mans, played a major part in the formula- 
tion of the hypotheses in this research. 
Analysis of our data revealed that, as hy- 
pothesized, self-reports of happiness were 
highly related to social participation; the 
greater the extent of participation, the 
greater the degree of happiness reported. 
This relationship, it is argued, emerges 
from the fact that positive feelings are di- 
rectly correlated with social participation. 


2 Both the frequency of getting together with 
friends and the extent of organizational activity 
were positively related to education. The number 
of neighbors known, however, bore no relation- 
ship to educational attainment. 


2 See, eg, Howard E. Freeman, Edwin Novak, 
and Leo G. Reeder, “Correlates of Membership 
in Voluntary Associations,” American Sociological 
Review, XXII (October, 1957), 528-33; Leonard 
Reissman, “Class, Leisure, and Social Participa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 76-84; Joel Smith and Horace D. 
Rawls, “Standardization of an Educational Vari- 
able: The Need and Its Consequences,” Social 
Forces, XLIV (September, 1965), 57-66. 
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Thus, the net difference between positive 
and negative feelings, which previous re- 
searchers have termed the Affect Balance 
Score, is a major determinant of happiness. 

From these findings, the following con- 
clusions and implications are drawn: 

1. This partial replication of the research 
of the NORC staff tends to support their 
contention that people feel happy or un- 
happy according to the relative balance of 
good and bad feelings. If an individual ex- 
periences several negative feelings, he is 
not necessarily unhappy, since the num- 
ber of positive feelings may exceed the un- 
pleasurable. The opposite is equally true, 
of course. An individual may have few 
negative feelings but even fewer positive 
feelings, thus resulting in an over-all feel- 
ing of unhappiness. 

2. While social participation and posi- 
tive feelings are highly related, there is no 
evidence here to show that these positive 
feelings are a direct result of social partici- 
pation. Further research might deal more 
directly with the presumed causal connec- 
tion between these two variables. 

3. If positive feelings are a direct result 
of social participation, then these findings 
may have implications for the willingness 
of mentally ill persons to seek psychiatric 
assistance. True prevalence studies have 
reported that the great majority of persons 
classified as mentally ill have never sought 
psychiatric help for their illnesses.2* Per- 
haps social participation has the effect of 
protecting people from having to seek 
psychiatric help because the positive feel- 
ings associated with participation tend to 
offset the unpleasurable feelings of psy- 
chiatric disorders. If so, then this helps to 
“explain” the finding of Segal and his as- 
sociates that, for a given level of emotional 
maladjustment, college students affiliated 
with fraternities or athletic teams had 


*4 Dorothea C. Leighton et al., The Character of 
Danger (New York: Basic Books, 1964); Leo 
Srole et al., Mental Health in the Metropolis (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962). 
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lower psychiatric treatment rates than did 
their unaffiliated classmates.” That is to 
say, it may be positive feelings intervening 
between social participation and felt dis- 
comfort-——rather than affiliation per se— 
which determined whether emotionally dis- 
turbed students sought psychiatric treat- 
ment. ` 

4, A main concern in this report has been 
with investigating the consequences of so- 
cial participation for the positive feelings 
which people experience. As was pre- 
dicted, social participation was not, how- 
ever, found to be related to negative feel- 
ings. It was suggested that perhaps nega- 
tive feelings result from social activities 
or situations in which the individual is not 
free to withdraw if he chooses. Any further 

= Bernard E. Segal, Robert J, Weiss, and Robert 
Sokol, “Emotional Adjustment, Social Organiza- 


tion, and Psychiatric Treatment,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXX (August, 1965), 548-56. 
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attempts to locate the source of a negative- 
feeling state must pay close attention to lo- 
cating situations that are for the most part 
“non-voluntary” in nature, for example, 
family- and work-related interactions. 

5. Finally, future research should at- 
tempt to determine which of the wide va- 
riety of social activities open to a person 
have the most positive consequences in 
terms of the pleasurable feelings which 
he may experience. Obviously, this depends 
to a large extent on an individual’s own 
particular needs and desires. Yet if, as is 
often assumed, the need for affiliation is 
widespread, when we should begin to in- 
vestigate how different individuals attempt 
to maximize the probability of their ex- 
periencing positive affects by selecting 
from among the available alternatives for 
social participation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Examination of the use of professional career ladders in industry indicates that power is the ignored 
variable that obviates the usefulness of such a structure for engineers and other professionals whose 
work requires co-ordination or the allocation of scarce resources. Although engineers differ from other 
professionals in a number of ways, an analysis of their place in large organizations throws doubt 
on the utility of the concept of professionalism for understanding large, complex organizations. This is par- 
ticularly true when the executives of an organization attempt to utilize current popular beliefs and images 
about professions in an attempt te manipulate definitions of success and failure for organizational 


members. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the relationship between professionalism 
in large organizations and career mobility. 
The rapid increase in the industrial em- 
ployment of professionals along with the 
proliferation of specialist units in indus- 
trial organizations has led to a number of 
organizational problems. For example, 
these specialist groups bring to the organi- 
zation a set of career aspirations that comes 
into conflict with existing career paths. The 
accepted definitions of success that accom- 
pany these existing career paths are chal- 
lenged by the development of specialist 
careers. 

New organizational forms and relation- 
ships have been produced to accommodate 
these problems.” We shall attempt to de- 


+Fred H. Goldner was supported in this work 
by the Faculty Research Fund of the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business. We would 
like to thank D. Caplovitz, R. Colvard, W. 
Hagstrom, S. Klein, C. Perrow, and G. Sjoberg 
for their comments on an earlier draft. 


2 For an account of these accommodations see 
William Kornhauser with the assistance of W. O. 
Hagstrom, Scientists in Industry: Conflict and 
Accommodation (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1962). The best theoretical discussion 
of these problems is presented in Victor A. Thomp- 
son, Modern Organization (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1961). 


scribe some of the factors related to this 
process of accommodation by focusing on 
one of the particular organizational ar- 
rangements that has been produced in 
adapting to new specialist careers—the 
dual ladder. We shall be especially con- 
cerned with its use in providing alterna- 
tive career paths for engineers and sales- 
men. 

The dual ladder refers to the side-by- 
side existence of the usual ladder of hier- 
archical positions leading to authority over 
greater and greater numbers of employees 
and another ladder consisting of titles 
carrying successively higher salaries, higher 
status, and sometimes greater autonomy 
or more responsible assignments.’ 

Much of the literature discusses the dual 
ladder as an incentive provided by the 
organization in response to various pres- 
sures from professionals working within it.4 
Our research indicates that the dual ladder 
can also be created by management. While 


For a review of the literature on the dual 
ladder see the chapter on “Professional Incentives 
in Industry” in Kornhauser, op. cit., pp. 137, 143~ 
49, See also Bertram Schoner and Thomas W. 
Harrell, “The Questionable Dual Ladder,” Person- 
nel, XLII (1965), 53-57. 


* Kornhauser, of. cit., pp. 204-205, Schoner and 
Harrell, of. cit., p. 53; and Bernard Barber, “Some 
Problems in the Sociology of the Professions,” 
Daedalus (Fail, 1965), p. 681. 
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organizational members often do aspire to 
professionalism, management frequently 
imposes such a definition on specialists. 
And in many of the cases where profession- 
alism is sought after, it is only by those 
who have failed to be promoted. 

Organizations require the continued pro- 
ductive efforts of experienced specialists 
who will remain in their specialties. Man- 
agement thus attempts to impose profes- 
sionalism® as a definition of success within 
the organization in order to maintain com- 
mitment on the part of those specialists 
who would ordinarily be considered failures 
for not having moved into management. 
Identification as professional has become 
a way to redefine failure as success. It will 
be our claim that professionalism is often 
synonymous with career immobility in 
many of the emerging specialist occupa- 
tions. 


THE PROFESSIONAL LADDER: SOME 
FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


A common explanation for the problems 
that result when professionals enter in- 
dustrial organizations is that their goals 


>The term “professional” and its variations are 
generally used rather loosely—especially in popu- 
lar usage. We will use “professionalism” to indicate 
the possession of some of the attributes of a pro- 
fession. We will use “professionalization” to in- 
dicate a process of acquiring some degree of these 
attributes. Whenever we think one of tkese terms 
describes a group possessing so few of these at- 
tributes that the terms would only be’ used thusly 
by a “layman,” we will try to indicate this by 
using quotation marks. We would agree with Voll- 
mer and Mills about the disutility of arguing 
whether a group is or is not a profession and 
about the usefulness of professionalization as a 
concept. However, we would go beyond them 
and maintain that even the professicnalization 
concept has severe limitations in helping to under- 
stand the effects of the emergence of new occupa- 
tional groups in organizations and in society. The 
concept offers little aid in understanding large, 
complex technical organizations that contain a 
work force increasingly composed of college-edu- 
cated specialists who carry with them myths and 
ideologies that only pertain to independent pro- 
fessionals. See Howard M. Vollmer and Donald L. 
Mills (eds.), Professtonalization (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), pp. v—ix. 
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clash with the reward of promotion into 
management which serves as one incentive 
for employees to perform tasks required 
by the organization. Success in most organ- 
izations is defined as movement into man- 
agement, This route, however, leads the 
professional away from the practice of his 
chosen specialty. Engineers, for example, 
are reported as having a dislike of working 
with people—preferring the handling of 
“things.” In addition to requiring a dif- 
ferent set of incentives, professionals are 
also assumed to have stronger loyalties to 
their profession than to the organization 
employing them.’ A professional is said 
to care little for organizational matters that 
do not impinge upon his area of specialty.® 
The ideology of professionalism, as stated, 
implies a trade-off between specialist au- 
tonomy and power in the organization. All 
of these portraits embody the notion that 
upward mobility in the organizational hier- 
archy is of little importance to the profes- 
sional. Furthermore, mobility aspirations 
are seen as antithetical to the true values 
of a profession. 

These beliefs led to the development of 
what has been referred to as the dual lad- 
der or, as we shall refer to it, the profes- 
sional ladder:® “in simplest terms, the 
problem appears to be to find a way of 
rewarding scientists for good scientific per- 
formance without removing them from sci- 
entific work.”?° This is to be done by “re- 


ê Tames A. Davis, Great Aspirations (National 
Opinion Research Center Report No. 90, March, 
1963), p. 283. 


7 George Strauss, “Professionalism and Occupa- 
tional Associations,” Industrial Relations, I 
(1963), 7~31. See especially pp. 8 and 9. 


8 Ibid., p. 25. 


"We refer to the ladder as a professional one 
because it has been set up specifically to accom- 
modate professionals. While it has been called 
the dual ladder by some, we feel this is not appro- 
priate because there are already dual ladders in or- 
ganizations that have both general management 
and functional management (e.g., engineering or 
marketing management). 


1 Herbert A. Shepard, “The Dual Hierarchy in 
Research,” Research Management, I (1958), 179, 
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warding them with prestige, freedom, and 
job luxuries (special parking spaces, com- 
fortable offices, secretaries, private labora- 
tories, etc.).”44 The connection between in- 
centives and the professional ladder was 
made clear by Kornhauser: “Insofar as 
the traditional system of incentives in or- 
ganizations prevails, motivation for a ca- 
reer in science or engineering will be damp- 
ened. Industry is becoming aware of this, 
and recently has been experimenting with 
“professional ladders,” whereby scientists 
and engineers can secure advances in salary 
and status without taking on administra- 
tive duties. Instead of greater authority, 
they are rewarded with greater freedom 
to engage in their specialties,”1? 

The professional ladder makes no pre- 
tense in the direction of increasing the au- 
thority of title-holders. It is based on the 
same assumptions that support an ideology 
of professionalism, assumptions stating that 
upward mobility in the power hierarchy is 
of no importance compared to autonomy 
in the practice of one’s special competence 
and that success for the professional is in- 
dependent of such mobility. 

These assumptions are incorrect when 
applied to most engineers.4® And it is pri- 
marily for engineers that the professional 
ladder has been instituted. Engineers gen- 
erally enter industry with non-professional 
goals. The goals of recent engineering grad- 
uates are oriented toward entrance into 
positions of power and participation in the 
affairs of the organization rather than sim- 
ply the practice of their original specialties. 
From the start of their business careers 
many engineers have personal goals that 
coincide with the business goals of the 
corporation (see Table 1).14 These data 
indicate that most of the engineers in our 


2 Tbid., p. 182. 
13 Kornhauser, op. cit., p. 205. 


8 For this discussion.it is important to dif- 
ferentiate between scientists and engineers, Strauss, 
op. cit., p. 22, takes note of such differences, as 
does Kornhauser at times. We intend to treat 
these differences more fully in a forthcoming publi- 
cation, 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT PERSON- 
AL GOALS FOR NATIONWIDE SAMPLE OF EN- 
GINEERING SENIORS WHO RECEIVED JOB OF- 
FERS FROM COMPANY À í 

Percentage In- 

dicating Goal 

Is Important 

Participate in decisions that set the 

direction of technical effort in the 


Personal Goal 


COMPANY hod che cangeseae aden 68* 
Participate in decisions that affect 

the future business of the com- 

pany........ er eee ‘64% 
Have the opportunity to help the 

company increase its profit...... 57* 
Become a first-line manager in your 

line of work........... er 56 
Advance to a policy-making posi- 

tion in management............ 55* 


Work on projects that have a direct 
impact on the business success of 
your company...........52.005 47 

Establish a reputation outside the 
company as an authority in your 
MCLG 5 orotate day ac rere oe ares 

Communicate your ideas to others 
in your profession through papers 
delivered at professional meetings 21 


41 eR 


Publish articles in technical journals 20** 
Be evaluated only on the basis of 
your technical contribution...... 14 


Note.-~Results shown above are from surveys in 1964 (N = 
629) and 1965 (Ņ = 447) and include electrical and mechanical 
engineers only. Items used in 1964 are asterisked. Double as- 
terisked items represent the composite percentages for items 
used in both 1964 and 1965. All other items are from 1965. 


sample display few, if any, characteristics 
of professionals. They strongly identify 
with the organization and its goals, and 
they want to participate in decisions that 
affect their area, In contrast, the profes- 
sional values of communication of results 


7 These data come from 1964 and 1965 anony- 
mous opinion surveys of engineers who have 
received offers of employment from Company A. 
Those who accepted the offer of employment 
constitute roughly half the sample in both years. 
Responses to these items were given on a 0-10 
scale anchored at “of no importance whatsoever” 
and “of utmost importance.” An item checked 
8, 9, 10 was scored as being an important goal 
for the respondent. Importance scores for the total 
group who rejected the employment offer correlate 
98 (1964) and .95 (1965) with the scores for the 
total group accepting. Furthermore, similarity in 
percentage levels indicates no sizeable bias at~ 
tributable to trying to “look good.” 
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and of basing reputations on technical con- 
tributions seem to be of little importance. 

Even while they are still in engineering 
school they seem more business than pro- 
fessionally oriented. For example, 60 per 
cent of the seniors from a large engineering 
school agreed with the statement that the 
goal of most engineers is to become a mem- 
ber of management.?® Sixty-nine per cent 
expressed optimism over this possibility by 
agreeing with the statement that, “more 
and more, industry is realizing that engi- 
neers make the best executives.” On the 
other hand, only 25 per cent agreed with 
the statement that “a staff engineer’s im- 
portant work is on his own technical proj- 
ects; he leaves the organization of others’ 
efforts to management.” 

The replies of 205 engineering seniors 
who accepted a job offer from Company A! 
in 1965 further contradict the notion that 
engineers, as professionals, identify more 
with their specialty than with their com- 
pany. When asked, “To what extent do 


% For recent similar evidence from a large na- 
tional sample of employed engineers see: William 
K. LeBold, Robert Ferrucci, and Warren Howland, 
“The Engineer in Industry and Government,” 
Journal of Engineering Education, LVI, No. 7 
(March, 1966), 237~73. 


"From an unpublished study by R. R. Ritti 
of Purdue University engineers in 1957. See Harold 
L. Wilensky, “The Professionalization of Every- 
one?” American Journal of Sociology, LXX (Sep- 
tember, 1964), 137-58 for a discussion of the role 
of the training school in the process of the pro- 
fessionalization of a specialty. We would expect 
seniors about to graduate from the profession- 
alizing institution to best exhibit the prefessional 
value system. Wilensky’s data indicate engineers 
to be the least professionally oriented of the groups 
he considers. 


1 Company A is a large electronics company 
employing engineers who work on the development 
of. electrical and electronic systems as well as 
on the mechanical components that serve these 
systems. The resulting systems can be classified as 
“highly engineered” and require large project 
groups. Approximately 3 per cent of the engineers 
have Ph.D.’s, 23 per cent have a master’s degree, 
and 63 per cent have a bachelor’s degree. Ten 
per cent are classified as “professionals” through 
experience. 
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you think of your job as a career in (Com- 
pany A) rather than as a career in your 
field of specialty?” 6 per cent replied, 
“primarily or solely as a career in my 
specialty” as opposed to 41 per cent reply- 
ing “primarily or solely as a career in 
(Company A).” (Thirty-four per cent in- 
dicated “somewhat more” as a career in 
the company, and 19 per cent “somewhat 
more” as a career in their specialty.) 

From these data, it is quite clear that 
the professional ladder is based on erro- 
neous notions about the goals of engineers. 
Perhaps this is the reason why commenta- 
tors and analysts, after ten years of writing 
about it, still refer to the professional lad- 
der as an experiment.}§ 


WORK ACTIVITIES AND THE 
INVOLVEMENT OF POWER 


The failure of these assumptions about 
engineers casts doubt on the ability of the 
professional ladder to fulfil its function of 
providing the desired incentives of in- 
creased status, increased money, and more 
freedom for individual research. Indeed, 
there have been comments about its lack 
of success, but these comments have fo- 
cused on the ladder’s inability to provide 
enough of the first two incentives of status 
and money.!® We believe, however, that the 
third item of freedom or autonomy is more 
central to its lack of success. If we examine 
the possibility of such freedom it will be- 
come apparent that the professional ladder 
must be judged in terms of power as well 
as just its incentive value. 

Professionalism is commonly defined as 
having the four ingredients of (1) special- 
ized competence, (2) autonomy in exer- 
cising the competence, (3) commitment to 
a career in this competence, and (4) in- 


1 John J. Beer and W. David Lewis, “Aspects 
of Professionalization of Science,” Daedalus, XCII 
(1963), 776; Kornhauser, of. cii., p. 205. 


%Schoner and Harrell, of. cit, p. 57; Korn- 
hauser, op. cit. p. 146. Shepard, op. cit., p. 184, 
in listing the weaknesses of the dual ladder 
mentions power but does not develop his argument 
further. 
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fluence and responsibility in the use of the 
special competence.”° The professional lad- 
der only partially meets these requirements. 
It does provide a career solely within the 
specialty, but it fails to provide the auton- 
omy considered so important—except in a 
few isolated cases where the nature of the 
work makes autonomy possible for a few 
individuals. And by definition the profes- 
sional ladder fails to provide the influence 
and responsibility that is part of profes- 
sionalism. 

If progress up the professional ladder 
is supposed to include greater freedom over 
what one does, it becomes crucial to in- 
quire whether the work can be done by an 
individual. If so, that individual can be 
rewarded by letting him spend all or a sig- 
nificant part of his time on work of his own 
choosing—with the hope that there might 
be a payoff for the employing organization. 
However, if the work can only be done in 
co-operation with others, or if one person 
can only do part of a project, then a need 
for some co-ordinated group effort remains. 
And if this is so, then the larger freedom, 
freedom to set the course of work activities, 
can be had only by project groups—not 
by individuals in those groups. In fact, 
freedom to pursue individual work may 
simply mean withdrawal from the crucial 
work of the field. 

But the professional ladder was never 
meant to provide this freedom for profes- 
sional groups—only for individuals. It is 
a mechanism to satisfy the personal goals 
of individual professionals within the con- 
straints of their containing organizations. 
It is most definitely not a mechanism to 
reduce strains resulting from conflict be- 
tween organizations and the profession as 
an institution. In any particular case, then, 
a number of questions must be asked about 
the actual work—whether it can be done in 
isolation, done with resources also used 
by others, done with resources not obtain- 
able on one’s own, or done with others. 

A consideration of whether or not solo 


* Kornhauser, of. cit., p. 11. 
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work is possible also leads us to question 
some of the assumptions about freedom 
as a source of strain between professionals 
and the organization. For example, Korn- 
hauser puts it as a prime source: “The 
scientific community places a very high 
value on its freedom from outside control, 
and on the autonomy of the individual 
scientist. The ideal form of professional 
control is advice and consultation among 
colleagues, leaving the final responsibility 
for professional judgment to the individ- 
ual. This procedure is subject to consider- 
able pressure from the organization.’*+ 
The ideal of “leaving the final responsibil- 
ity for professional judgment to the indi- 
vidual” is dependent not so much on the 
extent to which a group or an individual 
meets criteria of professionalism but on 
whether the work can be done alone or must 
be done with others. Although individual 
work is more possible among scientists than 
engineers, Kornhauser evidently considered 
teamwork among scientists so important 
that he found it necessary to discuss the 
differences between scientific work teams 
organized along functional lines and those 
along project lines.?* 

The bulk of the engineering carried on 
by large industrial employers is group 
effort. It is programmatic rather than in- 
dividualistic. Few, if any, engineering proj- 
ects can be accomplished by one man. 
There is a complex division of labor result- 
ing from, among other things, the need for 
specialized skills and the time pressures 
created by market competition. In turn 
specialization means that individuals with 
different skills are required to perform 
complementary assignments. Complex en- 
gineering efforts can easily involve several 
years of effort on the part of hundreds of 
engineers. The ability to co-ordinate this 
kind of program is a premium skill, and it 

a William Kornhauser, “Strains and Accommo- 


dations in Industrial Research Organizations,” 
Minerva, I (1962), 34. 


= Ibid., pp. 50-56. See also Herbert A. Shepard, 
“Nine Dilemmas in Industrial Research,” Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, I (1956), 300-303. 
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is the program administrator who must 
pre-empt much of the decision-making 
power of individuals. Clearly, not every- 
one can have the powers that go with the 
managerial role. If the only question, then, 
is whether this administrator happens to 
be a fellow scientist or professional rather 
than a layman, the important distinction 
is not between superordinate control and 
colleague (peer) control but whether the 
control is by knowledgeable and sympa- 
thetic people.?3 

We contend that the work done in many 
fields commonly called professions is not 
done in isolation and, therefore, requires 
varying amounts of co-ordination. And, 
if this is true, then the professional ladder 
is not a viable alternative to having the 
kind of power over one’s work usually as- 
sociated with being a professional. More 
than that, as we discuss below, there are 
areas other than one’s own immediate pro- 
fessional work where control is desired. 


PROFESSORS AND PROFESSIONALS 
MISLEADING ANALOGUES 


An analogy between the professional lad- 
der and professorial rank has frequently 
been made as has the inference that the 
university setting provided the example 
that industry followed.** It is implied that 
those on titled ladders have the same re- 
lation to managers as do professors to uni- 
versity administrators. The analogy is 
false—it ignores consideration of power. 

Questions related to power and control 
are crucial on the campus; professors 
maintain power over what is important to 
them. Conflicts take place over the kind 
of people to recruit, curriculums, socializa- 
tion processes, what constitutes acceptable 
research, and the methodologies that are 
appropriate.” Those things that are not 


2 For a detailed discussion of superordinate as 
opposed to colleague control in research organiza- 
tions see Simon Marcson, “Organization and Au- 
thority in Industrial Research,” Social Forces, XL 
(1961), 72-80, 


* Beer and Lewis, op. cit, p. 777, 
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the sole prerogative of the academic de- 
partment are frequently acted upon by 
committees composed of peers in other de- 
partments rather than administrators. Pro- 
fessors are even able to control the affairs 
of other groups in the university, such as 
students. 

The professional ladder does not provide 
an organizational arrangement for a share 
of the power necessary in controlling pro- 
fessions and scientific disciplines. That is 
its major fault. Conflicting issues are as 
prevalent in industry as on the campus. 
Whenever there are scarce resources, there 
will be an evaluatory and an allocative 
process that requires control.?® The view of 
a clash between the organization and the 
“independent” or “autonomous” profes- 
sional conceals the many power struggles 
that take place over issues such as those 
cited in the preceding paragraph. 

The lack of power in the professional 
ladder comes not so much from the lack 
of supervisory responsibility over others as 
from a lack of involvement in the decision- 
making and power processes of the organi- 
zation. Promotions to higher positions in 
organizations customarily are accompanied 
by getting more power within the organ- 
ization and getting confidential informa- 
tion—in brief, a change in organizational 
style of life. 

The professional ladder leads away from 
desired and required power. Status and 
money accrue to those with power, and, 
hence, the ladder cannot provide enough to 
those who have chosen to work with things 


* For examples see the excellent book by Warren 
O. Hagstrom, The Scientific Community (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1965). For an example 
of an academic tenure conflict involving some of 
these questions, see the article on the Yale Philos- 
ophy Department: New York Times, March 10, 
1965, p. 52. 


2 This might not be true of the independent 
professional, but he hardly exists outside of the old 
prototype of the family doctor—and that is 
who really runs the American Medical Association. 
Most professionals are engaged in working with 
other professionals, for example, in universities, 
medical schools, hospitals, law firms. 
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rather than with people.?’ It is not, then, 
primarily a form of incentive demanded 
by those who do not desire or have not the 
capability to go up the normal managerial 
ladder with its “onerous” administrative 
duties. For example, one Company A en- 
* gineering manager, describing his duties 
with some distaste, pointed to the crucial 
“trade-off” between power and profession- 
alism, 
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-The importance of power in its relation 
to the professional ladder is indicated by 
the change in the attitude of engineers 
from the time they enter the organization 
until they learn something about the world 
of work. Before making a choice (or hav- 
ing it made for them) about the route they 
wish to travel, they view the professional 
ladder as relatively attractive. Once on the 
ladder, they come to recognize that power 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR ENGINEERING EMPLOYEES OF COMPANY A, BY HIER- 
ARCHICAL LEVEL, ON REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, “How Do You THINK MOST 
TECHNICAL-PEOPLE VIEW A PROMOTION FROM ASSOCIATE LEVEL TO STAFF LEVEL 
AS COMPARED TO A PROMOTION FROM ASSOCIATE LEVEL TO (EQUIVALENT MAN- 


AGER) LEVEL?” 


PERCENTAGE SAYING TOTAL 
LEVEL Promotion to Promotions Are 
Manager Is about the Same Per Cent N 
Much or Slightly | or Promotion to ee 

Bigger Staff Is Bigger 

Professional ladder (staff level)...... 86 14. 100 324 

Preladder: 
Associate level... 2... cc. cece eee 71 29 ‘100 782 
Entry (beginning) level........... 45 55 100 154 


Note.—The staff level represents positions on the professional ladder that correspond on organization charts to 
secre pe levels. The preladder levels of Associate and Entry precede promotion to either the professional or mana- 
gerial ladder. 


ManaceErR: I spend (about 50 per cent) of 
the time in planning, managerial problems and 
a lot of just plain “hand-holding.” 

INTERVIEWER: Which type of work do you 
prefer, then, the purely technical or the type 
of job you’ve just described? 

Manacer: Oh! The kind of job I’ve got 
now. 

INTERVIEWER: Why is this? 

Manacer: Power! To be brutally frank, 
power! You see in this position I have some 
say in policy decisions. As a technical engineer 
I would have to stick strictly to design prob- 
lems.?8 


% Engineers may not place a high value on 
working with people, but they are evidently will- 
ing to do it to secure other goals. The study by 
Davis, op. cit., pp. 282-97, bears out that student 
engineers are less interested in working with people 
but that they are as interested as any in money. 
He did not present the alternative goal of working 
only with “things.” 


is an essential ingredient of success and 
that the ladder does not provide it (see 
Tables 2 and 3).7® Our data indicate that 
most beginning engineers see promotion 
onto the professional ladder as at least 
equal to a promotion onto the managerial 
ladder. As they advance in the company 
this percentage declines, While it seems 
reasonable that individuals would adjust 
their views of “where they stand” in a 
favorable direction, those already on the 
professional ladder overwhelmingly see the 

* For more examples of this issue see R. R. Ritti, 
“Engineers and Managers: A Study of Engineer- 
ing Organization” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1960). 

2 These data come from a company-wide survey 
of engineers in Company A taken in 1964. Re- 
sponses of those on the managerial ladder were 
almost the same (within 3 percentage points) 
as those on the professional ladder. 
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promotion they have received as being 
smaller than the one onto the managerial 
ladder. The same pattern occurs with re- 
sponses to a question about the respective 
opportunities of the two groups to make 
important technical decisions. The prelad- 
der engineers see those above them on the 
professional ladder as having more chance 
to make such decisions than those on the 
managerial ladder. Those who have already 
gone onto the professional ladder see the 
managers as having more chance.?? 

The inadequacy of the professional lad- 
der to provide the kinds of power required 
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‘be where it was possible to have power. 


Fifty-four per cent of them said that their 
goals were better served by the change, and 
only 15 per cent felt that they had lost 
ground, They now attended policy-making 
management meetings and shared author- 
ity and status with those in supervisory 
management. On the other hand, those who 
had been the sole occupants of the man- 
agerial ladder were much less pleased by 
the merger. Thirty-seven per cent of them 
said they had lost ground, and 25 per cent 
answered that their goals were better 
served. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR ENGINEERING EMPLOYEES OF COMPANY A, BY HIER- 
ARCHICAL LEVEL, ON REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, “TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE 
MANAGERIAL JOB DIFFER FROM THE EQUIVALENT STAFF PROFESSIONAL JOB IN THE 
CHANCE TO MAKE IMPORTANT TECHNICAL DECISIONS?” 


LEVEL 


Manager Much 
or Slightly 
More Chance 


Professional ladder (staff level)...... 
Preladder: 


PERCENTAGE SAYING TOTAL 
About the Same 
or Staff More Per Cent N 
Chance 
44 100 332 
58 100 792 
67 100 


even in technical fields is indicated by 1961 
questionnaire data from a small engineer- 
ing research laboratory in Company B (an- 
other large electronics equipment manu- 
facturing company). The company merged 
the two sides of a dual ladder into a single 
management hierarchy. Those who had 
been on the professional ladder were placed 
on the merged ladder just below positions 
that were supposed to have been equiva- 
lent to their positions on the professional 
ladder. Even though they got lower formal 
positions they were evidently pleased to 


% Another indication of lack of influence in pro- 
fessional positions. is the fact that propensity 
toward union membership increases with length of 
time in the company. See James W. Kuhn, “Success 
and Failure in Organizing Professional Engineers,” 
IRRA Proceedings (December, 1963), pp. 200-201. 
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The relevance of power to even the tech- 
nically oriented engineer is shown by the 
very favorable responses to the new ar- 
rangement by those in Company B’s labo- 
ratory who were most concerned with tech- 
nical expertise. Figures 1 and 2 indicate that 
the more importance one accorded to being 
a technical authority and the higher one 
rated himself in technical ability, the more 
he thought his goals were better served by 
the change away from a professional-ladder 
structure. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND DEFINITIONS OF 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


What, then, is the professional ladder all 
about? On the surface, it appears that the 
professional ladder is nothing more than an 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AS CAREER IMMOBILITY 


attempt by management to cool out! those 
who have not made it into management 
an attempt to maintain the commitment of 
those who can no longer retain normal or- 
ganizational aspirations. And those organi- 
zations whose work consists of mental per- 
formance are dependent on retaining the 
commitment of employees—a commitment 
that might be lost if employees do not 
achieve expected successes. 

But this is too simple a description of the 
processes we have been discussing. It is not 
just a process of cooling out those who do 
not reach a goal but is an attempt to make 

3 Erving Goffman, “On Cooling the Mark Out: 


Some Adaptions to Failure,” Psychiatry, XV 
(1952), 451-63. 
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alternative goals viable. Employees who 
might otherwise be considered failures by 
other organizational members are provided 
with alternative definitions of success.°? Al- 
so, anxiety caused by the disjunction be- 
tween goal and opportunity is alleviated by 
reducing or changing the goals. Sociologists 
have long been concerned with deviance 
that arises from the failure to achieve suc- 
cess in a society.** In organizations, how- 
ever, the structure of success is different— 


* The power of ambiguity to confuse definitions 
of failure is indicated in Fred H. Goldner, “De- 
motion in Industrial Management,” American 
Sociological Review, XXX (1965), 714-24, 


8 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, IlI.: Free Press, 1957), chap. iv. 


80 
26 
Average Above. 
Average 
(19) (13) 


Self rating of technical ability 


Fic. 1—Relationship of attitudes toward the merging of professional and managerial ladders to rel- 
ative self-rating of technical ability. Attitudes were indicated by answers to the question, “With respect 
to your personal goals, do you feel that the new organizational structure will make much difference?” 
Respondents rated themselves on a percentile scale of technical ability relative to others of similar age 
and training. These ratings have been combined into three approximately equal groups around the 


average of the ratings. 
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for unlike society—an organization can de- 
liberately create new definitions of success.*4 
Instead of dealing with various adapta- 
tions to failure, we are discussing a process 
whereby situations that have formerly been 
defined as failures are redefined as success 
experiences, This is accomplished by creat- 
ing new sets of expectations so that there 
will be no need for a cooling-out process.*5 
It has become not an “after-the-fact” ad- 
justment but a “before-the-fact” one. 
Definitions of success and failure vary 
by society, as well as by reference groups 
within societies.2® One of the most persist- 
™ This is of course an overstatement. As socie- 
ties do this, they become more like organizations. 


3 For examples of prior adaption processes see 
Goldner, op. cit. 
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ent themes in the literature on professionals 
in organizations deals with the claim that 
scientists, engineers, or other technical spe- 
cialists are “usually more concerned about 
securing recognition from their professional 
colleagues than from the company where 
they happen to be working.” But this is - 


s For example, see Samuel A. Stouffer, Edward 
A. Suchman, Leland C. De Vinney, Shirley A. Star, 
and Robin M. Williams, Jr., Tke American Soldier: 
Adjustment during Army Life (“Studies in Social 
Psychology during World War II,” Vol. I [Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949]}). 


** Schoner and Harrell, of. cit., p. 53. For a full- 
er account of the claim about the importance of 
colleague recognition see Simon Marcson, The Sci- 
entist in American Industry (Princeton University 
Industrial Relations Section Report No. 99, 1960), 
chap. vi. 


63 
4 
Quite Extremely 
Important Important 
(16) (1.3) 


Importance of Being An Authority In A Technical Field 


Fic. 2.—Relationship of attitudes toward the merging of professional and managerial ladders to im- 
portance of being an authority in a technical field. Percentages based on answers to same question as 
in Figure 1. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AS CAREER IMMOBILITY 


not at all inconsistent with movement into 
management being defined as “success.” If 
most of the “good” people (defined in terms 
of competence in the specialty) do, in fact, 
move up and the “bad” ones are left be- 
hind, then moving up or staying behind will 
be defined by specialist groups as success 
or failure as they are defined by those in 
the rest of the organization. 

Those who are thoroughly professional- 
ized before entrance into the organization 
are likely to have established notions of 
success and failure as related to the prac- 
tice of their specialized competence. How- 
ever, undergraduate and graduate engineer- 
ing schools do not provide such specific def- 
initions of success and failure in technical- 
engineering endeavors. Instead, success is 
characterized by most engineering students 
(even at the graduate level) in such general 
terms as advancement, getting ahead in 
the organization—getting into “manage- 
ment.”38 The definitions of success, in a 
professional sense, must thus emerge from 
the organizational context in which engi- 
neers find themselves. Without a firm prior 
definition they will be influenced by their 
current peers. The professional ladder is 
thus one way of attempting to redefine suc- 
cess for a whole group so that the new 
definition will be accepted by any individ- 
ual who uses this specialist group as his ref- 
erence group. 

The professional ladder is an attempt to 
provide engineers with a new set of expec- 
tations about their future careers—expecta- 
tions that will serve as acceptable alterna- 
tives to the possession of power. It is at 
least partially successful in this respect, be- 
cause engineers are specialists who are gen- 
erally acknowledged as professionals. But 
the professional ladder is increasingly held 
out to other groups of specialists and thus 
operates as a force for professionalization. 


H. S. Becker and J. Carper, “Identification 
with an Occupation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXI (1956), 341-48. More recently see 
Walter Barlow, “Discontent among Engineers,” 
Journal of College Placement, XXV (1965), 24, 25, 
72, 74, 76. 
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THE CREATION OF THE “PRO- 
FESSIONAL”! FROM ABOVE 


Management may attempt to thrust the 
definition of “professional” upon a group 
in order to turn failure into success. The 
use of the professional ladder has not been 
confined to scientists and engineers. Organ- 
izations have used these ladders in an at- 
tempt to professionalize other occupational 
groups. The logic runs something like this. 
(1) If organizations have to provide suc- 
cess experiences to serve as incentives to 
employees, then the organizations must be 
prepared to handle a number of failures. 
(2) In order to serve as an incentive, suc- 
cess must be distinguished from something 
—from failure. (3) One of the ways of 
dealing with failure is to try to provide 
alternative modes of success that might ap- 
peal to those who have not succeeded along 
conventional lines. As one Company A sales 
manager put it:°° “We have to cultivate in 
the company the idea that there is a future 
for those who don’t make management. In 
the 1950’s we hired on the notion that if 
you don’t make management, you are a 
failure. This has to be reversed.” 

This organization has attempted to cre- 
ate the notion of “professional salesmen” 
in order to maintain the effectiveness of 
older salesmen*® who have not made it on- 
to the managerial ladder. In an organiza- 
tion where there is a heavy emphasis on 
rising Into management (as indicated in the 
above quotation), those who do not rise 
become labeled, in time, as failures. In or- 
der to forestall subsequent self-identifica- 
tion as a failure, the organization will try 
to provide alternative definitions that have 
some currency in society. Identification as 
a “professional” is a ready-made alterna- 
tive. As a sales manager said: “I have a 

2 Unless specifically indicated otherwise, all 


managers and salesmen referred to or quoted are 
from Company A. 


“Older salesmen in this case were frequently 
those in their late thirties who were operationally 
defined as older because they no longer were 
looked at as candidates for promotion and had 
been in the business about fifteen years. 
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guy who was [one of the top salesmen in 
the company] and everybody says, how can 
we get him promoted? He says he wants it 
but I can talk of professional salesmen and 
convince him the other way.” 

There are many salesmen who prefer to 
remain salesmen because of the nature of 
the work, the lack of responsibility, and the 
good pay but who buckle under the pres- 
sure of being labeled as failures because 
they did not pursue the more generally pre- 
ferred management career. They get 
lumped together with those who wanted to 
but could not move up. And both of these 
groups find themselves thrown together 
with much younger and less experienced 
men who have not yet exhausted the possi- 
bility of moving into management. 

The company has attempted to solve this 
problem by creating a professional ladder 
for salesmen with appropriate titles, status 
symbols, and special territories. They have 
attempted to create enough differences be- 
tween these salesmen and the younger ones 
to reduce the stigma of failure to become a 
manager. The need was acknowledged by 
one manager because: “We need Indians. I 
have thirteen salesmen and four are pro- 
motable [into management]. It is a good 
percentage. We need professional sales- 
men.” This last sentence was an equating 
of “professional” with those who failed to 
move up into management. 

This same technique was used in this 
company with another occupational group 
—those who repair and maintain the com- 
pany’s products in the customer’s office, It 
was called a “career program.” One execu- 
tive even maintained that the new position 
levels were not the creation of the company 
but a direct result of the achievements of 
the technicians themselves. 


THE CREATION OF THE “PRO- 
FESSIONAL”: FROM BELOW 


We do not maintain that all attempts to 
professionalize specialist groups are initi- 
ated from above. We acknowledge that 
many individuals identify themselves as 
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professionals prior to their entrance into an 
organization and that they may desire no 
other role. In addition, many employees 
attempt to become professionals—not only 
by joining an established profession but by 
professionalizing their own occupation.*4 

It has been pointed out in another study* 
that an attempt to professionalize an occu- 
pation was one of the reactions to blocked 
mobility even among those already in man- 
agement. Thus, a safety director of Rock 
Product Corporation was quoted: “Mobil- 
ity possibilities can be limiting. It’s not a 
real deterrent. Safety is a real profession as 
good as any of them. We can’t all be chiefs. 
... I have lots of contacts with other com- 
panies. I belong to two societies and also 
panels, and community organizations.’4% 

This professional identification sustains 
many in a position of blocked mobility by 
providing them both with a reason for their 
lack of mobility and an alternative chance 
to advance within their “profession”’—on a 
plateau within the management organiza- 
tion. This same kind of reaction was re- 
ported by Peter Blau, who found that “the 
system that prevents civil servants from de- 
riving satisfaction from hopes of spectacu- 
Jar advancements probably also constrains 
them to find gratification in their work and 
thus invites a professional attitude toward 
itas 

If blocked mobility leads to attempts to 
become professionalized, there may be some 
who see the causal relationship going in the 
opposite direction. For example, managers 
in the Rock Product’s labor-relations de- 


“There is a good deal that has been written 
about occupational groups—outside of organiza- 
tional contexts—attempting to become profession- 
alized. For one of the more recent and better 
studies see Wilensky, of. cit. 


“Fred H. Goldner, “Industrial Relations and 
the Organization of Management” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1961), 


€ Ibid., pp. 206-7, 


“Peter Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
p. 258, 
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partment not only rejected a professional 
identity but also rejected attempts to have 
it thrust upon them. They made it a big 
point to proclaim that one could not pre- 
pare for this kind of job through formal 
schooling. This group, unlike those in 
safety and other areas of personnel, already 
had power within the organization and had 
aspirations of moving into general manage- 
ment, As they approached the top of their 
specialist hierarchy, they entertained no- 
tions of moving into whatever would afford 
further opportunities of promotion. To be 
identified as part of a “profession” would 
preclude concurrent identification as gen- 
eral management. Their rejection of pro- 
fessionalization was an attempt to prevent 
part of a dual ladder from being identified 
as a professional ladder. From this perspec- 
tive we again see professionalization identi- 
fied as synonymous with immobility. 
Professionalization pressure from below 
has also come from the salesmen discussed 
above. It comes not only from the immedi- 
ate fact of their blocked mobility but also 
from the way this blockage structures their 
relations with customers. Permanent sales- 
men evidently become more attached to the 
customer relationship than to the relation- 
ship with those above them in the organiza- 
tion. Salesmen become more dependent on 
their customers than on their bosses when 
they forsake promotion into management. 
They frequently take the customer’s point 
of view. They see him as a Client, and the 
more specialized and complicated the prod- 
uct they sell the more they must develop a 
service relationship with the customer. 
They feel they are involved in a profession- 
al-client relationship. As one put it: “I look 
upon it [selling] as a service we are doing 
to an individual that will be of value to 
him. I feel as though we are more or less 
professional in filling the need we may cre- 
ate for an individual. We speak with people 
who are on the management level most of 
the time and aren’t trying to con people but 
doing them a service. There are times we 


4 Goldner, op. cit., p. 226. 
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actually don’t recommend our equipment— 
that is professionalism.” 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Our studies of engineers and salesmen, 
and observations of other kinds of work, in- 
dicate that, although in a “real” profession 
(one that meets the original criterions of a 
profession) positions on a professional lad- 
der may indicate success, the use of such 
positions in a “profession” imbedded in the 
context of a larger non-professional organi- 
zation is an indication of failure.*® 

The established professional within an 
organization does not covet the professional 
ladder—it offers him little; he already has 
status in the wider society, and the ladder 
leads away from power. The employee in a 
specialty occupation, blocked from further 
promotion, seeks professionalism and the 
professional ladder to gain status. At this 
stage, he not only is without power but is in 
no position to aspire to it. 

The strain between organizations and the 
new professions has been misunderstood as 
one of obtaining traditional professional re- 
wards such as autonomy and not wanting 
administrative or supervisory duties. The 
conflict between superordinate and colle- 
giate authority is real, but there has been 
confusion about it. The professional ladder 
was never an answer to that problem. Pro- 
fessionalization continues apace, but the 
new professions within organizations are 
different from the autonomous professions 
of old. 

The proliferation of specialties has re- 
sulted in a pluralistic system of contending 
groups. And that struggle is not simply be- 
tween a professional group and the “organi- 


‘6 While his imagery is somewhat obsolete tech- 
nologically, Hughes makes the point well. “In a 
considerable number of professions the basic 
techniques and intellectual skills are becoming 
something one learns as a condition of getting 
on the ladder of mobility. The engineer who, at 40, 
can still use a slide rule or logarithmic table, 
and make a true drawing, is a failure.” (Everett 
C. Hughes, Men and Their Work [Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1958], p. 137). 
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zation”; it is between that professional 
group and other groups in the organization. 

The use of the term “professional” says 
too much and not enough. The term has 
lost much of its meaning because of the 
proliferation of meanings. If we cannot use 
it except in its pure form, then some new 
terms are necessary. We can use the con- 
cept of professionalization to understand 
the processes at work and to examine 
changes that have occurred in organization- 
al form. But this is not enough. We need 
new concepts to describe what is and has 
been emerging from the process of profes- 
sionalization. But what new terms, and to 
describe what? Many have used the term 
“profession” as synonymous with staff. 
That really obscures the issues. We will 
have to start by asking what, in fact, is 
management as opposed to professional? 
The term “management” itself has also lost 
much of its meaning. It includes more than 
those who supervise others, for it must in- 
clude those involved in actively allocating 
the resources of the company and involved 
in the decision-making process. 

In summary then, the professional ladder 
has been used as a means of providing an 
alternative definition of success in order to 
prevent an otherwise failure from opting 
out of the system. However, it has not 
really provided the status and money of 
“equivalent” managerial positions. It does 
not provide these because it does not pro- 
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vide the power to allocate limited resources 
or to pursue alternative goals, and this 
power is intrinsic to traditional prestigious 
and successful professional performance. 

The very existence of the professional 
ladder is evidence that those in power—top 
management—define the “professional” as 
a person who cannot be moved up the main 
ladder. Recognition of the same definition 
can be seen in efforts to professionalize 
work—initiated, not from above, but from 
below by people who are blocked in any 
further mobility up the management ladder. 

But professional ladders remain and are 
still being constructed because the problem 
is still an emergent one. The proliferation 
of new functions and the development of 
entire work forces composed of highly 
trained specialists (all college educated) 
have taken most of the meaning from our 
old definition of management as simply one 
of supervision. The professional ladder is 
not an answer to these new problems, but it 
is part of the adaptive process. We are on 
our way to radically different organiza- 
tions.*? The uncritical use of the old con- 
cept of profession or even the use of the 
concept of professionalization, can only ob- 
scure the process. 
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organizational forms and professionalism have been 
raised in Wilensky, of. cit., pp. 157-58. 


Program Change and Organizational Properties 


A Comparative Analysis’ 


Jerald Hage and Michael Aiken 


ABSTRACT 


Empirical indicators of the organizational properties of complexity, centralization, formalization, and 
morale are developed and related to the rate of adoption of new programs and services in sixteen social 
welfare organizations. Specifically, a high degree of participation in agency-wide decisions, a low degree 
of job codification, and a high degree of job satisfaction are found to be most highly associated with a 
high rate of program change. Measures of staff attitudes toward change are found to be only weakly and 
inversely related to the rate of innovation of new programs and techniques. The relationships between 
organizational properties and rate of program change largely remained when size, auspices, age of or- 
ganization, and function were controlled. The distinction between rate of program change and changes 
in decision making, job codification, and job satisfaction allows us to discuss changes within a system and 


changes of a system of organizational properties. 


A major problem in the study of organ- 
izations is the analysis of organizational 
change. One of the difficulties in studying 
change is the determination of an ade- 
quate definition of organizational change. 
Etzioni has suggested that most organiza- 
tional studies implicitly, if not explicitly, 
involve the study of change of some var- 
lable or property.? This difficulty has been 


2? This investigation was supported, in part, by a 
research grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. We are deeply in- 
debted to Professor Harry Sharp and the Wiscon- 
sin Survey Laboratory for their helpful suggestions 
and assistance in the preparation and execution of 
the interviewing involved in this study and to the 
University of Wisconsin Computing Center and 
the National Science Foundation for their research 
support. We are also grateful to Keith Warner 
for his insightful comments on an earlier version 
of this paper. A special note of thanks is given to 
M. Garcon for his assistance in the final revision 
of this paper. 


*See Jerald Hage, “Organizational Response to 
Innovation” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Columbia 
University, 1963), chap. iii, for a discussion of sev- 
eral different kinds of change. 


3 Amitai Etzioni (ed.), in Introduction to sec- 
tion on “Organizational Change,” Complex Or- 
ganizations: A Sociological Reader (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), pp. 341-43. 


labeled by Parsons as the problem of 
change within a system as opposed to 
change of the system.* The difficulty lies 
in determining which.kind of change results 


-in a change of the organizational system. 


New techniques may be adopted, new 
models may be tried, and new rules and 
policies may be formulated; yet these are 
changes that do not necessarily imply fun- 
damental changes in the organizational sys- 
tem, We shall offer a tentative solution to 
this problem by limiting our analysis to 
one kind of change within the system— 
the adoption of new programs or services, 
This kind of change appears to be an im- 
portant one albeit not the only kind be- 
cause it can imply changes in techniques, 
rules, or even goals. We are interested in 
studying the relationship between different 
organizational properties and the rate of 
program change, and we assume that the 
rate of program change, as well as other 
organizational properties, can be conceived 
most advantageously as variables in a sys- 
tem. We assume that a change in one var- 
iable leads to a change in other variables. 
If different rates of program change are 


* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1951), chap. xii. 
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related to different configurations on other 
organizational properties, then we can 
speak of different systems. This is our ap- 
proach to the problem of studying organ- 
izational change. 

In our study, we have measured the rate 
of program change in sixteen organizations 
over a five-year period.” This rate is then 
related to other organizational properties, 
for example, job satisfaction, codification 
of rules, decision making, which are meas- 
ured cross-sectionally, not longitudinally. 
While this prevents our making any state- 
ments about cause and effect, it does allow 
us to examine how different rates of pro- 
gram change are associated with various 
organizational properties. 

To this end, we studied sixteen social 
welfare organizations staffed largely by 
professionally trained personnel. These or- 
ganizations provide a particularly inter- 
esting testing ground for hypotheses re- 
lating rate of program change to other 
organizational properties, since the organ- 


izations provide services for the physically - 


handicaped, emotionally disturbed, or men- 
tally retarded. It might be assumed that 
each agency would attempt to add as many 
new programs as resources allow, but this 
was not the case. Some welfare organiza- 
tions were primarily concerned with the 
quantity of client service. Given addition- 
al financial resources, these organizations 
would probably either reduce the case load 
of staff members or increase the number 
of clients serviced. For example, a county 
children’s welfare department had added 
only one new program in the previous five 


5 Executive directors were asked: “How many 
new programs or services have you added in the 
last five years?” In many cases the new programs 
did not involve the addition of new perscnnel or 
new funds but, instead, represented reallocation of 
existing resources. The question used a standard in- 
terval of time so that the rate could be expressed 
as a number. It might also be noted that the choice 
of an interval of time is not an easy one. We 
selected an interval of five years as a minimum 
because any shorter period is too likely to be sub- 
jected to random or episodic fluctuations. 
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years and had no plans for future changes. 
This agency was primarily concerned with 
reducing the case loads of its social work- 
ers. The rationale was not to improve the 
quality of service but, rather, to reduce 
turnover among its social workers, since 
the case load was unusually high in this 
agency, well beyond typical limits. Similar- 
ly, the head of a private home for emo- 
tionally disturbed children reported that no 
new programs had been added in his agen- 
cy in the previous five years. In contrast, 
some welfare organizations were primarily 
concerned with the quality of client serv- 
ice. These organizations would probably 
use additional financial resources to add 
new programs or techniques. A county 
mental hospital, the organization in our 
study with the highest rate of program 
change, had added eight new programs in 
the past five years, including a sheltered 
workshop, a training program in group 
therapy for the attendants, and a place- 
ment service. In addition, there were al- 
ready plans afoot for future changes. Sim- 
ilarly, a private home for emotionally dis- 
turbed boys had added six new programs 
in the last five years and had plans for still 
more. One of the greatest concerns in this 
organization was that the case load might 
increase, since the agency head felt that 
the major emphasis should be placed on 
improving the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of client service. The contrasting poli- 
cles of these organizations cut across the 
different kinds of goals and are reflected 
in the varying rates of program change 
among the sixteen organizations. The rate 
of program change by type of organization 
is shown in Table 1. While rehabilitation 
centers have the greatest incidence of pro- 
gram change, and social casework agencies 
the least, there are still considerable vari- 
ations among these categories of organiza- 
tions that ostensibly have similar goals. 
Furthermore, the crucial question is wheth- 
er a rehabilitation center with a low rate 
of program change has organizational char- 
acteristics that are similar to a social case- 
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work agency with a low rate of program 
change, 

The assumption of an organization as a 
system implies that certain organizational 
configurations are most likely to be asso- 
ciated with a high rate of program change. 
This also implies that if a high rate of 
program change occurs in an organization, 
it is likely to bring about changes in the 
working conditions of the organization.® 
Our data are not longitudinal, and thus it 
becomes impossible to stipulate any cause 
or effect relationships.’ That is, we are 
unable to stipulate if program change 
brings about alternatives in other organi- 
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relate the organizational characteristics of 
complexity, centralization, formalization, 
and job satisfaction to the rate of program 
change. We hypothesize that the rate of 
program change is positively related to 
the degree of complexity and job satisfac- 
tion, and negatively related to the degree 
of centralization and formalization.? The 
rationale for each hypothesis is discussed 
below as the data are examined. 


STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


The data upon which this study is based 
were gathered in sixteen social welfare 
agencies located in a large midwest metrop- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROGRAM CHANGES BY 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Number | Average Num- 
Type of Organization of Organ- | ber of Pro- Range 
izations | gram Changes 
Rehabilitation centers...... 3 4.67 3-6 
Hospitaliers kare breniin ei 4.67 3-8 
Special education depart- 
ment—public schools..... 1 4.00 4 
Homes for emotionally dis- 
FULDED Mots or odena 3 2.67 0-6 
Social casework agencies... 6 1.33 0-3 


zational properties or if new programs are 
introduced because of the presence of some 
other organizational characteristics. While 
our study is framed in the latter sense, 
this is simply for the convenience of the 
presentation of our findings. We would like 
to know organizational scores at both the 
beginning and end of the five-year period 
to unravel this problem, but unfortunately 
we only know organizational characteristics 
at the end of the five-year period. 

Our purpose in this paper, then, is to 

In other words, all hypotheses are reversible; 
see Hans Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification 


in Sociology (rev. ed.; Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster 
Press, 1963), p. 11. 


*We are presently engaged in the second logical 
step of research, namely, the attempt to predict 
the future rate of program change on the basis of 
organizational properties measured prior in time. 


olis in 1964. Ten agencies were private; 
six were either public or branches of public 
agencies. These agencies were all the larger 
welfare organizations that provide rehabili- 
tation, psychiatric services, and services 
for the mentally retarded as defined by the 
directory of the Community Chest. The 
agencies vary in size from twelve to sever- 
al hundred. Interviews were conducted with 
314 staff members of these sixteen organ- 
izations. Respondents within each organ- 
ization were selected by the following cri- 
teria: (a) all executive directors and de- 
partment heads; (b) in departments of less 
than ten members, one-half of the staff was 

8 For a discussion of why these properties should 
be related as hypothesized, see Jerald Hage, “An 
Axiomatic Theory of Organization,” Administra- 


tive Science Quarterly, X (December, 1965), 289- 
321. 
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selected randomly; (c) in departments of 
more than ten members, one-third of the 
staff was selected randomly. Non-supervi- 
sory administrative and maintenance per- 
sonnel were not interviewed. 

This sampling procedure divides the or- 
ganization into levels and departments. Job 
occupants in the upper levels were selected 
because they are most likely to be key 
decision makers and to determine organ- 
izational policy, whereas job occupants in 


the lower levels were selected randomly. — 


The different ratios within departments in- 
sured that smaller departments were ade- 
quately represented. Professionals, such as 
psychiatrists, social workers, rehabilitation 
counselors, etc., are included because they 
are intimately involved in the achievement 
of organizational goals and are likely to 
have organizational power. Non-proiession- 
als, such as attendants, janitors, and secre- 
taries are excluded because they are less 
directly involved in the achievement of 
organizational goals and have little or no 
power. The number of interviews varied 
from seven in the smallest to forty-one in 
one of the larger agencies. 

It should be stressed that m this study 
the units of analysis are organizations, not 
individuals in the organizations. Informa- 
tion obtained from respondents was pooled 
to reflect properties of the sixteen organ- 
izations, and these properties are then re- 
lated to one another.® Aggregating individ- 
ual data in this way presents methodolog- 
ical problems for which there are yet no 
satisfactory solutions. For example, if all 
respondents are equally weighted, undue 
weight is given to respondents lower in the 
hierarchy. Yet those higher in'the chain 
of command, not those lower in the chain 
of command, are most likely to make the 
decisions which give an agency its ethos.1° 


°A very common error in statistical analysis is 
the failure to realize that assumptions must be 
made not only about the unit of analysis, usually 
the individual, but also about the time and place. 
Few studies systematically examine these three 
factors together, yet each is important. Most 
studies should be qualified with reference to a 
specific time and place. 
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We attempt to compensate for this by 
computing an organizational score from the 
means of social position within the agency. 
A social position is defined by the level or 
stratum in the organization and the depart- 
ment or type of professional activity. For 
example, if an agency’s professional staff 
consists of psychiatrists and social workers, 
each divided into two hierarchal levels, the 
agency has four social positions: supervi- 
sory psychiatrists, psychiatrists, supervi- 
sory social workers, and social workers. A 
mean was then computed for each social 
position in ‘the agency. The organizational 
score for a given variable was determined 
by computing the average of all social posi- 
tion means in the agency. 

The procedure for computing organiza- 
tional scores parallels the method utilized 
in selecting respondents. It attempts to 
represent organizational life more accu- 
rately by not giving disproportionate weight 
to those social positions that have little 
power ‘and that are little involved in the 
achievement of organizational goals. 


“For a discussion of some of the basic differ- 
ences between individual and collective properties, 
see Paul Lazarsfeld and Herbert Menzel, “On In- 
dividual and Collective Properties,” in Etzioni 
(ed.), of. cit., pp. 422-40; and James S. Coleman, 
“Research Chronicle: The Adolescent Society,” in 
Phillip E. Hammond (ed.), Sociologists at Work 
(New York: Basic Books, 1964). 


“One advantage of this procedure is that it 
allows for the cancellation of individual errors 
made by the job occupants of a particular position. 
It also allows for the elimination of certain idio- 
syncratic elements that result from the special 
privileges a particular occupant might have re- 
ceived as a consequence. 

An alternative procedure for computing organi- 
zational means is to weigh all respondents equally. 
These two procedures yield strikingly similar re- 
sults for the variables reported in this paper. The 
product moment correlation coefficients between 
the scores based on these two computational pro- 
cedures were as follows for the variables indicated: 


Hierarchy of authority ............0-. ce eee ee eee eeee -70 
Actual participation in decision making ............ 90 
Job codification. 6.65 hrs Sk 4N se cere cee a beans es 68 
Rule observation 3.44.s000:4.c4 ee eee. o 4Gs2 Seas 88 
Job satistactión <j 2cans asere See a ae a we eee ee le Se 89 
Satisfaction with expressive relations ................ 88 
Professional training ........ 0000. cece eee eens 5225090 
Professional activity ........cceccccneenecvcenenses 87 
Index of self-interest and non-change ...........00005 87 


Index of values and pro-change ....-.....c0ceeeeeee 74 
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Computation of means for each social po- 
sition has the advantage of avoiding the 
potential problem created by the use of 
different sampling ratios. In effect, re- 
sponses are standardized by organizational 
location—level and department—and then 
combined into an organizational score. 
Computation of means of social position 
also has a major theoretical advantage in 
that it focuses on the sociological perspec- 
tive of organizational reality. We consider 
an organization to be a collection of social 
positions which we call jobs, not simply an 
aggregate of individuals. Ideally, sociologi- 
cal properties are more than a summation 
of psychological properties. We feel that 
our computation procedures are, hopefully, 
more consistent with a “sociological imagi- 
nation.” l 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROPERTIES AND 
RATE OF PROGRAM. CHANGE 


Following the work of Pugh et al., we 
find it useful to make a distinction between 
structural variables and performance var- 
iables as two special kinds of organizational 
properties.” The former refers to the ar- 
rangements of positions or jobs within the 
organization, for example, the utilization 
of different professional specialties or the 
degree of complexity, the distribution of 
power or the degree of centralization, the 
utilization of rules or the degree of formal- 
ization, The latter refers to the outcomes 
of the arrangements of positions, for ex- 
ample, the rate of program change, the 
degree of job satisfaction, the volume of 
production. In addition we examine a per- 
sonality characteristic of the individuals 
who work in the organization, namely, 
their attitudes toward change. Since we 
are interested in rates of program change, 
it is entirely possible that this is affected 
not only by the structural and performance 
characteristics of the organization but also 
by the general orientations of the individ- 
ual members. Admittedly these are not 


"D. S. Pugh et al, “A Scheme for Organiza- 
tional Analysis,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, VIII (1963), 289-316. 
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the only distinctions that can be made, but 
they provide a useful framework for dis- 
tinguishing among major kinds of vari- 
ables, helping to isolate the characteristics 
that are part of the system. 


STRUCTURAL VARIABLES: THE DEGREE . 
OF COMPLEXITY 


Since the publication of the English 
translation of Durkheim’s The Division of 
Labor, the degree of complexity, or special- 
ization, has been a key concept in the 
organizational literature.? Yet, this vari- 
able has seldom been systematically related 
to other organizational properties. For our 
purposes, we define organizational com- 
plexity with three alternative empirical in- 
dicators: occupational specialties, the 
length of training required by each occu- 
pation, and the degree of professional ac- 
tivity associated with each occupation. The 
greater the number of specialties, the great- 
er the length of training required by each 
occupation; and the greater the degree of 
professional activity, the more complex the 
organizational structure. The term “spe- 
cialization” has frequently been used to de- 
scribe both this phenomenon and the mi- 
nute parceling of work such as that of an 
assembly line where training of job occu- 
pants is minimized. From our perspective, 
the latter is the opposite of complexity. 
In order to avoid terminological confusion, 
we prefer to use the word “complexity” to 
refer to the former phenomenon, since we 
feel that this is more consistent with Durk- 
heim’s usage of the term.14 

A recently published axiomatic theory 
hypothesizes a direct relationship between 
complexity and the rate of program 
change.15 There are several reasons why 
these two properties should be related in 
this way. The addition of new programs 


“Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in 
Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), Part 
I; also Preface to 2d ed. 


See Victor Thompson, Modern Organization 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1964), chap. iii, 


18 See Hage, “An Axiomatic Theory,” op. cit., p. 
303, 
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frequently necessitates the addition of new 
occupations. Job occupants of such occupa- 
tional specialties often have a particular or- 
ganizational perspective which leads to the 
introduction of still other new programs. 
Further, the professional activities of job 
staff members function as communications 
links between the organization and its com- 
petitors, providing a source of information 
about new ideas and techniques. In addi- 
tion, conflicts among the different occupa- 
tional specialties in an organization act as 
a further dynamic force for the creation 
of new programs, The more professional- 
ized the occupations, the greater the strug- 
gle to prove the need for expansion.1° 

In our interviews with staff members of 
organizations, each respondent was asked to 
describe the nature of his duties, the extent 
of his training, and the amount of his pro- 
fessional activity. Just as the number of 
jobs reflects the complexity of the organ- 
ization, it was our belief that the more the 
training required, the more the probable 
complexity of the job itself, so that this 
needed to be considered as well. Further- 
more, the more the professional activity of 
the job occupants, the more likely there 
would be continued increases in the com- 
plexity of the job. On the basis of the re- 
spondents’ answers to our questions, three 
indicators of organizational complexity 
were computed. The first indicator is the 
number of occupational specialties, which 
was measured by counting the numbers of 
different kinds of work that exist in an 
agency. There is a correlation of .48 be- 
tween the number of occupational special- 
ties and the rate of program change. A 
variety of occupational perspectives is as- 
sociated with a higher rate of change. 

We have already stated that we are un- 
able to determine causation because our 
data are taken at one point of time. Since 
occupational specialties more than any of 
our other variables can be closely linked 
to the programs that are added, we recon- 
structed the number of occupational spe- 


18 Durkheim, of. cit., pp. 267—70. 
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cialties that existed in each organization 
prior to 1959, the beginning of the five- 
year period we used for measuring the rate 
of program change. While the number of 
occupational specialties was altered in sev- 
eral organizations, the correlation between 
these two properties remained virtually un- 
changed (r = .45).3% 

The amount of professional training is 
another indicator of the complexity of or- 
ganizations. This was measured by com- 
puting an index reflecting the degree of 
formal training and other professional 
training for each social position in the or- 
ganization.1® As can be seen from Table 1, 
there is a weak but positive correlation be- 
tween the organization score of professional 
training and the rate of program change 
(r == .14). Thus the amount of professional 
training In an organization is positively 
associated with the rate of program change. 

To measure the extent of the extra-or- 
ganizational professional activity of mem- 
bers of each organization, the respondents 
were asked to report the number of pro- 
fessional associations to which they be- 
longed, the proportion of meetings at- 
tended, the number of papers given, and 
offices held, all of which represent profes- 


*Jt should be noted that our count of occupa- 
tional specialties is not based on the number of 
specific job titles. Instead, each respondent was 
asked what he did and then this was coded ac- 
cording to the kind of professional activity and 
whether it was a specialty. This procedure was used 
for two reasons. First, it allows for comparability 
across organizations. Second, it avoids the problem 
of task specialization where one activity might be 
divided into many specific and separate tasks (see 
Thompson, op. cit.). 


18 The index was scored as follows: (a) An ab- 
sence of training beyond a college degree and the 
absence of other professional training received a 
score of 0; (b) an absence of training beyond col- 
lege degree and the presence of other professional 
training received a score of 1; (c) a presence of 
training beyond a college degree and the absence 
of other professional training received a score of 
2; (d) a presence of training beyond a college de- 
gree and the presence of other professional train- 
ing received a score of 3. 
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sional involvement.?® The higher this score, 
that is, the greater the extra-organizational 
professional activities of members of the 
organization, the more likely it was to have 
a high rate of program change, as shown 
in Table 2 (r = .37). It should be noted 
that the amount of professional involve- 
ment is more highly related to program 
change than the amount of professional 
training. 

Involvement in extra-organizational pro- 

The index of professional activity, which 
ranged from 0 to 3 points, was computed as ‘fol- 
lows: (e) 1 point for belonging to a professional 
organization; (b) 1 point for attending at least 
two-thirds of the previous six meetings of any pro- 
fessional organization; (c) 1 point for the presen- 


tation of a paper or holding an office in any 
professional organization. 
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fessional activities evidently heightens 
awareness of programmatic and technolog- 
ical developments within a profession.?? 
Professionally active job occupants intro- 
duce new ideas into the organization, and 
the outcome is a high rate of program 
change. Similarly, new programs require 
the addition of new job occupants who are 
highly trained. A plausible line of reasoning 
is that greater extra-organizational profes- 
sional activity implies a greater emphasis 
on the improvement of the quality of client 
service, whether the clients are emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarded. Such an 
emphasis requires a continual application 

% See Victor Thompson, “Bureaucracy and Inno- 


vation,” Administrative Science Quarterly, X 
(June, 1965), 10~13. 


TABLE 2 
RATE OF PROGRAM CHANGE AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL PROPERTIES 


Structural variables: 
1. Degree of complexity: 


Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation 
Coefficients of Each 
Organizational Char- 
acteristic with Rate 
of Program Change* 


a) Measure of the number of occupational spe- 


CIAL CS E stores oprea eae sawed madness 48 
b) Measure of the amount of extra-organiza- 
tional professional activity................ 37 
c) Measure of the amount of professional train- 
TA saci doe he E EEEE TC ee 14 
2. Degree of centralization: 
a) Measure of the degree of participation in 
` organizational decision making............ 49 
b) Measure of hierarchy of authority......... — .09 
3. Degree of formalization: 
a) Measure of the degree of job codification... — 47 
b) Measure of the degree of rule observation., .13 
Performance variables: 
1. Degree of satisfaction: 
a) Measure of job satisfaction............... .38 
b) Measure of expressive satisfaction. ........ —.17 
‘Personality variables: / 
1. Motive of self-interest and negative attitudes 
toward change- ciidernesrkucerar ra daiak — .O4 
2. Motive of values and positive attitudes toward 
CASS E E EE A E E A E T PE —.15 


* The measures of association reported here are Pearson product-moment correlation coef- 


ficients. The units of anal 
individual respondents. 


is in this report are the sixteen organizations in our study, not our 314 
roduct-moment correlation coefficients are highly sensitive to even 


slight modifications of numerical scores with so few cases. We rejected the use of non-parametric 
measures of association because our scales are lineal and not ordinal; non-parametric statistics 
necessitate our ‘‘throwing away” some of the magnitude of variations in our data. Since these six- 
teen organizations represent a universe of organization, tests of statistical significance are inap- 


propriate. 
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of new knowledge, whether reflected in new 
programs or in new techniques. The num- 
ber of occupational specialties and the 
amount of extra-organizational professional 
activity were themselves related; the cor- 
relation coefficient was .29. The sheer pres- 
ence of different occupational perspectives, 
implying the idea of occupational conflict, 
appears to heighten professional involve- 
ment, as was sugested by Durkheim.” 


STRUCTURAL VARIABLES: THE DEGREE 
OF CENTRALIZATION 


There are many debates in the organiza- 
tional literature about the relative merits of 
centralization as opposed to decentraliza- 
tion of decision making. On the one hand, 
Weber argued that strict hierarchy of au- 
thority increased both the volume of pro- 
duction and the efficiency of an organiza- 
tion.22 On the other hand, the human rela- 
tions specialists have argued that decentral- 
ization increases job satisfaction and re- 
duces resistance to change.” Both argu- 
ments are probably correct. 

In our study the staff members were 
asked how often they participated in organ- 
izational decisions regarding the hiring of 
personnel, the promotions of personnel, the 
adoption of new organizational policies, 
and the adoption of new programs or serv- 
ices.24 The organizational score was based 
on the average degree of participation in 
these four areas of decision making. As can 
be seen from Table 2, the greater the par- 


2 Durkheim, of. cit.; although he was discussing 
the characteristics of city life, the argument is that 
much more compelling in the context of an organi- 
zation where interaction is facilitated. 


2 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, trans. Henderson and Parsons 
(Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1947), pp. 334-40. 


2 The classic study is, of course, Lester Coch and 
John French, Jr, “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change,” Human Relations, I (1948), 512-32. For 
a review of the literature and organizational ex- 
periments reflecting this dilemma between satis- 
faction and production, see Nancy Morse and 
Everett Reimer, “The Experimental Change of a 
Major Organizational Variable,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, LII (1955), 120-29. 
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ticipation in agency-wide decisions, the 
greater the rate of program change in the 
organization (r= .49). Decentralization 
allows for the interplay of a variety of oc- 
cupational perspectives. As Thompson has 
suggested, a centralized organization is one 
in which change can be, and frequently is, 
easily vetoed.” 

Agency-wide decisions are not the only 
kind that are made. Other decisions are 
those concerning the performance of a 
specific job. Agency-wide decisions are bas- 
ically decisions about the control of re- 
sources, while job decisions are basically 
decisions about the control of work. It is 
at least logically possible that the central- 
ization of the former kind of decision 
making can be associated with the decen- 
tralization of the latter kind of decision 
making. We-measure the degree of decision 
making about work with a scale called 
the “hierarchy of authority.’*° This scale 

“The index of actual participation in decision 
making was based on the following four questions: 
(1) How frequently do you usually participate in 
the decision to hire new staff? (2) How frequently 
do you usually participate in the decisions on the 
promotion of any of the professional staff? (3) 
How frequently do you participate in decisions on 
the adoption of new policies? (4) How frequently 
do you participate in the decisions on the adop- 
tion of new programs? Respondents were assigned 
numerical scores from 1 (low participation) to 5 
(high participation), depending on whether they 
answered “never,” “seldom,” “sometimes,” “often,” 
or “always,” respectively, to these questions, An 
average score on these questions was computed for 


each respondent, and then the data were aggregated 
into organizational scores as described above. 


* Thompson, “Bureaucracy and Innovation,” 
op. cit., pp. 13—18. 


” The empirical indicators of these concepts were 
derived from two scales developed by Richard Hall, 
namely, hierarchy of authority and rules (see his 
“The Concept of Bureaucracy: An Empirical As- 
sessment,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIX 
[July, 1963], 32-40). The index of hierarchy of 
authority was computed by first averaging the re- 
plies of individual respondents to each of the fol- 


- lowing five statements: (1) There can be little ac- 


tion taken here until a supervisor approves a deci- 
sion. (2) A person who wants to make his own 
decisions would be quickly discouraged here. (3) 
Even small matters have to be referred to some- 
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was found to have little relationship with 
the rate of program change, although it was 
in the predicted direction (r= — .09). 
It is the centralization of decisions about. 
organizational resources, not the centrali- 
zation of work control, that is highly re-- 
` lated to low rates of this kind of organiza-- 
tional change. 


STRUCTURAL VARIABLES: THE DEGREE 
OF FORMALIZATION 


Rules or regulations are important ør- 
ganizational mechanisms that may be usedi 
to insure the predictability of performance. 
There are two aspects of the use of rules 
as a mechanism of social control; one is 
the number of regulations specifying who 
is to do what, where, and when; we call 
this the degree of job codification. Another 


is the diligency in enforcing these rules. 


that specify who is doing what, where, and! 
when; this we call rule observation. The 
latter is important because many organi- 
zations may not enforce all regulations. 
The degree of formalization is defined as 
both the degree of job codification as well 
as the degree of rule observation. 

While it has been commonplace to argue 
that bureaucracies retard change, there 


have been few studies that have examined. 


this proposition in a comparative frame- 
work. One of the essential elements of bu- 
reaucracy is its emphasis on formalization. 
Our hypothesis is that the two aspects of 
formalization outlined above retard the 
adoption of new programs because they dis- 
courage individual initiative.?? Clearly cod- 
ified jobs that are closely supervised to 
insure conformity also reduce the search 
for better ways of doing work. Such a use 


one higher up for a final answer. (4) I have to ask 
my boss before I do almost anything. (5) Any deci- 
sion I make has to have my boss’s approval. Re- 
sponses could vary from 1 (definitely false) to 4 


(definitely true). The individual scores were then . 
combined into an organizational score as described . 


above. 


= Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure: 


and Personality,” in Etzioni, of. cit., pp. 48-61. 
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of rules encourages ritualistic and unimagi- 
native behavior. 

The two indexes of formalization were 
constructed on the basis of a factor anal- 
ysis of scales developed by Hall.?® At best 
these scales are only rough indicators of the 
degree of formalization in an organization. 
As indicated by Table 2, job codification 
jis inversely related to the rate of organiza- 
tional change (r= —.47). The relation- 
ship between the degree of rule observation 
and the rate of program change is much 
weaker and is in a direction opposite from 
our prediction (r = .13). 

In order to determine whether each of 
the observed relationships between each 
of our indicators of various structural prop- 
erties and the rate of program change 
are spurious, multiple and partial correla- 
tion analyses are introduced. 

As shown in Table 3, only two of these 
variables have strong and independent 
relationships with the rate of program 
change: the degree of job codification 
(rp = —.A7) and the degree of participa- 
tion in decision making (rp == .39). It 
should be noted that the 8 weights for 
‘participation in decision making are great-. 


= Hall, op. cit. The index of job codification was 
‘based on the following five questions: (1) I feel 
‘that Iam my boss in most matters. (2) A persom 
can make his own decisions without checking with 
‘anybody else. (3) How things are done here is: 
left up to the person doing the work. (4) People: 
here are allowed to do almost as they please. (5) 
Most people here make their own rules on the: 
job. Replies to these questions were scored from 
1 (definitely true) to 4 (definitely false), and them 
each of the respondent’s answers was averaged. 
‘Thus, a high score on this index means high job 
codification. 

The index of rule observation was computed by 
averaging the responses to each of the following 
two statements: (1) The employees are constantly 
being checked on for rule violations. (2) People 
tthere feel as though they are constantly being 
‘watched, to see that they obey all the rules. Re- 
‘sspondents’ answers were coded from 1 (definitely 
false) to 4 (definitely true), and then the average 
‘score of each respondent on these items was com- 
puted. Organizational scores were computed as 
previously .described. On this index, a high score 
means a high degree of rule observation. 
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er (.555), however, than the 8 weights for 
job codification (—.379). 

The number of occupational specialties 
and the degree of hierarchy have moderate 
but independent relationships with the 
number of program innovations, although 
the latter variable is related in the opposite 
direction when the other six variables are 
controlled. The degree of extra-organiza- 
tional activity, the degree of professional 
training, and the degree of rule observation 
have little relationship with the number of 
program innovations after controlling for 
the other factors, although rule observa- 
tion remains virtually unchanged, 


PERFORMANCE VARIABLES: THE DEGREE 
OF SATISFACTION 


Since the famous French and Coch ex- 
periment, the advocates of the human rela- 
tions approach to organizational analysis 
have emphasized the importance of morale 
as a factor in understanding differential ac- 
ceptance of change and, therefore, implic- 
itly differential rates of program change.”® 


*® Coch and French, op. cit. 
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We developed two different measures of 
morale—an index of job satisfaction and an 
index of satisfaction with expressive re- 
lations.2° There is a correlation of .38 be- 


*° We used a satisfaction scale developed by Neal 
Gross, Ward Mason, and Alexander McEachern, 
Explorations in Role Analysis (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958), Appendix B. When factor 
analyzed, this battery provided the following 
scales: job satisfaction, satisfaction with expres- 
sive relations, satisfaction with salary, and satis- 
faction with time. The index of job satisfaction 
was computed on the basis of responses to the fol- 
lowing six questions: (1) How satisfied are you 
that you- have been given enough authority by 
your board of directors to do your job well? (2) 
How satisfied are you with your present job when 
you compare it to similar positions in the state? 
(3) How satisfied are you with the progress you 
are making toward the goals which you set for 
yourself in your present position? (4) On the 
whole, how satisfied are you that (your superior) 
accepts you as a professional expert, to the de- 
gree to which you are entitled by reason of posi- 
tion, training, and experience? (5) On the whole, 
how satisfied are you with your present job when 
you consider the expectations you had when you 
took the job? (6) How satisfied are you with 
your present job in light of career expectations? 

The index of expressive satisfaction was com- 


TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBER OF 
PROGRAM CHANGES AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL PROPERTIES 


Partial Cor- | 8 Coefficients 


Organizational Properties relation Co- | in Standard 
efficient* Formt 
1. Degree of complexity: 
a) ‘Measure of the number of occupational spe- 
Claliles thin es ites ees E aves We + .24 +. 202 
b) Measure of the amount of extra-organizational 
professional activity... ..«niesscciwecedexd + 08 + .104 
c) Measure of professional training........... —.10 — .137 
2. Degree of centralization: 
a) Measure of the degree of participation in or- 
ganizational decision making............... -+-.39 + .555 
b) Measure of hierarchy of authority.......... + 23 + .231 
3. Degree of formalization: 
a) Measure of degree of job codification. ...... — 47 — 1379 
b) Measure of degree of rule observation....... -.15 +. 134 
Coefficient of determination..........-.. 0.0.00 feceeeeeneee .558 
Multiple correlation coefficient............. 0. cee fener erences 75 


* These are the partial correlation coefficients between each variable and the rate of program 
change, controlling for the other six structural variables. Thus, each is a sixth-order partial corre- 


lation coefficient. 


t These are 8 coefficients in standard form, i.e., 8 weights. 
t This is the number of occupational aerial ties as of 1959, before the program changes dis- 


cussed in this paper were introduced. 
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tween job satisfaction and rate of program 
change. On the other hand, satisfaction 
with expressive relations is negatively cor- 
related, albeit the size of the correlation is 
small (r = — .17). This suggests a plau- 
sible explanation for several contradictory 
viewpoints in the literature concerning 
morale and organizational change. The 
work of Coch and French suggests a posi- 
tive relationship between morale and 
change, but a series of studies by Mann, 
Hoffman, and others at the University of 
Michigan have noted that change creates 
social strain in the organization*! One 
may infer, not necessarily from our data, 
that job satisfaction may be a necessary 
precondition for the introduction of chan- 
ges, but after this change has been intro- 
duced it may have disruptive and negative 
effects on social relationships among mem- 
bers in an organization. It is also plausible 
to argue that the organizational conditions 
that facilitate the introduction of change, 
namely, occupational diversity and decen- 
tralization, reduce satisfaction with ex- 
pressive relationships because of the con- 
flicts they engender. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES: GENERAL 
ORIENTATION TO CHANGE 


It is argued by some social psychologists 
and psychologists that all collective prop- 
erties of organization, such as the degree of 
centralization, the degree of formalization, 


puted from responses to the following two ques- 
tions: (1) How satisfied are you with your super- 
visor? (2) How satisfied are you with your fel- 
low workers? 


& See Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence Williams, 
“Observations on the Dynamics of a Change to 
Electronic Data-processing Equipment,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, V (September, 1960), 
217-57; and Floyd Mann and T. Hoffman, Auto- 
mation and the Worker (New York: Henry Holt, 
1960). The same point is made in several other 
studies of organizational change; see, for example, 
Harriet Ronken and Paul Lawrence, Administering 
Changes (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Graduate 
Business School, 1952); and Charles Walker, To- 
ward the Automatic Factory (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1957). 
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or the.degree of complexity, are ultimately 
reducible to psychological factors. Since 
this is a common argument, we attempted 
to measure several personality variables 
that might account for differences in or- 
ganizational rates of program change. It 
could be argued that change occurs in 
organizations because the organization has 
a high proportion of individuals who are 
favorably oriented to social change. Selz- 
nik has suggested the idea of selective re- 
cruitment of certain personality types; 
that is, when an organization needs new 
job occupants, the attempt is made to re- 
_cruit individuals who have personality at- 
tributes consistent with organizational 
needs.®? Mann and Hoffman have hypoth- 
esized the obverse of this process, namely, 
that individuals who cannot tolerate change 
will leave changing organizations and seek 
work in more stable ones.3? Finally, Ho- 
mans and others have argued that socio- 
logical variables are fundamentally reduc- 
ible to psychological variables.34 While we 
do not accept this argument, we included 
measures of individual orientations toward 
change developed by Sister Marie Augus- 
ta Neal in an attempt to test the validity 
of such assertions.*® 

The Neal batteries of self-interest mo- 
tives, value motives, pro-change motives, 
and anti-change motives were factor ana- 
lyzed and yielded two clear factors; one 
factor contains items representing attitudes 
of self-interest and a negative attitude to- 
ward change, while the second factor con- 
tains items representing attitudes of ideals 
and a positive orientation toward change. 
% Philip Selznick, “Critical Decisions in Organi- 


zational Development,” in Etzioni, of. cit., pp. 
355-62. 


2 See Mann and Hoffman, op. cit. 


“ George Homans, “Bringing Men Back In,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIX (December, 
1964), 809-19, 


= Four scales that purport to measure attitudes 
toward change developed by Sister Marie Augusta 
Neal, Values and Interests in Social Change (En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), 
were used. 
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We would expect the former to be nega- 
tively associated with rate of program 
change and the latter to be positively asso- 
ciated with program change. We found 
only a modest relationship between these 
measures of attitudes toward chahge and 
the amount of organizational program 
change. 

The measure of self-interest and anti- 
change was virtually unrelated to program 
change (r == —.04), while the measure of 
ideals and pro-change was related to pro- 
gram change opposite from the expected di- 
rection (r == —.15). 

An organization can have a high propor- 
tion of job occupants who are favorably 
disposed toward change in their personal 
orientations, and yet the organization does 
not necessarily adopt new programs. The 
reverse pattern is equally true. — 

What this suggests is that the personality 
attributes included in our study add little 
to our understanding of organizational 
change as we have measured it. On the 
other hand, there is the possibility that 
there are other personality variables that 
are appropriate for the understanding of 
organizational change. 

It would be desirable to know the rela- 
tive importance of performance variables, 
such as job satisfaction and the structural 
properties, but the limited size of our uni- 
verse of organizations (n = 16), makes a 
multiple correlational and partial correla- 
tional analysis (reported in Table 3) for 
all the variables that we have measured 
inappropriate. It should be understood that 
there is a very strong relationship between 
the degree of centralization and job satis- 
faction in particular.36 At the same time, 
the concept of a system assumes that there 
is this high degree of interdependence. The 
precise importance of each of these vari- 
ables must be determined with a much 


% See Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, “Or- 
ganizational Alienation,” American Sociological 
Review, XXXI (August, 1966), 497-507, for a dis- 
cussion of this relationship. 
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larger number of organizations and prefer- 
ably with longitudinal measurements. 


CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES, ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL PROPERTIES, AND RATE 
OF PROGRAM CHANGE 


The fact that there are varying rates of’ 
program for our different kinds of agencies, 
as indicated in Table 1, suggests that there 
may be disparate situations faced by each 
of our organizations. The rate of techno- 
logical change may be faster in rehabilita- 
tion than in social casework agencies. 

In particular, the organizations in our 
study vary considerably in their ease of 
access to resources, whether personnel or 
finances. They differ considerably in their 
age and autonomy. These and other indi- 
cators of their environmental situation can 
have an impact on the organization and its 
ability to adopt new programs. By study- 
ing the impact of such variables as aus- 
pices, size, and function, it becomes pos- 
sible to view the process by which organ- 
izations are likely to develop one or another 
system. It also allows us some insight into 
the generalizability of our findings. If one 
of these variables accounts for most of the 
observed relationship between the rate of 
program change and the organizational 
properties, then we are aware of a signifi- 
cant limitation on our findings. 

In a recent review of the organizational 
literature, Pugh and his associates suggest 
a number of contextual variables that can 
be used either as controls or as independent 
variables when examining the relationships 
among organizational properties. The var- 
iables that they discuss are: origin and 
history, ownership and control, size, char- 
ter, technology, location, resources, and in- 
terdependence.*? Presumably, each of these 
factors could have an impact on the char- 
acteristics of the organization, including 
the rate of program change. In particular, 

"D. S. Pugh et al, op. cit. See Hage, “An 


Axiomatic Theory,” of. cit, pp. 304-6, for hy- 
potheses concerning these contextual variables. 
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there is always the possibility that any 
of the relationships reported in Table 2 
are simply a function of some of these con- 
textual variables. For example, there is a 
standard organizational hypothesis that in- 
creasing size means more centralization 
and formalization, and, therefore, one 
might expect large organizations to have 
low rates of program change as a conse- 
quence. Another standard hypothesis is 
that older organizations are likely to be 
more bureaucratic and therefore to have 
lower rates of change. 

To explore the relative importance of 
these environmental factors for the rela- 
tionships discussed above, we employed 
partial correlations. A fourth-order partial 
correlation was computed between each 
of the organizational properties and rate 
of program change, controlling for size, 
auspices, age of organization, and major 
function. 

Size represents the rank order of organ- 
izations by number of employees in the 
organization; it is the same as the con- 
textual concept discussed by Pugh eż al. 

Auspices, that is, whether the organiza- 
tion is public or private, is similar to their 
concept of ownership and control. Since 
none of our organizations is a business, 
most of the analytical distinctions. that 
they discussed do not apply. It should be 
noted that “auspices” not only includes 
the idea of the nature of the accountabil- 
ity of the chief executive, but it suggests the 
sources of revenue, an idea contained in the 
concept of resources. The public agencies 
are largely tax supported, while the private 
agencies rely upon donations, grants, and 
fees. In other words, the distinction between 
public and private carries many implica- 
tions; therefore, the word “auspices” ap- 
pears to be a more appropriate one than 
either ownership or resources. 

The age of the organization is only one 
aspect of the organization’s origin and his- 
tory, but it is an attempt to measure some 
of the ideas discussed by Pugh eż al. 
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Finally, function is our attempt to di- 
vide a relatively homogeneous universe of 
organizations into at least two kinds of 
goals and technologies. We separated our 
organizations into those that deal with their 
clients for a relatively short period of time, 
the typical casework situation found in the 
social welfare agencies, and into those that 
deal with their clients for a relatively 
long period of time, the sheltered work- 
shop, the school, and hospital situations. 
The one-hour interview and the total insti- 
tution reflect different kinds of technol- 
ogy, at least in terms of the intensiveness, 
even though all of our agencies are con- 
cerned with providing rehabilitative and 
psychiatric services.3§ 

Location and interdependence are two 
contextual variables discussed by Pugh 
et al, that are not included in our analysis. 
Location is impossible to include because all 
of our agencies are in the same metropoli- 
tan area. We feel that interdependence is an 
exceedingly important contextual variable, 
but we are still in the process of collecting 
data on it. A separate analysis of this con- 
textual variable and its impact will be 
made at a later date. 

Not all of the four contextual variables 
are related to the rate of program change. 
Both age (r = —.03) and auspices 
(r = —.06) were unrelated to this kind of 
organizational change as we have measured 


3 Size was based on a rank order of all salaried 
employees. Rank ordering was used because we 
had an extremely skewed distribution. Auspices is 
a natural dichotomy between tax supported and 
non-tax supported, Age was treated as a trichotomy 
because all the organizations were founded either 
prior to 1900, between 1919 and 1923, or after the 
Great Depression period. Function was measured 
by creating a dummy variable based on the amount 
of contact per week between the agency and the 
client. An hour or less per week, the typical case- 


. work interview, was treated as low client involve- 


ment, The sheltered workshops, the rehabilitation 
agencies, and the total institutions were categorized 
as high-involvement agencies. Ideally more distinc- 
tions would be desirable, but with only sixteen 
organizations additional refinement becomes im- 
possible. 
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it. But size (r==—.61) and function 
(r = .58) were highly related to the rate 
of program change. The larger the size of 
the organization and the more time the 
client spends in the organization, the high- 
er the rate of program change. Since these 
contextual factors are themselves interre- 
lated (larger organizations were much more 
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ported in Table 4, If this table is compared 
with Table 1, it will be noted that the cor- 
relations remain approximately the same 
when size, age, auspices, and function are 
controlled, except for two measures: the 
number of occupational specialities and the 
hierarchy of authority. Function has a 
very high correlation with the number of 


TABLE 4 


RATE OF PROGRAM CHANGE AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL PROPERTIES 
WHEN SIZE, AUSPICES, AGE OF ORGANIZATION, AND FUNCTION 
ARE CONTROLLED 


Structural variables: 
1, Degree of complexity: 


Partial Correlations 
with Rate of Program 
Change* 


a) Measure of the number of occupational spe- 


cialtiest 


£#e ep PP Bes SE E E E E eve ve teean ese Beseane eee ste 


b) Measure of the amount of professional activ- 


A AAEE ONE E 


c) Measure of the amount of professional train- 


LG 2s a E UREE 


2. Degree of centralization: 


a) Measure of the degree of participation in 


decision making........... 
b) Measure of hierarchy of authority......... 


3. Degree of formalization: 


a) Measure of the degree of job codification. . 
b) Measure of the degree of vs observation. . 


Performance variable: 
Degree of satisfaction: 
a) Measure of job satisfaction 


aew... =at éva ee o 


TE aims 27 
b) Measure of expressive satisfaction......... 


* There are fourth order partial correlations, i.e., the partial correlation coefficients between 
each factor listed and the rate of program change, controlling for size, auspices, age of organization, 


and function. 


t This is the number of o una ional specialties as of 1959, before the program changes dis- 


cussed in this paper were introduce 


likely to be total institutions) and since 
these factors do have an impact on rate 
of program change, the question remains 
whether the relationships between our de- 
pendent variable and the other organiza- 
tional properties will be maintained if we 
simultaneously control for all four of the 
contextual variables. To put it another way, 
we want to know if our results are a con- 
sequence of organizational arrangements 
or a consequence of the environmental 
situations. 

The partial correlation analysis is re- 


occupational specialities, while size and 
auspices have moderately high correlations. 
The more time the client spends in the or- 
ganization, the greater the number of oc- 
cupational specialties (7 = .67). If the or- 
ganization is public, there are likely to be 
more occupational specialties than if it is 
private, suggesting different availability of 
funds (r= .39). Similarly, larger organ- 
izations have more occupational specialties 
(r = 41). When function, size, and aus- 
pices are held constant, the relationship 
between number of occupational special- 
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ties and rate of change disappears. This 
suggests a process when the time ordering 
of these variables is considered. 

The function of the organization, its 
size, and its auspices affect the number of 
specialties it has; this in turn is associated 
with the rate of program change. The par- 
tial correlation analysis makes clear, how- 
ever, that the number of occupational spe- 
cialties has little independent effect in ex- 
plaining the variation in rate of program 
change once auspices, size, age, and func- 
tion are held constant. 

In contrast, the partial correlation be- 
tween rate of program change and hier- 
archy of authority, holding constant the 
four contextual factors, has the predicted 
negative relationship with rate of program 
change. In fact, the relationship is stronger 
after controlling for these contextual fac- 
tors. 

In general, the observed relationships 
between rate of program change and the 
organizational properties remain, even after 
simultaneously controlling for these con- 
textual factors. That is, even though the 
context or environment affects the organ- 
ization, most of the organizational proper- 
ties examined are still related to the rate 
of program change. 

Another way of determining the general- 
izability of these findings is the exami- 
nation of other studies of organizations to 
see if they found similar results. In a study 
of large business firms in the United States, 
Chandler suggests that increases in com- 
plexity as measured by product diversifi- 
cation led to the decentralization of deci- 
sion making.®® This was especially likely 
to occur after the introduction of profes- 
sional managers. These firms were also 
more likely to allocate a much larger pro- 
portion of their budget to research, indi- 
cating a higher rate of program change. 
Woodward’s study of some ninety indus- 
trial firms in South Essex, England, sug- 


2 A. D. Chandler, Jr., Strategy and Structure 
(Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1962). 
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gests that those firms that made small 
batches of products or custom models were 
more likely than the assembly-line manu- 
facturers to have professional managers, 
skilled labor, decentralized decision mak- 
ing, higher job satisfaction, and less routin- 
ization of procedures.*° While this study 
does not have a direct measure of the rate 
of program change, both of these studies 
are at least supportive of the findings re- 
ported here. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Our findings suggest the following two 
stories about the rate of program change. 
One line of reasoning is as follows: Given 
that there is a high rate of program change, 
there is likely to be relatively decentral- 
ized decision making because of the neces- 
sity for discussions about the problems of 
change. There is a variety of decisions in- 
volving the allocation of personnel and 
funds attendant to the addition of new 
programs. In addition, the implementation 
of programs inevitably indicates contingen- 
cies not considered and engenders conflicts 
that must be resolved. Similarly, the high 
rate of program change will necessitate the 
relaxation of rules in order to solve the 
problems of implementation. There will be 
conflicts between the demands of the new 
program and previous regulations that will 
make rule observation difficult. The addi- 
tion of new programs is likely to attract 
better-trained and active professional per- 
sonnel who will like the challenge of change. 
And new programs can require, in many 
cases, new skills or areas of expertise rel- 
ative to the organization. The high rate 
of job satisfaction can flow from the satis- 
faction of being a member of a dynamic 
organization. But the high rate of change 
creates strain in interpersonal relationships. 

Another line of reasoning is as follows: 
If an organization is relatively decentral- 

2 Toan Woodward, Industrial Organization: 


Theory and Practice (London: Oxford Press, 
1965), chap. il, pp. 23~25. 
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ized, it is likely to have a variety of infor- 
mation channels which allow the consider- 
ation of both the need for new programs 
and their appropriateness. The sheer num- 
ber of occupational specialties also in- 
creases the diversity of informal channels 
of communication. This is likely to lead 
to conflict among competing ideas for or- 
ganizational resources. In contrast, the 
amount of job codification reduces the di- 
versity of informal channels of informa- 
tion by circumscribing the occupants’ per- 
spectives, including the recognition of needs 
and the choice of remedies. Given that an 
organization is complex, decentralized, and 
non-formalized, then it is likely to be high 
in rate of program change. Such an organ- 
ization is also likely to have high job satis- 
faction but low satisfaction with expressive 
relations. High job satisfaction evidently 
facilitates the introduction of changes, but 
the changes themselves are evidently dis- 
ruptive of interpersonal relationships. The 
structural arrangements that facilitate 
change seem to generate conflicts among 
staff members. The diversity of occupa- 
tional specialties, the power struggles in a 
decentralized arrangement of decision 
making, and the lack of clear work bound- 
aries—consequences of the lack of formal- 
ization—are all conducive to organizational 
conflicts that are manifested in dissatis- 
faction with expressive relationships. 

The nature of our data does not allow 
us to choose between these two lines of 
reasoning. It is our belief that both are 
correct and reflect again the system nature 
of organizations. However, future research 
should be directed to verifying which line 
of reasoning is more pervasive, but this 
will require longitudinal studies. Our anal- 
ysis indicates that rate of program change 
is associated with configurations on other 
organizational properties, supporting the 
basic assumption that an organization is 
best viewed as a system of variables. While 
program change is only one kind of change 
within the system, future research should 
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be directed to the question of whether 
other changes within the system, such as 
changes in rules as opposed to changes in 
degree of job codification, changes in who 
makes decisions as opposed to changes in 
emphasis on hierarchy, changes in tech- 
niques as opposed to changes in technology, 
can be analyzed in the same way. We feel 
that this study provides an illustration of 
how change within the system and change 
of the system can be differentiated. 

Our analysis indicated that different 
empirical indicators of the three structural 
properties of organizations, that is, central- 
ization, complexity, and formalization, are 
related differently to the rate of change 
in new programs, at least among the sixteen 
organizations in this study. The number 
of occupational specialties in the organ- 
ization, an indicator of complexity, is a 
better predictor of program change than 
professional training or professional activ- 
ity. Participation in agency-wide decision 
making is a more powerful predictor of 
organizational change than the degree of 
hierarchy of authority. Finally, the degree 
of job codification, an indicator of formal- 
ization, is a more powerful predictor of 
program change than the rule observation. 

A partial correlation analysis simulta- 
neously controlling for size, auspices, age of 
organization, and function demonstrated 
that most of the organizational properties 
have associations with rate of program 
change which are independent of variations 
in these contextual factors. However, func- 
tion and auspices, to a lesser extent, were 
so strongly related to the number of occu- 
pational specialties that the relationship 
between number of occupational specialties 
-—one indicator of complexity—and rate of 
program change disappears. Future re- 
search should attempt to consider addi- 
tional contextual variables besides the ones 
included here. 

A major theme contained in this paper 
is that it is important to view organizations 
from a sociological viewpoint. Our method 
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for drawing the sample and the procedure 
for computing scores for organizational 
properties conceive of organizations as a 
collection of social positions (or jobs), not 
simply as an aggregate of individuals. Sev- 
eral different collective properties of organ- 
izations were found to be related to the 
rate of change. When individual orienta- 
tions toward change were measured, they 
were found to be relatively unrelated to 
the rate of organizational change, at least 
as we have defined it. Our findings are sup- 
portive of Durkheim’s famous phrase that 
“social facts must be explained by other 
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social facts.” That is, we were able to ex- 
plain the rate of organizational change 
better with other organizational proper- 
ties, such as degree of centralization, degree 
of complexity, or degree of formalization, 
than with measures of attitudes of organ- 
izational members toward change. Certain- 
ly this does not constitute definitive proof, 
but it does suggest that emphasis on struc- 
tural and performance variables in organ- 
izations may be a more fruitful way to 
study organizational change. 
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ABSTRACT 


The point of departure for this study is the book, Tke Family and Population Control, by Hill, Sty- 
cos, and Back. In it, they report a correlation between two typologies each having eight family types 
reflecting “urbanity” on one hand and “familism” on the other hand. They hypothesize that this cor- 
relation is perhaps due to the “sharing of common life experiences and values and the learning of common 
patterns of family decision-making.” In the present research, this general hypothesis is tested in a small 
Puerto Rican town specifically selected because it was under the impact of economic and social change. 
The findings of this study support their general hypothesis in full. 


This research? attempts to test a rather 
general hypothesis raised by Hill, Stycos, 
and Back in their book, The Family and 
Population Control. This book is a contin- 
uation of a long line of research on Puerto 
Rico.’ In a fairly recent study? of fertility 
planning in Puerto Rico, they developed 
two typologies of family characteristics. 
Their “Folk-Urbanity” typology yielded 
eight types arrayed along a continuum 
created by combining the properties of 
rural-urban residence, type of marital 
union, and amount of education. They 
found that “the array of family types on 
the urbanity scale predicts reasonably well 
the number of children (7, 0.66) in the 
family.” 

Their ‘‘Familistic-Personcentered” typol- 
ogy yielded a series of eight types reflecting 
the freedom of the wife to be gainfully em- 
ployed, freedom from the husband’s domi- 
nance in decision making, and freedom 


1 This study was supported by National Institute 
of Mental Health Predoctoral Fellowship MPM- 
17,618. I wish to thank J. Mayone Stycos, Bernard 
Meltzer, John Liell, and Grafton Trout for help- 
ful comments and criticisms on an early craft. 


? For a more complete treatment of the subject, 
see Joseph W. Scott, “Sources of Change in 
Community, Family, and Fertility in Aibonito, 
Puerto Rico,” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1963). 


‘from prohibitions on participation in social 


activities. “The results in sheer numbers of 
children are that the more restrictive fam- 
ily types have larger families, although the 
correlation is far from perfect (7, 0.57). 
An intercorrelational analysis of typologies 
revealed a relationship between the two sets 


3 See Kingsley Davis, “Puerto Rico: A Crowded 
Island,” Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, CCLXXXV (January, 
1953), 116; Paul K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human 
Fertility in Puerto Rico (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952); J. Mayone Stycos, 
“Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico,” American 
Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1952), 572- 
80; Clarence Senior, “Migration and Puerto Rico’s 
Population Problem,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCL- 
XXV (January, 1953), 130-36; Reuben Hill, 
Kurt W. Back, and J. Mayone Stycos, “Family 
Structure and Fertility in Puerto Rico,” Social 
Problems, ITI, No. 2 (October, 1955), 73-93; Ar- 
nold S, Feldman and Paul K. Hatt, “Social 
Structure as Affecting Fertility in Puerto Rico,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Politcal and 
Social Science, CCLXXXV (January, 1953), 128; 
J. Mayone Stycos and Reuben Hill, “The Pros- 
pects of Birth Control in Puerto Rico,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCLXXXV (January, 1953), 144. 


“Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt 
W. Back, The Family and Population Control 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1959). 


5 Ibid., p. 197, ° Ibid., p. 209. 
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of family types. The authors summarize the 
finding in this way: 


The two typologies are empirically inter- 
related with a rank-order correlation of 0.89. 
It is hypothesized, but beyond test in this 
study, that the interrelation can be accounted 
for theoretically by the sharing of common 
life experiences and values and the learning of 
common patterns of family decision-making 
which would tend to join the folk-types with 
the familistic types on the one hand, and the 
urbane-types with the personcentered flexi- 
bility-organized types of the familistic organi- 
zation array on the other.’ 


As it is stated, the hypothesis is too gen- 
eral and vague. Thus, to test the general 
hypothesis suggested by Hill, Stycos, and 
Back, several variables have to be recon- 
ceptualized. The variable, “common life ex- 
periences,” has been conceptualized chiefly 
as educational and employment experiences. 
Following Loomis, “family organization” 
has been conceptualized as “elements” such 
as beliefs, sentiments, norms, goals, power, 
and status roles. “Fertility” has been de- 
fined as the number of children ever born 
alive. The following section presents some 
findings from the study of common life ex- 
periences. 


THE TOWN AND SOCIAL CHANGE? 
COMMON LIFE EXPERIENCES 


“Mountain Town,” Puerto Rico (as the 
locale will be known) was selected for the 
present study because it was undergoing 
industrial, demographic, educational, and 
ecological expansion. For example, between 
1950 and 1960, approximately ten small 
factories, which hired mostly women, set 


7 Ibid., p. 217. 


8 Charles P. Loomis, Social Systems: Essays 
on Their Persistence and Change (Princeton, N.J.: 
D. Van Nostrand & Co., 1960). 


"This section draws heavily on census data 
from the years 1910 to 1960, Therefore see the U.S. 
Census of Population for Puerto Rico from 1910 to 
1960. Also, see the U.S. Census of Agriculture for 
Puerto Rico from 1910 to 1960. 
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up business in this town. Accordingly, since 
this had typically been a male-dominated 
social system, it was believed that family 
life and fertility would be undergoing 
change even in the beginning stages to some 
degree. 

The town was geographically located in 
Puerto Rico’s central mountain chain among 
some of the highest peaks. It was in the 
beginnings of “Operation Bootstrap” and 
was emerging from an era of agriculture. 
In 1960 there were about 5,000 residents in 
town and 13,000 residents in the rural hin- 
terlands. The town and the adjoining hin- 
terlands together were called a “municipal- 
ity” (county). 

Demographic changes were as follows: 
The population of the whole municipality 
(county) increased about 17 per cent from 
1920 to 1960. It increased only 0.9 per cent 
from 1950 to 1960. Apart from the munici- 
pality, Mountain Town itself increased 154 
per cent from 1920 to 1960 and showed a 
6.9 per cent gain during the decade of 
1950-60, During this time, the males in 
town increased 5.5 per cent and the females 
8.1 per cent. 

Educational changes were as follows: 
Approximately 32 per cent of the children 
of school age were enrolled in 1910, 28 per 
cent in 1930, 51 per cent in 1950, and 63 
per cent in 1960. As a result, the median 
educational level of the whole population 
has been steadily climbing. 

Economic changes were as follows: 
Change has been from large-sized farms to 
small- and medium-sized farms. The total 
number of farms Increased more than 80 
per cent between 1920 and 1960. However, 
the number of farms 260 acres and over de- 
clined 28 per cent, while those of 50 acres 
and less increased over 250 per cent. The 
subdividing of farms occurred as a result of 
the failure of large-scale farming to be prof- 
itable on the hilly terrain, Subsistence farm- 
ing gradually replaced large-scale farming, 
but only up to 1950. Then, commercial 
chicken raising began to replace subsist- 
ence farming. 
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In non-agricultural employment the per- 
centage of jobs in manufacturing increased 
from 9.1 per cent in 1930 to 20.7 per cent 
in 1950 and to 25.5 per cent in 1960. Non- 
agricultural employment increased over-all 
from 25 per cent in 1930 to 65 per cent in 
1960. The greatest gains were made by 
women who had increased their employ- 
ment in factories to the point that in 1960 
they held a five to one edge over men in 
manufacturing. In addition, in 1960 profes- 
sional women outnumbered professional 
men. 

Socioecological changes were as follows: 
Many multiple-purpose businesses, like 
“general stores,” had begun to subdivide 
and to specialize. Moreover, there had been 
a proliferation of governmental agencies, 
transportation facilities, communication fa- 
cilities, and eating facilities caterirg con- 
sciously to females. The net result was a 
new structure of “physical” opportunities 
for wives to shop, to eat outside the home, 
to engage in recreation, and to meet and 
converse with persons of the opposite sex. 
The new situation in effect constituted an 
“opportunity structure” for the women who 
had newly adopted equalitarian attitudes 
to express. These new urban developments 
served to encourage women openly to take 
advantage of their opportunities for person- 
al independence, self-reliance, and equality. 

It is reasonable to conclude that, if com- 
mon life experiences like the new social, 
economic, and ecological opportunities have 
any effect on women at all, such effects 
should be reflected in the family patterns 
and fertility rates of those women most 
involved in these experiences of change. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


These data above permit us to summa- 
rize a five-point sequence of social change: 
(1) Since the rural economy is male domi- 
nated, if women desire employment, they 
migrate to the urban centers in search of 
opportunities. (2) As educational opportu- 
nities increase in urban areas, more females 
(as well as males) enrol in school, and the 
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result is a “pool” of people with modern 
industrial skills and advancement-oriented 
attitudes. (3) If there is a relatively rapid 
expansion of the industrial economy (as oc- 
curred in this town) and a decline in the 
traditional agricultural economy, those 
women having the most formal knowledge 
and modern skills tend to be preferred for 
employment (assuming, of course, women 
are needed). (4) With employment and 
high education, wives change in terms of 
beliefs, values, status roles, aspirations, and 
the like, including the acquisition of in- 
creased family power. (5) Finally, fertility 
rates decrease relative to the degree that 
the family is characterized by a wife who 
is simultaneously employed, highly edu- 
cated, and in possession of high family 
power. 

These “theoretical implications” permit 
us to advance the following hypotheses. 


CONCERNING FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL-EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
The higher the combined educational 
and employment status of the wife, the 
more likely she is 


a) to believe in innate female equality, 

b) to be self-oriented, i 

c) to aspire to be a housewife-with-employ- 
ment, 

d) to have high communication with her 
spouse on family issues, 

e) to share widely in shopping for the family, 

f) to share in making many final decisions, ` 

g) to belong to voluntary associations, 

h) to have a broad social life outside the home. 


As corollaries, the lower the combined 
educational and employment status of the 
wife, the more likely she is 


a) to believe in innate female inferiority, 

b) to be family oriented, 

c) to aspire to be a housewife-without-em- 
. ployment, 

d) to have low communication with her spouse 
on family issues, 

e) to share little in shopping for the family, 

f) to share in just a few final decisions, 

g) to not bélong to voluntary associations, 

k) to have a limited social life outside the 
home. 
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CONCERNING FERTILITY, FAMILY ORGANIZATION 
AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


The higher the wife’s status (combining 
education, employment, and family power), 
the lower the fertility rate; as a corollary, 
the lower the wife’s status, the higher the 
fertility rate. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
FAMILY ORGANIZATION VARIABLES 


In order not to reprint the questionnaire 
here in this paper, let it be sufficient to indi- 
cate that all the variables mentioned in the 
hypotheses (such as beliefs, sentiments, 
and so on) were tested in one way or an- 
other through the following items of infor- 
mation: 

The wives were asked whether they be- 
lieved men were innately more capable of 
directing things, more intelligent, more 
knowledgeable about the world, and more 
stable in thinking ability. 

They were asked their preferences about 
family size, about their willingness to go 
out to work and leave the children with 
someone else, about their determination to 
work in order to provide themselves a bet- 
ter life in the event their husbands fell 
short of providing their life goals, and their 
aspirations for employment during the next 
five years. They were also asked whether 
they discussed the following issues with 
their husbands: education of children, fam- 
ily size, use of contraceptives, husband’s 
work, and night activities of the husband; 
whether they, their husbands, or both do 
the shopping for the necessities of children, 
the furniture, the clothes of the wife, and 
the clothes of the husband; whether the 
husband, wife, or both make the final deci- 
sions in the treatment of children, the 
budgeting for food, the purchases of furni- 
ture, the social activities of the family, and 
the amount of money to be spent for the 
wife’s clothes and for the husband’s clothes; 
whether they belong to any voluntary as- 
sociations; and, finally, whether they go to 
movies, parties, and social club meetings. 
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EDUCATIONAL-EMPLOYMENT STATUS DEFINED 


The combined educational-employment 
status was determined by first separating 
the wives into two educational categories, 
Those with zero to six years of education 
were grouped together and called “low ed- 
ucation,” while those with seven years or 
more of education were grouped together 
and called “high education.” The wives 
were again separated into two employment 
categories, Those who were presently work- 
ing were grouped together and called “em- 
ployed,” and those presently not working 
were grouped together and called “unem- 
ployed.” 


SAMPLING 


The sample universe was the married 
women of Mountain Town. The plan, at 
the outset, was to compare married women 
who were working (termed, “employed”) 
with married women who were not working 
(termed “unemployed”). Hence, two sam- 
ples were necessary. 

The investigator visited the Office of the 
Registrar of Property, in which all house- 
holds were supposedly listed, in order to 
draw a stratified random sample. However, 
the official listing of households was quite 
incomplete, and this sampling procedure 
had to be abandoned. Instead, a combina- 
tion of area and systematic sampling had 
to be devised: A map of all lots in town 
was obtained, and 20 per cent of the lots 
were selected in each block. The goal was 
to interview 20 per cent of the females of 
households from each block to give a total 
of about two hundred wives in our sample. 
The procedure was systematic, Assuming 
that each lot had a house on it, every sec- 
ond household within each city block was 
included in the sample with a random start 
in each block. Working women were pro- 
portionately less frequently found than 
were those not working. Not knowing 
(without asking) which houses were those 
of the employed or unemployed women, the 
interviewers proceeded systematically to 
every second household until the required 
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number of wives of each type was obtained. 
The total number of interviews was 211; 
the number retained for analysis was 206. 
Five respondents were left out because they 
were wives of invalid husbands, a factor 
making these families atypical. This gave a 
sample of 107 employed and 99 unem- 
ployed wives (out of a total universe of 
about 1,100 wives) with which to begin the 
analysis. | 

_ The measuring instrument was a highly 
structured questionnaire, which included 
several statements to measure family-re- 
lated beliefs, sentiments, goals, norms, sta- 
tus roles, power, and personal characteris- 
tics. The questionnaire was pretested in the 
United States using both native-born house- 
wives and wives from various countries of 
Latin America, including Puerto Rico. As a 
further pretest, after arriving in Puerto 
Rico the investigator also informally inter- 
viewed several wives in Mountain Town. 
The final revised questionnaire (translated 
into Spanish) took about thirty minutes to 
administer. 


FINDINGS 
FAMILY-ORGANIZATION HYPOTHESES 


The x” and y tests were used to analyze 
the family-organization hypotheses wherein 
educational-employment status is analyzed 
in relation to beliefs, sentiments, aspira- 
tions, norms, power, and status roles.1° Ta- 
ble 1 presents the results of the hypotheses 
testing. This table indicates that the edu- 
cational-employment status of the wife is 
significantly related to each element of 
family organization as hypothesized in this 
study. In each case, the x coefficient is sig- 
nificant beyond the 5 per cent level. To 
determine the direction and degree of as- 
sociation in the relationships, y analyses 
were used, All y coefficients are positive, 

See a discussion of the x* test used in this 
analysis in Sidney Siegel, Non-parametric Statistics 
for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1956). Also see David M. Shaw, 
“The Chi-Square Contingency Test,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXV (November, 1959), 
301-2. 
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indicating positive relationships among the 
variables. In addition, all coefficients differ 
significantly from zero, indicating, in per- 
centage terms, the preponderance of agree- 
ment over disagreement in the cases sup- 
porting the hypothesized relationships. In 
other words, since y is a measure of associ- 
ation, we may say that the educational-em- 
ployment status of the wife is positively 
associated with family organization as 
measured in these elements, All family-or- 
ganization hypotheses were supported. 


THE FERTILITY HYPOTHESIS 


To test the relationship between the 
wife’s over-all status and fertility, a typol- 
ogy was constructed, Education, being the 
earliest experience and being an important 
prerequisite for employment was designated 
first in importance; employment, being a 
prerequisite for acquiring family power was 
designated second in importance; family 
power,14 the major intervening variable in 
family decision making was designated 
third in importance. Based on the “theo- 
retical implications” of the data about so- 
cial change, these three variables were 
weighted in order to compute rank-order 
correlations. Higher education, employ- 
ment, and high family power were respec- 
tively weighted?* 4, 2, and 1, based on the 
primacy of education for the future attain- 
ment of employment and power. 

To test the fertility hypothesis, the nom- 
inal family categories were ranked ordinal- 
ly along with the mean number of children 
born alive to the women of each of these 
categories (see Table 2). A rank-order cor- 
relational analysis yielded a coefficient of 
83. This indicates that the higher the 
wife’s over-all status (combining education, 
employment, and family power), the lower 
the fertility rate. The lack of an even high- 
er correlation is due to the “deviant” types 

“Family power was determined by combining 
the shopping index with the final-decision index. 


See the section above where the measuring 
instruments are presented. 


“Fill, Stycos, and Back used these same nu- 
merical weights. 
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which combined attributes (like high edu- 
cation with unemployment and low power) 
that worked at cross-purposes with one an- 
other. To add support to this correlation, 
further analyses were made. 

Table 3 presents still a further compari- 
son of the family types and their corre- 
sponding fertility rates with age controlled. 
The two age categories, 15-34 and 35-and- 
over, have been chosen in order to facilitate 
this analysis. To be sure, the collecting to- 
gether those 15-34 or 35-and-over has not 
been done in order to obscure possible fer- 
tility differentials at the earliest ages of 
childbearing. Within each category, 15—19, 
20-24, and so on through 45-and-over, 
those of low education have higher fertility 
rates than those with high education at 
every age level. To continue with our analy- 
sis, within the age limits specified, there is 
still a marked correlation between the var- 
iables within each age grouping. Thus the 
hypothesis has again been substantiated. 

Table 4 presents still a third look at the 
predictive power of the typology of varia- 
bles. It presents the perfect “scale types” 
when the variables are considered on an ab- 
sence or presence basis. Here, as before, the 
higher the wife’s status, the lower the num- 
ber of children ever born alive in those fam- 
ilies. Each variable itself makes a marked 
difference in the number of children born 
alive in each family. 


DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 


Before we begin, let us bear in mind that 
this discussion is largely a presentation of 
supporting ethnographic data collected dur- 
ing eight months of living with Puerto 
Rican families in Puerto Rico. This is zot 
a speculative essay. 

The traditional family?* in Puerto Rico 
is a patriarchal-type family. The tradition- 
oriented woman (who numerically predom- 
inates) believes in the innate inferiority of 


1 The most complete description of the tradi- 
tions of Puerto Rico can be found in Julian H. 
Steward and associates, The People of Puerto 
Rico (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956). 


TABLE 1 
FAMILY-ORGANIZATION VARIABLES BY EDUCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS FOR HOUSEWIVES (PERCENTAGES) 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN ALIVE BY EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS, AND FAMILY POWER FOR ALL WIVES AGE 15-AND-OVER 


Mean Number 


Education, Employment Status, and Family Power of Children N 
Born Alive 

I. High education/employment-high power......... 2.6 66 
II, High education/employment-low power.......... 2.8 18 
III. High education/unemployment-high power....... 3.8 30 
IV. High education/unemployment-—low power........ 3.4 17 
V. Low education/employment—high power.......... 4.6 16 
Vi. Low education/employment-low power........... 3.0 7 
VII. Low education/unemployment-high power........ 5.1 13 
VIII. Low education/unemployment—low power......... 6.1 39 

p= 834 


TABLE 3 


MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN ALIVE BY EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 
AND FAMILY POWER FOR WIVES AGE 15-34 AND 34-AND-OVER 


MEAN NUMBER oF CHILDREN Born ALIVE 


EpuCATION-EMPLOYMENT-FAMILY STATUS 


Women Women 

15-34 y 35-and-Over N 
I. High education/employment-high power. ...... 2.0 45 3.9 21 
I. High education/employment-low power........ 1.9 `’ 14 5.0 5 
IHI. High education/unemployment-high power..... 3.2 13 4.2 18 
IV. High education/unemployment—low power...... 3.0 10 4.2 5 
V. Low education/employment-high power........ 3.9 7 S32 9 
VI. Low education/employment-low power......... 2.5 4 3.7 3 
VII. Low education/unemployment-high power...... 4.0 4 5.6 9 
VIII. Low education/unemployment-low power....... 4.3 10 6.4 29 

p=.81 p=.57 


TABLE 4 


MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN ALIVE TO CATEGORIES OF 
WIVES RANKED ORDINALLY AS CUMULATIVE SCALES TYPES 


Guttman Cumu- 


lative Scale High Employ- | High Ed-} Mean Number N 
Types (Cate- Power ment ucation of Children 
gories of Wives)’ 
| eer ire -+ + + 2.6 66 
Af eee — + + 2.8 18 
Vosse — — + 3.4 17 
VI ecg me — _ 6.1 39 


Note- -+ = Present; — = Absent. 
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females, aspires to be only a housewife and 
mother, desires a large family, willingly 
subordinates herself to her husband’s 
wishes, has almost no social life outside the 
home, does not belong to secular voluntary 
associations, does little or no shopping for 
herself and others, does not discuss many 
family-related issues with her husband, and 
participates in few, if any final decisions. 

This is the point from which women un- 
dergoing change have moved or are moving. 
They have not started from a neutral point 
and moved to either the patriarchal-type 
system or the equalitarian-type systems. 
The investigator, therefore, proceeded on 
the basis that the patriarchal-type system is 
the point from which all family change is to 
be measured. We turn now to a discussion of 
change in beliefs, values, aspirations, and 
other aspects of family structure, as a re- 
sult of industrialization and mass public 
education experiences. 

Beliefs'* have the cultural function of 
defining what is, what was, or what might 
be. Cognitive ideas are acquired as part of 
the socialization processes of the school sys- 
tem, the factory system, and the govern- 
mental system, not to mention the many 
other private systems in the community. In 
terms of word-of-mouth acquisition of new 
cognitive ideas, outside the family and the 
church, the school system is most notable 
because it typically has the earliest contact 
with the child. From the first day of attend- 
ance, girls in particular are presented new 
cognitive “definitions of situations” which 
they are expected to assimilate. But even 
more consequential in the case of females 
is the later equal participation with males 
in the social system of school. In the open 
competition with males for prestige, power, 
grades, scholarships, girls begin to acquire 
new images of femininity which contrast 
sharply with the traditional images, Win- 


1 See J. Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility 
in Puerto Rico: A Study of the Lower Income 
Group (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955). 
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ning leadership positions in school and win- 
ning scholarships, or even seeing other girls 
do so, gradually has the effect of changing 
the traditional self-idea of females from the 
idea of inferiority to the idea of equality, 
or at least near-equality. The girls discover 
that in social competition education itself 
is an “equalizer.” They also discover that 
systematic knowledge and skill are more 
important in seeking employment in the 
modern factories than maleness or female- 
ness. The school itself validates these cog- 
nitive discoveries through the teaching fac- 
ulty. The female teachers, who were once 
the minority but are now the majority, are 
practical examples of the new equality of 
opportunity for females. 

The work plant contributes in its own 
unique way to the new images and to the 
new cognitive definitions of innate female 
capacity. Simply offering jobs to all who 
qualify is enough to stir the imaginations 
and aspirations of young girls, but the new 
plants, mostly light industries, do more. 
They hire more women than men and there- 
by encourage young women to give up their 
near-slave status for a newer independent 
one. By leaving home for outside employ- 
ment and earning as much or more as their 
husbands, a near-independent status can be 
achieved. Once the females start working in 
the factories side by side with the males, 
where they cannot ask for any “breaks” 
nor give any “breaks,” especially where 
piecework is involved, the idea of equal 
worth is tested in reality. As it happens, on 
payday, many women line up at the pay 
window and take home more than their 
male counterparts. At this time the cogni- 
tive idea of equality receives a reinforce- 
ment as never before. Personal worth is 
financially measurable now, and out of this 
experience ‘they conclude that money and 
productivity are also more valued than 
maleness or femaleness. In fact, money and 
productivity, like education, are objective 
measures of individual worth; they become 
ways by which women and men alike can 
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compare themselves to one another. Be- 
cause these industrial developments are rel- 
atively recent, so too are the new cognitive 
experiences. This is the reason that the 
young are more apt to have inculcated the 
new images of femininity. 

Value orientations*® are things, qualities, 
or states that people consider preferable. 
Tradition emphasizes family orientations as 
the most worthy value orientation for fe- 
males. Outside employment, a childless 
marriage, and material acquisition are not 
considered “proper” goals for females. 
Nevertheless, outside the home, females 
learn new sex-role orientations and life 
goals chiefly by their direct participation in 
the social systems of the schools and of the 
work plants. 

Aspirations?’ are those things, statuses, 
or states people strive to attain; they are, 
in part, a reflection of objective opportuni- 
ties. The objective situation is that the con- 
temporary opportunities belong to the wives- 
with-employment. Through the school cur- 
riculum such aspirations are held out to 
them. Through study they acquire the skill, 
knowledge, and attributes which give them 
access to the scarce, desirable jobs of the 
marketplace. Then the factories get into the 
process and validate the curriculum and 
years of study. They recruit these women 
with the new aspirations and practical ed- 
ucations. It follows that the contemporary 
jobs belong chiefly to the younger genera- 
tion, and it is their education which makes 
it so. In this respect, young females have a 
definite advantage over young males, for 
the light industries in town require sewing 
and other “delicate” skills, and females 
seem more adept at these than males. The 
older women, educated or not, employed or 
not, do not have much opportunity to 
change their marital arrangements—espe- 
cially after three or more children—so they 
do not have the same aspirations. 


1 Tbid., chap. ii. 


See A. J. Jaffe, Jobs and Economic Develop- 
ment (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959). 
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Traditionally, women were neither ex- 
pected nor permitted, in most instances, to 
participate in the sociopolitical life of the 
community outside the home, However, the 
social life of the wife is changing. The tra- 
ditional wife-mother role precludes an ex- 
tensive social life, and women have not par- 
ticipated to a great extent outside the home. 
But going to school begins the modification 
of this facet of the traditional female sex 
role. With participation in school, females 
acquire a new degree of personal freedom of 
mobility, new social interests, and new 
memberships in clubs designed for ego ex- 
pansion and diversion. After marriage these 
conditioning experiences typically result in 
a broadening social life, especially when 
combined with the work plant’s encourage- 
ment of social life through its worker as- 
sociations, parties, and recreation programs. 
The “proper place” for women was the 
home, and, therefore, those women who 
wanted to join special interest associations 
had a difficult time finding them available. 
But industrialization, education, and urban- 
ization seemingly in due time give rise to 
business, professional, and civic groups. Be- 
sides, they give rise to desires for personal 
freedom of mobility," freedom to select as- 
sociates, and freedom for humor and diver- 
sion. Thus it is understandable that these 
women who are highly educated and em- 
ployed (mostly factory workers and teach- 
ers) have a disproportionate involvement in 
special interest associations outside the 
home, 

Years ago, women, on the whole, had nei- 
ther voice nor vote in important family 
decisions. This developed into a unilateral 
flow of ideas and commands from husband 
to wife. Such a communication pattern was 
a, barrier to effective exchanges of informa- 
tion in all matters from sexual intercourse 


“This point of desire for freedom of mo- 
bility is discussed at length in David Landy, 
Tropical Childhood (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959). 
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and family planning to budgeting of time.?® 
Education, however, sets into motion some 
social changes in this process. By getting a 
formal education, women are able to bring 
to given issues relevant facts which increase 
their verbal facility and persuasiveness in 
discussion of important family issues. Em- 
ployment makes itself felt even more di- 
rectly in these changes. As working women 
begin to bring home their paychecks, hus- 
bands must either change their traditional 
authoritarian way of communicating or give 
up trying to get access to the wife’s 
money. (If the wife’s income is to be used 
to the advantage of all, husbands are forced 
to create and maintain something approx- 
imating a democratic communication pat- 
tern.) In this development, the one-way 
flow of commands breaks down and becomes 
a two-way flow of information and advice. 
The young employed wives just starting 
out in life feel they can influence deci- 
sions on family-related issues and exert 
pressure for such changes. The older wom- 
en starting late careers have come to accept 
the traditional pattern. Therefore, they dis- 
cuss fewer issues with their husbands; be- 
ing more “tradition-directed,” they appar- 
ently do not feel the necessity to change 
the traditional system. 

Traditionally, shopping has been the job 
of husbands, chiefly because they allocated 
the money for food and other things. Re- 
strictions on the freedom of mobility of 
wives was a second major factor in this 
shopping pattern. Restrictions may be overt 
or covert. A significant percentage of unem- 
ployed women of both generations stated 
that they do not go to the store alone, even 
though not actively prohibited from doing 
so by their husbands. This indicates that 
their adherence to traditional prescriptions 
results in the limiting of their freedom of 
movement and, unknowingly, the limiting 
of their involvement in shopping. But edu- 
cation helps change this situation through 


8 Hill, Stycos, and Back, The Family and Popu- 
lation Control, pp. 147-52. 
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increased knowledge, increased voice in 
family decisions, and increased intellectual 
choice and autonomy in family matters con- 
cerning the children and the household. 
Employment continues the social change by 
resulting in control over some funds and 
thereby a direct voice and a vote in the al- 
location of family funds. These factors, 
combined with better ecological opportuni- 
ties for shopping, better transportation, and 
more consumer goods, make it highly prob- 
able that educated employed wives will 
eventually have a wide scope in family 
shopping. 

According to tradition, husbands are sup- 
posed to have the ultimate voice in final 
decisions.?® In the past, wives have had nei- 
ther voice nor vote. Higher education, how- 
ever, leads to more independent thought 
and to the pursuit of certain self-interest on 
the part of wives.*° Employment leads to 
financial independence, new objective meas- 
ures of personal worth, freedom of choice, 
and a more democratic flow of information 
between husband and wife. As a result, 
there is emerging a democratic decision- 
making process in many families, and this 
includes a sharing of final decisions by 
wives with their husbands. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The central finding of this study was 
that the employing and the educating of 
wives under certain specific conditions were 


© Several authors have written on the tradi- 
tional power of the Puerto Rican wife. See, e.g., 
Stycos, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico, chap. 
ii; Hill, Stycos, and Back, The Family and Popula- 
tion Control, pp. 49-59; Landy, op. cit., p. 80; 
Charles Rogler, Comerio: A Study of a Puerto 
Rican Town (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press, 1940), pp. 84-85. 


“See Melvin Tumin and Aronld Feldman, 
“Status Perspective and Achievement: A Study 
of Education and Class Structure in Puerto Rico,” 
American Sociological Review (August, 1955), pp. 
125-39; and Theodore Brameld, The Remaking of 
a Culture: An Interdisciplinary Study of Culture 
and Education in Puerto Rico (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1959). 


The Female Clergy: A Case of Professional Marginality 
E. Wilbur Bock 


ABSTRACT 


The present paper reports an analysis of data on one marginal position, the clergywoman. At least two 
general factors have interacted to produce changes in the number and characteristics of clergywomen 
in the United States in the present century: opposition to women as clergy, and conflict between the roles 
required of clergy and those traditionally required of American women. Evidence is presented that the 
females have made some inroads into the clergy, but their numerical contribution has fluctuated greatly 
and remains small. The characteristics of females who enter and remain in the clergy are not likely to 
improve the image and status of the clergywoman. Clergywomen today are generally older and less edu- 
cated than clergymen. They are less likely to be married than their male colleagues, and, if married, 
their spouses are more likely than those of clergymen to be absent. In comparison with male clergy, 
clergywomen are more likely to work part-time and to report much lower annual incomes. These charac- 
teristics provide little evidence for the increased professionalization of clergywomen, suggest at least 
their professional marginality, and may be seen as questioning the labeling of these females as “pro- 


fessional.” 


Most professions have been traditionally 
defined as open only to males and have 
been male dominated and male controlled. 
The boundaries of these occupations have 
been tightly maintained by the occupants 
and by the public at large. Recently, how- 
ever, the barriers have been lowered, and 
women have entered many of these occupa- 
tions in increasing numbers. The opening of 
professional roles to women has probably 
been greater for the whites than for the Ne- 
groes, and the number of professional alter- 
natives remains relatively greater for white 
females.+ 

Practical considerations may help open 
professional avenues for women. The lack 
of males to fill the increasing number of 
professional positions may necessitate 
greater reliance on female occupants to per- 
form these roles. Norms have been devel- 
oped and structures have been created for 
the recruitment, training, and placement of 
women in these “male” professions. Al- 
though females are increasingly being en- 
couraged to enter these occupations, they 


1 Census data for 1960 indicated that, in compari- 
son with their white colleagues, Negro female pro- 
fessionals were concentrated in a smaller number of 
professional occupations. 


frequently find themselves on the fringe of 
their profession. They are not completely 
accepted by the public or by their male col- 
leagues in their professional roles. Their ex- 
perience in the labor force is likely to be 
that of professional marginality. 

However, the degree of marginality of 
women varies among the different profes- 
sions. One profession that apparently is 
quite, if not the most, resistant to change 
is the clergy,” which has not only been de- 
fined as masculine but as “sacredly” mascu- 
line. The father figure, a prominent feature 
of Christianity, is also a predominant in- 
gredient in the image of the clergy. Sacred 
tradition has therefore helped maintain the 
boundaries of the clerical profession. 

There has been much publicity regarding 
the increasing number of churches without 


"The American Association of Women Ministers 
was founded in 1919 with the stated purpose “To 
promote equal ecclesiastical rights for women and 
to encourage young women to take up the work 
of the ministry.” The organization claims a mem- 
bership of 250 women who are licensed, ordained, 
or authorized to preach. It holds annual meetings 
and publishes a quarterly, Woman’s Pulpit (re- 
ported in Encyclopedia of Associations, Vol. I: 
National Organizations of the United States [De- 
troit: Book Tower, 1964], p. 758. 
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religious leadership. This perceived threat 
of the decline in the provision of ministers 
could possibly help remove some of the bar- 
riers to the admission of women to the 
clergy. Although there has been no public- 
ity regarding the state of religious leader- 
ship among Negroes, a recent study indi- 
cated that the lack of Negro clergy may be 
far more acute than that of the white cler- 
gy. Negro females may, thus, have rela- 
tively greater opportunities to occupy min- 
isterial positions than their white colleagues. 

Although there have been some changes 
to permit women to become clergy,* these 
changes have met.opposition both within 
and without the professional bodies of cler- 
gy.5 After much deliberation, some major 
denominations have finally allowed women 
the full rights of ordination.® Females, how- 
ever, do not necessarily serve in the min- 
isterial role after they have been ordained.” 
One recent outcome of the debate over the 
ordination of women was the apparent cre- 
ation of a “fourth order” of clergy in the 
Episcopal hierarchy so that a woman could 
be included on the clerical role. This clergy- 


$E. Wilbur Bock, “The Decline of the Negro 
Clergy: Changes in Formal Religious Leadership 
in the United States in the Twentieth Century” 
(paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, April, 1966 [mimeographed]). 


t Recent books on the sociology of religion sug- 
gest that the admission of women to the clergy 
may be one of the most significant changes taking 
place in church organizations (see David O. Mo- 
berg, The Church as a Social Institution [Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1962], pp. 
508-9; Glenn M. Vernon, Sociology of Religion 
[New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962], pp. 
198-99; and especially W. Seward Salisbury, Reli- 
gion in American Culture [Homewood, Il.: Dorsey 
Press, 1964], pp. 284~88. 


ë Compare, e.g., a Gallup poll, which reported 
in 1947 that 47 per cent of the respondents were 
unconvinced that women should be clergy, with a 
Minnesota poll, which reported in 1956 that 59 per 
cent of the respondents were willing for women to 
be clergy (see “Public Still Reluctant To Accept 
Women Clergy,” Christian Century, LXIV [July 
16, 1947], 869; and Moberg, op. cit.). 


è Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 285-86. 
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woman, however, will not perform mar- 
riages or administer communion.® 
Opposition to women as clergy has varied 
not only among the large church bodies but 
has also varied among types of church or- 
ganizations. Sect-type groups appear to ap- 
prove of female clergy to a greater extent 
than do church-type groups; at least a 
much larger percentage of clergywomen are 
affiliated with sect-type than with church- 
type groups.® Even here, however, Negro 
females probably have a greater opportu- 
nity to serve as clergywomen than do white 
females, since Negroes are more likely than 
whites to be affiliated with sect-type groups 
or congregationally based churches. The 
greater approval of clergywomen by sects 
than by denominations reflects differences 
regarding definitions of the clergy.) The 


«Women in the Churches,” Christian Century, 
LXIX (May 21, 1952), 606-7; and “Breakthrough 
for the Woman Minister,” Christian Century, 
LXXIV (January 23, 1957), 100. Jones and Taylor 
report that only one-third of their sample of 
clergywomen was able to move directly into min- 
isterial positions upon completion of education and 
certification. Two-thirds of these women found it 
necessary to enter other occupations until minis- 
terial positions were available to them (see Arthur 
R. Jones, Jr, and Lee Taylor, “Differential Re- 
cruitment of Female Professionals: A Case Study 
of Clergywomen” [paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, At- 
lanta, Georgia, April, 1965 (mimeographed), p. 5]). 


® “California Woman ‘Recognized’ as Episcopal 
Clergy Member,” Lutheran, III (October 13, 1965), 
31. 


°" George F. Ketcham (ed.), Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches (New York: National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1951), pp. 239~ 
43; Benson Y. Landis (ed.), Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches (New York: National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1952), pp. 264— 
65; and Benson Y. Landis (ed.), Yearbook of 
American Churches (New York: National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1964), p. 
283. 


* The sect emphasizes the saliency of clerical 
roles compared with other social roles, priority of 
the preaching role compared with other clerical 
roles, the “call” as compared with formal educa- 
tion, and lay leadership (see, e.g., John Scanzoni, 
“Resolution of Occupational-Conjugal Role Con- 
flict in Clergy Marriages,” Journal of Marriage 
and the Family, XXVII [August, 1965], 396-402). 
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association of female clergy with sect-type 
organizations should be reflected in the 
characteristics of most clergywomen, since 
their characteristics are related to the social 
base of sect membership from which they 
are recruited and which they, in turn, serve. 

The characteristics of clergywomen are 
affected, however, not only by the varying 
amounts of opposition to them but also by 
the conflict between roles expected of cler- 
gy and other roles expected of females. The 
roles required of the clergy may often con- 
flict with those traditionally required of 
women. The expected greater orientation 
toward marriage and the family on the part 
of the female often precludes her consider- 
ation of the clergy as an occupation. If she 
enters such an occupation, conflict between 
roles of clergy and roles of marriage and 
family may result either in leaving the min- 
istry and “disappearing into marriage” or 
forgoing marriage and family for the sake 
of a career.' This role conflict can, of 
course, occur between any career and mar- 
riage and family expectations. The conflict 
may be more acute, however, in the case 
of the ministry because this occupation is 
defined as a leadership position which tends 
to make exclusive and extensive demands 
on the role player. The husband may resent 
his wife’s being a clergywoman, unless per- 
haps he also occupies a position of leader- 
ship (e.g., if he also is clergy). This conflict 
in role systems can be expected to be re- 
flected in the characteristics of female cler- 
gy who probably must decide which system 
of action is to be most important in their 
lives: career or family. In the case of the 
clergy, the acuteness of the conflict may be 
too great to permit females to operate ef- 
fectively or satisfactorily in both action 
systems. 


= Cf. Jessie Bernard, Academic Women (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1964), in which the author argues that the decline 
since 1930 in the proportion of academic personne] 
who are women is due partially to the “flight into 
maternity” as well as to the increasing attraction 
of other professional careers. 
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PROPOSITIONS 


The above considerations led to the for- 
mulation of the following general proposi- 
tions which guided the present investiga- 
tion. 

Proposition I-—There has been an in- 
crease in the number of clergywomen since 
the beginning of the present century. This 
increase has not been great, however, due 
to the lingering opposition to clergywomen, 
and the proportion of clergy who are female 
has remained small. 

Proposition II -—A larger percentage of 
female than of male clergy is Negro. This 
is expected because the white female has 
more professional alternatives than the Ne- 
gro female, and because of the greater as- 
sociation of the Negro than of the white 
with sect-type organizations. 

Proposition I1I—The female clergy is 
older, on the average, than the male clergy. 
This is expected because the lack of com- 
mitment to this occupation and the strong 
attractiveness of the alternatives are more 
likely to be experienced by the younger 
than by the older females, 

Proposition IV.—The female clergy has 
obtained a lower level of education than 
the male clergy. The general opposition to 
clergywomen would lead the more highly 
educated women to enter other professions. 
At the same time, the sects continue to 
recruit from a less educated social base and 
accept a less educated clergy, including 
women. 

Proposition V—The clergywoman is less 
likely than the clergyman to be married 
and to be living with spouse. This is ex- 
pected because of the conflicts between 
clergy and marriage roles. 


DATA AND METHOD 


Data for the present report were drawn 
from tabulations published by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Information regarding 
a number of significant variables allowed 
comparisons of malet? and female clergy, 

“For the sake of brevity, only a limited amount 
of census data on male clergy is reported here. A 


more complete presentation of these data is to be 
made in a separate article (see also Bock, op. cit.). 
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comparisons of white and Negro clergy, as 
well as the determination of changes occur- 
ring in each of these racial and sex catego- 
ries. The factors on which information was 
available are racial composition, age, edu- 
cational attainment, and marital status. 
Some information was available for each of 
the decades from 1900 to 1960. Certain 
comparisons, however, could be made only 
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were 3,405 clergywomen (see Table 1). 
However, the male clergy increased approx- 
imately 81 per cent during this period, so 
that the percentages of females in the total 
clergy decreased somewhat from 3.0 per 
cent in 1900 to 2.3 per cent in 1960. 
Moreover, the number of clergywomen 
displayed great fluctuations between 1900 
and 1960, with increases between 1910 and 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYED FEMALE CLERGY IN SPECIFIED 
RACIAL CATEGORIES, 1900-1960 


RAce 
YEAR ; N 

Total White Negro Pca ú 
19CO POA 3,405 100.0 95.05 4.9 0.05 
lOl aeaii 685 100.0 89.6 10.0 0.4 
1920. es eee 1,787 100.5* 87.2 12.8 0.05 
1930 saareen 3,276 100.0 84.6 15.1 0.3 
1940... 000000. 3,148 f ł t } 
19S O sinks oto ad 6.777 100.0 89.6 10.4 0.0 
19606 antes euned 4,695 100.0 87.5 11.5 1.0 


* Because of rounding, the percentages do not add to 100.0. 
t Racial composition of clergywomen was not available for 1940. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Twelfth Census of the United States: 1900, Statistics of Occupations 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1904), Table 36, p. cxiii, and Table 37, p. cxiv; U.S 


Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the 
Statistics (Washington, 


niled States: 1910, Vol. IV: Population—Occupational 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1914), Table 6, p. 428; 


U.S. Bureau of the 


Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States: 1920, Vol. IV: Population—Occupations (Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1923), chap. iii, Table 5, p. 342; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census 
of the United States: 1930, Vol. V: Population—General Reports on Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1933), chap. iii, Table 3, pp. 83-84; U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1950, Vol. IV: Special Reports, Part 1, chap. B, ‘Occupational Characteristics” (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956), Table 3. p. 29; U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, Subject Reports, Occupational Characteristics, Final Report PC(2)-7A (Washington, 


D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963), Table 3, p. 21. 


for shorter periods of time due to the na- 
ture of the census reports. Whenever possi- 
ble, the analysis was limited to employed 
clergy, although the information on certain 
variables was available only for experi- 
enced clergy. 


FINDINGS 
PROPOSITION I 


Census data support the proposition that 
the number of clergywomen has increased 
between 1900 and 1960. There were 4,695 
clergywomen in the United States in 1960, 
an increase of about 38 per cent since the 
turn of the century, at which time there 


1950, but decreases between 1900 and 1910 
and between 1950 and 1960. The percent- 
ages of females in the total clergy de- 
creased from 3.0 in 1900 to 0.6 in 1910, 
increased steadily to 4.0 in 1950, and de- 
creased to 2.3 in 1960. 

The remarkable fluctuations by decades 
in the number of clergywomen are difficult 
to interpret. They may result from opposi- 
tion experienced in the ministry, conflict 
between marital and clerical roles, the lack 
of strong commitment to the clergy as a 
career, and the existence of professional 
alternatives. However, the fact that the 
fluctuations by decade are quite uneven 
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would necessitate the assumption that these 
explanatory factors are also unevenly ex- 
perienced from decade to decade. Since 
there is no known evidence to support this 
assumption, the explanation of the fluctu- 
ations in the number of clergywomen re- 
mains conjecture. 

Even if these “explanations” were valid, 
they would, of course, have a differential 
effect on the various categories of women, 
The discussion of each of the subsequent 
propositions notes which of the categories 
have fluctuated the most, and which of the 
factors mentioned above might help to ex- 
plain these differentials. 


PROPOSITION If 


The second proposition, that a larger 
percentage of female than of male clergy is 
Negro, is not supported by census data in 
any decade until 1960. 

One method of ascertaining the degree to 
which Negro and white females contribute 
their proportionate shares to the clergy- 
women is to compare the percentages of the 
male clergy that is Negro with the corre- 
sponding percentages of the female clergy. 
Such comparisons show that the male had 
higher percentages of Negroes than the fe- 
male clergy between 1900 and 1950. Dur- 
ing this period, however, the percentage of 
clergymen that was Negro decreased,’ 
while the percentage of clergywomen that 
was Negro increased (see Table 1). Thus, 
relative to the male clergy, Negroes did not 
contribute disproportionately to clergy- 
women until 1960, at which time the female 
clergy had a higher percentage of Negroes 
than the male clergy (11.5 per cent versus 
6.7 per cent). 

However, it has long been noted that, 
relative to the total male population, Negro 
males have made up a disproportionately 
large percentage of male clergy. This same 
“predisposition” to become clergy may or 
may not be true for Negro females. One 
way of answering this question is to com- 
pare the percentage of the white clergy that 


* Ibid. 
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is female with a corresponding percentage 
of the Negro clergy (see Table 2). Such 
comparisons show higher percentages in the 
white clergy than in the Negro clergy be- 
tween 1900 and 1960, during which time 
these differences diminished. In 1960, the 
percentage of females in the Negro clergy 
was higher than that in the white. Thus, 
relative to the Negro males, the Negro fe- 
males did not contribute disproportionately 
to the clergy until 1960. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL EMPLOYED CLERGY 
THAT IS FEMALE, ACCORDING TO SPECIFIED 
RACIAL CATEGORIES, 1900-1960 


RACE 
YEAR White Negro 
N Per Cent N Per Cent 
1900..... 3,207 3.3 164 1.1 
1910..... 614 0.6 68 0.4 
1920..... 1,558 1.4 228 1.2 
1930..... 2,772 2.3 494 2.0 
1940..... = * * + 
1950..... 6,450 4.5 750 4.0 
1960..... 3,859 2.1 508 3.7 


i 7 Racial composition of clergywomen was not available for 


Source: See Table 1. 


The increasing visibility of Negroes 
among female clergy is probably related to 
the decreasing number of Negro clergymen, 
The steady loss of Negro clergymen since 
1930 may have provided more opportuni- 
ties for Negro women to serve as clergy. 
The increasing number of white clergymen 
during that period has probably limited the 
number of opportunities for white clergy- 
women. 


PROPOSITION Tit 


The third proposition, that female clergy 
are relatively older than male clergy, is not 
supported by census data in any decade of 
the present century until 1960. (The 
changes that have occurred in the age com- 
position of the female clergy are indicated 
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in Table 3 for those years in which census 
data were tabulated in comparable age cate- 
gories according to race or color.) 
Regardless of race, today there is a tend- 
ency for clergywomen generally to be 
older than male clergy. The median age 
for clergymen in 1960, for example, was 
43.2, while that of clergywomen was 48.7.14 
Whereas in earlier decades of the present 
century there were higher percentages of 
female clergy under thirty-five years of age 
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PROPOSITION IV 


Census data support the proposition that 
clergywomen have attained a relatively low- 
er level of education than clergymen. (The 
information in Table 4 is based on census 
reports for the two decades for which data 
were available. It was assumed that treat- 
ing non-whites as Negroes would not bias 
the interpretation unduly.) 

White and Negro female clergy tend to 
be of lower educational status than their 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF THE EMPLOYED CLERGYWOMEN WHO WERE IN SPECIFIED AGE 
CLASSES, BY COLOR, UNITED STATES, 1900, 1930, 1950, AND 1960 


AGE LEVELS 
COLOR AND YEAR N 
Total Under 35 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and Over 

White: 

1900 boxes unt 3,207 100.0 53.0 21.6 12.9 9.5 3.0 

1930 6 oo wee woke 2,772 100.0 25.0 25.5 24.2 17.2 8.1 

1950.0... sees 6,450 100.0 31.1 25.6 20.5 15.8 7.0 

1960.......sae. 3,859 100.0 19.6 21.8 28.3 14.2 16.1 
Non-white:* 

1900 aos ba4 164 100.0 32.6 32.5 20.2 9.2 5.5 

DOS cra obs ey dea ids 494 100.0 20.3 33.5 30.0 12.2 4.0 

ys | ee 750 100.0 16.0 16.0 28.0 24.0 16.0 

1960; ea ace 550 100.0 14.9 10.9 29.6 19.0 25.6 


* The figures for 1900 and 1930 are for Negroes only; those for 1950 and 1960 are for all non-whites. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Twelfth Census of the United States: 1900, Statistics of Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1904), Table 5, pp. 20-21, Table 6, pp. 24-25, Table 7, pp. 28-29, and Table 9, pp. 36-37; U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. V: Pepulation—General Reports on Occupations (Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1933), c 
Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. 


D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956), Table 6, p. 75, and 


hap. iv, Table 7, pp. 154-55, Table 8 pp. 174~75, and Table 9, pp. 192-93; U.S 


; U.S. Bureau of the 


IV: Special Reports, Part 1, chap. B, “Occupational Characteristics” (Washington 
Table 7, p, 87; U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 


1960, Subject Reports, Occupational Characteristics, Final Report PC(2)-7A (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963), 


Table 6, p. 81, and Table 7, p. 101. 


than was true of the male clergy, there has 
been an apparent tendency for clergy- 
women to experience a greater “aging proc- 
ess” than clergymen from 1900 to 1960. 
Both white and Negro female clergy have 
displayed greater fluctuations in number 
at the younger than at the older ages (over 
forty-five) than was true for male clergy. 
Thus, it may be more difficult to recruit 
and keep relatively young clergywomen 
than young clergymen. 


“This difference in age is greater than would 
have been expected from comparisons of male and 
female professionals and of males and females in 
the general labor force. 


male colleagues. The median number of 
completed years of school in 1950 was 16.0 
plus for clergymen and 12.8 for clergy- 
women; comparable figures for 1960 were 
17.1 and 12.8. Differences between the 
sexes in educational attainment were more 
marked among white than among Negro 
clergy. 

Given the age and racial composition of 
the clergywomen, however, the low level 
of attained education is perhaps to be ex- 
pected. Since no direct comparisons regard- 
ing attained education could be made be- 
tween clergywomen and clergymen, or be- 
tween clergywomen and females in the 
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total labor force (with age and color 
controlled), indirect standardization was 
used.15 This method indicated that the edu- 
cational attainment of clergywomen, given 
their age and racial composition, was no 
less than that of the female labor force. In 
fact, clergywomen had attained a level of 
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clergywomen appear in a favorable light. 
In comparison with other female profes- 
sionals, however, and in comparison with 
clergymen, the lower educational attain- 
ment of clergywomen (regardless of age 
and racial composition) remains conspic- 
uous. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF THE EXPERIENCED CLERGYWOMEN WHO COMPLETED SPECIFIED 
NUMBERS OF YEARS IN SCHOOL, BY COLOR, UNITED STATES, 1950-60 


LEVEL or EDUCATION ArrarNep 


Corin keh E N High School College 
Elementary 
Total School or 
Less 1-3 Years 4 Years 1-3 Years 4 Years 
or More 
White: 
1950) cece dare 6,540 97.7* 18.8 10.1 22.0 22.9 22.9 
1960... a...an 3,859 100.0 14.6 16.6 23.3 22.9 22.6 
Non-white 
Darl d AEE 780 96.1* 34.6 23.1 15.4 11.5 11.5 
1900 5535s ba8% 550 100.0 32.7 11.1 18.0 12.0 26.2 


* Because of rounding and the omission from census reports of persons not reporting their educational status, percentages do 


not total 100.0. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV: Special Reports, Part 1, chap. B, ‘Occupational 
Characteristics” (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956), Table 10, p. 107, and Table 11, p. 115; U.S. Bureau of the 


Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960 


Subject Reports, Occupational Characterisiscs, Final Report PC(2)-7A (Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1963), Table 9, p. 123, and Table 10, p, 137. 


education greater than the female labor 
force would lead one to expect. In com- 
parison with other working females, then, 


The following steps were involved in indirect 
standardization: (1) determining what proportions 
of persons in the labor force at each age level had 
attained given levels of education, (2) distributing 
the number of clergy of each age level across levels 
of education in the same proportions as the labor 
force, (3) summing across age levels within edu- 
cational levels, and (4) using these summary figures 
on each educational level as standards for compari- 
sons with the actual number of clergy at each edu- 
cational level. This procedure was performed for 
each color and sex category separately. The meth- 
od, of course, involved the assumption that at 
each age level the distribution of educational at- 
tainment (or any other variable under considera- 
tion) was similar to that of the labor force. The 
validity of this assumption remains an unknown 
(see George W. Barclay, Techniques of Population 
Analysis [New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958], 
pp. 174-77, for a discussion of indirect standardiza~ 
tion). 


The median educational attainment of 
clergywomen apparently did not increase 
to any great extent between 1950 and 1960. 
Census data disclosed further that, with in- 
creasing education, females were more like- 
ly to enter professional occupations but 
less likely to use the ministry as a profes- 
sional outlet. These highly educated women 
were more likely to enter other professions 
in which they were accepted by the public. 


PROPOSITION V 


Census data support the proposition that 
clergywomen are less likely than clergy- 
men to be married and to be living with 
spouse. (Although data were available 
from previous census reports, only those for 
1960 are presented in this paper for the 
sake of brevity.) 

The census report for 1960 indicates 
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that clergywomen are more likely than 
clergymen to be single, widowed, or di- 
vorced (see Table 5).18 These differences in 
marital status were apparent in every cen- 
sus report since 1900. Additional informa- 
tion provided by the 1960 census report 
indicates that, among the married, the 
spouses of clergywomen are more likely 
to be absent than those of clergymen (7.1 
per cent versus 1.7 per cent). 

The marital status of clergywomen, how- 
ever, may be due to their age and racial 
composition. Indirect standardization in- 
dicated the marital status of clergywomen, 
given their age and racial coniposition, was 
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to the conflict between marital and occupa- 
tional roles. The fact that clergywomen are 
more likely than clergymen to work part- 
time suggests one solution to the conflict 
between requirements of family and career. 
The fact that clergywomen have a relative- 
ly high percentage of absent spouses may 
have resulted from another type of solution. 
The relatively high percentage of divorced 
clergywomen hints at still another possi- 
bility. And widowhood, perhaps, frees the 
female from both marital and family re- 
sponsibilities, forces her to work, and af- 
fords her the opportunity to assume the 
ministerial role previously occupied by her 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF THE EXPERIENCED CLERGY WHO WERE IN SPECIFIED 
MARITAL CATEGORIES, BY SEX, UNITED STATES, 1960 


MARITAL CATEGORIES 


SEX N 
Total - Single Married Widowed Divorced 
Male....... 196,367 100.0 22.2 76.5 0.9 0.4 
TFemale...... 4409 100.0 23.4 57.8 15.2 3.6 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960, Subject Reports, Occupational Characteris- 


lics, Final Report PC(2)-7A (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963), Table 12, p. 174. 


the same as that of the female labor force. 
Although clergywomen do not differ mari- 
tally from other females of the same age 
and racial composition, they do differ from 
clergymen in this respect. Census data 
allowed the marital status of clergymen 
and clergywomen to be compared directly 
within each age category. Such comparisons 
established the fact that, age for age, fe- 
male clergy are less likely to be married 
than are male clergy. 

It has been suggested above that this 
marital deviance reflects various solutions 


1 The percentages of unmarried male and female 
clergy appear to be approximately the same in 
Table 5. However, when the presence of Catholic 
priests among male clergy is taken into account, 
the differences in percentages between unmarried 
clergywomen and clergymen become even more 
noticeable. 


husband. These solutions could, of course, 
hold true for many other occupations that 
women perform. That they might hold true 
for the clergywomen suggests, at least, that 
ministerial roles for females are different 
or differentially experienced from those 
same roles for males. 

The author proposes, however, that the 
most significant evidence for the conflict 
between career and marital orientations is 
the large amount of fluctuation in number 
of young (25—44 years of age) single cler- 
gywomen. As young single females enter 
the ministry, they face opposition, experi- 
ence role conflict, and do not perform the 
roles for which they thought they were pre- 
pared. Consequently, they leave the minis- 
try for a more satisfactory alternative. 
Whether these clergywomen are ‘“disap- 
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pearing into marriage” or choosing another 
career awaits field research.?7 


CONCLUSIONS 


Census data provide little evidence for 
the increased professionalization of clergy- 
women, greater acceptance of women as 
clergy, more use of the clergy by women 
as an occupational outlet, or improvement 
of the composite “woman preacher.”18 In 
fact, the data may be interpreted to ques- 
tion attributing the very label of “profes- 


* Data from earlier census reports (1900, 1920, 
and 1930) indicated that the large percentage of 
single clergywomen is probably due more to white 
females while the large percentage of widowed 
clergywomen is probably due to Negro females. 
If “flight into marriage” is occurring, it may more 
likely be experienced by white than by Negro 
clergywomen. On the other hand, the assumption 
of the ministerial role of the deceased husband may 
be experienced by a greater percentage of Negro 
than of white clergywomen. 
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sion” to these females. In some character- 
istics (e.g., educational attainment), they 
are more like the general labor force than 
like other professionals. The differences be- 
tween male and female clergy in age, 
educational attainment, and marital status 
are quite conspicuous, and these distinc- 
tions suggest that clergy roles are different 
for females than for males or are differen- 
tially experienced by the two sexes. The 
opportunities for females to act as clergy 
are more limited than for males, and these 
limitations have produced a composite pic- 
ture of the female clergy that at least sug- 
gests professional marginality. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


18 See, e.g., “Breakthrough for the Woman Minis- 
ter,” op. cit., p. 100, where the anticipation was 
that “A significant result of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian, USA, actions in 1956 is likely to be 
enhancement of the quality of the composite 
‘woman preacher.’ ” 


Birth Order and Attainment of the Doctorate 
A Test of Economic Hypotheses” 


Alan E. Bayer 


ABSTRACT 


One of the often posed explanations for the repeated finding of an overrepresentation of early- 
born among high academic achievement groups has been that firstborn have greater access to family fi- 
nancial resources for education than do those born later. Data from a sample of 8,124 doctorate re- 
cipients fail to support a number of hypotheses derived from this explanation, however. Doctorates 
whose fathers have little education are not as likely to be firstborn as are those whose fathers have 
greater educational accomplishments, Later-born who attain the doctorate are not found to be lacking 
older brothers more often than expected. High measured ability level does not appear to be a com- 
pensatory trait for those assumed to be in a position of relative financial disadvantage. Alternative 
explanations of the pervasiveness of birth-order effects on achievement are noted, and the role of future 


birth-order research is discussed. 


Social researchers have been giving in- 
creasing attention over the past century to 
the effect of sibling position on personality 
formation and on subsequent behavior. One 
of the most striking birth-order effects, and 
also one of the most researched relation- 
ships using this variable, is that of the asso- 
ciation between one’s sibling position and 
his ability and achievement. In a recent re- 
view of the literature, Altus summarizes 
twenty studies, all of which report impres- 
sive findings indicating that firstborn and 
only children are overrepresented relative to 
later-born, in high-intelligence groups, in 
cohorts which go on to college and grad- 


1 This research is part of the work of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Edu- 
cation which is supported by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. I am indebted to Lindsey R. Harmon and 
Herbert Soldz of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel, for making available the data and 
necessary tabulations. I also wish to thank Dee 
Burton for considerable assistance in bibliographic 
and computation work and to acknowledge the 
helpful comments of John K. Folger and Helen 
S. Astin in their critical reading of the paper. This 
is a revised version of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Population Association of 
America, New York City, April, 1966. 


uate from college, and in groups of emi- 
nent scholars.* However, each of these three 
probable correlates of birth order are inter- 
related. Ability level affects the likelihood 
of attending college, graduating from col- 
lege, and going on to graduate school. In 
turn, having attended college and graduate 
school increases the likelihood of achieving 
eminence. Thus, any point in this causal 
chain may be affected by birth-order differ- 


*William D. Altus, “Birth Order and Its Se- 
quelae,” Science, CLI (January 7, 1966), 44-49. 
Other reviews of the literature report studies 
which hint at different relationships, although the 
number of these is in a definite minority. Gardner 
Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology (New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1937), pp. 348-63, re- 
view a number of studies, some of which show no 
birth-order differences in ability, others which 
show that firstborn are more intelligent than later- 
born, and still others that show later-born to 
be more intelligent than firstborn. One of the ear- 
liest and most convincing findings showing superior 
intelligence of the later-born is reported by L. L. 
Thurstone and Richard L. Jenkins, Order of Birth, 
Parent-Age, and Intelligence (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931). These researchers found 
that within families (i.e. between actual siblings) 
there is a consistent increase in average intelligence 
from firstborn to lastborn, with the average ad- 
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ences, with subsequent effects only indirect- 
ly related to birth order.® 


EXPLANATORY HYPOTHESES 


There are three relatively distinct frames 
of reference utilized to interpret the find- 
ings relating ordinal position to ability and 
achievement, Each yields alternative hy- 
potheses which allow the interpretation of 
conflicting findings. 


INTRAUTERINE AND PERINATAL 
INFLUENCES 


A large number of possible physiological 
sources of variation associated with birth 
order have been noted. One of the primary 
physiological explanations that has been 


vantage over the firstborn rising to eighteen I.Q. 
points for those born eighth or later. Bernard 
Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavior: 
An Inventory of Scientific Findings (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964), p. 225, suggest 
that this finding may not necessarily be at odds 
with those reviewed by Altus, however, in that 
the consistent increase in average intelligence from 
first- to lastborn only holds within families and 
that, in the population at large, when a cross- 
sectional research design is employed, later-born 
have lower 1.Q.’s as the result of larger families 
being more prevalent among lower J.Q. groups. 

Stanley Schachter, “Birth Order, Eminence, and 
Bigher Education,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVIII (October, 1963), 757, notes two relatively 
obscure reports regarding birth order and eminence, 
one of which reports that distinguished men are 
more frequently the lastborn members of a fam- 
ily and the other of which reports that birth 
order has no effect on greatness. The remain- 
ing eleven studies he reviews, however, reflect 
overwhelming evidence of a marked association 
between birth order and productivity, creativity, 
and eminence. 

The relationship between being firstborn and the 
greater likelihood of attending and graduating 
from college has been documented a large num- 
ber of times with virtually no contradictory find- 
ings. 


* Schachter, ibid., argues this point in regard to 
the eminence studies. He maintains that the “sur- 
plus of first-borns among eminent scholars appears 
to have nothing to do with any direct relation- 
ship of birth order to eminence, but is simply 
a reflection of the fact that scholars, eminent 
or not, derive from a college population in which 
first-borns are in marked surplus” (p. 768). 
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posed to explain the higher ability level of 
earlier-born over later-born is the uterine- 
fatigue hypothesis. A primary aspect of this 
hypothesis is that of an assumed richer 
uterine environment for the earlier-born. A 
woman is viewed as having a partially ex- 
haustive supply of nutriment; and with suc- 
ceeding births, the aging effects of the 
mother also make it more difficult for the 
fetus to assimilate these necessary materials. 
Thus, each succeeding fetus receives a less- 
er degree of nourishing materials essential 
for superior development than did the pre- 
vious child. 

The alternative physiological hypotheses 
are based on such birth-order-related phe- 
nomena as length of labor, frequency of use 
of forceps, and variation in weight at birth. 
Permanent neural damage as a result of 
hypoxia during delivery or the use of in- 
struments to facilitate the birth process, or 
long-term weaknesses as a result of pre- 
maturity and subsequent increased physical 
difficulty in coping with the outside world, 
is more prevalent in firstborn. On these 
bases, Jater-born siblings within a family 
would be expected to possess greater intel- 
lectual capacity than their older siblings. 

A third possibility is that if several of 
these physiological effects, both facilitative 
and detrimental, are operative, the ability 
level of the earlier-born would be of a 
greater range and variance than that of the 
later-born. At least one preliminary study 
would suggest that this is the case. Nichols 
has reported an analysis of the birth posi- 
tions and ability level of 1,600 National 
Merit Scholarship finalists and a normative 
group of 850 students which suggests that 
earlier-born children in a family are more 
variable in intelligence than later-born, re- 
sulting in increased concentrations of the 
early-born at both the very high and the 
very low ability levels.* 


*Robert C. Nichols, “Birth Order and Intel- 
ligence” (unpublished manuscript, National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, 1964). The earlier work 
by Thurstone and Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 6—12, sug- 
gests that variability of intelligence increases 
in later birth orders, however. 
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ORDINAL POSITION DIFFERENCES 
IN SOCIALIZATION 


A second kind of explanation is social- 
psychological. Researchers have reported a 
large number of personality variables which 
are associated with birth order and with 
achievement. Differential achievement is 
viewed as a function of various personality 
attributes which largely result from differ- 
ential parental treatment accorded children 
of different ordinal positions. However, so 
many of the findings have been contradic- 
tory (e.g., some studies report firstborn are 
more independent than later-born, others 
the reverse; some report firstborn are more 
passive than later-born, others report first- 
born are more aggressive) that any given 
relationship which may be found between 
birth order and achievement can usually be 
explained by calling upon a selective ra- 
tionale and review of findings regarding the 
relationship between personality variables 
and birth order or achievement. 

Roe, for example, hypothesizes that the 
overrepresentation of firstborn among high 
achievers is a function of their greater need 
for and development of independence as the 
result of childhood experiences. She says: 


Two hypotheses come to mind. One is that 
first-born are likely to be overprotected ... 
[and thus they] may be compensating in terms 
of seeking more independence. The other hy- 
pothesis is that eldest sons may have more re- 
sponsibility for themselves and have it earlier 
than is the case for other children; they also 
have been spared the discouragement of not 
being able to compete with those just older. 
Hence they are just continuing an early pat- 
tern of independence.® 


Altus, on the other hand, uses a rationale 
which partially attributes the greater edu- 
cational achievement of firstborn to their 
greater dependency needs. After reviewing 
selected research findings, he concludes: 


The first-born may do better in school... . [be- 
cause] his curiosity, dependence upon adults, 
and greater conscience development doubtless 
make him respond more affirmatively to the 
teacher and to the school. He should thus more 
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frequently win the teacher’s approval, which 
should serve to augment further his tendencies 
to do that which is expected of him as a stu- 
dent. If this inference is correct, it is easy to 
understand why the colleges attract such a high 
proportion of the first-born.® 


Other psychologists have presented im- 
plicit hypotheses which suggest lower aca- 
demic achievement among firstborn as a 
result of differential socialization processes. 
Heilbrun and Fromme,’ for example, re- 
view five studies which had employed Par- 
sons’ imstrumental-expressive orientation 
analysis and had reported that college 
achievement is related to high instrumental- 
low expressive behavior. The authors fur- 
ther note that their studies show that first- 
born children of both sexes have greater 
identification with the mother and higher 
expressive orientations than do later-born. 
Thus, although not stated explicitly by the 
authors, one would conclude on this basis 
that there would be an underrepresentation 
of firstborn in high academic achievement 
groups. 

Hypotheses based on differential social- 
ization processes accorded to children of 
different ordinal positions have also been 
posed as alternative or supplementary to 
physiological and genetic hypotheses that 
have been used to explain I.Q. differences. 
Altus concludes: 


[There is] room to believe that the child can 
increase his intelligence by hard intellectual 
work. If the first-born, by virtue of his differ- 
ent treatment in the home, takes to school 
more readily, works harder, persists longer (as 
the college attendance figures attest), then it 


5 Anne Roe, “A Psychological Study of Eminent 
Psychologists and Anthropologists, and a com- 
parison with Biological and Physical Scientists,” 
Psychological Monographs, LXII, No. 2 (1953), 
47. 


3 Altus, op. cit., p. 48. 


T Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr., and Donald K. Fromme, 
“Parental Identification of Late Adolescents and 
Level of Adjustment: The Importance of Parent- 
Model Attributes, Ordinal Position, and Sex of 
Child,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, CVII 
(1965), 49-59. 
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might be expected that he may well increase 
his intellectual stature in the process.’ 


ECONOMIC INTERPRETATIONS OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT DIFFERENCES 


A third frame of reference which has 
been used to interpret findings of over- or 
underrepresentation in college enrolments 
for those in particular ordinal positions is 
an economic one. Again, alternative hypoth- 
eses are posed which could account for sev- 
eral different outcomes. 

Clark® argues that the firstborn in a fam- 
ily is likely to have more financial resources 
available to him than do the later-born. 
The firstborn gets a good start in education 
before adversity befalls the family, or be- 
fore the expense of caring for an increasing 
number of children reduces the financial 
resources available to him. Further, the 
firstborn -uses up a disproportionate amount 
of the family’s available financial resources 
for education, thereby causing a curtail- 
ment in the educational achievement pos- 
sible for those siblings who follow him. 

Clark also notes, however, that the later- 
born may be able to draw upon the wages of 
the earlier-born to support his continuing 
education, thereby surpassing the educa- 
tional attainment of the older siblings. Cat- 
tell and Brimhall!® also point out that 
families are likely to improve their economic 
condition over time, thereby increasing the 
possibility of the younger children in the 
family pursuing further education than 
their older siblings. 


TESTING HYPOTHESES DERIVED FROM 
THE EXPLANATIONS 


A comprehensive treatment of the birth- 
order variable, with concomitant factors 
controlled, requires an extremely large 


® Altus, op. cit., p. 48. 


°E. L. Clark, American Men of Letters, Their 
Nature and Nurture (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1916), p. 84. 


10 7, McKeen Cattell and Dean R. Brimhall 
(eds.), American Men of Science: A Biographical 
Directory (3d ed.; Garrison, N.Y.: Science Press, 
1921), p. 803. 
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sample size. The permutations of sex and 
spacing, in combination with the large 
number of possible birth-order positions and 
family sizes, yield an extremely large num- 
ber of categories. The complexity of re- 
search is further magnified by the intro- 
duction of just one independent variable 
together with only a few basic control var- 
iables, such as the age of the mother at 
birth of the child, the socioeconomic posi- 
tion of the family, or the personality con- 
figurations of the parents." 

Adequate controls for simultaneously 
testing alternative hypotheses derived from 
the three theoretical foci have not been pos- 
sible in any study to date, primarily because 
of the small number of cases that have gen- 
erally been employed. Adequate explana- 
tion of observed overrepresentation of first- 
born in high achievement groups is highly 
dependent upon the cumulative nature of 
scientific findings which are based on rel- 
atively narrowly defined and focused re- 
searches which test specific hypotheses. 
Heretofore, little attempt has been made at 
hypothesis testing; descriptive studies 
abound which demonstrate that ordinal po- 
sition is related to achievement, but the 
explanation is either left unmentioned or 
relegated to the realm of speculation. 

In this present study, birth-order data 
are presented on a large sample of individ- 


™ Several other methodological difficulties are 
also unique to the study of birth-order effects. 
Obvious examples are the classification problems 
encountered with samples which include those of 
multiple births, those with half-siblings and step- 
siblings, or those who had an older sibling who died 
in infancy or childhood. Such a minority of cases, 
however, is unlikely to affect the findings to the 
extent that they become troublesome to the inter- 
pretation of results. Krinsky, for example, defined 
birth order so as to take into separate account 
chronological and psychological birth-order posi- 
tion. However, the results and conclusions were un- 
affected by this distinction (see Susan Gans Krin- 
sky, “The Relationship among Birth Order, Di- 
mensions of Independence-Dependence and Choice 
of a Scientific Career,” in William W. Cooley, 
Career Development of Scientists: An Overlapping 
Longitudinal Study [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education, 1963], 
pp. 157~70). 
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uals with high academic achievement (the 
doctorate degree). These data are employed 
to test the following hypotheses which are 
derived from an economic frame ‘of ref- 
erence and economic theory which would 
suggest that the firstborn benefit more than 
the later-born from the available financial 
resources (with father’s educational achieve- 
ment employed as a proxy variable for 
economic position): 

Hypothesis I—Firstborn are more over- 
represented in the high educational achieve- 
ment group if drawn from a low economic 
background (as reflected by little formal 
education of the father) than if drawn from 
a high economic background. 

This hypothesis is based on the assump- 
tion that if limited financial resources are 
available for education, they will be chan- 
neled to the earlier-born. If relatively un- 
` limited resources are available, later-born 
as well as earlier-born will be able to benefit. 

Hypothesis I]——Later-born who attain 
the doctorate are likely not to have older 
siblings who are male. 

This hypothesis is based on the assump- 
tion that in American society male achieve- 
ment is valued over female achievement. 
Thus, if limited financial resources are 
available for education, they will be chan- 
neled to the eldest child who is a male. 

Hypothesis III -—The ability level of 
later-born who attain the doctorate is gen- 
erally higher than that of the firstborn. 

This hypothesis is based on the assump- 
tion that the availability of family financial 
resources is related to the order of birth 
and is one of the factors which precludes or 
enhances educational achievement. If this 
economic factor is minimized for the later- 
born relative to the firstborn, other factors, 
including ability level, would in turn need 
to be more facilitative to high achievement. 


THE DATA 


The National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council collects and 
publishes information on virtually all 
earned doctorates annually awarded in the 
United States. For the first time, in 1962, 
the doctorate questionnaire included an 
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item requesting the sex and ordinal posi- 
tions of the doctorate’s siblings. Between 
1957 and 1962, J.Q. data, collected from a 
follow-up of the high schools of the doc- 
torates, were also gathered as a part of a 
research study by Lindsey Harmon.** Thus, 
for those doctorate recipients of 1962, avail- 
able data on birth order and on measured 
1.Q. can be collated. 

The doctorate records also contain in- 
formation on the educational achievement 
of the parents. No occupational or income 
data were collected, however. Admittedly, 
father’s education is a crude and incom- 
plete measure of the socioeconomic position 
of the doctorate’s family of origin, but it is 
the only available measure, and it is di- 
rectly related to income levels.1? For pur- 
poses of testing the above hypotheses, only 
gross groupings of doctorates are made on 
the basis of education of the father. Three 
categories are formed which yield a rel- 
atively even distribution of doctorates and 
are consistent with occupationally impor- 
tant points in the American educational 
system (i.e., at completion of elementary 
school and at completion of undergraduate 
school). 

*%Vindsey Harmon, “High School Backgrounds 
of Science Doctorates,” Science, CXXXII (March 
10, 1961), 679-88; and High School Ability Pat- 
terns: A Backward Look from the Doctorate (Sci- 
entific Manpower Report, No. 6 [Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, Office of Scientific Personnel, 
August, 1965]). In the present paper the concept 
“IQ.” is employed as an abbreviation for “meas~ 
ured ability score” rather than in the literal sense 
of the mental age to chronological age ratio multi- 
plied by 100. Multiplication of the reported “T.Q.” 
scores will yield an intelligence quotient value 


comparable to Army General Classification test 
scores. 


* Robert W. Hodge, “The Status Consistency of 
Occupational Groups,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVII (June, 1962), 336-43, reports a cor- 
relation of .78 between education and income from 
1950 census data. This direct relationship between 
income and education, by age group, from the 
1960 census is reflected in the tabulations presented 
in U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of the 
Population: 1960, Subject Reports: Educational 
Attainment (Final Report PC[2]-5B [Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963], pp. 
88-89). 


BIRTH ORDER AND DOCTORATE ATTAINMENT 


Of the 11,950 doctorates awarded in 
1962, two-thirds (8,124) had what is de- 
fined as complete birth-order information.* 
These 8,124 compose the sample in this 
study. 

Thirty-seven per cent (3,009) of the 
sample have ability measures available. 
These 1.Q. scores, from various intelligence 
tests, have been converted to equivalent 
standard scores with a population mean of 
50 and a standard deviation of 10. Those 
included in the sample have a mean I.Q. 
score of 64.9 and a standard deviation of 
8.8. As the high school, rather than the 
individual, was responsible for reporting 
these ability scores, and as previous studies 
which have used these I.Q. data have found 
no evidence which would suggest that those 
doctorates with I.Q. scores available are 
different from those without the L.Q. scores, 
it is reasonable to assume no missing I.Q. 
score bias with regard to the present study 
variables, 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


ORDINAL POSITION CHARACTERISTICS OF DOC- 
TORATES AND POSSIBLE METHODO- 
LOGICAL ARTIFACTS 


About one-half (4,059) of the doctorates 
in the sample are firstborn, one-fourth are 


H The question in the survey asked the respond- 
ent to report the number of siblings (if none, 
write zero) in each sex-position category---number 
of older brothers, older sisters, younger brothers, 
younger sisters. Of the 11,950 doctorates, 6,097 
filled in all four responses (with 1,140 having zeros 
in all four categories); an additional 1,782 re- 
ported a number in at least one category, but 
not all four (the blank categories were assumed to 
indicate no siblings in the category); and an addi- 
tional 245 left all the categories blank but had 
answered all the previous and subsequent questions 
on the survey (in this case, the blank categories 
were also assumed to indicate no siblings). The 
remaining 3,826 had left the sibling-position ques- 
tion blank and had left some of the other adjacent 
questions in the survey blank also. Only this 
latter group is omitted. This definition of response 
acceptance probably tends to understate the num- 
ber of doctorates who are only children. Although 
acceptable for the present analyses, extreme 
caution should be exercised in using these data 
for estimating the proportion who are only chil- 
dren in this high achievement group. 
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second-born, and the remaining one-fourth 
are third- or later-born. As the distribution 
in live-birth order is variable over time (in 
the last twenty years it has varied from only 
27 per cent being firstborn in some years to 
43 per cent being firstborn in other years), 
each birth cohort in the doctorate sample is 
adjusted to the reported live-birth-order 
distribution of the population of the same 
year of birth cohort. This adjusted expected 
distribution in birth order reflects a distri- 
bution (in the population from which the 
1962 doctorates were drawn) of 33.3 per 
cent firstborn, 22.9 per cent second-born, 
and 43.9 per cent third- or later-born.?® 
The resulting observed-to-expected ratios 
are as follows: firstborn, 1.50; second-born, 
1.10; and third- or later-born, 0.57—an 
overrepresentation of both first- and second- 
born in the doctorate group. As the age at 


‘the doctorate varies considerably among 


fields (from a mean age of 27 for physical 
scientists, to 35 for those in education), 
the adjusted expected birth-order distribu- 
tion is also computed separately for each 
major field area. In all fields, both the first- 
and second-born emerge as being overrepre- 
sented in the doctorate sample. 

No conclusion may be drawn with regard 
to the magnitude of birth-order effects on 
educational attainment from these data, 
however. A comparison of the distribution 
of the sample with that of the population 
must take into account not only the varia- 
tion in live-birth order over time but also 
other differences which may exist between 
the sample and the population which could 
account for the observed birth-order differ- 
ences (e.g., difference in family size which 
is related to such factors as social class and 
racial composition). 

Further analysis shows that doctorates 
are drawn from a select subpopulation of 
the United States which has characteristics 


1 Based on variation in the distribution in 
white live-birth order by year of birth of doctor- 
ates. Computed from U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Vital Statistics of the 
United States, 1961, Vol. I: Natality (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), Table 1-F, 
pp. 1-22, and Table 1-J, pp. 1-24. 
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that would lead to an overrepresentation of 
early births in the doctorate sample, rel- 
ative to the total population, even if birth 
order per se is unrelated to high academic 
achievement, As the average age of doc- 
torates is in the early 30’s and that of 
parents at the time of childbearing is in the 
mid-20’s to late 30’s, the parents of doctor- 
ates who were graduates in 1962 would be 
age 55 and over at the time of the 1960 
census, The male cohort of this age in the 
1960 population has a median of 8.5 years 
of education, while the doctorates have re- 
ported a median of 11.8 years for their 
father’s education.1® These educational dif- 
ferences, which partially reflect sociceco- 
nomic differences, are known to be related 
to fertility behavior. Indeed, while the fam- 
ily of orientation of doctorates has a me- 
dian of 2.6 children, that of the family of 
procreation of mothers in the total popu- 
lation, age 55 and over, is 2.8 children,” 

The appropriate base population, to 
which the doctorate sample should be com- 
pared, cannot be derived from published 
vital statistics or census data. No statistics 
are available on live-birth-order distribu- 
tion in the population over time, controlling 
for the necessary sociodemographic . var- 
iables. Analysis of birth-order data which 
compares the observed distribution in birth 
order to a priori probabilities, or notes ra- 
tios of firstborn to lastborn, oldest to all 
others, first half of sibship to last half of 
sibship, or some similar dichotomy, may be 
employed as a means to partially circum- 
vent the methodological problems related 
to analyses which employ the population 
as the referent. 

Table 1 shows the observed and a priori 
birth-order distribution in the doctorate 
sample, by size of sibship. In each sibship 


2 Population median computed from U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Census of the Population: 
1960, Vol. 1: Characteristics of the Population, 
Part 1, United States Summary (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 404. 


Median number of children ever born to 
ever married women, ages 55 and over, who are 
not childless, computed from ibid., p. 480. 
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size from two to five, a greater number of 
doctorates are firstborn than is expected.?8 
Those in an intermediate sibship position 
are consistently underrepresented. Young- 
est, however, are underrepresented only in 
two- and three-child families; in four- and 
five-child families a slightly greater than 
expected proportion are lastborn. Similar 
conclusions may be drawn on the basis of 
the oldest-to-youngest, oldest-to-interme- 
diate, and youngest-to-intermediate ratios 
that are also reported in the table. 

One of the particularly evasive analytical 
considerations in the above analysis which 
may partially account for the overrepresen- 
tation of the firstborn in the doctorate 
sample is related to educational trends in 
the United States. Parents of later-born 
doctorates are, on the average, older than 
those of the firstborn doctorates. As the 
trend is toward increasing educational at- 
tainment over time, and academic achieve- 
ment of children is correlated with that of 
their parents, we would expect that the 
firstborn, being of younger and more edu- 
cated parents, would be overrepresented in 
the doctorate sample even if there were no 
achievement virtue in being firstborn.!® The 
following analysis, which introduces partial 
control of father’s education, in part elim- 
inates this explanation, 


TESTS OF THE HYPOTHESES 


In each sibship size investigated (2-5), 
firstborn drawn from homes of relatively 


#8 Six-child or larger families are grouped to- 
gether because of the small number of each of these 
large family sizes. Thus, they cannot be analyzed 
in this fashion and have been excluded. 


2 The population cohort of the younger parents 
of doctorates (ages 55-64 in 1960) does indeed 
exhibit higher educational attainment than does the 
population cohort of the older parents of doc- 
torates (ages 65-74 in 1960). In the former cohort 
of males, the median number of school years 
completed is 8.6, and 6.3 per cent had completed 
four or more years of college; in the latter cohort 
of males, the median number of school years 
completed is 8.2, and only 4.2 per cent had com- 
pleted four or more years of college (computed 
from U.S. Census of the Population; 1960, Sub- 
ject Reports [see n. 13 above], p. 16). 
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lower means than the total doctorate group 
(based on father’s education) are under- 
represented relative to lastborn from the 
same family size (Table 2). In three- 
through five-child families there is an in- 
creasing overrepresentation of first children 
as father’s education increases—the reverse 
of what is predicted by Hypothesis I. Al- 
though some selectivity is evidenced on 
choice of major field by father’s education, 
this consistent increase in the ratio of old- 
est-to-youngest as father’s education in- 
creases is evidenced across all major fields; 
and in no fields are firstborn with father’s 
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education less than ninth grade overrepre- 
sented. 

The proportion of doctorates with an 
older male sibling, by birth order and sib- 
ship size, is presented in Table 3. These 
distributions are not in a consistent direc- 
tion or significantly different from those- 
expected on the basis of the sex distribution 
by birth order in the population, based on 
a sex ratio of 105.70 These data do not 
support Hypothesis IT. 

“Only slight variation in the sex ratio at birth 


is evidenced over time; however, sex ratio by birth 
order varies between 106 for firstborn to 104 for 


TABLE 2 


OBSERVED OLDEST-TO-YOUNGEST RATIO FOR THOSE OF TWO- TO 
FIVE-CHILD FAMILIES, BY FATHER’S EDUCATION 


a 


Srasuie Size 


FATHER’S EDUCATION N N 
OLDEST YOUNGEST 

Two Three Four Five 

None to grade 8........-..46- 562 660 0.95 0.87 0.63 0.75 
Grade 9 to college 3.......... 1,081 730 1.46 1.51 1.47 1-25 
College 4 to graduate......... 828 531 1.41 1.74 1.76 2.10 
Unknowns ees vssdses se eiuee. 45 47 1.35 0.87 0.40 0.50 
Total arana arr re gra emer ey 2,516 1,968 1.30 1.32 1.13 1.23 

TABLE 3 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED PERCENTAGE WITH OLDER BROTHERS, 
BY BIRTH ORDER AND SIZE OF SIBSHIP: 1962 DOCTORATE 
RECIPIENTS FROM TWO-CHILD OR LARGER FAMILIES 


SIZE oF SIBSHIP 


BIRTE ORDER 
Second Third Fourth Fifth 
(N = 2,027) (N= 941) (N = 492) (N = 239) 
A i o E E ET B20: kaninraser eea Ea 
Taree o enai 55.8 SS. Mea he eee bare tices 
OUP: ciclo do ohare’ 47.7 75,4 ESE dade ad 
Five 56 och ue tes 47.7 78.0 93.2 97.3 
Six or more....... 50.4 76.2 90.5 96.8 
Total hee ek 4 52.5 78.4 88.4 97.1 
Expected*...... 52.5 77,4 89.3 94.9 
A acassieoutac 0.00 1.08 — 0.89 1.55 


* Based on a sex ratio of 105 and assuming this is constant over time and independent 


of parity or sex of preceding births. 


+ None of these Z-values for tests of differences between proportions are significant at 


the .05 level. 


BIRTH ORDER AND DOCTORATE ATTAINMENT 


Across all categories of father’s education, 
average J.Q. generally tends to decrease 
with each successive birth-order position 
and with an increasing family size of the 
doctorates. Firstborn (including “onlys’’) 
have a mean I.Q. of 65.7, significantly 
higher than any other ordinal position; and 
those born sixth or later have a mean I.Q. 
of 61.8, the lowest of any ordinal position. 
Those who are members of one- to three- 
child families have a mean IQ. of 65.4, 
significantly larger than the 63.5 mean of 
those from four-child or larger families, 
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for those whose fathers had nine to fifteen 
years of education, and 67.5 for those 
whose fathers had at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree, control is introduced for this variable 
(Table 4). However, I.Q. differences in a 
direction opposite from that predicted in 
Hypothesis ITI persist. As major fields vary 
significantly in the mean I.Q. of graduate 
doctorates (from a mean of 67.1 in physi- 
cal sciences to 60.5 in education), control 
is also introduced for major field. Again, 
however, no change from the over-all rela- 
tionship emerges. 


TABLE 4 
MEAN LQ. OF ONLY CHILDREN, FIRSTBORN, AND LATER-BORN, BY FATHER’S EDUCATION* 


Frrsrrorn (Nor 


ONLY CRID Oxy Carp) LATER-BORN TOTAL 
FATHER’S EDUCATION 
N [Mean IQ. N (Mean LQ. N jMean IQ. N iMean LQ.. 5.D. 
None to grade 8....... 134 62.5 212 | 63.4 460 | 62.6 806 | 62.8 8.7 
Grade 9 to college 3....| 268 65.3 476 | 65.2 548 | 63.8 | 1,292 | 64.6 8.3 
College 4 to graduate...| 149 67.8 363 | 68.2 343 | 66.6 855 | 67.5 8.9 
mknown......-.0ceee 9 66.7 211 65.5 26 |} 62.4 56 | 64.2 9.0 
Total deechien seve d 560 65.3 | 1,072; 65.9 | 1,377 | 64.1 | 3,009 | 64.9 8.8 
* See footnote 12 and text for definition of “IQ.” 
As small but statistically significant I.Q. CONCLUSION 


differences are observed among each of the 
three categories of father’s education, with 
a mean I.Q. of 62.8 for those whose father’s 
education was less than ninth grade, 64.6 


sixth-or-later-born (see U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics, Natality Statistics Analysis, 
United States, 1962 [Series 21, No. 1 (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 29]). 
Adjustment of these birth-order sex ratios, based 
on 1962 data (106 for firstborn, 105 for second-, 
third-, and fourth-born) yields no effectual dif- 
ferences in the outcomes reported in Table 3, The 
assumption that the sex ratio is unaffected by the 
sex distribution of previous births is supported 
by the evidence presented by Richard A. Green- 
burg and Colin White, “The Detection of a Cor- 
relation between the Sexes of Adjacent Sibs in 
Human Families,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, LX (December, 1965), 1035- 
45. 


The financial position of the family of 
orientation is not of direct primary impor- 
tance in educational attainment beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. Only about one-quarter 
of graduate students receive financial assist- 
ance from parents; two-thirds receive sti- 
pends from institutional or governmental 
sources.’! In undergraduate education, how- 
ever, parental support is the primary source 
of financial assistance and is thus indirectly 
basic to the ability to pursue graduate edu- 
cation (i.e., an undergraduate degree is a 
prerequisite to graduate school enrolment). 
If family financial resources are differently 


a Seymour Warkov, Bruce Frisbie, and Alan S. 
Berger, Graduate Student Finances, 1963 (Report 
No. 103 [Chicago: National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, 1965], pp. 154-55). 
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available to those of various ordinal posi- 
tions, it should therefore be reflected in 
graduate as well as undergraduate enrol- 
ment and graduation. 

One of the often posed explanations for 
the repeated finding of an overrepresenta- 
tion of early-born among high academic 
achievement groups has been based on this 
economic rationale, namely, families who 
send their early-born children to receive 
higher education have spent so much on 
education that they cannot afford to send 
their later-born, especially if they have 
many children or are of low economic 
means. 

The data from the study do not support 
this hypothesis. Indeed, the data suggest 
that, as economic resources become more 
limited, firstborn within all family sizes are 
less likely to receive the doctorate degree, 
relative to Jastborn from the same family 
size, than is the case of their firstborn peers 
from families of greater economic means.?” 

Under the above hypothesis, it would be 
consistent to suggest that those who were 
not firstborn and achieved the doctorate 
would be likely to have no older male sib- 
lings. The limited economic resources 
’ would be channeled to the oldest male if all 
the earlier-born were female. The data do 
not support such a relationship, however. 
Nor do the data support the assumption 
that those of a later ordinal position, who 
are thus of relatively limited family re- 
sources, need have high ability to compen- 
sate for the economic preclusion on educa- 
tional achievement. 

Other economic hypotheses need also to 
be examined. What, for example, are the 
economic effects on achievement of varia- 
tions in child spacing, or of differences in 

2 Sidney Cobb and John R. P. French, Jr., 
“Birth Order among Medical Students,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, CXCV (Jan- 
uary 24, 1966), 172-73, report similar findings 
for a small sample of medical students. Their data 
reflect an oldest-to-youngest ratio of 1.6 for those 
whose fathers had no college education and a ratio 
of 2.8 for those whose fathers had some post-high 
school education. 
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family income patterns at the time of col- 
lege attendance of those of various ordinal 
positions? While these further investiga- 
tions of economic hypotheses are necessary, 
the investigation of other alternative ex- 
planatory hypotheses are probably required 
for further specification of birth-order rela- 
tionships. Admittedly, rigorous analyses of 
many of these factors are difficult. Physio- 
logical hypotheses, for example, require ac- 
tual measurements of intrauterine environ- 
ment, or well-developed indirect inferences 
which assume socioeconomic and social- 
psychological factors constant but uterine 
environmental effects variable (e.g, by 
employing a sample in which miscarriages 
or early death of firstborn children in the 
family is evidenced). The socialization hy- 
pothesis can be strengthened if the economic 
and physiological hypotheses can be re- 
jected. However, its demonstration should 
involve measures of some personality var- 
iables associated with birth order and aca- 
demic achievement. 

In conclusion, the complexities of the 
birth-order variable, in conjunction with 
the methodological problems of cross-sec- 
tional design and indirect inference, offer a 
difficult task for social researchers. The 
point, however, is that we can advance be- 
yond the simply descriptive cross-sectional 
studies of birth order that have heretofore 
been the mode. Relatively narrowly defined 
and focused researches which test specific 
hypotheses are feasible. Sample techniques 
which employ a large number of cases of 
actual siblings within completed families 
have been largely overlooked. The potential 
of cumulative findings which test alternate 
explanatory hypotheses of birth-order var- 
iation in achievement has been neglected. 
It is time to replace the speculative ex- 
planations of the repeatedly demonstrated 
pervasiveness of birth-order effects on hu- 
man behavior by vigorous empirical veri- 
fication of explanatory hypotheses. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


G. H. Mead 


While interest in G. H. Mead among so- 
ciologists has perhaps gone into decline, the 
past five years have seen a markedly in- 
creased interest in and commentary upon 
Mead in philosophical contexts. The Mead 
sources have become more available, espe- 
cially with the publication of Selected 
Writings (see item [75] below). We pass 
over here the increasingly frequent cross- 
disciplinary references to Mead? With 
Mead about to become of age, as it were, 
a brief assessment of the present state of 
the question on Mead bibliography can help 
highlight what work remains to be done 
preparatory to a full exploitation of his 
philosophical ideas. The exposition pro- 
ceeds under the following four headings: I. 
Published Sources; II. Reliability of Pub- 
lished Sources; III. Unpublished Sources 
and Their Evaluations; IV. Select Second- 
ary Works on Mead Evaluated in the Light 
of This Survey. The bibliographical list will 
be interspersed with comments. Unless 
otherwise noted, an item will be referred to 
by its number in the list. 


I. PUBLISHED SOURCES 


1. “K. Lasswitz, Die moderne Energetik in 
ihrer Bedeutung fir Erkenntniskritik,” 
Psychological Review, I (1894), 210-13. 
(Book review.) 

2. “Herr Lasswitz on Energy and Epistemol- 
ogy,” Psychological Review, I (1894), 
172-75. (Abstract.) 


*See, e.g, Thomas S. Szasz, “The Game Model 
Analysis of Human Behavior,’ The Myth of 
Mental Illness: Foundations for @ Theory of Per- 
sonal Conduct (New York: Harper & Bros., 1961), 
Part 5; Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Person- 
ality: An Interactionist Approach to Social Psy- 
chology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961) ; Ernest Becker, The Birth and Death of 
Human Meaning: A Perspective in Psychiatry and 
Anthropology (New York: Free Press, 1962). 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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“C. L. Morgan, An Introduction to Com- 
parative Psychology,” Psychological Re- 
view, IL (1895), 399-402. (Book review.) 


. “A Theory of Emotions from the Physio- 


logical Standpoint,” Psychological Review, 
II (1895), 162-64. (Abstract.) 


. “Some Aspects of Greek Philosophy,” Uni- 


versity of Chicago Record, I (1896-97), 
42, (Abstract.) 


. “The Relation of Play to Education,” Uni- 


versity of Chicago Record, I (1896-97), 
140-45. 


. “Le Bon, Psychology of Socialism,” Amer- 


ican Journal of Sociology, V (1899), 404- 
12. (Book review.) 


. “The Working Hypothesis in Social Re- 


form,” American Journal of Sociology, V 
(1899), 361-71. 


. “Suggestions toward a Theory of the Phil- 


osophical Disciplines,” Philosophical Re- 
view, IX (1900), 1-17. 

“The Definition of the Psychical,” Decen- 
nial Publications of the University of Chi- 
cago, ist Series, IIT (1903), 77-112. 
“The Basis for a Parents’ Association,” 
Elementary School Teacher, IV (1903-4), 
337-46. 

“Image or Sensation,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, I (1904), 604-7. 

“The Relations of Psychology and Philos- 
ophy,” Psychological Bulletin, I (1904), 
375-91, 

“D. Draghicesco, Du rôle de Vindividu 
dans le déterminisme social, and Le Pro- 
bleme du déterminisme, déterminisme bio- 
logique et déterminisme social,’ Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, II (1905), 399-405. (Book 
reviews.) 

“The Teaching of Science in College,” Sci- 
ence, XXIV (1906), 390-97. 

“The Imagination in Wundt’s Treatment 
of Myth and Religion,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, IIT (1906), 393-99. 

“Science in the High School,” School Re- 
view, XIV (1906), 237-49. 
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28. 
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34. 
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“Editorial Notes,” School Review, XV 
(1907), 160, 164. 

“Jane Addams, The Newer Ideals of 
Peace,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XIII (1907), 121-28. (Book review.) 
“Concerning Animal Perception,” Psycho- 
logical Review, XIV (1907), 383-90. 
“The Relation of Imitation to the Theory 
of Animal Perception,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, IV (1907), 210-11. (Abstract.) 
“On the Educational Situation in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools,” City Club Bulletin, 
I (1907-8), 131-38. 

“Industrial Education and the Trade 
Schools,” Elementary School Teacher, 
VIII (1907-8), 402-6. 

“Policy of the Elementary Schoo! Teach- 
er,” Elementary School Teacher, VIII 
(1907-8), 281-84. 

“The Philosophical Basis of Ethics,” In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, XVIII 
(1908), 311-23. 

“The Social Settlement: Its Basis and 
Function,” University of Chicago Record, 
XII (1908), 108-10. 

“Educational Aspects of Trade Schools,” 
Union Labor Advocate, VIII (1908), 19- 
20. 

“Industrial Education and the Working 
Man and the School,” Elementary School 
Teacher, IX (1908-9), 369-83. 

“On the Problem of History in the Ele- 
mentary School,’ Elementary School 
Teacher, IX (1908-9), 433. 

“Moral Training in the Schools,” Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, TX (1908-9), 327- 
28. 

“Social Psychology as Counterpart to 
Physiological Psychology,” Psychological 
Bulletin, VI (1909), 401-8. 

“What Social Objects Must Psychology 
Presuppose?” Journal of Philosophy, VII 
(1910), 174-80. 

“Social Consciousness and the Conscious- 
ness of Meaning,” Psychological Bulletin, 
VII (1910), 397-405. 

“Psychology of Social Consciousness Im- 
plied in Instruction,” Science, New Series, 
XXXI (January-June, 1910), 683-93. 
“B. M. Anderson, Jr., Social Value: A 
Study in Economic Theory,” Psychological 
Bulletin, VIII (1911), 432-36. (Book re- 
view.) 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43, 


44, 


45. 


46, 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


“Warner Fite, Individualism: Four Lec- 
tures on the Significance of Consciousness 
for Social Relations,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, VIII (1911), 323-28. (Book review.) 
“Remarks on Labor Night,” City Club 
Bulletin, V (1912), 214-15. 

“Exhibit of City Club Committee on Pub- 
lic Education,” City Club Bulletin, V 
(1912), 9. 

“The Mechanism of Social Consciousness,” 
Journal of Philosophy, IX (1912), 401-6. 
City Club of Chicago. A Report on Voca- 
tional Training in Chicago and Other Cit- 
ies. Prepared by a committee of the City 
Club, George H. Mead, Chairman, Chi- 
cago: City Club of Chicago, 1912. 

“The Social Self,” Journal of Philosophy, 
X (1913), 374-80. 

“A Heckling Schoolboard and an Educa- 
tional Stateswoman,” Survey, XXXI 
1913-14), 443-44, 

“The Psychological Bases of Internation- 
alism,” Survey, XX XIII (1914-15), 604- 
7 


“Natural Rights and the Theory of the 
Political Institution,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XII (1915), 141-55. 

“Madison—the Passage of the University 
through the State Political Agitation of 
1914; the Survey by Wm. H. Allen and 
His Staff and the Legislative Fight of 1915, 
with Indications These Offer of the Place 
the State University Holds in the Commu- 
nity,” Survey, XXXV (1915-16), 349-51, 
354-61. 

“Smashing the Looking Glass: Rejoinder,” 
Survey, XXXV (1915-16), 607, 610. 
“Professor Hoxie and the Community,” 
University of Chicago Magazine, IX 
(1916-17), 114-17. 

The Conscientious Objector. (“Patriotism 
through Education Series,” Pamphlet No. 
33.) New York: National Security League, 
1917. (Mead is the exclusive author of 
this pamphlet.) 

“Josiah Royce—-a Personal Impression,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XXVII 
(1917), 168-70. 

“Scientific Method and the Individual 
Thinker,” in Creative Intelligence: Essays 
in the Pragmatic Attitude, by John Dewey 
et al. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 176-227. 
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65. 


66. 


67. 
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“Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, Truancy and Non-Attendance in the 
Chicago Publie Schools,’ Survey, XXX- 
VIII (1917), 369-70. (Book review.) 
“The Psychology of Punitive Justice,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXIII 
(1917-18), 577-602. 

“Retiring President’s Address,” City Club 
Bulletin, XIII (1920), 94. 

“A Behavioristic Account of the Signifi- 
cant Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, XIX 
(1922), 157-63. 

“Scientific Method and the Moral Sci- 
ences,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXII (1923), 229-47. 

“The Genesis of the Self and Social Con- 
trol,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXV (1924-25), 251-77. 

“The Objective Reality of Perspectives,” 
Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy (1926), pp. 75-85. 
“The Nature of Aesthetic Experience,” In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, XXXVI 
(1926), 382-92. 

“A Pragmatic Theory of Truth,” Studies 
in the Nature of Truth, University of Cal- 
ifornia Publications in Philosophy, XI 
(1929), 65-88. 

“The Nature of the Past,” in Essays in 
Honor of John Dewey (no ed.). New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp, 235- 
42. 

‘“‘National-mindedness and International- 
mindedness,” International Journal of Eth- 
ics, XXXIX (1929), 385-407. 

“Bishop Berkeley and His Message,” Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, XXVI (1929), 421-30. 
“Cooley’s Contribution to American 
Thought,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXV (1929-30), 692-706. 

“The Philosophies of Royce, James, and 
Dewey, in their American Setting,” Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XL (1930), 
211-31. 

“Philanthropy from the Point of View of 
Ethics,” in Intelligent Philanthropy, ed. 
Ellsworth Faris e¢ al. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 133-48. 

“Dr. A. W. Moore’s Philosophy,” Univer- 
sity of Chicago Record, New Series, XVII 
(1931), 47-49. 

The Philosophy of the Present. Introduc- 
tion by Arthur E. Murphy and Prefatory 
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72, 


73, 
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Remarks by John Dewey. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1932. (To be re- 
ferred to as PP.) 

Mind, Self and Society: From the Stand- 
point of a Social Behaviorist. Edited with 
an Introduction by Charles W. Morris. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. (To be referred to as MSS.) 

“The Philosophy of John Dewey,” Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XLVI (1935- 
36), 64-81. 

Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century. Ed. Merritt A. Moore. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. (To be 
referred to as MT.) 

The Philosophy of the Act, Edited with an 
Introduction by Charles W. Morris in col- 
laboration with John M. Brewster, Al- 
bert M. Dunham, and David L. Miller. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. (To be referred to as PA.) 

The Social Psychology of George Herbert 
Mead. Ed. Anselm Strauss. Phoenix pa- 
perback; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, This is a reprint of excerpts 
from MT, PA, and MSS, together with an 
Introduction by the editor. A revised and 
enlarged edition has been published under 
the title, George Herbert Mead on Social 
Psychology: Selected Papers (Phoenix pa- 
perback, 1964). 

“Relative Space-Time and Simultaneity,” 
Review of Metaphysics, XVII (1964), 
514-35. 

“Metaphysics,” Review of Metaphysics, 
XVII (1964), 536-56. 

Selected Writings. Edited by Andrew 
Reck. Library of Liberal Arts; New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964. This is a collec- 
tion of 25 items selected from [1-66] 
above. 


These items are listed in the chronologi- 


cal order of their appearance, with [67] to 
[75] being posthumously published. The 
sixty-six items published during Mead’s life- 
time extend from 1894 to 1931 and include 
twelve reviews and abstracts, eighteen non- 
philosophical articles concerned mainly 
with practical civic and social affairs, thirty- 
three philosophical or philosophically ori- 
ented articles, two speeches, and a commit- 
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tee report. The abstracts and reviews pre- 
-dominate in his early life, the practical 
articles in his middle period, and the philo- 
sophical in his final period, though all three 
types of writings are found at every stage. 

There are four collections posthumously 
published in hardcover, and three posthu- 
mously published articles. Let us examine 
the contents of each in the chronological 
order of their appearance, 

The substance of PP [67] is the Carus 
Lectures, as they were read at Berkeley in 
December, 1930. They were hurriedly writ- 
ten in the midst of the emotional stress of 
his administrative problems at Chicago, and 
Mead had not intended to publish them 
without considerable revision and expan- 
sion, Their main contribution, an extended 
view of sociality, occurred to him as a kind 
of last-minute insight and was especially in 
need of further explanation. Two additional 
manuscripts, preliminary drafts of the Carus 
Lectures, were found among his papers and 
included in PP. The collection concludes 
with an excerpt from [56] and a complete 
reprint of [57], two articles published dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

The best known of the Mead volumes is 
MSS [68], containing the views developed 
in Mead’s influential social psychology 
course. The editors desired to give a sys- 
tematic ordering of Mead’s thought in a 
more extended form than he had given in 
his published papers. Through the foresight 
of student George Anagnos and the fi- 
nancing of fellow-worker Alvin Carus, ste- 
nographers were employed during Mead’s 
final years to take down verbatim reports 
of Mead’s various courses. MSS is based on 
a stenographic copy of the 1927 social psy- 
chology course. While this set of notes does 
not have the completeness of a court rec- 
ord, it is very full. The 1927 notes have 
been enriched by “the faithful and full” 
(MSS, p. vi) notes of student Robert Page 
from the 1930 course. Any material added 
to these combined sets of notes, either from 
other course notes or from Mead’s manu- 
scripts, is clearly indicated. The ordering 
and titles, as well as the deletion of repeti- 
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tions and stylistic corrections, are due to 
the editors. 

Article [69], published in 1935-36, is a 
Mead manuscript, probably a preliminary 
draft made preparatory to publishing [64]. 

Except for a clearly noted section on 
Bergson inserted from non-stenographic 
notes, the procedure in MT [70] is the 
same as that used in compiling MSS. Editor 
Merritt Moore notes that the stenographic 
reports used in the compilation of these 
books can be safely regarded as verbatim 
transcripts, with error consisting mainly in 
such details as misspelled names, and that 
they represent Mead’s mature thought. Dr. 
Henry Mead, George’s son, and his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Dr. Irene Tufts Mead, formerly 
married to Henry, planned for the editing 
and publishing of this material. 

Unlike MSS and MT, PA [71] consists 
almost entirely of unpublished papers left 
by Mead representing, according to the edi- 
tors, the last ten or fifteen years of Mead’s 
life. As with the other unpublished manu- 
scripts, there is no evidence that Mead 
would have published any of them in the 
form in which they stand. All titles includ- 
ing the title of the volume itself are the 
work of the editors, While compiling PA, 
every effort was made to find and publish 
all the remaining manuscripts of Mead. 
Some manuscripts turned up in the hands 
of graduate students who had been allowed 
to enter Mead’s office and remove books 
after his death. Henry C. A. Mead and 
Irene Tufts Mead have no further manu- 
scripts and believe it unlikely that other 
manuscripts remain in the hands of stu- 
dents. After such efforts and inquiries, the 
editors concluded that PA exhausted all lit- 
erary remains worth publishing. 

That had been the story until 1964 when 
David Miller, one of the collaborators in 
PA, brought out in Review of Metaphysics 
two hitherto unpublished manuscripts, [73] 
and [74], which he removed from Mead’s 
desk drawer at the time of his death. These 
fragments are also found in the Mead Pa- 
pers (see below, [77], box 11, folder “Mead 
—mss fragments”): Andrew Reck’s collec- 
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tion [75] makes conveniently available for 
the first time what Mead actually published 
while alive, and should be a corrective to 
the dominant influence exercised until now 
by the posthumous publications. 


II. RELIABILITY OF PUBLISHED SOURCES 


Obviously, the articles published during 
Mead’s lifetime are sure guides to both the 
content and the chronology of Mead’s 
thinking. The problem of reliability lies 
with the posthumous papers and their varie- 
gated sources. I will make some general 
remarks on these as a whole and then 
comment upon particular compilations. 

The sources of these compilations are 
made up of four types of materials: unpub- 
lished papers by Mead’s own hand; steno- 
graphic reports of Mead’s lectures; non- 
stenographic student notes made during 
Mead’s lectures; and the titles, divisions, 
and ordering contributed by the editors. 
The manuscripts written by Mead himself 
can be accepted for what they are, namely, 
sure reflections of the content of Mead’s 
thought, and which he undoubtedly intend- 
ed to revise. We should recall that even had 
he revised them, he would have even fur- 
ther developed and revised their content in 
the ever on-going process of his reflection. 

Non-stenographic student notes play but 
a small part in these compilations and can 
be readily checked against the stenographic 
sources which can be accepted as reliable. 
We may trust the testimony of the editors 
and recall, in any case, that it is the Mead 
of the stenographic reports, whoever he is, 
who is exercising the most influence today. 
The reports in MSS represent courses given 
in 1927—30, and those in MT are said to 
represent Mead’s “mature thought.” We 
might add as a final general remark the 
observation of Merritt Moore that Mead is 
not alone among the great philosophers for 
whose doctrine we depend to a certain ex- 
tent upon class notes. 

With all its incompleteness, PP is most 
valuable both as a holograph and as cer- 
tainly representing Mead’s latest thought. 
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The content of MSS can be accepted as 
reliable, though the chronology cannot be 
made any more specific than the four-year 
period 1927-30. PA is valuable as the major 
‘source of the Mead holographs along with 
[69], [73], and [74]. It is of no help on 
chronology, covering a fifteen-year period. 
Special reserve should be exercised in ac- 
cepting the editor’s divisions, for example, 
the fourfold division of the stages of the 
act. 


III, UNPUBLISHED SOURCES AND THEIR 
EVALUATIONS 


76. “Mead, George H., The President’s Pa- 
pers.” (A folder in the Department of Spe- 
cial Collections of the Harper Library, 
University of Chicago.) Refers to Mead’s 
correspondence in his capacity as chair- 
man of the board of the Hospital School 
for Abnormal Children, and also to two 
letters by John Dewey to William Rainey 
concerning Mead. 

77. “The Papers of George Herbert Mead 
(1863-1931).” Fourteen boxes containing 
the manuscripts of PA and MSS, the cor- 
respondence among the editors with refer- 
ence to the compiling of PA, and manu- 
scripts of several of Mead’s published arti- 
cles, as well as students’ notes for Mead’s 
courses on Bergson, Dewey, elementary 
ethics, Hegel, Hume, Leibniz, logic, move- 
ments of thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the philosophies of eminent scien- 
tists, the problem of consciousness, social 
psychology and advanced social psychol- 
ogy, and students’ notes on six lectures 
concerning rationalism and empiricism. 

78. “The Papers of Henry Northrup Castle 
(1862-1895).” Eight boxes with 1,500 
items including in box 5, folder 10, four- 
teen letters from Mead to the Castle fam- 
ily written in the years 1889-1901. 

79. Electrostatic copies of letters of George 
Herbert Mead. (As of July, 1964, private- 
ly owned by Mrs. Henry C. A. Mead, Bird- 
wood, Ocean Springs, Mississippi; letters 
written July 19, 1883, to October 20, 1891, 
to Henry Northrup Castle; two letters 
written April 9, 1891, to Henry’s father 
and to his sister Carrie, and thirty other 
personal letters. 
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80. Mead, George and Helen (eds.). Henry 
Northrup Castle: Letters. Privately 
printed for the Castle family and friends, 
London, 1902. In the Rare Books Room 
of the University of Chicago Library, this 
volume includes an essay (pp. 807-12) by 
George Herbert Mead, “Recollections of 
Henry in Oberlin and After,” and some 
letters to G. H. Mead written in 1886-87 
and 1893-94. 


The unpublished papers especially could 
enrich the biographical dimension of Mead 
studies. Besides the testimonials to his in- 
terests during the active professional period 
of his life ([76] and [78]), a unique reve- 
lation of the intense moral preoccupation 
of Mead’s earlier years is provided by [79] 
and [80]. From his Oberlin days onward, 
his life-ideal, which he never thought of 
abandoning, was an urge toward contrib- 
uting to moral and social reform. At first in 
his heart he was the minister, true son of 
his clergyman father, but his mind could 
not follow his heart. So the expression of 
his life-ideal changed from Christianity to 
the political ideals of socialism, and finally 
to the less doctrinaire application of scien- 
tific method to social reform. The letters 
tell the story of this agonizing transition, 
but they are not yet released for scholarly 
use. 

Of course it is [77] which bears most 
directly on doctrinal understanding of 
Mead, and here there is little that is new. 
The contents of these manuscripts have 
either found their way into print already 
(especially in the posthumously published 
volumes) or are doctrinally insignificant 
(as are, for example, the elementary ethics 
notes which follow very closely the Dewey- 
Tufts Etkics textbook). But a comparison 
of the published sources with the manu- 
scripts of [77] can increase one’s confidence 
in the reliability of the former. And a nu- 
anced biographical knowledge of Mead can 
illuminate the genesis of some of Mead’s 
philosophical attitudes. Compare, for ex- 
ample, with Dewey’s polemicism, Mead’s 
irenic incorporation of Christian ideals in- 
to his own naturalistic pragmatism. 
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IV. SELECTED SECONDARY WORKS ON 
MEAD EVALUATED IN THE LIGHT 
OF THIS SURVEY 


81. Lee, Grace Chin. George Herbert Mead: 
Philosopher of the Social Individual. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 

82. Natanson, Maurice. The Social Dynamics 
of George Herbert Mead. Introduction by 
Horace M. Kallen. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. 

83. Pfuetze, Paul E. The Social Self. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1954. (Re- 
printed with revisions in Harper Torch- 
book ed.: New York: Harper & Bros., 
1961, under the title Self, Society, Exist- 
ence: Human Nature and Dialogue in the 
Thought of George Herbert Mead and 
Martin Buber.) ` 

84. Reck, Andrew J. “The Philosophy of 
George Herbert Mead (1863-1931),” Tu- 
lane Studies in Philosophy, XII (1963), 
5-51. This is substantially reprinted in 
Reck, Recent American Philosophy. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1964. 

85. Victoroff, David. G. H. Mead: Sociologue 
et Philosophe. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953. 


Without justifying in detail the judg- 
ments made here, I will simply remark on 
how each of these commentaries uses the 
Mead sources. Using adequacy to the 
sources as a criterion, [82] is the most defi- 
cient among this select group of commen- 
taries. Relying almost exclusively on the 
posthumously published MSS, PA, and PP, 
Natanson sees an actual change of doctrine 
in Mead from volume to volume, His con- 
clusions are invalidated by his assumption 
that these volumes can be taken independ- 
ently of each other and of the whole Mead 
corpus which illuminates their genesis. For 
example, Natanson gives to the sociological 
materials of MSS a priority over the bio- 
logical orientation in PA. Attention to the 
genesis of these ideas as revealed in the 
whole corpus would reverse the priority, if 
indeed the two orientations should be dis- 
cussed separately at all. 

Lee’s early, but now superseded, study 
suffers from the same too-heavy reliance on 
the posthumously published volumes, MSS 
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and PA. Playing the ideas of “sociality” 
and “act” off against one another, Lee 
comes up with “social individualism” as the 
unifying theme in Mead. A greater appre- 
ciation of the struggle of Mead to hammer 
out a social psychology from roots in evo- 
lutionary biology and tested in daily civic, 
social, and university projects (see [1]- 
[66]) would prevent such an attenuated 
approach to Mead’s doctrine as an ideal 
structure. Mead’s life, social involvement, 
teaching, and thought are all of a piece. 
This is the unmistakable impact of con- 
tact with Mead’s whole corpus. Appreciat- 
ing this, one will not compartmentalize 
Mead’s doctrine (as does Victoroff in his 
otherwise excellent Introduction) into so- 
cial psychology, philosophy, and history of 
philosophy. This obscures the unified me- 
thodic approach which integrates these di- 
mensions. Neither will one tend to judge 
Mead from the standpoint of one’s personal 
philosophical orientation, as existentialist 
Pfuetze tends to do. . 
Of the few comprehensive commentaries 
on Mead made to date, Reck is by far the 
most faithful to Mead’s spirit, and most 
able to unify the various strands of his 
thought while respecting its complexity and 
even inconsistency. Reck uses the “act” as 
the root metaphor. “Sociality” is the next 
doctrinal task for the Mead commentator, 
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namely, the interrelating of these two key 
conceptions of Mead’s philosophy: “act” 
and “sociality.” Finally, the unpublished 
papers contain the makings of a biograph- 
ical task which has yet to be begun. 


CONCLUSION 


Posthumously published sources.—These 
are ideologically comprehensive and reliable, 
historically and genetically deficient, and 
have had too predominant an influence to 
date in the understanding of Mead. 

Publications of Mead’s lifetime -—Their 
recent availability augurs well for increased 
appreciation of the genesis and variety of 
the dimensions of Mead’s thought. 

Unpublished papers-——So far these are 
untapped sources for situating Mead’s 
thought within his personal biography and 
within the context of history. 

Selected secondary works.—They are de- 
ficient mainly in understanding the nature 
of the sources (Natanson), in appreciation 
of historical genesis of Mead’s thought 
(Lee), in appreciation of Mead’s methodol- 
ogy (Pfuetze) or of its unity (Victoroff), 
except for Reck whose view of Mead’s phi- 
losophy of “act” needs to be complemented 
by a stress on sociality. 


EDWARD STEVENS 
Canisius College 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Some Comments on Premarital Sexual Permissiveness 


a November 21, 1966 
To the Editor: 


James Coleman’s Letter to the Editor 
(September, 1966, p. 217) raises some in- 
teresting questions concerning the explana- 
tion of premarital sex codes, Coleman posits 
the degree of female control over the de- 
termination of family status as the key 
factor in explaining the rigidity of premar- 
ital sex codes. I have just finished a na- 
tional study of premarital sexual permis- 
siveness which will be published in book 
form next summer. I have arrived at some 
theoretical conclusions relevant to Cole- 
man’s view. There are seven propositions 
which summarize the empirical findings and 
from which the theory derives. I will not 
delve into these here but instead will pre- 
sent a simple statement of part of the over- 
all theory and show its relevance for Cole- 
man’s comments, 

The basic theory can be simply stated 
as follows: The degree of premarital sexual 
permissiveness which is acceptable among 
courting individuals varies directly with the 
degree of autonomy in the courtship roles 
and with the degree of premarital sexual 
permissiveness accepted in the social and 
cultural setting of those individuals. Now 
let me briefly explain the theory and show 
where Coleman’s notion fits. 

I am speaking of only those courtship 
systems which allow adolescent dating of 
some sort, In such a system the courtship 
can be heavily controlled by adult regula- 
tions or it can be largely given over to be 
run by the participants. The latter type 
system has high autonomy, and the reason 
I posit that such a system, everything else 
equal, would tend to promote premarital 
sexual permissiveness is that the biological 


sex drive pressures in the direction of per- 
missiveness. Thus, when allowed contact 
with the opposite sex and little outside con- 
trol, the performance and acceptance of 
permissiveness should increase, The second 
factor in the theoretical statement concerns 
the sociocultural setting, and that is impor- 
tant because it has effects on the way the 
biological sex drives are channeled and on 
the way such sex drives will be expressed 
when autonomy is present. For example, 
our culture stresses the association of sex 
with affection, so that even in our highly 
autonomous courtship systems one notes 
that much of the sex that occurs is associ- 
ated with affectionate relationships. Typi- 
cally the predominantly adult-run sociocul- 
tural setting is less permissive than the 
courting individuals themselves. The adults 
are in a role responsible for the young peo- 
ple and are not exposed to the temptations 
of the young people. Simply put, the theory 
states: In the same sociocultural setting, 
the more autonomous group would be more 
permissive. With equal degrees of autono- 
my in two courtship groups, the sociocul- 
tural setting would determine the difference 
in permissiveness. 

Coleman’s factor of female power is one 
possible factor that might well promote 
greater courtship autonomy for the female 
role. In addition, it might alter the broader 
set of attitudes shared by adults so as to 
make female permissiveness more accept- 
able at that level also. But in any case, it is 
but one factor. Religiosity, love affairs, 
closeness to parents, and many other fac- 
tors also affect permissiveness because they 
are relevant to the autonomy of the court- 
ship role and/or to the sociocultural set- 
ting. I believe sex and racial differences in 
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premarital sexual permissiveness are better 
understood in terms of the theory I have 
put forth than as simply the result of one 
factor, such as the degree of female control 
of family status. Surely there are differ- 
ences in sexual permissiveness among cul- 
tures which are the same on female power. 
This would be so for the autonomy, and 
sociocultural setting need not be identical 
in all such cultures. Nevertheless, Coleman 
has contributed an interesting hypothesis 
which is worthy of careful testing. 
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The entire area of premarital sexual per- 
missiveness is at the heart of the funda- 
mental sociological inquiry regarding how 
social order is possible. Sexual permissive- 
ness presents a case wherein a biological 
drive pressures in one direction on all court- 
ing groups, and yet society produces groups 
quite variant in sexual attitudes and behav- 
ior. This surely is a most strategic area for 
future sociological inquiry. 


Ira L. REISS 
University of Iowa 
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Youth and the Social Order. By F. MuscRove. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1965. Pp. xix+168. $5.00. 


Society and the Adolescent Self-Image. By 
Morris ROSENBERG. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965. Pp. xi+326. 
$6.50. 


Lewis A. Coser, in his Men of Ideas: A So- 
ciologist’s View, claims that intellectuals are 
distinguished by their determination to view 
conflicts of interest in terms of conflicts of 
values and ideas, their judgmental attitude 
toward society, and, their taste for play 
with ideas for its own sake. In discussing 
Coser’s work, Robert A. Nisbet has suggested, 
in addition, that an important distinction be- 
tween the intellectual and the scientist is the 
former’s preference, if he must choose, for be- 
ing brilliant rather than right. 

The typology is of interest here because, al- 
though their subject matters are basically the 
same, it is obvious that the two authors under 
review aspire in different directions—one main- 
ly to brilliance, the other to truth. 

Musgrove is the intellectual. Technological 
limitations rank low among the considerations 
that dictate his choice of problem. There is a 
tendency in the profession to see something 
heroic in this particular kind of disregard. How 
heroic it is is sometimes revealed’ by how well 
the intellectual handles problems that are well 
within the scope of existing methodology. 
Given his opportunity, Musgrove turns out to 
be better than we expected, but not as good 
as we would like. 

Musgrove’s book raises a number of inter- 
esting, perhaps even important, questions con- 
cerning the social status of adolescents. He at- 
tempts to show that their status has fluctuated 
in the last two centuries and that this is linked 
. to changes in the industrial demand for child 
labor, to changes in the abundance of children, 
and to the decreased dependence of old people 
upon their children brought about by the in- 
troduction of insurance. Currently, he holds, 
the young enjoy high status. 


However, this status is high only in the ob- 
jective sense of financial independence and 
early marriage. In terms of the subjective 
opinion of their elders, the current status of 
the young is low. Expanding the Oedipal drama 
to the societal level, Musgrove claims that the 
older generations hate and fear the young and 
protect themselves from the full force of 
youthful competition by a variety of pueriliz- 
ing stratagems advanced in the ostensible best 
interests of young people. The conception of 
adolescent status is itself a recent invention, 
he argues, that tends to create the immaturity 
it supposedly merely describes. 

All of this is presented in so lively a manner 
that it is difficult to tell whether Musgrove is 
seriously advancing a conspiracy theory of the 
dominance of elders or merely employing a 
rhetorical device. The resultant ambiguity en- 
ables him to exploit the advantages of both 
possibilities—to charge boldly forward without 
exposing his flank to accusations of irresponsi- 
bility. Clearly, if one is striving for brilliance, 
one should avoid soft, mushy words like “am- 
bivalence” and favor hard, glittering ones like 
“hatred.” 

Unfortunately, Musgrove so thoroughly 
overlooks obvious alternative interpretations of 
the items upon which he bases his argument of 
wilful exclusion of adolescents from adult life 
that the reader is embarrassed for him. For 
some inexplicable reason, he never came right 
out and asked adults directly what their feel- 
ings were concerning this issue. The validity of 
his closely related finding that adults are hos- 
tile and critical toward adolescents depends 
heavily on the representativeness of the 35 per 
cent that returned his mailed questionnaires. 
It is not unreasonable to suspect that those 
who were most negative toward young people 
were also more motivated to respond. The 
paucity of respondents in the 20-29 age cate- 
gory, and their overrepresentation in the over- 
45 age category, is consistent with this surmise. 

In another chapter, Musgrove presents evi- 
dence for greater role conflict among students 
in the more prestigeful English grammar 
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schools than among students in the so-called 
modern schools. Since Musgrove makes so 
much out of the fact that grammar school stu- 
dents see themselves, their peers, and adults as 
assigning different priorities to the same set of 
expected behaviors, it would have been helpful 
had he included some measure to show that this 
discord was also accompanied by greater psy- 
chic distress. Again, the most straightforward 
question was not asked. Perhaps the grammar 
school students are simply better at discrimi- 
nating fine differences in social expectations. 

Musgrove’s chapter relating social change to 
the status of the young is certainly one of the 
most interesting. Employing the comparative 
method, he argues that change is most stimu- 
lated when the young are excluded from the 
rewards of the society. 

That there is a ring of truth in all of Mus- 
grove’s assertions is beyond question. Assess- 
ment of the extent of this truth calls for fine 
tuning; Musgrove, however, has devoted him- 
self mainly to turning up the volume. For ex- 
ample, much of the excessive sheltering of 
young people is clearly motivated by a desire 
to prevent them from having sexual experi- 
ence. The primary agents in furthering this aim 
are parents and not other unrelated adults wor- 
ried by the threat of youthful competition. Al- 
though Musgrove does advocate greater sexual 
permissiveness, he nowhere confronts squarely 
the issue posed by sexuality and the conserva- 
tive influence of parents on social institutions 
dealing with youth. In his desire to portray 
young people as being more mature than soci- 
ety is willing to admit, he seems at times to be 
wilfully naive. Furthermore, his evidence for 
youthful responsibility depends largely upon 
measures of attitudes, when it has been shown 
that even extreme behavioral deviants, such as 
hard-core delinquents, have attitudes in many 
ways similar to those of the rest of society. 

For Rosenberg, the scientist, issues begin 
where they leave off for Musgrove. A co-win- 
ner of an American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Socio-Psychological 
Prize, his survey study of adolescents’ self- 
images is a model of scientific endeavor. Be- 
cause of its thoroughness and its validational 
efforts, this book should lend strong support 
to many of the major findings in self-concept 
research that have been subject to controversy 
because of occasional conflicting evidence. 

Given the preference in sociology for causal 
hypotheses sufficiently removed from individ- 
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ual psychology to qualify as being structural, 
the most important finding is that the self- 
images of adolescents appear unaffected by the 
broader social status of their ethnic or religious 
group in society at large. Such differences as 
do exist seem traceable instead to actual in- 
terpersonal relations within the family and 
the neighborhood. Status as an abstract idea 
does not seem to matter. 

There are rich chapters on the effects of the 
broken family and birth order; on parental 
interest, supportiveness, and punitiveness; on 
participation and leadership in high schools; 
and on concern with public affairs. Especially 
fascinating is the chapter on differences in 
interpersonal behavior between those with high 
and low self-esteem. The value of this last 
chapter is greatly enhanced as a result of 
Rosenberg’s decision to do some intensive in- 
terviewing of extreme types. 

The self-concept is itself a difficult concept. 
In their eagerness to avoid Freud, many re- 
searchers inflate it to the point of incorporat- 
ing all of personality; others regard it as an 
epiphenomenal triviality. Rosenberg has a nice 
sense of its relevance, but we would disagree 
when he suggests that it is causally antecedent 
to anxiety. Anxiety is the deeper phenomenon, 
we fell certain, and probably most clinicians 
would agree. By employing an expanded defi- 
nition of the self-concept one could make a 
case for his causal ordering, but it would 
amount to an essentially Freudian view of per- 
sonality stripped of its dynamic explanatory 
advantages. By introducing control variables 
into the relationship between self-esteem and 
anxiety, Rosenberg gives the impression of 
presenting evidence in favor of his causal se- 
quence, although he freely concedes that the 
data are equally consistent with the opposite 
sequence. There is a problem in exposition 
here, for many readers will overlook this frank 
but insufficiently emphasized admission. There 
is also something grotesque about an argument 
built around evidence that is completely 
equivocal. 

Much evidence, including Rosenberg’s own, 
indicates that low self-esteem is a good indi- 
cator of neurosis. According to psychoanalytic 
theory, neurotics have their libido tied up in 
internal conflicts and therefore unavailable for 
external commitments; consequently one would 
naturally expect healthier persons, with high 
self-esteem, to have their libido free for out- 
side investment. Acceptance of self and accept- 
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ance of others have in fact been found to be 
positively correlated again and again. Yet 
Rosenberg somehow attributes exactly the op- 
posite hypothesis to Freud, that those with 
high self-esteem have so focused their libido 
on themselves that they are less able to love 
others. Of course, this straw Freud comes out 
looking bad, because those with high self-es- 
teem are, as might be expected, more positive 
toward others. 

Rosenberg’s book is so good, however, that 
it is easy to admire it greatly despite these 
disagreements. Those who have trouble placing 
themselves as either intellectuals or scientists 
in the discipline have only to note which of 
these two books they would rather have writ- 
ten—the test is guaranteed to be valid. 


ROBERT A. GORDON 


Johns Hopkins University 


Britain’s Married Women Workers. By VIOLA 
Kiem. New York: Humanities Press, 1965. 
Pp. xiv-+166. $5.00. 


This small volume is a welcome addition 
to the growing literature on married women 
and especially of motbers in the role of pro- 
vider. It is composed of just four chapters: 
(1) an Introduction which places today’s em- 
ployed married woman in historical perspec- 
tive; (2) a description of the characteristics 
of employed married women and the meaning 
of work to them and to their husbands; (3) 
a description of employers’ perspective on 
women as employees, both full-time and part- 
time; (4) an attempt to assess the future of 
employment of married women. 

If the reader already has some familiarity 
with the literature on employed married 
women, he probably will be especially inter- 
ested in the first chapter. The American studies 
have focused on employed mothers at a given 
point in time. Viola Klein places hers in the 
history of the employment of women and is 
especially helpful in pointing out that lower- 
class women were a major part of the labor 
force during the Industrial Revolution. Only 
the middle and upper classes were limited 
to the home. The exclusion of married women 
from the labor force is thus seen as only an 
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occasional and partial historical phenomenon, 
rather than a near universal one. 

Klein’s analysis of the employed married 
woman and her family is based primarily on 
a large survey she conducted of a representa- 
tive sample of 1,068 women and 962 men, 
although she also draws from American and 
European research and from official sources. 
She provides a clear picture of who the em- 
ployed women are and how they and their 
husbands feel about her employment and its 
effects on the family. The report is made by 
social class throughout and is often reported 
in the words if the respondent, which gives 
a feeling of intimacy and immediacy to the 
findings. However, the general findings are 
also adequately provided in tables and sta- 
tistical analysis. 

Unfortunately, she was unable to obtain a 
representative sample of employers. This is 
partially compensated for by a careful descrip- 
tion of the discrepancies between her sample 
and the population of employers. This descrip- 
tion is presented separately for full-time and 
part-time employees. This is especially useful 
in that American studies are weak on infor- 
mation on part-time employed married women. 

I would, however, take issue with her (and 
most other researchers on employed married 
women) in that she still sees the interest or 
willingness of women to take employment as 
the controlling element in the proportion of 
them who will be employed. Most of the 
facts seem to support the generalization that 
it is the need of business and other employers 
for employees and for certain types of employ- 
ees that has more bearing on the proportion 
of married women who will be employed. 

This book constitutes a continuation of a 
long-term involvement of the author in new 
role definitions for women which goes back 
at least to her important volume Women’s 
Two Roles (with Alva Myrdal) published in 
1956. It will be welcomed by American read- 
ers, not only because it provides a specific 
picture of employment of married women in 
Britain, but perhaps even more in that it 
helps in setting the employed married woman 
in the relevant cultural perspective. One better 
“sees the forest, not just the trees” as he 
reads this book. 

F. Ivan Nye 


Washington State University 
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Technological Change: Its Conception and 
Measurement. By Lester B. Lave. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. 
Pp. xx+228. $6.95. 


This is an extraordinarily useful volume for 
those who wish to catch up with the large 
technical literature on technological change 
which has appeared in the last ten or fifteen 
years. With what seems to be almost a chronic 
tendency in this kind of literature, the book 
is poorly arranged. To some extent it seems 
to have been put together with scissors and 
paste, and betrays something of its origin 
in a Ph.D. thesis. Nevertheless, it is extraor- 
dinarily complete, the writing for the most 
part is clear, and the account of the literature 
which comprises about half of the book is 
extremely valuable. There are also some in- 
teresting chapters of application; two chapters 
on American agriculture; one on the special 
problems of Appalachian agriculture; a chap- 
ter entitled “The Falling Rise of Indistan, 
a Fable,” about the peculiar statistical difficul- 
ties of economic development; and a con- 
cluding chapter on structural unemployment 
and technological change. The book is ex- 
tremely rich in material and therefore hard to 
summarize. 

The basic problem relates to the nature of 
the production function of the economic sys- 
tem, particularly the aggregate production 
function. Putting the matter very crudely, the 
production function concerns the relationship 
between what goes in and what comes out of the 
production function process. The level of tech- 
nology determines the ratio of inputs to out- 
puts; the higher the level of technology, the 
more output per unit of input. The problems 
of measurement arise because the number of 
inputs and outputs are very large, hence 
there has to be aggregation of quite hetero- 
geneous quantities if any simple over-all pro- 
duction function is to be derived. The sub- 
title of this work, indeed, might well have 
been “Paradoxes of Aggregation.” There is a 
long, and possibly unfortunate, tradition in 
economics which classifies the inputs into the 
productive process under the aggregative heads 
of labor, capital, and possibly land. In this 
work, land is simply included with capital, so 
we are reduced to two classes of inputs, labor 
and capital. The problem of measuring tech- 
nical change then arises because in a develop- 
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ing society like the United States, increases in 
the inputs of labor and capital have produced 
a much more than proportional increase in out- 
puts of product. One possible measure of tech- 
nical change, therefore, is that increase in the 
product which cannot be accounted for by in- 
creases in inputs. Though the concept seems 
to be simple, the statistical difficulties involved 
in this measurement are very great, partly, one 
suspects, because of the virtual impossibility 
of an adequate conceptualization of the quan- 
tity of capital. It may be, indeed, that this is 
quite an unreal problem, a sort of examination 
question which economists have set themselves 
simply as a result of the way they have aggre- 
gated the system in the first place. Anybody 
who wants to find out about it, however, will 
find it all here in this volume. 

This book will probably confirm the worst 
prejudices of sociologists about economics, in 
that it neglects nearly all the things in which 
sociologists are likely to be interested. Never- 
theless, the level of abstraction which the vol- 
ume represents is almost certainly a necessary 
stage in the development of a more complete 
theory of the over-all developmental process. 
Development sociologists, therefore, should 
find this book extremely useful in acquainting 
them in a succinct form with the large and 
rather confusing literature which their econo- 
mist confréres have produced. 


KENNETH E. BOULDING 
University of Michigan 


The Vanguard Artist: Portrait and Self-Por- 
trait. By BERNARD ROSENBERG and Norris 
FLIEGEL. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965. 
Pp. xi+366. $7.50. 


In this volume, Rosenberg and Fliegel at- 
tempt to delineate some of the common char- 
acteristics in the life histories of successful 
American artists and to explore the social and 
economic milieu in which they have lived and 
worked. Their primary concern is that this 
milieu has undergone a revolutionary change 
and that this change threatens to undermine 
the traditional values of creative artists: 


We would argue that the artist, in order not to be 
alienated from his work, must be alienated from 
the dominant commercial values of his civilization. 
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For as long as American artists knew that financial 
success was unattainable, the issue was clear cut. 
Now such success is attainable, a change which 
disrupts everything that appeared to be settled for 
so long. We have chosen to make this change a 
major pivot of our study, and it hovers over every 
line in the book [p. 9]. 


Hover it does, but unfortunately the design 
and scope of the study preclude bringing this, 
or any of the other intriguing arguments it 
raises, down to a direct confrontation with the 
evidence. The book is, in fact, largely a forum 
for the views and experiences of a relatively 
small number of successful and established 
New York painters and sculptors whose aver- 
age age (over fifty) places them as participants 
in the vanguard movements of the 1940’s and 
1950’s. From a “purposive sample” of fifty 
New York artists “held in high esteem by their 
peers and by ‘men of good taste’ in the art 
world” (p. 7), twenty-nine subsequently par- 
ticipated in a series of focused, but unstruc- 
tured, and informal tape-recorded interviews. 

Around lengthy (and frequently eloquent) 
quotations from these interviews, the authors 
weave a sociological and psychological narra- 
tive organized into chapters concerned with the 
development of an independent New York 
school of painting and sculpture, the genera- 
tional conflict between these and younger art- 
ists, the common social and psychological char- 
acteristics and familial and cultural origins of 
the older artists, their alienation from bour- 
geois goals and values, their current relation- 
ship to various publics, and their views on the 
role of museums and dealers in the contempo- 
rary art market. The final chapter focuses on 
the recurring and unifying theme that the 
“American artist is a person who does not fit 
into the system—unless he is made to fit” (p. 
313) and concludes with a section on the perils 
of subsidized art. Separate chapters are offered 
on the unique role conflicts of female and 
Negro artists; a lengthy Appendix deals with 
the source of creative energy, “Sexuality and 
Sublimation,” and suggests support for refor- 
- mulations of Freud’s concept of artistic subli- 
mation. 

Throughout, the views of the subject artists 
are generally presented as archetypal state- 
ments; the authors infrequently attempt either 
to relate these views to individual experiences 
or to indicate the range of opinion and experi- 
ence within their sample. Rather, the views of 
any or all of their subjects are accorded a pre- 
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eminence which permits them to stand as the 
primary evidence in support of a wide variety 
of generalizations. At their best, these suggest 
that successful creative artists share a coherent 
and sometimes rigid set of personal and profes- 
sional values. At their worst they lead to such 
statements as: 

Artists suggest, directly and indirectly, that the 
Negro who attempts to’ paint lacks requisite per- 
sonality characteristics for success, They make 
these generalizations with different samplings of 
Negro painters in mind, so that the overlapping of 
judgments appears significant [p. 297]. 


All in all however, this is a pioneer study 
which attempts to cover a lot of previously 
untrod ground. Whatever its shortcomings as a 
piece of research, its value in suggesting and 
formulating numerous provocative hypotheses 
should not go unheralded. 


RicHARD J. McKinrtay 


University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 


Managers, Employees, and Organizations: A 
Study of 27 Organizations. By Ratpx M. 
Stocpitt. In collaboration with Davip R. 
Day, Donatp A. GAAL, NORMAN GEORGE, 
and Omar S. Goong, Columbus: Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State University, 
1965. Pp. xiii+-315. $6.00. 

Managers, Employees, and Organizations is 
a comparative study of twenty-seven organiza- 
tions that ends where comparative studies usu- 
ally begin. Most comparative studies start with 
the ideas that there are great differences among 
organizations and that these differences need 
explaining. By contrast, Managers, Employees, 
and Organizations starts by looking for organi- 
zational similarities and, finding few, concludes 
that the differences among organizations are 
great indeed. 

The research has been at least modestly success- 
ful in accomplishing the aim of learning something 
new about organization. Not the least significant 
is the discovery that it is very difficult to obtain 
findings that characterize all organizations of a 
given type, and still more difficult to secure find- 
ings that apply to organizations in general [p. 47]. 


Unfortunately, the discovery of differences 
does not in this case lead to the next step, 
which is the attempt to explain them. 

The research on which the above conclusion 
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is based consisted of administering question- 
naires and scales to personnel at all hierarchi- 
cal levels below the production manager or his 
equivalent in each of the twenty-seven organi- 
zations. The questionnaires and scales con- 
cerned respondents’ personal characteristics 
(age, education, etc.); the scope, level, and 
extent of their authority, responsibility, and 
delegation; their job satisfaction and expecta- 


tions; the “leader behavior” of their immediate. 


superiors; and the characteristics of their work 
groups (cohesiveness, perceived productivity, 
loyalty to company, pressure to conform to 
group norms, etc.). And from higher-level su- 
periors, ratings of work performance for 
groups under lower-level supervisors were ob- 
tained. The bulk of the book is made up of a 
detailed report of the factor analyses that were 
subsequently carried out on these data. The 
analyses are presented one by one (starting 
with “Findings for Company 1” on p. 66 and 
ending with “Findings for Organization 27” on 
p. 287) with very little interpretation or com- 
ment. The task of attaching significance to the 
findings is left largely to the reader. However, 
it should be added that he can turn for help to 
Stogdill’s earlier theoretical work, Individual 
Behavior and Group Achievement. The rest of 
the book is concerned with comparing the re- 
sults of the separate analyses for the twenty- 
seven organizations as a whole and when 
grouped by “type,” which here means metals 
industry, chemicals and refining, textiles and 
accessories, aircraft, retail stores, and govern- 
ment departments. 

The comparison, as already noted, is mostly 
concerned with establishing similarities, and 
finds few relative to the differences. But among 
the few, there are at least two that will cer- 
tainly interest those who study organizations. 
One is that supervisory behavior and produc- 
tivity are found to be largely unrelated, and 
the other is that group cohesion and produc- 
tivity are found to be negatively related. How- 
ever, Stogdill leaves unanswered the question 
of how his findings are to be reconciled with 
the studies of all those other organizations that 
have been published over the last twenty years 
showing different relationships among the same 
or similar variables. This also might have been 
the start of a comparative study. 


Joun D. BREWER 


University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Lawyers in the Making. By SEyMouR WARKOV. 
With a chapter by JoszpH ZELaAN. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. Pp. xxii+ 180. 
$5.00. 


Lawyers in the Making is a monograph in 
the National Opinion Research Center series. 
It is based primarily on returned question- 
naires from about 2,500 college seniors who 
showed (or had shown) an interest in legal 
careers and a follow-up study of about 1,700 
of these men during their first year of legal 
studies. The data are presented in a series of 
rather simple tables and with relatively little 
interpretive comment. The authors have chosen 
to present a straightforward account of their 
materials without excursions into the quick- 
sands of sociological conjecture. 

Most -of the tables are not surprising. We 
should not be startled to learn that social class, 
academic performance, and religious affiliation 
are associated with pursuit of a legal career. 
Nor is it news that the social characteristics 
and aspirations of law students differ in the 
various strata of law schools. The peculiar fas- 
cination of the book lies in the arrangement of 
the materials to show the successive phases of 
entry into a legal career, thus laying bare the 
processes of social selection. At each stage, the 
forces symbolized by the predictor variables 
show their selective and directive influence, so 
that we come to have a cumulative sense of the 
power of social organization to shape the proc- 
ess of allocation to roles. 

Unfortunately, the work is marred by sev- 
eral technical faults. For example, in arguing 
that occupational values influence choice of a 
legal career, the authors fail to show a control 
by social status. At times, the text fails to 
point out that the percentage differences being 
described are quite small. Conversely, at least 
once an important difference is described as 
negligible: in a chapter contributed by Zelan 
on occupational inheritance, it is alleged that 
“socio-economic status has little predictive 
value independently of parental occupation,” 
despite the fact that sons of zon-lawyer fathers 
of high socioeconomic status are almost twice 
as likely to aspire to legal careers as the sons 
of low-status fathers. It seems highly likely 
that failure to achieve statistical significance 
for this relationship is a consequence of test- 
ing for the difference between two percentages 
where both percentages are necessarily small 
and the sample size has been reduced. Further, 
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we are not allowed to see how much the elimi- 
nation of lawyer fathers changed the distribu- 
tions. 

Leon MAYHEW 
University of Michigan 


Fertility and Family Planning in the United 
States. By PAscAL K. WHELPTON, ARTHUR 
A. CAMPBELL, and JoHN E. PATTERSON. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966. Pp. xxxiv-+443. $12.50. 


One of the outgrowths of the postwar surge 
in population growth has been a boom of con- 
cern with fertility and its control, a boom 
which has fostered a spate of studies of re- 
productive behavior, desires, knowledge, expec- 
tations. This volume, a research monograph 
reporting the findings of the 1960 Growth of 
the American Family study, is one of the bet- 
ter products in this recent tradition. It is a com- 
panion piece to the report of the original 1955 
GAF study (Freedman, Whelpton, Campbell, 
Family Planning, Sterility, and Population 
Growth), its greatest value lying in the conti- 
nuity of the two and the possibilities they 
afford to trace changes through time, both gen- 
erational and maturational. To the extent that 
both volumes are resplendent with tabular 
data, the present one sporting 223 tzbles, the 
reader can enjoy freedom to indulge interests 
which may differ substantially from those of 
the authors. 

The main purpose of the 1955 and 1960 
GAF studies was to provide data on birth ex- 
pectations of a sample of American women, 
to the end of improving predictions of future 
trends in family size. In the earlier volume, 
the authors reasoned that ability to predict 
fertility is greatly enhanced simply by asking 
women how many children they expect to have. 
The results of the 1960 survey clearly support 
this argument. Women in 1955 did a remarka- 
bly good job of predicting how many children 
women like them (not a panel) would have by 
1960. Only in small categories of women were 
1955 predictions substantially at odds with 
1960 reality. Most notably, the combination 
of low education and youth makes for under- 
estimates of future fertility, estimates which 
are revised upward as women grow older and 
more familiar with childbearing. The final 
chapter of the book presents population pro- 
jections based on these data. The procedure is 
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slightly revised since the 1959 volume to ac- 
commodate the upward revision of birth ex- 
pectations as women grow older. This chapter 
is the most significant in the book. 

One valuable expansion of the scope of the 
GAF study in its 1960 version was the addi- 
tion of a non-white subsample, treated in chap- 
ter ix. Here the image of Negro Americans as 
valuing and desiring the unwieldy families they 
so frequently bear is decisively put to rout, 
Non-whites want fewer children than whites 
and, among those with high education, they 
actually have fewer. Although the size of this 
sample (270 couples) severely restricts the 
kinds of comparisons that can be made with 
whites, the data provide valuable insights into 
the desires and expectations of non-white wom- 
en and allow the non-white tenth of the U.S. 
population to be treated along with whites in 
the projections of the last chapter. 

The most serious shortcoming of the book 
(and of the previous GAF study as well) is the 
failure to utilize more elaborate statistical 
analysis, The straightforward tabular presenta- 
tion of data restricts the authors to the most 
elementary descriptive analysis. There is no 
attempt whatsoever to test or explore any 
proposition which might be taken as sociologi- 
cal, Even as descriptive analysis, the methods 
are inadequate. How much of the differences 
in fertility among various religions, social, and 
economic groups can be attributed to differ- 
ences in desired family size, differences in 
willingness or ability to use contraceptives ef- 
fectively, differences in fecundity or age at 
marriage (not to mention the forgotten varia- 
ble of fertility research, coital frequency)? No 
techniques are used which can provide even 
crude answers to these questions. This is not 
the fault of the data; they are quite adequate 
to the task. 

ANDREA TYREE 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


Sociological Aspects of Homosexuality: A 
Comparative Study of Three Types of Ho- 
mosexuals. By MICHAEL Scnorrerp. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1965. Pp. vii+244. 
$10.00. 


This comparative study provides the type of 
detailed information about one form of variant 
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behavior necessary for the development of a 
general theory of deviance. Schofield’s work is 
concerned with a comparison of three types 
of male homosexuals with three non-homosex- 
ual samples in England. Altogether three hun- 
dred men were interviewed and these were 
equally divided into six groups. The three 
homosexual groups were divided into: (1) 
those who had been convicted of homosexual 
offenses with adults, (2) those under psychi- 
atric treatment in hospital or out-patient clin- 
ics for homosexual problems, and (3) homo- 
sexuals (self-admitted) who had not been 
convicted for homosexual offenses and had not 
received psychiatric treatment. These three 
homosexual samples were compared with three 
non-homosexual samples composed of: (4) 
non-homosexual patients receiving psychiatric 
care, (5) men convicted of sexual offenses with 
boys under sixteen, and (6) non-homosexuals 
who had not been under psychiatric care or 
convicted for homosexual offenses. The first 
part of the book (chaps. i-vii) records in detail 
differences among the groups with regard to so- 
cial characteristics, family background, early 
homosexual and heterosexual experiences (or 
their absence), and attitudes toward homosex- 
uality. 

The most surprising results (surprising to 
the author at least) do not appear in the com- 
parison of the homosexual samples with their 
control groups; instead, we find the largest dif- 
ferences when the homosexual groups are com- 
pared with each other. The detailed presenta- 
tion highlights four basic confusions which must 
be clarified before any significant understand- 
ing of the problem can be achieved. First, there 
is the persistent failure to distingish between 
homosexual acts and the homosexual condition. 
Second, there is the failure to differentiate be- 
tween homosexuality and paedophilia, two sep- 
arate phenomena with different etiologies and 
quite dissimilar social consequences. Third, 
there is a pronounced tendency on the part of 
law enforcement agencies to consider those ar- 
rested for homosexual acts as representative of 
the homosexual population, a fact which fur- 
ther complicates the problem, since they make 
distinctions which have no basis in reality. 
Finally, the most prevalent approach deals 
with homosexuality in medical or psychiatric 
terms, ignoring for the most part important 
social aspects. 

The last portion of the book (chaps. viii—xi) 
presents a concise, cogent discussion of the 
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results. Schofield argues well for a more tol- 
erant, objective approach to problem homo- 
sexuals as distinct from the “homosexual prob- 
lem.” He offers some provocative ideas about 
bringing social control measures into a more 
realistic alignment with the amount of social 
harm produced by this form of deviance. For 
example, although the automobile inflicts heavy 
social damage, stringent social control meas- 
ures are not enacted. Homosexuality has elic- 
ited stern social control measures without any 
clear assessment of the amount of social dam- 
age inflicted. In short, Schofield seriously ques- 
tions efforts to “eliminate the problem,” and 
by extension this argument applies to other 
forms of deviance. Would it not be more real- 
istic and less wasteful of our resources to strive 
for their containment? 

The need for legal reform is made abun- 
dantly clear, but the chances for the imple- 
mentation of the Wolfenden recommendations, 
completed in 1957, seem remote. The laws 
governing homosexual conduct, like those gov- 
erning other forms of nonconforming behavior, 
are actively supported by “moral entrepre- 
neurs’—people with vested interests in their 
formulation and application. Recent legislative 
efforts to control non-narcotic drug abuse in 
the United States may illustrate again our in- 
credible capacity for rejecting the lessons of 
the past, for example, prohibition. The fluidity 
of present moral standards requires the kind of 
flexibility which our rigid legal system seems 
incapable of giving. 

The only disappointment I encountered here 
was the failure of Schofield to push his data 
to their theoretical limits. Since the homo- 
sexual population is not well represented by 
those in prison or under psychiatric care, the 
book would make for more profitable reading 
if the author had given more attention to the 
social factors which lead to the formation of 
homosexual subcultures by the least visible seg- 
ment of the homosexual population. His fail- 
ure here stems from the fact that his problem 
originally was not set in the larger theoretical 
setting of deviant studies. Much could be said 
about the implications of the material for the 
other areas of deviance. To those interested in 
doing this sort of work on their own, I highly 
recommend this book. 


PAUL R. DOMMERMUTH 


University of Illinois 
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The RAND Corporation: Case Study of a 
Nonprofit Advisory Corporation. By BRUCE 
L. R. Smite. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. Pp. xiii+332. $7.95. 


American corporations, the armed services 
and other governmental agencies seem to have 
long believed that “if you want something done 
well, do it yourself.” In the realm of research, 
advisory duties, and other aids in decision- 
making, they have therefore often relied upon 
their own personnel. In recent years, however, 
administrators have realized that “a man who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for a client,” and 
they have turned increasingly to outside agen- 
cies for research and advisory aids. Non-in- 
volvement in internal politics of the agency, 
the provision of a free atmosphere little ham- 
pered by rules and roles established for per- 
sonnel hired for.less creative purposes, and 
other factors provide such advisory organiza- 
tions with definite advantages. The RAND 
Corporation, non-profit, is such an organiza- 
tion. 

Bruce Smith has superbly described end ana- 
lyzed the history, operations, and problems of 
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the RAND Corporation. First-hand experience 
as a governmental and RAND employee has 
enabled Smith to secure and make use of rather 
detailed data. His range of contacts for infor- 
mation, and access to RAND and other files, 
and his extensive knowledge of RAND are im- 
pressive. However, his relative neglect of soci- 
ology and sociological analysis can be irritating 
(especially to the sociologist). Only one ex- 
ample: “the dominant political character of 
limited wars, with numerous subtle questions 
of morale, training, motivation, cultural atti- 
tudes, and many-sided conflict, calls for a 
stronger representation of such skills as politi- 
cal science, cultural anthropology, and social 
psychology” (p. 13.). Why not mention sociol- 
ogy too? 

Those with some cynicism born of bitter 
experience in the netherworld of organizational 
operations may view the book with some skep- 
ticism. RAND as described looks too good. In 
any case, Smith provides ample documentation 
for his views which are well worth reading. 


Harry COHEN 
Iowa State University 
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ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. 
Pp. xxx-+395. $4.00. 

Kynupsen, Harorp F. To Know or Not To Be: An 
Arraignment of the Religiously Oriented Atti- 
tude. New York: William-Frederick Press, 1966. 
Pp. 120. $2.50 (paper). 

KUBAT, DANIEL, and Nerr, Rocer (eds.). Strategies 
of Social Research Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica: Proceedings of a Faculty Seminar at the 
University of Pittsburgh, January-April, 1966. 
With Devra Lee Davis. Pittsburgh: Interna- 
tional Dimensions Program, 1966. Pp. v-+119. 
(Paper.) 

Larrin, Jonnw. The Hunger to Come. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 1966. Pp. 205. $4.95. 
LaPatompara, JoserpH, and WEINER Myron 
(eds.). Political Parties and Political Develop- 
ment. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 

Press, 1966, Pp. viti+487. $8.50. — 

LASSWELL, HAROLD D., and Lerner, DANIEL (eds.). 
World Revolutionary Elites: Studies in Coer- 
cive Ideological Movements. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.1.T. Press, 1966. Pp. xi+476. $2.95 (paper). 

LATIN American CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Children 
and Youth: In National Development in Latin 
America: Report of Conference, 28 November- 
11 December 1965, Santiago, Chile. United Na- 
tions, N.Y.: United Nations Children’s Fund, 
1966. Pp. 132. $1.25 (paper). 
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Morse, Drawn, and Warner, Aaron W. (eds.). 
Technological Innovation and Society. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. vi-+- 
214. $6.00. 

Murren, James H. Personality and Productivity 
in Management. New York: Temple University 
Publications, 1966. Pp. viiit+-140. $4.50. 

Nasu, MANNING, et. al. Anthropological Studies in 
Theravada Buddhism. (Cultural Report Series, 
No. 13.) New Haven, Conn.: Southeast Asia 
Studies, Yale University, 1966. Pp. xii+-223. (Pa- 
per.) 

NATIONAL CENTER For HEALTH STATISTICS. Sea- 
sonal Variation of Births: United States, 1933- 
63. Vital and Health Statistics: Data from the 
National Vital Statistics System. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966. Pp. vi 
--59. $0.45 (paper). 

Nett, J. P. Rosa Luxemburg. 2 vols.; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. xvi+450; 
viii 534. 

Nretz, Joun A. The Evolution of American Sec- 
ondary School Textbooks. Rutland, Vt.: Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1966. Pp. xii+265. $5.00. 

Nye, F. Ivan, and Brrarpo, Ferre M. (eds.). 
Emerging Conceptual Frameworks in Family 
Analysis, New York: Macmillan Co., 1966. Pp. 

' vili+-328. $7.95. 

ORGANISATION FOR Economic CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. The Public Employment Services 
and Management: International Management 
Seminar; Madrid, 23rd-26th March 1965. Final 
Report. Paris: Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate, Social Affairs Division, Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
1966. Pp. 160. (Paper.) 

ORGANISATION FOR Economic Co-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. The Public Employment Services 
and Management: International Management 
Seminar; Madrid, 23rd—26th March 1965. Sup- 
plement to the Final Report. Paris: Manpower 
and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs 
Division, Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, 1966. Pp. 295. (Paper.) 

Partier, Freba L. Poverty: An Annotated Bib- 
liography and References. Ottawa: Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1966. Pp. ix-+-136. $3.00 (pa- 
per). 

PARETO, Vitrrepo. Sociological Writings. Selected 
and introduced by S. E. Fiver. Translated by 
Derick Mirrin. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1966. Pp. viii-+-335. $12.00. 

Parsons, TALCOTT, and CLARK, KENNETH B. (eds.), 
The Negro American. With a Foreword by 
Lynpon B. Jomnson, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1966. Pp. xxix-+-781. $9.50. 

Pepen, Racwer. The Land, the People. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1966. Pp. xv+-332. $5.95. 

Paures, Bernarp S. Social Research: Strategy 


CURRENT BOOKS 


and Tactics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1966. 
Pp. xli-4336. $7.50. 

POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE. Stranger and Friend: 
The Way of an Anthropologist. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1966. Pp. 315. $6.50. 

Pratt, Sarry (ed.). Man versus Time. ANN 
Mavucker, assistant editor. Minneapolis: Grad- 
uate School Research Center in cooperation with 
the General Extension Division, University of 
Minnesota, 1966. Pp. vi+209. (Paper.) 

Preiss, Jack J., and ExritcH, Howard J. An 
Examination of Role Theory: The Case of the 
State Police. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1966. Pp. xi-+-286. $8.50. 

Rice, Maset C., and Mason, PAuL L. Residence 
and Migration of College Students, Fall 1963: 
State and Regional Data. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1965. Pp. vi+100. 
$1.00 (paper). ` 

Roxxan, Stew (ed.). Data Archives for the So- 
cial Sciences. Paris: Mouton & Co., 1966. Pp. 
213. N.F. 15 (paper). 

ROSENBERG, BERNARD (ed.). Analyses of Contem- 
porary Society. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1966, Pp. vi-+-310. $2.95 (paper). 

RosenMayr, Leopvotp, and Kocxets, Eva. Umwelt 
und Familie alter Menschen (“Environment and 
Family of Old People”). Neuwied: Luchterhand, 
1965. Pp. xi-+-244. DM. 16,00 (paper). 

Rowe, Jans. Parents, Children and Adoption: A 
Handbook for Adoption Workers. Foreword by 
Hupa Lewis. New York: Humanities Press, 
1966. Pp. x-+-294. $6.00. 

Rowtey, CHARLES, The New Guinea Villager: The 
Impact of Colonial Rule on Primitive Society 
and Economy. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 1966. Pp. 225. $7.50. 

RupNER, RICHARD S, Philosophy of Social Science. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. 
Pp. ix-+118. (Paper.) 

Runcrmman, W. G. Relative Deprivation and Social 
Justice: A Study of Attitudes to Social Inequal- 
tty in Twentieth-Century England. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966. Pp. xiv-++ 
338. $6.50. 

Sack, Fritz. Integration und Anpassung des Hand- 
werks in der industriellen Gesellschaft: Dar- 
gestellt am Schreinerhandwerk im Deutschland 
(“The Integration and Adaptation of Crafts in 
Industrial Society”). Köln: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag, 1966. Pp. viii+276. DM. 34.40 (paper). 

SARGENT, S. STANFELD, and WILLIAMSON, Ros- 
ERT C. Social Psychology. 3d ed.; New York: 
Ronald Press, 1966. Pp. x-+733. $8.50. 

Saver, Cart Ortwin. The Early Spanish Main. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966. 
Pp. xii+-306. $7.95. 

SAYLES. LEONARD R., and Strauss, GEORGE. Human 
Behavior in Organizations. Englewood Cliffs, 
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N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. xii---500. 
$8.95. 

SCARBOROUGH, WILLIAM KAUFFMAN. The Overseer: 
Plantation Management in the Old South. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1966. 
Pp. xv-+-256, $7.50. 

Scott, Anprew M. Simulation and National De- 
velopment, With WILIAM A. Lucas and Trur 
M. Lucas. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
Pp. ix-+-177. 

SEGAL, Bernarp E, (ed.). Racial and Ethnic Rela- 
tions: Selected Readings. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1966. Pp. vii+492. $4.50 (pa- 
per). 

SEMINAR ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
CHANGE. Community Development and Change 
in India. Baroda: Shri V. T. K. Institute of 
Rural Development, M. S. University, 1965. Pp. 
xiv-+-147. (Paper.) 

SERVICE, Erman R. The Hunters. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. x+118. 

SHAPERO, ALBERT, HOWELL, RICHARD P., and Tom- 
BAUCH, JAMES R. The Structure and Dynamics 
of the Defense R & D Industry: The Los 
Angeles and Boston Complexes. (R & D Studies 
Series, November 1965, Technology Management 
Program.) Prepared for Assistant Director (En- 
gineering Management), Directorate of Defense 
Research and Engineering, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Re- 
search Institute, 1965. Pp. x4-125. $4.75 (paper). 

Saaw, Orro L. Youth in Crisis: A Radical Ap- 
proach to Delinquency. New York: Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1966. Pp. 135. $4.95. 

SICILIANO, SAaveRIO. L'omicidio: Studio su un’in- 
dagine criminologica compiuta in danimarca 
(“Homicide: A Study of a Danish Survey”). 
Padova: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani, 
1965. Pp. vi+286. L. 4,000 (paper). 

Suvert, Karman H. The Conflict Society: Reac- 
tion and Revolution in Latin America. Rev. ed.; 
New York: American Universities Field Staff, 
1966. Pp. xiv-+289. $7.50. 

Smurson, Georce. People in Families: Sociology, 
Psychoanalysis and the American Family. Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. xv+554. 
$2.95 (paper). 

SKOLNICK, JEROME H. Justice without Trial: Law 
Enforcement in Democratic Society. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. xi+-279. $7.95. 

Stater, Purr E. Microcosm: Structural, Psy- 
chological and Religious Evolution in Groups. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. xii-- 
276. $7.95. 

Smirs, Arrrep G. Communication and Status: 
The Dynamics of a Research Center. Eugene: 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, 1966. Pp. 
xi+58. (Paper.) 
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SMITH, KATHLEEN J. A Cure for Crime: The Case 
for the Self-determinate Prison Sentence. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1966. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

SPERGEL, IRVING. Street Gang Work: Theory and 
Practice. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co., 1966. Pp. xviii-+-249. $5.95. 

Srinivas, M. N. Social Change in Modern India. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966, 
Pp. xv-+194. $5.00. 

STEINER, GILBERT Y. Social Insecurity: The Politics 
of Welfare. (American Politics Research Series.) 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1966. Pp. ix-- 
270. 

STEPHENSON, GEOFFREY M. The Development of 
Conscience. New York: Humanities Press, 1966. 
Pp. x+134. $5.00. 

STERNBERG, BENO, and SULLEROT, EVELYNE. Aspects 
sociaux de la radio et de la télévision Revu des 
recherches significatives 1950-1964 (“Social As- 
pects of Radio and Television”). Paris: Mouton 
& Co., 1966. Pp. xii+138. 

STONE, RICHARD, Mathematics in the Social Sci- 
ences and Other Essays. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1966. Pp. xtii-+-291. $12.00. 

STUART, FREDERIC (ed.). Factors Affecting Deter- 
mination of Market Shares in the American 
Automobile Industry. (Hofstra University Year- 
book of Business, Series 2, Vol. 3.) Hempstead, 
N.Y.: Hofstra University School of Business, 
1965. Pp. 380. $5.00 (paper). 

STURMTHAL, ADOLF (ed.). White-Collar Trade 
Unions: Contemporary Developments in In- 
dustrialized Societies, Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1966. Pp. xv-+412. $7.95. 

Stycos, J. Mayvone, and Arias, Jorce (eds.). Pop- 
ulation Dilemma in Latin America. Washington, 
D.C.: Potomac Books, 1966. Pp. xiii++-249. $2.45 
(paper). 

SURACE, SAMUEL J. Ideology, Economic Change, 
and the Working Classes: The Case of Italy. 
Foreword by REINHARD BENDIX. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966. Pp. xili-+-196. 
$5.00 (paper). 

SUTHERLAND, Epwin H., and Cressey, Donarp R. 
Principles of Criminology. 7th ed.; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1966. Pp. x+-721. $7.50. 

Swabos, Harvey (ed.). The American Writer and 
the Great Depression. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1966. Pp. xli+521. $2.75 (paper). 

TANNENBAUM, ARNOLD S. Social Psychology of the 
Work Organization. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. viii+-136. (Paper.) 

TEXTOR, Ropert B. (ed.). Cultural Frontiers of 
the Peace Corps. Foreword by MARGARET MEAD. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. Pp. xxvii 
+363. $6.95. 

TOURAINE, ALAIN. La conscience ouvriére (“Work- 
ers’ Consciousness”). Paris: Editions Du Seuil, 
1966. Pp. 397. (Paper.) 
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TREICHEL, GEORG, CALHOUN, JOHN B., and SHIM- 
KIM, DEMITRI B. Three Papers on Human 
Ecology. (Mills College Assembly Series, 1965- 
1966.) Edited by Dart Bowers, Oakland, Calif.: 
Mills College, 1966. Pp. 52. $1.50 (paper). 

TRICE, Harrison M., and Berasco, James A. Emo- 
tional Health and Employer Responsibility. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1966. Pp. 39. $0.75 (paper). 

UNESCO. Research on Racial Relations: Articles. 
(Reprinted from the International Social Sci- 
ence Journal.) New York: UNESCO, 1966. Pp. 
265. $5.00. (paper). 

Vicor, P. H. A Guide to Marxism: And Its Effects 
on Soviet Development. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1966. Pp. 253. $6.00. 

VILLIGER, ANDREAS. Aufbau und Verfassung der 
britischen und amerikanischen Gewerkschaften: 
Wachstum und Strukiurentwicklung der Gewerk- 
schaftsbewegung Probleme der innerverband- 
lichen Demokratie (“Organisation and Structure 
of English and American Unions”). Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1966. Pp. 208. DM. 36,00 
(paper). 

VINTER, Rosert D., SARRI, Rosemary C., Vor- 
WALLER, DARREL J., and SCHAFER, WALTER E. 
Pupil Behavior Inventory: A Manual for Ad- 
ministration and Scoring. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Campus Publishers, 1966. Pp. v+64. $2.15 (pa- 
per). 

VorcT, DAvi QUENTIN. American Baseball: From 
Gentleman’s Sport to the Commissioner System. 
Foreword by ALLAN Nevins. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1966. Pp. xxxi-++336. 
$5.95. 

Von Furer-Hamenporr, CARISTOPH (ed.). Caste 
and Kin in Nepal, India and Ceylon: Anthro- 
pological Studies in Hindu-Buddhist Contact 
Zones. New York: Asia Publishing House, 1966. 
Pp. vii+364. $13.50. 

VRES, EGBERT DE (ed.), in co-operation with 
P. Gonzates Casanova. Social Research and 
Rural Life in Central America, Mexico and the 
Caribbean Region. New York: UNESCO, 1966. 
Pp. 257. $5.00. 

WALLACE, WALTER L. Student Culture: Social 
Structure and Continuity in a Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. 
xxi-}236. $7.50. 

WEBSTER, STATEN W. (ed.). Tke Disadvantaged 
Learner: Knowing, Understanding, Educating. 
(A Collection of Original and Published Arti- 
cles.) San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1966. Pp. xiii-+644. $7.50. 

Wercrop, ALEX. Reluctant Pioneers: Village De- 
velopment in Israel. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. xv-+-213. $5.75. 
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Books From Macmillan 


Social Science Third Edition 
By Elgin F. Hunt, formerly of Chicago City College 


This highly successful book gives students a broad understanding of the nature, origins, development, 
and problems of a modern industrial society. Material from anthropology, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science is used where appropriate. The book has been thoroughly updated with 
much of the material rewritten to reflect new areas of interest such as economic growth, race relations, 
and international relations. Recent events such as the 1964 tax revision and the war on poverty are 
discussed in some detail. Two-thirds of the illustrations are new; a bibliography is included at the end. 


1966, 896 pages, $8.95 


Sociological Theory: A Book of Readings, Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, and Bernard Rosenberg, The City Coilege of The City University 
of New York 


An entirely new chapter on social disorganization and deviance is included in this successful volume 
which contains the writings of scholars who have been concerned with developing theories about social 
systems. The book is organized around such topics as culture, interaction, and social control, 


1964, 720 pages, $8.75 


Ethnic Stratification: A Comparative Approach 


By Tamotsu Shibutani, University of California, Santa Barbara and Kian M. Kwan, San Fernando Valley State 
College; with contributions by Robert H. Billigmier, University of California, Santa Barbara 


“This is the book | have long looked for on multi-ethnic societies. Comparison gives it its inward frame. 
The concepts used apply to any society, but the authors take care to document well any society or ethnic 
group to which they refer. Historical depth and newsiness are ... both enlivened by good writing... 
We still have race relations in this country; we will understand them and the whole world of today better 
if we view them with the broad perspective and the wealth of information presented in this book.” 

—Everett C. Hughes 
1965, 672 pages, $7.95 


Criminology Fourth Edition 
By Donald R. Taft, Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois, and Ralph W. England, Jr, University of Rhode 


Island 


Retaining the organization of previous editions, this text has been thoroughly revised to accommodate 
contemporary advances in the field. The theoretical position of the book is that crime is fundamentally an 
outgrowth of our general culture. Included is a review of major competing theories of crime causation. 
Annotated bibliographies and an index are provided. 


1964, 544 pages, $6.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Two major new works 
for introductory courses 


BASIC SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction to Theory and Method 
ALVIN L. BERTRAND, Louisiana State University 


Introducing the beginning student to the basic terms and methods used in 
sociology, this text provides him with sociological models that systematically 
portray social organization. Although theory is stressed—and clearly distin- 
guished from content—the application and utility of sociology are also 
emphasized. A deliberate attempt is made to cast all definitions relating to so- 
cial structures and organizations in such a way as to obviate or lessen the 
dependence upon psychological concepts. Complete chapters are devoted to 
the structure of groups and complex systems, to social power, social organiza- 
tion, and social control. A study of sociology rather than a description of 
American society, the book also differs from others in its field by resisting 
an overplay of emotional themes, such as race relations and propaganda, 
and by its minimal use of entertaining or dramatic devices, relying instead 
on clear, concise explanations of theory. 

450 pages illustrated $7.00 (tent.) 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOCIOLOGY: Codes, Conduct and ‘Consequences 
Edited by EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI, Syracuse University 


A class-tested anthology for introductory sociology courses, this volume 
is designed to inform, to encourage sociological perceptivity, and to help 
undergraduates grasp the relevance of specific transformations now taking 
place within Western and non-Western societies. Carefully and thoughtfully 
connected, the selections present a full range of viewpoints and method- 
ologies designed to analyze and describe basic social phenomena. While the 
book treats a variety of themes, it focuses particularly on the connection 
between subjective and objective processes, between the normative and 
factual, and between theory and observation. Discussed are such topics as 
values, anomie, social change, and conflict theory. The contributors—repre- 
senting both classical and contemporary viewpoints—include Durkheim, 
Sumner, Cooley, Mead, Maclver, Merton, Malinowski, Hamilton, Sartre, 
Meadows, among others. 568 pages paper $3.95 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


Other important publications Ac’ 
for early 1967... 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIOLOGY, 2nd Ed. 


DWIGHT G. DEAN and DONALD M. VALDES, both of Denison University. With 
revised Instructor’s Manual. 76 pp., paper, $1.95 (tent.) 


SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY: An Experimental Study 
in the Prevention of Hospitalization 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, M.D., Illinois State Department of Mental Health; 
FRANK SCARPITTI, Rutgers, The State University; and stmon DINITZ, The 
Ohio State University. 464 pp., $7.95 (tent.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH, 2nd Ed. 


JOHN T. DOBY, Emory University; et al. 400 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by WILLIAM A. FAUNCE, Michigan State University. 
528 pp., illus., paper, $5.95 (tent.) 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE NEW SOCIOLOGY 


JOSEPH MONANE, Fulbright Lecturer, Chiengmai University, Thailand. 
144 pp., paper, $2.25 (tent.) 


THE CRIME PROBLEM, 4th Ed. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS, The Ohio State University. 848 pp., $8.50 (tent.) 


ROAD TO SUSPICION: A Study on Modern Mentality 
and the Sociology of Knowledge 


GUNTER W. REMMLING, Southern Illinois University. 252 pp., $5.00 (tent.) 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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Population Processes in Social Systems 


By James M. Beshers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Employing the latest arguments and findings in sociology, economics, and social 
psychology, this text emphasizes the contemporary approach to understanding 
the broader implications of population processes in social systems. In addition 
to examining the dependence of population processes on social variables, Dr. 
Beshers considers the inverse question of the effects of population dynamics on 
social processes. This, the classic question of Malthus, is re-examined, greatly 
qualified and contrasted with the theories of Marx and Weber, but by no 
means dismissed. 


Just published 224 pages $3.75 


Toward a Society of Leisure 


By Joffre Dumazedier, University of Paris 
Translated from the French by Stewart E. McClure 
Foreword by David Riesman 


Showing that leisure is intricately related to the largest questions of work, family 
life, society, and politics, and basing his conclusions on empirical studies, Joffre 
Dumazedier provides a rigorous analysis of leisure as it is manifested in recrea- 
tion, relaxation, and self-improvement. Although the issues examined are set 
in a French context, they are fully pertinent to all advanced countries. 


1967 320 pages $6.95 


Behavioral Science for Social Workers 


Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 
Foreword by Fedele F. Fauri 


The infusion of behavioral science into social work in recent years has made 
it necessary for both practicing social workers and students to keep abreast of 
developments in the behavioral sciences. ‘This collection of thirty-three readings 
meets this need by systematically examining these contributions and discussing 
their importance in understanding the behavioral and social forces that affect 
individuals, groups, families, organizations, and communities. Special attention 
is paid to the problems of poverty and dependency, practice processes and out- 
comes, and the activities and services of social workers. 


Just published approx, 512 pages $7.95 
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The Empty Fortress 


Infantile Autism and the Birth of the Self 


By Bruno Bettelheim, University of Chicago 


One of the world’s eminent child psychologists examines the nature and develop- 
ment of the mind through an intensive investigation of infantile autism—most 
extreme of the childhood schizophrenias. Dr. Bettelheim’s original study reveals 
new information about the mental processes of both normal and abnormal 
children, and is based on a twenty-year study conducted at the University 
of Chicago Orthogenic School. Three extensive case histories of infantile autism 
illustrate the essential factors in earliest personality development, the nature 
of specific childhood aberrations, the growth and distortion of the personality 
in infancy, and the progress of therapy in working with the young. 


1967 498 pages $9.95 
When We Deal With Children 
Selected Writings 


By Fritz Redl, Wayne State University 


This new book of selected writings by Dr. Fritz Redl, one of America’s most 
distinguished child psychologists and behavioral scientists, challenges and 
examines established concepts and techniques-in child therapy, education, child 
development, and residential treatment to urge psychologists, sociologists, edu- 
cators and parents to look beyond traditional approaches and seek individual 
solutions to individual problems. The essays, many of them previously unpub- 
lished, cover such diverse topics as current prospects for aiding disturbed 
children, psychoanalysis and education, discipline in classroom practice, the un- 
finished business of sex education, and the virtues of delinquent children. 
In each, Dr. Redl demonstrates his exceptional therapeutic insight and the 
remarkable accuracy with which he can distinguish the essential—and workable 
—ingredients in even the most complex clinical tangles. 


1966 488 pages $8.95 
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Additional Titles / THE FREE PRESS > 
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System, Change, and Conflict 


A Reader on Contemporary Sociological Theory 
and the Debate Over Functionalism 
Edited by N. J. Demerath IH, University of Wisconsin, 
and Richard A, Peterson, Vanderbilt University 


Focusing on the debate over functionalism, this volume features the confronta- 
tion of divergent positions on specific analytic issues to emphasize, sharpen focus, 
and clarify the controversy. Contributions come from thirty-five of the most 
eminent contemporary social scientists and only one selection predates 1950. 


May, 1967 512 pages $7.95 tent. 


The Human Nature of Science 

Researchers at Work in Psychiatry 

By Stewart E. Perry, University of California, San Francisco and Berkeley 
Foreword by John P. Spiegel, M.D. 


Documented by first-hand observations of day-to-day events in a university re- 
search hospital, this book demonstrates how social pressures, personal emotions, 
and cultural predispositions are essential and unavoidable factors in the sci- 
entific process. Special attention is paid to a research project studying the effects 
of LSD—at a time when the psychotic effects of the drug were first being explored. 


1966 300 pages $6.50 


New Free Press Paperbacks of Special Interest to Sociologists: 


The Moral Basis of a Political Ideology 


Backward Society Why the American Common Man Be- 


By Edward C. Banfield, Harvard Unt- lieves What He Does 
versity 


With the assistance of Laura Fasano By Robert E. Lane, Yale University 
Banfield $1.95 $2.95 


The Achieving Society 


By David C. McClelland, Harvard Uni- 
versity $2.95 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS Saee Gar" 








A comprehensive and coordinated set of brief introductory books writ- 
ten by outstanding specialists and designed to form a complete course 
in elementary sociology: 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY SERIES 
Edited by Alex Inkeles, Harvard University 


New and Recent Titles 


(Each Volume approximately 128 pp., 
paper $1.75, cloth $4.50) 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF GROUPS, by 
Theodore M. Mills, Yale University. Rec- 
ognizing four levels of group process— 
action, norms, beliefs and values, and 
latent group emotion—Dr. Mills then 
explores tension and tension manage- 
ment. He considers the relationship of 
member to group, and the negotiations 
between groups and representatives of 
their society. In conclusion he discusses 
current arguments on promise and limi- 
tations of the study of group process, and 
outlines the next steps in techniques, em- 
pirical research, and theoretica] for- 
mulation. August 1967 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: The 
Forms and Functions of Inequality, by 
Melvin M. Tumin, Princeton University. 
Dr. Tumin examines the relationships 
among differentiation, differential eval- 
uation, and differential rewards. After a 
comparison of a number of social sys- 
tems, he discusses the interconnections 
between stratification systems and other 
social institutions. The author treats 
modern social systems—both large and 
small, concepts of social class, and social 
mobility. He raises major theoretical 
questions at the conclusion of the book. 
August 1967 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL: ITS 
SOCIAL CONTEXT, dy Patricia C. 
Sexton, New York University 


Summer 1967 publication 


SOCIETIES: Evolutionary and Com- 
parative Perspectives, by Talcott Parsons, 
Harvard University. An introduction to 
the study of whole societies as social 
systems, the book emphasizes the evolu- 
tionary dimensions in differences among 
societies. A companion volume, The 
System of Modern Societies, will use the 
same conceptual schemes to analyze 
modern societies. 1966 


DEVIANCE AND CONTROL, by Al- 
bert K. Cohen, University of Connecticut. 
Examining the development of concepts 
and theory applicable to the range of 
deviant behavior, the book includes de- 
Hnguency, drug addiction, and suicide, 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION, by 
Thomas O’ Dea, University of California 
at Santa Barbara. Reviewing contribu- 
tions of important theorists, the book 
contrasts the major religions and probes 
the role of religion in conflict. 1966 


TWO CURRENT TITLES IN THE: 


READINGS IN MODERN SOCIOLO- 
GY SERIES, edited by Alex Inkeles, 
Harvard University. Designed as a sup- 
plement and complement to The Founda- 
tions of Modern Sociology Series—con- 
tains penetrating sociological investiga- 
tions written by professional sociologists. 
All volumes approx. 260 pp., paper- 
bound $3.95. 


READINGS ON MODERN SOCIOL- 
OGY, edited by Alex Inkeles. A brief, 
comprehensive, and authoritative intro- 
duction to modern sociological analysis. 
Various points of view and styles of work 
in both theory and research are repre- 
sented. 1966 


READINGS ON SOCIAL CHANGE, 
by Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and Robert M. Cook, Yale Uni- 
versity. A reader which parallels, ampli- 
fies and supplements W. E. Moore’s 
Social Change with articles which range 
across scholarly boundaries and levels 
of abstractedness. The selections are uni- 
fied by their concern with change as 
integral to social systems. 1966 


Additional Titles to be announced. 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 07632 


An important redefinition 
of the 
sociology of knowledge 





THE SOCIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF REALITY 


by Peter L. Berger 
and Thomas Luckmann 


Since Max Scheler and Kar! Mann- 
heim, the sociology of knowledge 
has been generally understood as a 
sociological approach to the history 
of ideas. This book redefines it as 
the study of “everything that passes 
for knowledge in society,” particu- 
larly the “common-sense knowl- 
edge” that constitutes the reality of 
everyday life for the man in the 
street. In clarifying the place of the 
sociology of knowledge within gen- 
eral sociological theory, the authors 
develop a theory of institutions, 
legitimation and socialization whose 
implications reach considerably be- 
yond their specific field, and their 
“humanistic” perspective has rele- 
vance not only for sociologists, but 
for other social scientists, historians, 
and those interested in philosophical 
anthropology. $5.95 at all book- 
sellers or from Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York. 


@2DOUBLEDAY 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
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READINGS IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
by John H. Scanzoni, Indiana University 
W Deals with the several major areas of so- 
ciety: economic, political, religious, kinship, 
and educational. K Covers: social class and 
mobility, Negro- White relations, deviancy and 
its social control, and the relation of research 
to social action. MA Stresses differing ap- 
proaches and proposed solutions to issues 
within these areas. 1967 5% X 8% paperbound 
List $4.95 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTION: 
A READER 


by Jerome G. Manis, Western Michigan 
University and Bernard N. Meltzer, Cen- 
tral Michigan University 


The first effort to present, under one cover, 
most of the major writings of symbolic inter- 
actionism, and the only work distinguishing 
the major “school” of symbolic interactionism. 
Part I, Theory and Methods, introduces the 
fundamental ideas of the perspective; Parts 
If, IN, and IV, respectively entitled Society, 
Self and Mind, organize the readings under 
the major concepts of symbolic interaction- 
ism; and Part V, Research Implications and 
Applications, documents the research utility of 
the perspective. 1967 6 X 9 List $4.95 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 
THIRD EDITION 


by Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. 
Neugarten, both of the University of 
Chicago 

H The Third Edition is a substantial revision 
of a widely used text directed towards educa- 
tional problems and principles in the chang- 
ing American society. E New material in- 
cludes: the changing status of the Negro; 
problems for the socially disadvantaged; the 
position of the school as related to other social 
institutions; and types of maladjustment, in 
addition to juvenile delinquency, that are en- 
countered by school personnel. W Based on re- 
search (much as yet unpublished). Sources 
are fully documented. 1967 6 X 9 List $7.95 


150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Workshops in the Wilderness 


The European Response to American Industrialization, 1830-1860 


By MARVIN FISHER, Arizona State University. It has long been considered a truism that 
it was the post-Civil War industrialization of the United States that laid the foundation for 
our twentieth-century industrial system. This book, however, demonstrates that American 
industrialization started on a significant scale in the generation before the Civil War. Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s reassessment is based on the diaries, accounts, reports, and informal recollec- 
tions of Europeans who visited the United States in the three decades before the Civil War. 
“A solid and well-contrived contribution to our understanding of one of the central themes in 
American culture.”—-Henry Nasu Smiru, University of California, Berkeley $6.00 


The Lazy South 


By DAvID BERTELSON, University of California, Berkeley. “THE LAZY SOUTH is a book 
of remarkable subtlety and originality. By examining in detail the attitude of colonial and 
ante-bellum Southerners towards the meaning and function of work, Bertelson has given us a 
new understanding of basic Southern social values and ideas of community. In the process, 
he may well have come closer to the elusive ‘mind of the South,’ than any writer since W. J. 
Cash.”-——Grorce M. Frepricxson, Northwestern University $6.75 


Jacksonian Aristocracy 
Class and Democracy in New York, 1830-1860 


By Doucuas T. MILLER, Michigan State University. Professor Miller, in contradicting a 
popular assumption, contends that, in the period of Jackson’s presidency to the Civil War, 
while democracy advanced substantially in the political sense, social and economic distinc- 
tions became, if anything, more marked. Powerful forces, especially in the economic field, 
were working towards the stratification of society. Although the work concentrates on New 
York—the richest, most populous, and most influential area in the country—for its data and 
examples, the findings clearly have much broader implications, especially in new nations 
now undergoing the same kind of economic development and social dislocation. $6.00 


South-East Asia 


Race, Culture, and Nation 


By Guy Hunter. This is the first in a series of comparative studies of race relations in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The author believes that relations between different groups are only 
fully intelligible, first, in the light of their place in the social, economic, and political structure 
of their country; and secondly, in relation to the great movement of history in which 
new countries are moving simultaneously from colonial status to independence and from a 
traditional to a twentieth-century culture. 2 text maps. (Institute of Race Relations.) 


Cloth, $4.50. Paper, $1.95 


Oxford University Press / New York 





Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 


By Epwin P. HOLLANDER, State University of New York at Buffalo. Designed for the under- 
graduate course, this new textbook introduces the historical background of social psychology 
as well as theory and method. Chapters cover such topics as the contemporary field of so- 
cial psychology; attitudes; social interaction; culture as a social influence; conformity and 
nonconformity; and leadership and supervision. The study is thoroughly documented and 
contains nearly eight hundred references to the literature of social psychology. Name and 
subject indexes are provided. 


Spring 1967 550 pp. 75 figures; 15 tables prob. $8.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 


Readings with Commentary Second Edition 


Edited by EDWIN P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. Hunt, State University of New York 
at Buffalo. The Second Edition of this well-known book provides students with an awareness 
of the scope of social psychology in terms of its prominent concepts and related research. 
Two sections on organizational processes and intergroup relations have been added to give 
even greater coverage of the contemporary field. Thirty-three new selections supplement the 
thirty-two retained from the first edition. Extensive bibliography; name and subject indexes, 


Spring 1967 700 pp. paper $5.00 


An instructor’s manual, to be used with Hollander: Principles and Methods of Social Psy- 
chology, and the Second Edition of Hollander and Hunt: Current Perspectives in Social Psy- 
chology, will be provided. 


The Family in Social Context 


By GERALD R. LESLIE, Oklahoma State University. Comprehensive and up-to-date, this new 
textbook on the sociology of the family provides balanced coverage of cross cultural, histori- 
cal, sociological-institutional, and life cycle materials. The author objectively presents issues 
and resolves them according to the available data. The development of family research over 
the past twenty years is recorded in tables, figures, and notes. An instructor’s manual con- 
taining objective tests with answers will be available. 


Spring 1967 750 pp. prob. $8.00 


Three Worlds of Development: 


The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 


By Irvine Lours Horow!rz, Washington University. “A most interesting and useful dis- 
cussion.”-—ALFRED McCune Lex, Brooklyn College 


1966 528 pp. paper $2.95 cloth $8.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 





Social Problems: 


Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and SIMON DINITZ, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Iwao ISHINO, Michigan State University 


1964 624 pp. illus. $7.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By WiaLiam McCorp, Rice University 
1965 342 pp. paper $2.25 cloth $6.00 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 


By LEE TAYLOR, Cornell University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, JR., Mississippi State Univer- 
sity 
1964 520 pp. illus. $7.50 


Assimilation in American Life: 
The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 


By Mitton M. Gorpon, University of Massachusetts 
1964 286 pp. paper $2.50 cloth $5.25 


Religion and Social Confiict 


Edited by ROBERT LEE, San Francisco Theological Seminary and MARTIN E. Marry, 
University of Chicago 
1964 204 pp. paper $1.50 cloth $5.00 


Culture and the Evolution of Man 


Edited by M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
1962 390 pp. A Galaxy Book GB 88 paper $2.95 


Oxford University Press / New York 





Social Change at Larteh, Ghana 


By Davip W. BROKENSHA, University of California, Berkeley. Based on nearly three years 
of research and teaching in the rural African town of Larteh where urbanization is slowly 
impinging on the.native social network, the author traces the growth of cultural innovations 
which have been assimilated without conflict despite Larteh’s vigorous traditional social 
organization. Larteh reflects a tolerance which is, according to the author, typical of many 
other West African communities and this detailed description of social phenomena in one 
West African town should usefully complement the many studies of change on a national 
scale. 4 halftones. (Oxford Monographs on Social Anthropology.) $6.40 


Age, Prayer and Politics in Tiriki, Kenya 


By WALTER H. SANGREE, University of Rochester. This account of Tiriki society is particu- 
larly notable for the light it throws on two important institutional complexes: the independ- 
ent Christian sects and the system of age grades. Professor Sangree studies in detail the 
development of a distinctively African piety which is capable of speaking to Africans of 
Tiriki in a familiar idiom and of addressing itself to their particular religious problems. 
The study focuses on the manner in which the indigenous Tiriki social organizations, such as 
age grades, have facilitated the tribe’s acceptance and utilization of the European-introduced 
church groups and bureaucracy. 32 halftones, 4 plates. $8.00 


Settlement and Social Change in Asia 


Collected Papers, Volume One 


By WOLFRAM EBERHARD, University of California, Berkeley. These reissued and previously 
unpublished essays explore social changes in Asia with emphasis on the use of land as a result 
of migrations and social structures. Taking China as a case in point, Professor Eberhard deals 
with various aspects of its development and settlement to introduce a major issue: the function 
of a city in China. The analysis of why urbanization did not engender industrial enterprise 
in China includes references to settlement patterns in Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. 
Five further volumes are forthcoming. 56 halftones. $10.00 


The Social Structure of a Cape 
Coloured Reserve 


A Study of Racial Integration and Segregation in South Africa 


By PETER CARSTENS, University of Toronto. An analysis of the social life of a Cape colored 
rural community whose members live on a reserve in the district of Namaqualand forms the 
major part of this book. The community is an example of racial and social integration on 
the one hand, and segregation on the other. This pattern is found elsewhere in contemporary 
South Africa but is particularly evident among people of mixed descent. The processes 
which brought about these phenomena are analyzed, and a chapter is devoted to the compara- 
tive study of five neighboring reserves. 18 plates, 2 maps. $10.10 


Oxford University Press / New York 





Race, Community, and Conflict 
A Study of Sparkbrook 


By Joun REX and ROBERT Moore, both, University of Durham. This book—based on 
research commissioned by the Survey of Race Relations in England—presents a reasoned and 
objective analysis of a multi-racial community in the “twilight zone” of a large, industrial city. 
In Birmingham, housing shortage forces many immigrants, down-and-out British, and deviants 
into lodging houses in the twilight zone. The book analyzes these groups, their tensions, and 
possible solutions to their problems. (Institute of Race Relations.) $8.00 


Black British 


Immigrants to Britain 


By R. B. Davison, University College of the West Indies. In 1961 Dr. and Mrs. Davison 
conducted a survey among prospective migrants in Jamaica. Over the next two years, as many 
of the migrants as possible were visited in order to trace their fortunes, experiences, and 
problems in adjusting to a new society. A number of immigrant groups in London were 
selected for comprehensive statistical analyses of such matters as housing conditions, employ- 
ment, and educational attainment, as a background to the selected sample. A number of 
detailed case studies, recorded on tape, form the final chapter, vividly illustrating some of 
the personal triumphs and problems of the immigrants. 63 tables. (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) $5.60 


The Quest for Security in New 


Zealand 1840-1966 


By W. B. Sutcu. The first third of this book was originally published in 1942 and es- 
tablished itself as a pioneer and key work on New Zealand history. Now the original volume 
serves as an introduction to the social history of the last thirty years. The author was close 
to the policymakers throughout these years and gives a vivid account of such issues as the 
caucus struggles behind the social security legislation. His coverage includes the various 
measures and achievements of the first Labour Government, the post-war conflicts, the Holmes 
case, legislation that diminished civil liberties, the influence of U.S. foreign policy, and the 
country’s failure to build a balanced economy. Cloth, $10.40; paper, $4.40 


Karimojong Politics 


By Nevie Dyson~Hupson, Johns Hopkins University. This study considers a widespread 
but relatively neglected type of African political system, that in which age grouping is the 
central institution. Politics are examined not simply as an arrangement of institutions, but 
as an open system responsive to many external influences. An examination of Karimojong 
politics along the lines followed is valuable not only for its own sake, but also as a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of other Nilo-Hamitic societies, and of tribal politics in general. 

14 illustrations. $7.20 


Oxford University Press / New York 


SOCIAL INSECURITY: The Politics of Welfare 
GILBERT Y. STEINER + The Brookings Institution 


A critical examination of the role of politics in American public assistance policy- 
making based on the author’s years of research and personal experience in state 
government. In describing the process of determining welfare policy, the author 
explains why uncomplicated economic need does not necessarily bring uncompli- 
cated economic relief, and identifies the conditions under which states are able to 
flout federal policy. He illustrates how informal eligibility conditions are added to 
formal eligibility requirements; evaluates the policy-making influence of social 
workers, administrators, congressmen and recipients; and proposes changes in 


present public assistance policy. 
1966 ə» 260 pades » $6.00 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by ROLAND L. WARREN >» Brandeis University 


A collection of 58 readings which emphasizes a variety of approaches to an analysis 
and conceptualization of communities of all sizes. The readings not only examine 
the nature, structure, and patterns of communities but also discuss citizen partici- 
pation in community activities and planned community change. 


1966 -« 640 pages + $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
ROLAND L. WARREN >» Brandeis University 


Systematically explores common characteristics in the changing patterns of structure 
and function of American communities. Studies of four American communities and 
a thorough presentation of social systems analysis lead to the model of community 
action and development described in the final chapter. Five major locality-relevant 
functions—production, distribution, consumption, socialization, and mutual sup- 
port—are analyzed. A complete discussion of the community social system units 
and their relation to the larger society (vertical pattern) as well as to each other 


(horizontal pattern) is included. 
1963 » 347 pages + $6.00 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department » Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Topics of current interest 


EMPLOYMENT FOR 
TRE HANDICAPPED 


By Julietta K. Arthur. A comprehensive 
volume on where the disabled may turn for 
help and rehabilitation, The author offers prac- 
tical information concerning training and edy- 
cation, financial assistance, and employment 
opportunities. “. . . one of the most helpful 
guides | have ever seen.” Harold Russell, Chair- 
man, The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 272 pages. $5.95 


THIS IS 
STEVIE’S STORY 


By Dorothy Garst Murray. The warm and 
personal story of the Murrays’ retarded son, 
Stevie. In her desire to advance awareness 
of the needs and problems of the mentally 
retarded, Mrs. Murray takes the reader into her 
life and shares with him the moments of realiza- 
tion, of hope, despair, and frustration in 


rearing an exceptional child. 192 pages. Paper, 
$2.25 


THE CHURCHES? 
WAR ON POVERTY 


By Lyle E. Schaller. An analysis of the role 
of the churches in the federal anti-poverty 
program and the issues being raised by that 
involvement. Mr. Schaller’s evaluation includes 
an examination of the response of the churches 
and the areas of participation as well as a 
discussion of the major questions being asked 
by church leaders, 160 pages. Paper, $1.95 


ADOLESCENT 
RELIGION 


By Charles William Stewart. A careful and 
objective study of the religious attitudes of 
normal young people. Case studies of six 
young people follow their development from 
birth to early adolescence and show the factors 
that brought them to their present religious 
beliefs. 320 pages. $6 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 





ABINGDON PRESS 


Bp Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 
Off press 


THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 
By DOUGLAS McGREGOR. Edited by CAROLINE McGREGOR & WARREN G. BENNIS 


Now available 


MULTIVARIATE STATISTICAL METHODS 


By DONALD F. MORRISON, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Probability and Statistics. 352 pages/$9.95 


ORGANIZATIONS IN ACTION 
By JAMES D. THOMPSON, Indiana University. 208 pages/$7.95 


Coming soon 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: A Program for Self-instruction 


By VERNON H. EDMONDS, Florida State University; DONALD E. ALLEN, University of South Florida; 
DONALD L. LANTZ, University of South Florida; HERSCHEL E. ASELTINE, University of South Florida; 
JOHN B. ADAMS, University of South Florida; and LESLIE F. MALPASS (Editor), Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 512 pages/$7.95 (clothbound), $5.50 (soft-cover) 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society, Fourth Edition 
By ARNOLD W. GREEN, formerly with The Pennsylvania State University. 698 pages/$8.50 


SOCIOLOGY 
By PAUL B. HORTON and CHESTER L. HUNT; both of Western Michigan University. 582 pages/$7.95 


THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology, Second Edition 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, Chairman, Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology, New York University. Text Edition, 
620 pages/$7.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER: Readings in Sociclogy 
Edited by H. LAURENCE ROSS, New York University. 465 pages/$5.95 (clothbound), $4.50 (soft-cover) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


By EL! GINZBERG, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 320 pages/$7.95 (clothbound), $3.95 
{soft-cover) 


DICTIONARY/OUTLINE of Basic Statistics 


By JOHN E. FREUND, Arizona State University; and FRANK J. WILLIAMS, San Francisco State College. 
224 pages/$5.95 (clothbound), $2.95 (soft-cover) 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF MANAGEMENT 
By RENSIS LIKERT, The University of Michigan 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 
By CLINTON CHASE, Indiana University 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10036 





JOURNAL OF RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE 


A new journal, now in its second 
year. We printed 1,800 copies of 
the first issue, even though the paid 
circulation was about 200. Today we 
are only copies away from being 
“out of print.” 


Please write for a free list of the en- 
tire Contents of Volume 1. 


— {8.00 per year, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 


JOURNAL 
VALUES 
IN 
BUSINESS 


The Journal of Business: 


“Security Prices,” a special supplement of 
interest to investors and students of the mar- 
ket—Vol. 39, No. 1, Part 2, January 1966. 


“Innovation in Organizations,” the special 
issue containing studies of creativity in 
business, with a professional look into the 
kind of talent essential today—Vol. 40, No. 
3, July 1967. 


—at $2.75 each, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 





Coming Soon... 


Two New 





CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
SYSTEMS: A Typology 


MARSHALL B, CLINARD, University of 
Wisconsin 


RICHARD QUINNEY, New York University 


A text-with-readings on criminal behavior which 
provides a systematic analysis of (1) the construc- 
tion of types of crime, (2) the formulation and 
utilization of a typology based on criminal behavior 
systems, and (3) a selection of the most important 
research on types of crime. The contents are divid- 
ed according to eight different criminal behavior 
systems, and each category of selected research is 
introduced by an original substantive essay and a 
selected bibliography. 


May 1967 512 pp. 


COMBATTING SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: The Techniques 


of Intervention 


HARRY GOLD, Southern Illinois University 


FRANK R. SCARPITTI, Douglass College, 
Rutgers, The State University 


$5.95 paper (tent.) 


This new text-reader examines both the nature of 
social problems and the most significant attempts 
to change problem conditions. Problems dealt with 
include: poverty and unemployment; race rela- 
tions; education; urban growth and development; 
mental illness; drug addiction and alcoholism; 
urban change; deviant behavior; juvenile delin- 
quency and crime, Over 30% of the book is original 
analysis by the authors. 


March 1967 576 pp. $6.00 paper (tent.) 
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The Play Theory 
of Mess 
Communication 


William Stephenson 


Thre City 

Suggestions for the 
Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the Urban 
Environment 

Robert E. Park 

and Ernest W. Burgess 
With a new introduction by 
Morris Janowitz 


Tke Community 
Press im an 
Urban Setting 


The Social Elements 
of Urbanism 


Second Edition 
Morris Janowitz 


With a postscript by 
Scott Greer 


The Knowledge 
Most Worth Having 


Edited by 
Wayne C. Booth 


New from 
the University 
of Chicago Press 





This book challenges the idea that man is a mere victim of 
hidden persuaders. Stephenson propounds a- new theory of 
communication pleasure which holds play to be self-enhancing. 
He applies this theory and his Q-technique to various events, 
e.g., the Army-McCarthy hearings, Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, and the “play” elements in attitudes toward 
leadership, democracy, work, and international relations. 
1967 LC:66-23700 208 pages, $5.00 


Robert E. Park and his colleagues at the University of Chi- 
cago were fascinated by the complexities of the urban commu- 
nity, and posed crucial questions which still dominate the 
thinking of urban sociologists. The City (1925), here reprinted 
in its entirety, is a cross-section of the concerns of the Chicago 
urban school during the period of its most intense activity. 
“, .. vividly illustrates the emergence of sociological studies.” 
—The Sociological Review. “Heritage of Sociology” series. 
1967 LC:66-23694 260 pages, $5.00 


“Janowitz rediscovered community within the metropolis, 
and did so through the study of communications,” writes 
Scott Greer in his postscript to this new edition of a pioneering 
work. Describing the major functions of the community news- 
paper, Janowitz examines it as a medium of communication 
among local leaders and agencies, as a means to gain personal 
prestige, as a political organ, as an expression of local 
consensus, and as an aid for coping with everyday life. He 
examines its growth, circulation technique, and the social role 
of its publisher. 

1967 256 pages Cloth $6.50, Paper $1.95 


In examining the value of knowledge offered today’s student, 
this stimulating book makes a strong case for liberal general 
education. Contents: Is There Any Knowledge that a Man 
Must Have? Wayne C. Booth—Undergraduates and the Sci- 
entific Enterprise, John A. Simpson—Diversity, John R. Platt 
—Returning Coals to Newcastle, F. Champion Ward—The In- 
struments of Mental Production, Northrop Frye—A Trans- 
atlantic View of “What Knowledge is Worth Having,” Sir John 
Cockcroft—The Role of a Liberal Arts College within a Uni- 
versity, Edward H. Levi—A Platonic View, James Redfield— 
The Battle of the Books, Richard McKeon—Education and 
the Contemporary Woman, Anne Firor Scott. 

1967 LC:66-23684 232 pages Cloth $5.95, Paper $1.95 


Urban Sociology 


Edited by 
Ernest W. Burgess 
and Donald J. Bogue 


W. i Thomas 
on Soctal 
Organization 
and Soeial 
Personality 


Selected Papers 
Edited and with an 


introduction by 
Morris Janowitz 


Breams and Reeds 
Achievement Motivation 

in Nigeria 

Robert A. LeVine 


With the assistance of 
Eugene Strangman 
and Leonard Unterberger 


Maeckine Age Maya 


Industrialization of 
a Guatemalan Community 


Manning Nash 


The editors have abridged their own Contributions to Urban 
Sociology (1964), which presents readings from the work of 
Chicago sociologists covering half a century. The seventeen 
readings selected document some of the most important as- 
pects of urban research, including ecological phenomena, 
ethnic, racial, and religious tensions, crime, and the police. 
Here are reviews of the unabridged edition: “. . . provides 
a helpful perspective on the University of Chicago’s distinctive 
contributions to American sociology.”—Donald L. Foley, The 
British Journal of Sociology.“ .. .a splendid chance to survey 
the nature and accomplishments of the Chicago school.”-—~ 
Charles Tilly, American Sociological Review. 

1967 352 pages Paper $2.45 


W. I. Thomas was concerned with the theoretical analysis 
and empirical study of social change, and emphasized human 
values and attitudes as elements in the process of societal 
transformation. His ideas, concepts, and research methods 
are applicable in studying the transformation of peasant 
and traditional communities into modern institutions. In ad- 
dition to an evaluation of Thomas’ work in reference to cur- 
rent issues, the editor recounts Thomas’ dramatic and eventful 
life. “Heritage of Sociology” series. 

1966 LC:66-23701 .376 pages Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.95 


Robert LeVine asks if different rates and patterns of advance- 
ment in Africa are related to motivational differences between 
ethnic groups. To answer the question he analyzes dream re- 
ports, TAT scores, and achievement and obedience values in 
essays of school boys from three major ethnic groups in 
Nigeria: the Ibo, the Yoruba, and the Hausa. His analysis 
of personality factors among the three groups indicates dis- 
tinct tribal differences in motivation, differences which he 
compares to public opinion and occupational mobility data 
on the same groups. “. .. a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on achievement motivation and cross-cultural dream 
analysis.” —Alvin Magid, International Development Review. 

1966 LC:66-20580 123 pages, $3.95 


“This short monograph, simply and clearly written and well 
organized, is a model combination of descriptive analysis and 
problem-oriented research. It gives the reader an excellent 
summary of culture and personality in the Guatemalan high- 
land municipio of Cantel. ... Nash examines the history and 
consequences of the introduction of a cotton mill into the 
predominantly Indian municipio.”—Oscar Lewis, American 
Journal of Sociology. The author has added a new preface 
to this reprint of his 1958 study. 

1967 130 pages Cloth $4.00, Paper $1.95 
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Mrs. May L. Case, age 92, says she’ll cash 
her Savings Bonds when she’s ready to retire 
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Mrs. May Case is the travel 
editor of the Clovis (Calif) 
Independent, a weekly news- 
paper which she founded 47 
years ago, with her husband. 

At 68, she started buying 
U. S. Savings Bonds. That 
was 25 years ago, and she’s 
been buying them ever since. 

“They'll be quite helpful 
when I reach retirement 


age,” she says with a twinkle.. 


U.S. Savings Bonds have a 
nice way of growing into a 
respectable sum. And while 
the dollars are growing, 
Uncle Sam uses them all 
manner of ways, essential to 
a strong democracy. 


Start buying Savings Bonds 
today. If they’re for your re- 
tirement, start young and 
get a good head start—like 
Mrs. Case. ~ 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is presented as a public 
service in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council, 
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MASS SOCIETY 


Don Martindale 
576 pages 1966 $8.75 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
Third Edition 


Brewton Berry 
435 pages 1965 $7.75 


COMPARATIVE CRIMINOLOGY 
Hermann Mannheim 
793 pages 1965 $12.50 
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„= MAJOR AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
ROBERT A. DENTLER, Director, Center for Urban Education, New York City | 4 


A unique combination of Professor Dentler’s views.on seven major social | 
problems and complementary authoritative readings on each of them. 


The author interprets the nature of social problems per se, defines and., 


describes specific problems, and reports American approaches to their solu-  - 


tion. Each chapter states his theories and observations while summarizing 
work of others in the area. 


Professor Dentler analyzes seven major topics: war, poverty, intergroup 
conflict, urban and rural community problems, delinquency and crime, mental 
illness, and population problems. He concentrates on these because of their 
national scope, their contribution to the production of other problems, and 
their duration. 


Each social problem is examined thoroughly and probed from several. 
angles. The chapter on Urban Social Problems, for instance, includes such 
aspects as housing supply, housing blight in cities, housing the aged, the home- 
less man on skid row, urban transport, urban automotive transport as a social 
problem, and urban renewal. . 


Prominent authorities in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and 
political science are quoted—most in full—through the readings which accom- 
pany each chapter. The bibliography for each chapter was compiled on the 
bases of relevance, scholarship, recency, and accessibility. 


5 


Part I. Nature of Social Problems 
1. A Point of View 


Part I]. Generic National Social Problems 
2. War and National Defense 
3. Poverty ; 
4, Ethnic Relations 


Part Ill. Problems of Place | i 
5. Rural Problems i 
6. Urban Social Problems 


` Part IV. Deviant Behavior a 


7. Adult Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
8. Mental ‘Disorders and Illness. 


Part:V. Emerging Social Problems and Policy 
9. Population Problems 
10. Solutions 


January 1967. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department + Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 


FINESTONE : Reformation and Recidivism 
YOUNG : Incest Taboos and Social Solidarity 
JANOWITZ & SEGAL : Social Cleavage and Party Affiliation 
ZEITLIN : Revolutionary Workers and Individual Liberties i 
PRIEST & SAWYER : Proximity and Peership: Bases of Balance 
a BALL : The Reliability and Validity of Interview Data 
SOMMER : Sociofugal Space 
LINN : Social Stratification of Discussions 
GREELEY : Religion and Academic Career Plans 
UDRY : Marital Instability by Race and Income 
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Reformation and Recidivism among Italian and 
Polish Criminal Offenders’ 


Harold Finestone 


ABSTRACT 


Contrasts among the various approaches to the rehabilitation of criminal offenders can be related to 
differing assumptions about the nature of criminality. One such conception regards criminal behavior as 
part of the offender’s life career and directs attention to the nature of the offender’s situation and to the 
kinds of contingencies which may arise. This perspective is applied by the present study to the post-prison 
experience of a group of Italian and Polish property offenders. A comparison of Italian and Polish ethnic 
communities as post-release situations is made. The distinctive problems each is most likely to generate 
within the experience of offenders are identified, and types of the processes of reformation and recidivism 


are constructed. 


Disagreement over what is meant by the 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders may be 
clarified by making explicit the differing as- 
sumptions commonly made about the na- 
ture of criminality. According to one such 
set of assumptions, the typical criminal 
career may be viewed as a malignant 
growth within the body politic, unfolding 
with a stubborn logic of its own from its 
genesis to destructive fruition and highly 


* The study reported here was originated and car- 
ried out while the writer was a member of the staff 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research of the State 
of Illinois and the Chicago Area Project, 1957-64. 
Here, his mentors were the late Clifford R. Shaw, 
Henry D. McKay, Solomon Kobrin, Stephen Bu- 
bacz, and Nick Taccio. In its present form, this 
study owes much to Fred L. Strodtbeck, James F. 
Short, Jr., and Everett C. Hughes. Financial sup- 
port was received from the National Institute for 
Mental Health under research grants M-761 and 
M-370. A full report of the project is presented in 
Harold Finestone, “A Comparative Study of Ref- 
ormation and Recidivism among Italian and Polish 
Adult Male Criminal Offenders” (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1964). 


resistive toward all efforts aimed at pre- 
venting it from realizing its predetermined 
pattern. From this point of view, rehabili- 
tation will be regarded as requiring radical 
modifications of the offender’s personality 
or environment or some combination of 
both. According to an alternative set of as- 
sumptions, the typical criminal career may 
be regarded as subject to various contin- 
gencies, to recurrent points of return to 
non-criminal behavior. From this stand- 
point, rehabilitation becomes a mode of in- 
tervention at certain junctures in the life 
experience of the offender, with the goal of 
reinforcing existing or making new non- 
criminal alternatives accessible to him. 
Each of these polar conceptions of the na- 
ture of criminality has long been part of 
the tradition of criminological thought. 
What distinguishes more recent contribu- 
tions to the second perspective is a more 
precise statement of the contingent charac- 
ter of the criminal career and a more ac- 
curate identification of its turning points. 
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It is this aspect of his findings, in his 
study of the post-release adjustment of a 
sample of offenders released from the U.S. 
federal prison system, that Glaser regarded 
as having special theoretical relevance: 
“The main significance which our data have 
for criminological theory is their implica- 
tion that at least 90 per cent of the felons 
who are imprisoned would be viewed more 
realistically if we thought of them as men 
who keep alternating from criminal to non- 
criminal means of pursuing economic or 
other objectives, rather than as persistently 
criminal.”? 

Also pertinent is Wheeler’s study of re- 
formatory inmates.” Among the latter, he 
found that the approach of their date of 
release was accompanied by a decline in 
their responsiveness to definitions of the 
situation originating in the inmate subcul- 
ture and a concomitant growth in their re- 
sponsiveness to definitions consistent with 
the conventional values of the free commu- 
nity. With some diminution, a similar pat- 
tern was observed among the recidivists in 
the institution. Such findings imply that a 
substantial proportion of offenders return 
to the free community with dispositions 
favorable towards becoming reinstated in 
non-criminal roles, and inquiry is directed 
to the post-release conditions under which 
released offenders succeed or fail in gaining 
re-entry to such roles. 

Sharing much in common with such 
studies, this paper reports on the results of 
an inquiry into the post-prison adjustments 
of released Italian and Polish offenders who 
returned to their own ethnic communities. 
Preliminary impressions had suggested that 
members of the Italian ethnic community 
were typically more tolerant and accepting 
of returning prisoners than were the mem- 
bers of the Polish community. Further- 
more, this ethnic difference in social re- 


* Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1964), p. 466. 


3 Stanton Wheeler, “Socialization in Correctional 
Institutions,” American Sociological Review, XXVI 
(October, 1961), 697-712. 
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sponse appeared to be associated with 
difference in the modes of post-prison ad- 
justments characteristic of each group of 
offenders. Such initial observations prompt- 
ed the notion that a comparative analysis 
of the experiences of released Italian and ` 
Polish prisoners might offer a point of de- 
parture for identifying some of the general 
conditions associated with social reintegra- 
tion or recidivism. 

The approach and much of the technique 
used in the gathering of data were influ- 
enced by a passage from Sutherland’s 
searching critique of the Gluecks’ Later 
Criminal Careers.4 


The difficulty confronting the Gluecks, and 
other students in this field, was that they did : 
not know enough about the processes of ref- 
ormation and recidivism to concentrate on 
specific and crucial problems. .. . 

In order that research on this subject may be 
effective, it is important to secure an organic 
picture of the process. This could be done by : 
asking reformed ex-prisoners why they reformed 
and unreformed ex-prisoners why they did not 
reform. Categorical answers to these questions 
would, of course, be of little value. But if 
answers could be secured in the form of de- 
tailed and intimate descriptions, it would be 
possible to form a picture of the process of 
reformation as a whole. 


The purpose of this study is to develop an 
“organic picture” of reformation and recid- 
ivism among Italian and Polish offenders 
within the setting of their ethnic communi- 
ties, as constructed from interviews devoted 
to obtaining “detailed and intimate de- 
scriptions” of these processes. 

Since there is considerable variation in 
the rates of recidivism associated with dif- 
ferent categories of offenders, it was de- 
cided to limit the study to a relatively ho- 
mogeneous group for whom, as judged by a 
comparatively high rate of recidivism, ref- 
ormation and recidivism referred to real 
practical issues. The information available 
indicates that the probability of recidivism 


4 Albert Cohen et al. (eds.), The Sutherland Pa- 
pers (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1956), p. 304. 
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is highest among property offenders. It also 
reveals that the most persistent careers 
within this group are likely to originate 
during the period of youth.” 
, These various considerations were trans- 
lated into the following criteria which were 
then applied to the selection of the sample 
of cases to be studied. 


I. Ethnicity 

A. The father of all offenders should be 
foreign born. 

B. Prior to their first penal commit- 
ment, all offenders should have re- 
sided in an ethnic community. 

II. Criminality 

All offenders should have been com- 

mitted to prison for a property offense: 

robbery, burglary, or larceny. 
HI. Age at time of first penal commitment 

All offenders should have been com- 

mitted to prison for the first time on or 

prior to age twenty-one. 
IV. Recidivists 

Recidivists were designated as those of- 
fenders who had been returned to prison 
for a second time, either for a parole 
violation or for the commission of a new 
offense within five years subsequent to 
their first release from prison. 


Access to cases which met these criteria 
was made possible through the co-operation 
of the Chicago Area Project and the Tili- 
nois State Penitentiary System. Drawing 
upon these two sources yielded the sample 
in Table 1, 

Because the sample was selected pur- 
posively, it was necessary to assess it for 
the presence of bias. Two uncontrolled 
characteristics which could ostensibly have 
introduced considerable bias and upon 
which data were available were examined. 
These were, first, ethnic differences between 
offenders in date of release subsequent to 
first penal commitment; and, second, eth- 


ë The evidence upon which such statements are 
based is available in many sources. A convenient 
summary may be found in the following studies of 
Thorsten Sellin: The Criminality of Youth (Phila- 
delphia: The American Law Institute, 1940); “Re- 
cidivism and Maturation,” NPPA Journal, IV 
(July, 1958), 241-50. 
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nic differences in relative seriousness of 
criminal record prior to first penal commit- 
ment. Examination of the distribution of 
these factors among the cases of the sample 
led to the conclusion that they probably 
would not act as serious sources of bias. 
The interview data were ordered by con- 
structing types of the processes of social 
reintegration and recidivism for the offend- 
ers of each ethnic group. The procedure 
was inductive and based upon a detailed 
search for contrasts between the experi- 
ences of offenders of both ethnic groups 
and within each ethnic group between re- 
forming and recidivating offenders. A num- 
ber of contrasts were observed in such fac- 


TABLE 1 


COMPOSITION OF STUDY SAMPLE BY 
ETHNICITY AND RECIDIVISM 


First 








Offenders Recidivists Total 
Italians ...... 11 19. 30 
Poles ..... re 10 14 24 
Total ..,... 21 33 54 


ets of post-release experience as employ- 
ment status, family support, marital status, 
saliency of the criminal stigma, etc. These 
separate findings were then integrated into 
types. Finally, the goodness of fit between 
the types and the empirical instances pro- 
vided by the actual cases was examined. 
Indeed, departures from the types were to 
be expected, since some variability among 
the cases in each ethnic group had been 
noted from the start. 

The construction of types was guided by 
the assumption that in each ethnic commu- 
nity different kinds of problems were likely 
to become salient within the experience of 
released offenders. It then followed that 
reformation and recidivism could be con- 
ceived of as representing alternative re- 
sponses to such problems. It was hypothe- 
sized that the kinds of problems most likely 
to confront returning Polish offenders 
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would be those involving the gaining of ac- 
ceptance. In contrast, it was hypothesized 
that the problems most frequently to be 
encountered by the Italians would be those 
clustering around finding, holding, and 
committing themselves exclusively to legiti- 
mate employment. 

A second task for analysis entailed the 
identification of those structural and cul- 
tural features of each ethnic community 
which appeared to be most intimately in- 
volved in the generation of the kinds of 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF VISITS RE- 
CEIVED BY A MATCHED SAMPLE OF 64 ITAL- 
IAN AND POLISH INMATES DURING 18 
MONTHS OF IMPRISONMENT AT PONTIAC 
PENITENTIARY, FROM THEIR PARENTS, SIB- 
LINGS, AND OTHER RELATIVES 


Erantc Group 
RELATIONSHIP AND NUMBER 


oF Visits 
Italians Poles 
Parents 
Ota ss ices ees 769 311 
Average ........006. 12.0 4.9 
Siblings 
Aaoi. 4-55 mw sia eects 579 310 
Average ............ 9.0 4.8 
Other relatives: 
Ota lexccusis ie Souk eet 341 117 
Average ..........., 5.3 1.8 
All relationships: 
kohet ene eRe 1689 738 
Average ........000. 26.3 iiss 


problems just specified. The procedure here 
was similar to that adopted in the construc- 
tion of types, that is, the systematic search 
for contrasts between the two ethnic com- 
munities. The various scholarly and liter- 
ary sources available in the English lan- 
guage dealing with these two groups was a 
source of information. Comparative materi- 
als were sought depicting their social herit- 
ages, their cultural values, and their devel- 
opment as ethnic communities in North 
America. 

From the hypothesis that there were con- 
trasts between the two ethnic communities 
in the kinds of problems with which re- 
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turning offenders would be confronted, it — 
was possible to derive a proposition which 
could be tested empirically. If it were true 
that members of the Italian ethnic commu- 
nity, in general, and of the offenders’ fami- 
lies, in particular, were more accepting of `° 
released criminal offenders than were the 
Poles, then it was inferred that these dif- 
ferences should also be reflected in an 
earlier stage of the offenders’ careers, that 
is, in the relative frequency of visits re- 
ceived by Italian and Polish prison inmates 
from members of their families. In order to 
test this inference, a matched sample of 
sixty-four pairs of inmates was selected 
from among those whose first prison com- 
mitment had been to Pontiac Penitentiary, 
an institution located approximately a hun- 
dred miles from Chicago. These pairs were 
matched for each of the following charac- 
teristics: by Chicago as place of origin and 
Cook County as the jurisdiction within 
which the criminal trial had been held; 
age; period of admission to prison; type of 
property offense; length of sentence; I.Q.; 
presence or absence of a record of misde- 
meanors prior to first prison sentence; num- 
ber of siblings; and presence or absence of 
one or both parents. 

All visits received by each inmate during 
the first eighteen months of his imprison- 
ment were recorded. These were tabulated 
according to the classification of the fam- 
ily visitors as parents, siblings, and “other 
relatives,” a residual category. The findings 
are presented in Table 2. 

Continuing now with the presentation of 
the types, the offender-interview data dis- 
closed that marital status was the factor 
showing the greatest discrimination be- 
tween Polish offenders who became reinte- 
grated and those who recidivated, followed 
in second place by the factor of drunken- 
ness, and in third place by employment 
status. Eight out of the ten Polish one-time 
offenders had been married during the post- 
prison period, as compared with four out of 
the fifteen recidivists. Analysis of the Pol- 
ish cultural values had suggested that, al- 
though the solidarity of the Polish extended 


as 


~ 
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family system with its norms of mutual as- 
sistance and control had not tended to sur- 
vive in America, the nuclear family itself 
had continued to show unusual strength 
and stability. Accordingly, those released 
“Polish offenders who married were linking 
themselves to the most stable social form 
their ethnic community afforded. By be- 
coming attached to their roles of husband 
and father, they were able to escape from, 
and compensate for, the relative indiffer- 
ence they encountered in their families of 
orientation and in the ethnic community. 
Moreover, to establish and support a family 
through reliance upon their own efforts ex- 
emplified the Polish cultural values of in- 
dividualism and personal independence. 

Just as the status of being married ap- 
peared to be associated with social reinte- 
gration, a resort to drunkenness appeared 
to be associated with recidivism. Eleven 
out of the fifteen Polish recidivists had en- 
gaged in excessive drinking during the post- 
prison period, as contrasted with four out 
of ten of the one-time offenders. The case 
histories of the recidivists revealed, more- 
over, that while many of them had been 
drinkers prior to their first penal commit- 
ment, the onset of excessive drinking had 
in most cases occurred during the post- 
release period. 

It is suggested that marriage and drink- 
ing may be viewed as two alternatives, not 
necessarily mutually exclusive nor exhaus- 
tive, accessible to released Polish offenders 
and through which they attempted to cope 
with the problem of gaining acceptance in 
non-deviant social roles. The plausibility of 
doing so is supported by the observation of 
Thomas and Znaniecki® that drinking by 

® William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, Tke 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1958), II, 1691. Other 
studies have dealt with the tendency for alcoholics 
to be preoccupied with primary group relationships, 
with their probable isolation from such relation- 
ships, and the possible connections between such 
conditions and their excessive drinking. See Ralph 
G. Connor, “The Self-concepts of Alcoholics,” in 
David G. Pittman and Charles R. Snyder (eds.), 


Society, Culture, and Drinking Patterns (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962), pp. 455-67. 
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the immigrant was always performed in 
company and that by heightening social 
emotions it produced a substitute for the 
primary group atmosphere. Furthermore, 
like the meaning of marriage itself for the 
Polish offenders, a pattern of immoderate 
drinking could be expressive of values of 
individualism and personal independence. 

As already indicated, employment status 
ranked third to marital status and drunk- 
enness as a factor discriminating between 
those who reformed or recidivated. Only 
a small proportion of both classes of 
offenders were not regularly employed dur- 
ing the post-release period: two out of the 
ten one-time offenders and five out of fif- 
teen recidivists.? It thus appears that the 
status of being legitimately employed did 
not in itself assure that the released Poles 
would thereby gain access to non-deviant 
social roles. Moreover, these data suggest 
that alternatives to working were not com- 
monly entertained by released Polish of- 
fenders; the necessity and the desirability 
of legitimate employment tended to be un- 
questioned by one-time offenders and re- 
cidivists alike. 

The cultural background for this inter- 
pretation of the meaning of employment 
for these offenders may be indicated. In 
their unskilled or semi-skilled occupational 
statuses, they were still not far removed 
from the occupational outlook of the first 
generation. In the orientation of the latter, 
work was possessed of both an obligatory 
and a religious character; the process rath- 
er than the results of work was important.® 

The peer-group role also did not appear 


T Offenders were classified as “regularly em- 
ployed” who reported that they had started to work 
soon after their release and had thereafter worked 
continuously with possible brief interruptions at- 
tributable to illness or the changing of jobs, Cases 
classified as “not having been regularly employed” 
comprised a residual category. Informants were so 
classified if they had not been employed at all or if 
they had only worked intermittently during the 
post-release period, having experienced at least one 
consecutive period of unemployment of two months 
or more. 


8 Thomas and Znaniecki, II, 172. 
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to make accessible to the released Polish 
offenders any alternative means through 
which they could attain social acceptance. 
For members of the ethnic community at 
the lowest status levels, the structuring of 
the communal life on a parish basis tended 
indirectly to reinforce the nuclear family 
of procreation, and simultaneously to lower 
the relative importance of all other group- 


ings. Consequently, the informal peer- ` 


group associations of adult males tended to 
be auxiliary to either their marital or occu- 
pational roles and to be presupposed by 
their adequate performance of these latter 
roles. 

This description of the roles accessible to 
the released Poles has suggested the rela- 
tive paucity of channels of re-entry to non- 
deviant roles accessible to them. Neverthe- 
less, there was nothing in their situation as 
so far presented which implied that their 
return to criminality should be inevitable. 
It was, however, such as to induce in them 
an awareness of the extremely limited na- 
ture of their prospects of becoming rein- 
stated in non-deviant roles, and ‘to lead to 
the reorientation of their behavior around 
a new view of themselves as disillusioned, 
baffled, and defeated men. Such a sense of 
defeat tended to initiate a process of per- 
sonal demoralization, frequently accompa- 
nied by excessive drinking, and by their 
progressive withdrawal from their already 
attenuated conventional ties. They now had 
little choice but to consort with others of 
similar background. Nevertheless, it is im- 
portant to recognize that they could do so 
without intent of reverting to criminality 
and solely out of a wish for acceptance. 
Once such ties were formed, however, con- 
tingencies were likely to arise in which they 
were subject to procriminal pressures. As 
one of them described the development of 
his relationship with a man who had a crim- 
inal record: “I thought that maybe he 
could be of help to me in alleviating my 
condition. I used to go over to his home or 
go to the tavern with him and his wife. I 
felt more at ease around him and his wife. 
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There never was any reference to the past. 
I went out with him on a robbery while I 
continued to work. I didn’t need my por- 
tion of the take.” 

Unlike the typical Italian recidivists who 
had described their reversion to criminality 
as a means to attaining clearly defined 
goals, the typical Polish recidivists evinced 
a noticeable tendency to dissociate them- 
selves from the crimes which preceded their 
second commitment to prison. Some illus- 
trations follow:. 


We went to this tavern on the way home. It 
was cold out. We had a few drinks there and 
we got to talking to this guy and we asked him ` 
if he wanted to go to some other place. So we 
were walking and the next thing I know we had 
him in the alley and I hit him and we took his 
money and that was it. We didn’t discuss it or 
anything. It just happened that way. We went 
into another tavern and were drinking and that’s 
where the police caught us. The guy had told 
them we were both intoxicated and the cops 
took a chance. There were only a few places 
open at 2:30 am. and they found us. We de- 
nied it. They found his watch on us and that 
was it and I was on my way back here. We 
had enough money to drink, but on the way 
somehow we got him in the alley. I was drunk, 
because if I knew that I had stolen anything 
I would have gotten away. Here I was in a 
tavern a few blocks away. I can’t explain that. 


After we sobered up at the police station we : 


said, “Holy Christ! What did we do that for?” 
x k 


They handcuffed me and on the way down to 
lith and State they asked me questions about 
the holdups. I said I didn’t know, I didn’t be- 
lieve that I had been there on the stickups. I 
had been drunk and had been at a dozen or more 
taverns. I asked my rap partners later and they 
said that I had been there. They said I was in 
both places. I asked them if I had a gun and 
they said no. They wouldn’t let me have a gun 
in the condition I was in for I might have shot 
somebody. Even the people who fingered me 
said that I didn’t have a gun. 


kx * * 


It was merely an escapade. You get a futile 
feeling, and you say the hell with it, and you 
say this is just a caper. 


a” 
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Unlike the Poles, the returning Italian 
offenders were likely to encounter tolerant 
attitudes from members of their families 
and neighbors. Consequently, they would 
not find it difficult to become reinstated in 
non-deviant social roles. With a few excep- 
tions, the acceptance and support of their 
families had been extended equally to all 
released Italian offenders, both to those 
who ultimately reformed and to those who 
returned to criminality. Unlike the Polish 
offenders, the marital role among Italian 
offenders did not appear to exercise an in- 
fluence upon the outcome of their adjust- 
ment during the post-release period, which 
was discernibly independent of that exerted 
by their family of orientation. Eight out of 
ten (80 per cent) of the one-time offenders 
and eleven out of nineteen (57.9 per cent) 
of the recidivists had married either prior 
to or during the post-release period. 

For the released Italian offenders, it ap- 
peared to be the legitimate employment role 
which generated the contingencies in which 
alternative modes of behavior were per- 
ceived to exist. All ten of the reformed of- 
fenders had been regularly employed during 
the post-release period, as compared with 
eight out of eighteen or 44 per cent of the 
recidivists.? An understanding of the prob- 
lem which legitimate employment status 
poses for released Italians requires that 
their occupational and their peer-group 
roles be viewed as intimately interrelated. 
This interrelationship is to be accounted 
for by the relatively greater importance of 
the role played by peer-group associations 
in the life organization of the Italians as 


*contrasted with their Polish counterparts; 


and this in turn is a reflection of the greater 
importance of the adult male peer group in 
the social structure of the Italian ethnic 
community. 

As has already been observed, the con- 
jugal bond tended to exert a greater moral 
or controlling role among released Polish 


° The percentage for the recidivists was computed 
on the basis of eighteen cases because one Italian 
offender was only at large for forty hours before 
being reapprehended. 
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offenders than it did among the Italians. 
Among the latter, this tie appeared to be 
less exclusive and less monopolizing of the 
life organization of the adult male. The pri- 
mary allegiance of the married Polish of- 
fenders had been attached to their marital 
role; among the married Italian offenders, 
the loyalty owed to their marital role con- 
tinued to be challenged by the demands of 
their peer-group role. In the historical de- 
velopment of the Italian community, the 
marital relationship had been more propi- 
tious toward, or at least less opposed to, 
the emergence of the peer group as a sta- 
ble relatively autonomous social grouping 
among adult males. Accordingly, Whyte in 
Street Corner Society was able to depict 
“The Social Structure of an Italian Slum” 
entirely without reference to the family or 
marriage institutions.? 

There are other historical differences be- 
tween the two ethnic communities that are 
of even greater significance for the compar- 
ative development of the adult male peer 
group. The Polish immigrants had brought 
with them d number of unifying and inte- 
grative principles around which their com- 
munity life in the new setting had been re- 
constituted and organized. The parish as it 
had existed in the homeland provided the 
prototype for the social structure of the 
new ethnic communities, Indeed, Thomas 
and Znaniecki observed that the parish be- 
came even more important a social unit in 
America than it had been in Poland. 

In contrast to the Poles, the Italian im- 
migrants brought with them no integrative 
principles for their new ethnic communities 
in America; their community life in the 
homeland had provided neither social pro- 
totypes nor unifying national sentiments. 
The only viable social institution they 
transplanted was the family. The deficiency 
of strong indigenous organizational forms 
in the ethnic community resulted in a kind 

1° William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (En- 


larged ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955). 


2 Thomas and Znaniecki, IT, 1523. 
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of social vacuum, which was reinforced by 
the social distance and the lack of integra- 
tion between the Italian community and 
the broader American community. Ware 
has depicted the unstable character of the 
organization of community life within the 
Italian ethnic community during the dec- 
ade of the twenties.* In describing the so- 
cial structure of an Italian slum during the 
decade of the thirties, Whyte appears to 
take over where Ware left off. 

The emergent organization of the Italian 
ethnic community was built upon the foun- 
dation provided by the corner group, the 
informal association of young male adults 
of the second generation. These street-cor- 
ner groups and their leaders became the 
essential units in the new hierarchies of 
power which evolved in politics and the 
rackets; they provided the integrative prin- 
ciples for the communal life of the ethnic 
group which had heretofore been lacking. 
The informal group of adult males was 
relatively autonomous, auxiliary to neither 
the familial, marital, nor employment roles, 
but co-ordinate to these and of equal if not 
greater importance. Consequently, it was 
able to compete with these other roles for 
the allegiance of the adult male. 

It is now possible to construct the alter- 
natives which confronted released Italian 
offenders in adjusting to expectations that 
they fill a legitimate employment role. 
There appeared to be three associated prob- 
lems which entered into the structuring of 
these alternatives: (1) level of aspiration, 
(2) amoral orientation, and (3) peer-group 
pressures, 

It may be inferred that peer associations 
would tend to increase the pressures upon 
released Italian offenders to entertain a 
high level of aspiration. The integration of 
the peer group into the local hierarchies of 
the rackets and politics would make readily 
available to them, as models for emulation, 
the examples of other men from the same 
community who, starting with no more re- 


1 Caroline Ware, Greenwich Village, 1920-1930 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935). 
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sources, education, or other advantages 
than they possessed, had risen to positions 
of prominence and affluence. 

Posing the problem raised for released 
Italian offenders by the issue of legitimate 
employment—in terms of the mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives of legitimate versus il- 
legitimate opportunities, or high versus low 
aspiration levels—tends to oversimplify, 
however, the actual alternatives confront- 
ing them. The situation of released Italian 
offenders presented them with a multiplic- 
ity of choices marginal to both convention- 
ality and criminality, whose range may be 
at least partly encompassed by the cultural 
value of amorality. 

There were various means short of crimi- 
nality through which released offenders 
could apply an amoral orientation to the 
selection of an occupational role. In a 
structure such as that of the Italian ethnic 
community which incorporated and inte- 
grated a whole spectrum of moral orienta- 
tions from the most conventional to the 
most criminal, released Italian offenders 
could initiate or join enterprises with their 
location in some intermediate region of the 
legal continuum. 

In addition to the level of aspiration and 
the amoral orientation, the third factor 
which must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the attitudes of released offenders 
towards legitimate employment is that of 
the possible pull of criminalistic associates, 
Certain peer associations or interpersonal 
obligations might exert a direct pressure 
upon released offenders to return to crimi- 
nality. Such forces are distinguishable from 


the more indirect influences, already dis-.¥- 


cussed, which peer associations might ex- 
ercise as models of success in the illegal 
opportunity structure. 

Released offenders who could moderate 
their levels of aspiration, place some limits 
upon the scope of the amoral orientation 
in their life organization, and insulate them- 
selves from criminalistic group pressures, 
would tend to rehabilitate; those who could 
not or would not do so would tend to re- 
turn to criminality. 
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CATEGORIES FOR COMPARING POST- 
RELEASE MILIEUS 


This presentation of selected types of the 
processes of reformation and recidivism has 
related each to the setting of a particular 
ethnic community. Each type has been given 
definition by seeking to articulate the ex- 
perience of released offenders with the so- 
cial and cultural structures of the two eth- 
nic communities. On the basis of this com- 
parative study, what generic features of the 
post-release situation, may it be hypothe- 
sized, are most intimately connected with 
the mode of adjustment of the two groups 
of offenders? This question will be ap- 
proached by briefly developing the three 
following categories which are believed to 
constitute the most important situational 
forces operative in the post-prison experi- 
ence of Italian and Polish offenders: (1) 
ethnic differences in the resources made 
available by the offender’s family, (2) eth- 
nic differences in the prevalent conception 
of human nature, and (3) ethnic differences 
in the degree of integration between car- 
riers of legitimate and deviant value sys- 
tems. 

Among the features of the Italian and 
Polish ethnic communities most fateful for 
released offenders were the kinds of re- 
sources made available to them by their 
families. Both the quality and quantity of 
these resources appeared to vary with dif- 
ferences in the nature of the familial values 
in the two groups. Among the Poles, the 
sentiments of familial solidarity tended to 
be confined to one nuclear family, to the 
individual’s family of orientation prior to 
marriage and to his family of procreation 
after marriage. Among the Italians, senti- 
ments of family solidarity were not so lim- 
ited by marital status; obligations tran- 
scending the nuclear family of procreation 
were more likely to be acknowledged. This 
difference was suggested earlier in the data 
presented on the family visits received by a 
sample of inmates. On the average, as com- 
pared with the Poles, the Italian inmates 
had received double the number of visits 
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from parents and siblings, but triple the 
average number of visits—-5.3 as compared 
with 1.8—from “other relatives,” a cate- 
gory inclusive of in-laws, uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and grandparents. The traditional 
familistic values had tended to persist 
among the Italians and to change and to 
become transformed among the Poles. 


The Italians retain longer than many other 
nationalities the virtues of the primary-group 
organization. Their family and community life 
has a very affectionate and intimate character, 
and its ties usually remain strong enough to 
prevent that demoralization of the second 
generation which characterizes the Poles, and, 
to some extent, the Jews.18 


In marked contrast to this description are 
Thomas’ observations about the Polish 
family. 


The indirect aristocratic conditioning of the 
peasant who comes to us as immigrant is not 
nearly so deep as the conditioning by family 
and community. . . . Nevertheless the familial 
attitudes tend to disappear rapidly in America.14 


The familial life as given in the present ma- 
terials is undergoing a profound disintegration 
along certain lines and under the influence of 
various factors. The main tendencies of this 
disintegration are: isolation of the marriage- 
group, and personal individualization.15 


When territorially isolated the marriage- 
group is also isolated from the traditional set 
of rules, valuations, and sentiments of the old 
community and family, and with the disappear- 
ance of these traditions the family becomes 
merely a natural organization based on personal 
connections between its members, and these 
connections are sufficient, only to keep together 
a marriage-group, including perhaps occasional- 
ly a few near relatives—the parents, brothers, 
or sisters of husband or wife.16 


% Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, Old 
World Traits Transplanted (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1921), p. 241. 


4 William I. Thomas, “The Problem of Personal- 
ity in the Urban Environment,” The Urban Com- 
munity, ed. Ernest W. Burgess (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1926), p. 43. 

1 Thomas and Znaniecki, I, 88. 


19 Thid., p. 100. 
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An important qualification of Thomas’ 
portrayal of the Polish immigrant family is 
contained in the findings of a more recent 
study showing that the marital unit among 
Polish-Americans had manifested an im- 
pressive degree of stability. 


The findings of a study on marriage condi- 
tions in the diocese of the Great Lakes region 
are very enlightening. Statistics have been 
gathered on about three hundred parishes, a 
considerable number of which are Polish. The 
data on separation and divorce Indicate that the 
conjugal bond is more stable among the Polish- 
Americans than other American Catholics. It 
is difficult to reconcile this evidence with 
Thomas and Znaniecki’s predictions. 

Finally, a study of the records of the Separa- 
tion Court of the Chancery Office for the Chi- 
cago Archdiocese indicates no relatively great 
demoralization among the Polish-American 
Catholics of the diocese.4? 


It needs to be noted that such differences 
in familial organization as those which have 
just been presented do not imply that fa- 
milial resources were accessible to Italian 
but denied to Polish offenders. They do 
suggest, however, that such resources dif- 
fered in degree, if not in kind. Specifically, 
released Italian offenders would tend to 
have claims upon the resources of their 
married siblings and, to a lesser extent, up- 
on the resources of more distantly related 
married relatives as well. Moreover, their 
claims, since they were legitimized by the 
values of familial solidarity, would tend to 
be defined with greater clarity and less am- 
biguity than they would be for the Poles. 
The claims of the latter would tend to be 
contingent upon the emotional ties which 
bound them to some and alienated them 
from other family members. Some of the 
consequences of these differences in familial 
sentiments for the post-release experience 
of offenders will now be described. 

The return of the Italian offenders to 
their ethnic community tended to be a fam- 
ily occasion, accompanied by family gath- 


* John L. Thomas, “Marriage Prediction in The 
Polish Peasant,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LV (May, 1950), 573. 
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erings and the presentation of gifts of mon- 
ey and clothing to the released offenders. 
The return of the Polish offenders tended 
to be an occasion for the re-establishment 


of intimate personal relationships with a * 


few selected family members, as distin- 
guished from a family occasion; there tend- 
ed to be no family gatherings and much 
less emphasis upon the presentation of gifts 
to the offenders. 

Ethnic differences in the mode of familial 
response to the released offenders noted at 
the time of their return to the community 
were consistently maintained throughout 
the post-prison period. The families of Ital- 
ian offenders continued to assume collective 
responsibility for providing them with 
whatever resources were at their disposal, 
for example, room and board, financial as- 
sistance, etc. Family opinion operated as a 
source of social control over their selection 
of heterosexual relationships, although not 
in the areas of peer relationships; their 
families, moreover, continued to constitute 
an important focus for their social activi- 
ties and interests. 

For released Polish offenders, the amount 
of assistance which they received from 
members of their families tended to depend 
upon the selected personal ties which they 
maintained. The resources accessible to 
them, consequently, were likely to be those 
of a parent or married sibling who made a 
place for them in the household. These 
family ties were not an effective source of 
control over their selection of heterosexual 
relationships, nor did they provide much 
focus for their social activities and interests. 


Differences in the typical responses ofa - 


Italian and Polish family members to re- 
leased offenders do not become intelligible 
solely in terms of the variations in familism 
just discussed. In addition, there was a sel- 
dom stated but barely concealed tendency 
for Polish family members to dissociate 
themselves from the offender. Their re- 
sponse to him appeared to express an un- 
easy compromise between two conflicting 
tendencies, between the bonds of affection 
where such existed versus a tendency to 
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reject him on moral grounds. There was an 
ambivalence at the core of Polish attitudes 
which expressed itself in a tendency for the 
offender to become increasingly alienated 
from the members of his family, even from 
those to whom he had been closest. The 
strain to which he was exposed was particu- 
larly evident in certain of his self-regarding 
attitudes. Polish offenders typically experi- 
enced greater guilt about their past crimi- 
nality than did the Italians and were more 
heavily burdened by the weight of the crim- 
inal stigma. Relevant in this connection 
were the differing images of rehabilitation 
held by each group of offenders. For the 
Italians, rehabilitation tended to mean ma- 
turing or “growing up.” For the Poles, re- 
habilitation tended to refer to the means 
through which they could redeem them- 
selves in their own eyes and in the eyes of 
others. In summary, the situation of the 
released Polish offenders was characterized 
by a rigid moralism which was relatively 
absent among the Italians. 

It was assumed that such differences in 
the degree of moralism associated with 
each group were expressive of differences 
in prevailing conceptions of human na- 
ture.15 From the evidence gathered from 
various sources, the following judgments 
were made: The Italian ethnic group was 
assumed to be characterized by a domi- 
nant orientation towards human nature as 
a mixture of good and evil; the Polish 
group by a dominant orientation towards 
human nature as evil. A check on the re- 
liability of these judgments was available 
for the Italians but not for the Poles.?® 

In presenting their account of the con- 
ditions associated with the emergence of 
various delinquent subcultures, Cloward 
and Ohlin were particularly concerned with 
“crucial differences in the social organiza- 
tion of various slum areas.””° Building up- 


% This formulation was influenced by the work 
of Florence R. Kluckhohn. See “Variations in the 
Basic Values of Family Systems,” in Norman W. 
Bell and Ezra F. Vogel (eds.) (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1960), pp. 304-15. 


3 Ibid., p. 311. 
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on the earlier work of Shaw, McKay, Ko- 
brin, and Whyte, they developed concepts 
for characterizing the social structure of 
such local communities. One of their con- 
cepts, the degree of integration between 
carriers of criminal and conventional val- 
ues, was found, during the course of the 
present study, to be especially useful in 
identifying crucial differences in the post- 
release experience of Italian and Polish 
offenders. It appeared that many of these 
differences could best be explained by as- 
suming that a closer degree of such inte- 
gration existed in the Italian as compared 
with the Polish community. Indeed, much 
of the description of the historical evolu- 
tion of the two communities presented 
earlier could be rephrased in such terms. 
Accordingly, in order to avoid the repe- 
tition of this material, the present aim is 
merely to discuss the relevance of this 
structural concept for interpreting the post- 
release experience of Polish offenders to 
whom it has not previously been applied. 
Returning to a milieu characterized by a 
lesser degree of integration between con- 
ventional and deviant values, with a cor- 
respondingly lesser ease of access to the 
illegitimate opportunity structure, they 
would tend to encounter conditions less 
likely to stimulate high monetary success 
goals than their Italian counterparts. They 
would, consequently, tend to be more sat- 
isfied than released Italians with the un- 
skilled or semi-skilled types of legitimate 
employment accessible to them. Also un- 
like the Italians, they would be less likely 
to conceive of a career on the margins of 
both legitimate and illegitimate opportu- 
nity structures. Furthermore, the disjunc- 
tive mutually exclusive character of the 
two value systems would be such as to 
force them to make a definite commitment 
to one or the other and to regard such a 
commitment as relatively irreversible. 
The categories which have just been 
formulated are of assistance in interpret- 
* Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, De- 


Linquency and Opportunity (Glencoe, Minois: Free 
Press, 1960), p. 152. 
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ing additional findings of the study. As 
stated earlier, the analysis of the offender- 
interview data included an examination of 
the goodness of fit between the types con- 
structed for each ethnic group and the ac- 
tual empirical cases. The distribution of 
the latter among the various types is pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

While the fit between the empirical cases 
of reintegrating offenders and the types 
constructed for each ethnic group was rel- 
atively complete, variations from the ethnic 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITALIAN AND POLISH OF- 
FENDERS AMONG VARIOUS TYPES OF So- 
CIAL REINTEGRATION AND RECIDIVISM 


Italian Polish 


— 


Types of social reintegration: 





Collectivistic..............-. a o . he r 
Individualistics.2c. ice.ckeauleuseas 10 
POUR ih wt atc ahee EE 10 10 





Types of recidivism: 
Return to criminality as an al- 
ternative or supplement to 
use of legitimate means for 
achieving monetary goals..| 12 4 
Return to criminality as cul- 
mination of a progressive 
sense of defeat in efforts to 
attain acceptance in con- 





ventional social roles...... 5 7 
Residual] Cases..,.......... 2 4 
OCA: aioe E E 19 15 


type did occur among the recidivists. With- 
in each ethnic group, in addition to the 
cases which fitted the ethnic or “domi- 
nant” type, there were a smaller number of 
cases which fitted a “variant” type. Inter- 
estingly, the “dominant” type in one group 
corresponded to the “variant” type in the 
other, so that the two ethnic types previ- 
ously developed were still adequate to en- 
compass most of the empirical cases of 
recidivists. Thus, while the association be- 
tween types of recidivism and ethnic group 
still prevailed, it did not assume the form 
ef a simple dichotomy of cases fitting two 


Offenders | Offenders 
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ethnic types, but as a different order for 
each group in the relative frequency with 
which recidivist cases were distributed 
among the same two types. l 

It appears, then, that the initial working 
assumptions made in order to facilitate 
ethnic comparisons among offenders were 
too restrictive. Instead of assuming that 
each ethnic community was to be associ- 
ated with a single salient post-release prob- 
lem, it would be more accurate to assume 
that both communities can generate both 
types of problems identifed by the study, 
but can vary in the relative frequency with 
which each type occurs. The categories 
previously developed for the purpose of 
conceptualizing the key comparisons be- 
tween Italian and Polish ethnic communi- 
ties help to identify the secondary or non- 
salient types of problems which arose in 
each ethnic community. For example, Ital- 
ian recidivists who differed from the type’ 
dominant in their own ethnic group had all 
encountered difficulties in their familial 
relationships. Collectively, then, they con- 
stituted a variant type within their own 
group with many affinities to the type 
dominant among the Poles. Similarly, the 
Polish recidivists who were variants from 
the type dominant within their own ethnic 
group tended to be those whose prison ex- 
perience had been a medium through which 
they gained access to illegitimate oppor- 
tunities. In many important respects, their 
experience closely paralleled that of the 
dominant group of Italian recidivists. 

In conclusion, some of the practical is- 
sues of rehabilitation will be approached: 


from the perspective toward criminality . 


adopted in this paper. It is a perspective 
which suggests that the goals of interven- 
tion must of necessity be modest, since the 
analysis has revealed how strong and in- 
sistent the pressures towards recidivism 
may be. However, it has also shown that 
post-release milieus may concurrently pro- 
vide resources which contribute to refor- 
mation. That is, alternative modes of post- 
release adjustment were found to be con- 
sistent with the structure of both Italian. 
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and Polish communities. It follows, then, 
that efforts at intervention, insofar as they 
work within the existing structure of the 
community, should have the goal of seek- 
ing to increase the accessibility and at- 
tractiveness of legitimate alternatives with- 
in the experience of released offenders. 

Some illumination as to the nature of 
such a program may be obtained by citing 
certain aspects of the experience of the 
Chicago Area Projects. It is particularly 
appropriate to do so since the most in- 
tensive of their pioneering efforts to work 
with released adult offenders, starting over 
a generation ago in the middle thirties, 
were exerted in the Italian and Polish 
ethnic communities. Italian community 
workers would only tend to become in- 
volved in the case of an offender after the 
latter’s family had solicited their assist- 
ance. Thereafter, all work with the offend- 
er was done in co-operation with the offend- 
er’s family and, as far as possible, through 
reliance upon its resources. Commonly, 
contact with the offender through visits 
and correspondence was initiated while he 
was still in prison. Either the community 
worker himself, or some associate, frequent- 
ly the “chairman of the adult parole com- 
mittee” of the local community organiza- 
tion, sought to establish a personal rela- 
tionship with the offender as a peer. Such 
a bond would conform to a pattern long 
familiar to Italian offenders. Its novelty in 
this particular context lay in the purposive 
and controlled manner in which it was 
utilized so as to provide channels of re- 
entry to conventional roles in the free 
community for the offender. 

The goal of the program appeared to be 
to insulate the released offender from the 
pressures represented by easy accessibility 
to illegitimate opportunities and criminal- 
istic associates. This was attempted through 
the provision of clear access to opportuni- 
ties for legitimate employment and by pro- 
vision of anticriminal associations. Such 
non-criminal associations were represented 
by the worker, his “indigenous” co-work- 
ers, and other members from the local 
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community, and given a stable group form 
through the organization of a community 
committee, 

Several aspects of the program are clear- 
ly in agreement with the comparative cate- 
gories developed earlier. It presupposed 
the centrality of the family as a key re- 
source and exploited to the full the im- 
portance of peer-group relationships among 
adult males. In addition, assuming a con- 
ception of human nature as a mixture of 
good and evil makes it somewhat easier to 
comprehend how a prison inmate and a 
conventional stranger could form a warm 
trusting relationship with a minimum of 
strain on both sides. Taking cognizance of 
the role played by familial relationships 
in the Italian community also contributes 
to an understanding of the mechanism 
through which an interest in reforming 
criminal offenders, tenuous as it was, could 
be generated. The selection of indigenous 
“volunteers,” and in particular of those 
adult males who consented to serve in the 
office of “chairman of the adult parole 
committee,” was not a random process. 
Some familial experience, such as a fa- 
milial tie to the prisoner, or perhaps the 
occurrence of similar types of problems 
within their own families, appeared to be 
necessary to stimulate a reformative in- 
terest in Italian males. 

In taking for granted that under appro- 
priate conditions Italian offenders would 
find the work role quite attractive, the 
program was on solid ground. One gathers 
that, over the long haul, the heroes of the 
illegitimate opportunity structure had to 
compete against the glory and esteem 
which accrued to another type of cul- 
ture hero, the workingman who was also 
a family man. One of the Italian inform- 
ants gave the following description of such 
an exemplar, his brother: “When I look at 
it today I see it Ss way. , in 
fact, is one of the most impressive guys in 
the neighborhood today. He got married 
and settled down, he’s got a trade, he drives 
a new car, he’s got two good sons, and when 
he goes into the neighborhood everybody 
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is real glad to see him. He is really re- 
spected in the sense that he is a man.” 
The techniques employed by the Polish 
community workers were perhaps ideolog- 
ically similar but actually quite different 
in practical application. The initiative in 
working with a case was generally taken 
by the worker and only rarely by the of- 
fender’s family. In all cases, the communi- 
ty worker would attempt to interest fam- 
ily members in assisting the offender. The 
key relationship, however, was that be- 
tween the worker and the offender. In- 
deed, not infrequently the community 
worker’s job was as much to protect the 
offender from his familial relationships as 
it was to use the family as a resource. 
Moreover, unlike the Italian worker-of- 
fender relationship, this relationship was 
not typically an informal peer relationship 
but one more formal and structured into 
superior and inferior status positions.*} 
After the offender’s release, the goal of the 
worker was to help him become established 
as an independent self-reliant member of 
the community. For those for'whom such 
a goal was too demanding, he sought to use 
whatever resources and facilities were with- 
in his grasp to forestall the demoralization 
of the offender. Some offenders fell into 
chronically marginal positions, so that they 
neither attained independent roles nor did 
they return to criminality, They became 
“winos” and members of “bottle gangs,” 
prematurely superannuated, but finding 
= It is conjectured that it was perhaps in order to 
ease the tensions inherent in a formal and highly 
status-conscious relationship, with few precedents 
or analogies to guide either participant, that the 
Polish community workers tended to resort to “kid- 
ding,” and to intersperse constant joking and banter 
in all of their contacts with offenders. Such “kid- 
ding” was relatively absent from Italian worker- 
offender relationships. Typically, these tended to as- 


sume the form of a spirited free-flowing camarade- 
rie. 
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consolation in reliving the feats and fan- 
tasies of their youth. 

The conception of human nature as evil 
helps in interpreting the marginal status 
of the Polish community workers them- 
selves. They never attained acceptance or 
a role in the Polish community commen- 
surate with that attained by Italian com- 
munity workers, Part of the stigma associ- 
ated with the criminal offender tended to 
rub off and contaminate them.?* Only the 
greatest dedication and competence, togeth- 
er with the personal independence so prized 
by the Poles, could enable workers with a 
reformative interest to survive and con- 
tinue their work in such a milieu. | 

The kind of relationship between post- 
prison milieu and the mode of adjustment 
of offenders dealt with in this paper also 
has implications for the form to be as- 
sumed by correctional programs. The mode 
of training and orientation appropriate to 
the offender who, like the Pole, must make 
his way largely dependent upon his own 
resources in the face of indifferent or hos- 
tile others is obviously different from that 
appropriate to the offender who, like the 
Italian, has access to ongoing conventional 
and criminally oriented groups which en- 
gage in a struggle for his loyalty. The find- 
ings further suggest that in planning a 
regime for the rehabilitation of the offend- 
er, it is as important to take account of 
his post-release milieu as it is his personal 
and social characteristics. They point to 
the nature of the issues which will be 
raised for any thorough-going effort to 
co-ordinate the rehabilitative efforts of cor- 
rectional institutions with the resources of 
the community. 
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= Erving Goffman, Stigma (Englewood Cliffs, 
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Incest Taboos and Social Solidarity 


Frank W. Young 


ABSTRACT 


Incest taboos, defined broadly as prohibitions on emotional alliances among ingroup members, may be 
interpreted as one of a range of indicators of high solidarity. The “incest taboo problem” therefore dis- 
solves because the real object of explanation is solidarity. Specific hypotheses are elaborated and a cross- 
cultural test of the interpretation is proposed. Functional interpretations that stress the preservation of 
existing role relations, although superficially similar, are seen to lead to different research consequences. 
Case material on the emotional aversions among age mates in collective settlements in Israel, between sons 
and adopted daughters in Taiwanese families, and the incestuous marriages of Egyptian royalty are inter- 


preted. 


A serial reading of the many proposed 
explanations of the incest taboo problem, 
along with the critiques of opposing theo- 
ries that the authors usually supply, sug- 
gests not that one is right and the others 
wrong, but that they are all inadequate. In 
short, the critiques* are better than the the- 
ories. When any research area reaches such 
a state, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the problem has not been formulated cor- 
rectly. 

Although it is not the purpose of this pa- 
per to review once again the available in- 
terpretations and their alleged deficiencies, 
it will be useful to the ensuing discussion 
simply to list them. As given by Aberle et 
al.,* they are: the inbreeding theory which 
emphasizes the deleterious genetic results 
of not observing an incest taboo; the family 
theory which states that incest taboos pro- 
_hibit unregulated sexual competition that 
would disrupt the group; the social and 
cultural system theory which stresses the ad- 
vantages of the interfamilial links brought 


* David F. Aberle et al, “The Incest Taboo and 
the Mating Patterns of Animals,” American An- 
thropologist, LXV (April, 1963), 253-65; Allan D. 
Coult, “Causality and Cross-Sex Prohibitions,” 
American Anthropologist, LXV (April, 1963), 266- 
77; David M. Schneider, “Attempts to Account for 
the Incest Taboo” (1956 [mimeographed]). 
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about by the operation of the incest taboo; 
and the demographic theory which holds 
that the conditions under which early man 
lived made it impossible for him to do other 
than breed out. There are also others, such 
as the view that the incest taboo forces the 
child to be interested in social objects other 
than his family and the notion that there 
is an instinctive horror of sexual contact 
with a member of one’s family. 

Just as the available interpretations—it is 
pretentious to call them theories—are now 
well catalogued, so are most of the main 
facts to be explained. In the first place, de- 
spite the widespread misuse of the word, 
the incest taboo is not universal. Although 
the evidence is vague and subject to many 
interpretations, it appears that incest ta- 
boos do not exist in some isolated or dis- 
organized groups® or for some royal per- 
sonages.* Granted the difficulty of clarify- 
ing these exceptions, it is still strange that 
almost no writer has attempted to use them 
as a supreme test of his interpretation. 

The fact that the incest taboo is very 


3 Peter Wilson, “Incest—A Case Study” (paper 
read at the 1961 meetings of the American Anthro- 
pological Association). 


t Russell Middleton, “Brother-Sister and Father- 
Daughter Marriage in Ancient Egypt,” American 
Sociological Review, XX VII (October, 1962), 603- 
11. 
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frequent and almost universal in nuclear 
families is only a component of another bas- 
ic fact: that its application varies from this 
minimum range to a wide variety of kin 
types. Murdock® documented this wide 
variation in detail, and among other points, 
he stressed the fact that incest taboos are 
never confined to the nuclear family. These 
facts of variation have not so much been 
ignored as they have been brushed aside. 
Thus a group like that represented by the 
Aberle et al. report deals in detail with the 
incest taboo within the nuclear family and 
then blandly states: “Once the familial ta- 
boo is in existence, extensions of the taboo 
to other categories of kin become a simple 
evolutionary step.”® 

Another clear-cut fact is that incest ta- 
boos are social and apply to social behavior. 
Murdock pointed out that the taboos are 
“highly correlated with purely conventional 
groupings of kinsmen,”” and there is ample 
evidence of social sanctions, strong atti- 
tudes, or at least informal pressures. In a 
complementary way, the taboos apply most 
clearly to open violation of the prohibi- 
tions; it is generally agreed that occasional 
or covert sexual congress with, say, a clas- 
sificatory cousin, is often ignored and may 
even be considered piquant. The impor- 
tance of this point is underlined when one 
considers that so many of the theories, es- 
pecially but not exclusively the biologically 
based conceptions, leap to the social fact 
with no explanation of the link. “And then 
they instituted the incest taboo” is about 
the way most of these interpretations end. 

These facts are troublesome enough, but 
recently there have appeared two remark- 
able accounts of situations that are clearly 
relevant to the incest taboo problem but 
which do not fit the usual pattern of prohi- 
bition of opposite-sex contact within a fam- 
ily situation. The first of these is Talmon’s® 
analysis of the informal aversion of biologi- 

8 G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 284 ff. 

€ Aberle et al., op. cit., p. 263. 

7 Murdock, op. cit., p. 287. 
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cally unrelated members of kibbutzim in 
Israel. The second is Wolf’s? description of 
Taiwanese families who adopt an infant 
“daughter” with the expectation that she 
will eventually marry the son. This institu-, 
tion seems as close to an incestuous sibling 
relationship as one can imagine and there- 
fore stands as a clear-cut challenge to an 
adequate interpretation of the incest prob- 
lem. 

Of course, the “facts” that a theory ex- 
plains are at least in part indicated by the 
theory itself. What is a fact for one may 
be ignored by another, although surely the 
foregoing list is difficult to ignore from any 
point of view. What is more interesting is 
the way some formulations call attention to 
previously ignored empirical patterns as le- 
gitimate challenges for the theory. In the 
present case, it will be suggested that the 
extension of the rule of endogamy as well 
as exogamy is problematical and, in addi- 
tion, that there are many instances of pro- 
hibition of emotional alliances, which, from 
a wider view, should be considered “incest.” 


A REFORMULATION OF THE INCEST 
PROBLEM 


As conventionally defined, the “incest ta- 
boo in any society consists of a set of pro- 
hibitions which outlaw heterosexual rela- 
tionships between various categories of 
kinsmen.””!° Thus, the problem is to explain 
under what conditions such a phenomenon 
occurs and why it persists. What is needed 
is simply a statement of the type “If A, 
then B,” or more precisely, “the greater the 
A, the greater the B,” when the latter term 
is taken to be the elaboration or extension ° 
of incest prohibitions. Then, to render the 
proposition testable, one must state the 
kinds of observations that would be accept- 

8 Yonina Talmon, “Mate Selection in Collective 


Settlements,” American Sociological Review, 
XXIX (August, 1964), 491-508. 


® Arthur P. Wolf, “Childhood Association, Sexual 
Attraction, and the Incest Taboo: A Chinese Case,” 
American Anthropologist, LXVIII (August, 1966), 
883-98. 
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able as indicators of the concept “incest 
prohibitions” so that an empirical test 
could be made once the concept and indi- 
cators of “A” become available. 

_ But here lies the flaw in all available ex- 
planations of incest taboos. They do not 
distinguish between concept and measure. 
If you ask what an incest prohibition is, 
you are told about the kinds of statements 
that are made in primitive tribes or the 
laws on the books of many countries or the 
kinds of reactions people give to the mere 
possibility of sexual contact with a close 
relative of the opposite sex. When you ask 
what incest taboos are conceptually, you 
are likely to receive no answer or no more 
than a repetition of the nominal definition. 
Of course, the importance of distinguishing 
concept and measure is not universally con- 
ceded; sufficient to say that it is the start- 
ing point of the present attempt at reformu- 
lating the problem. 

It is proposed here that the conceptual 
referent of incest taboos is group solidarity. 
If this concept is defined as the degree to 
which the members of a group co-operate to 
create, maintain, and project a unified defi- 
nition of their situation, it is clear that 
incest taboos, which may now be more wide- 
ly interpreted as the prohibition of emo- 
tional alliances among persons who have 
been defined as ingroup members, reflect 
solidarity. They are concrete evidence that 
no subgroups exist to undermine the over- 
all co-ordination of the larger group. Al- 
though incest prohibitions are negative 
communications, they exist beside many 
positive rituals and beliefs as ways that 
-groups express solidarity. 

It follows that incest is not simply a 
matter of sexual relations among relatives; 
that is merely the formulation for groups 
that use the vocabulary of kinship. In reli- 
gions, there are emotional bonds among 
heretics or backsliders; in political parties, 
there are plotters or revisionists. Nepotism 
rules exist in bureaucracies to keep down 
heterosexual coalitions that may become 
administratively difficult; and in divorce 
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proceedings, where the court defines a wider 
membership for the married couple, one 
speaks of prohibiting collusion. In short, 
“incest” is potentially all around us, and 
prohibitions develop wherever there is sol- 
idarity because that is part of what we 
mean by solidarity. In his discussion of 
“ideological groups”—-which seem equiva- 
lent to what are here called “solidary 
groups’”—Nahirny sums up the general em- 
pirical fact: “It is one of the most striking 
and general features of ideological groups 
that they frown upon and oppose vehe- 
mently any display of personal affective at- 
tachments among their members.”++ 

An alternative way of managing a poten- 
tially disruptive emotional alliance is to de- 
fine a person as a non-member. Thus, the 
berdache or transvestite role in some Plains 
Indian bands sets apart a man who might 
want to pair off with another man. In other 
primitive groups, menstrual taboos serve to 
exclude women from participating in the 
solidarity of men. 

The question arises: Why is marriage 
allowed? Is not a married couple an emo- 
tional alliance that undermines the soli- 
darity of any larger group, such as an 
extended family, a clan, or a religious com- 
munity? The solidarity interpretation clear- 
ly requires the prohibition of marriage in 
highly solidary groups, but the problem 
now shifts to that of defining the boundary 
of the ingroup. If the nuclear family is the 
only viable solidary group, then the incest 
taboo must necessarily fall on the children. 
If the parents were separated, the group 
would cease to exist. If, however, the nu- 
clear family is a component of a larger unit, 
such as a corporate kin group, the marriage 
bond must be weakened until such time as 
the couple learns the necessary reserve. 
Thus, young men are forced to find wives 
outside the unit, and then such women are 
permanently delineated as outsiders by 
means of unilineal kin terms, menstrual ta- 


4 Vladimir C. Nahirny, “Some Observations on 
Ideological Groups,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LXVIII (January, 1962), 398. 
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boos, and other such labeling. There may 
also be separate compounds for men and 
women, and senior women who can now be 
trusted not to disrupt things, are put in 
charge of the younger women. The fact 
that even these rather affectively neutral 
marriages are allowed indicates that few 
corporate groups can maintain very high 
solidarity. Of course, there are cases of 
utopian communities or even nations that 
have, at the height of their revolutionary 
fervor, attempted to outlaw marriage. 

What constitutes deviance is a function 
of the degree of solidarity. The greater the 
solidarity, the more widely the prohibitions 
against subsolidarities apply. Of course, 
the nature of the prohibitions is defined by 
the system level and the focus of the rhet- 
oric. Solidary nations tend not to bother 
with internal family matters, although they 
are careful to bar alliances among families 
that may be disruptive politically. In gen- 
eral, the vocabulary of kinship applies to 
those bisexual face-to-face groups that are 
concerned with all aspects of everyday liv- 
ing. These range from the nuclear family 
through extended families to subcommuni- 
ties or very small villages. 

Although solidary groups tend to have 
more negative prohibitions, more “repres- 
sive law,” they also show many positive ex- 
pressions, Concretely, one observes con- 
certed (but not homogeneous) activity, an 
elaborated ideology, a clearly defined role 
structure, strong sanctions in all aspects of 
life, and sharp delineation of ingroup and 
outgroup membership, punctuated fre- 
quently by outgroup hostility. Citing 
Nahirny again: “The clearer the line of 
demarcation, the more intense are the ha- 
tred and suspicion of the outside world and, 
consequently, the more cohesive the ideo- 
logical group.”!* In these many ways, the 
group defines itself and its objectives 
sharply. 

An alternative way to state the essential 
nature of the solidary group takes the form 
of the hypothesis: the greater the solidarity, 


 Tbid., p. 402. 
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the more dramatic will be the customs sur- 
rounding any shift in the pattern of roles 
within it. Although this statement merely 
spins out the definition, it is useful because 
it calls attention to the fact that, by defini-, 
tion, a solidary group employs a particu- 
Jar form of communication, namely, dram- 
atization. This is communication that com- 
bines symbols in such a way that the 
probability of a particular interpretation is 
increased, When a nation, particularly one 
lacking a large industrial plant, sets off an 
atomic bomb, it is a dramatic communica- 
tion. Similarly, martyrdom and ritual sui- 
cide are classic instances of the dramatic 
mode. 

If dramatization varies directly with sol- 
idarity, one should expect elaborate role- 
transition ceremonies where solidarity is 
high. In families and family-like systems, 
one’s attention is drawn to ceremonies like 
marriage, funerals, initiations, and parent- 
hood recognition (misnamed the couvade).. 
Similarly, rites of degradation, such as pub- 
lic punishment or banishment, will occur. 
Incest taboos fall between these two types 
of rituals in that they deal with behavior 
which, if permitted, would redefine and 
perhaps undermine the role co-ordination 
required for solidarity even if the system 
continued to exist. We may call these rites 
of “placement” or “containment.” Here the 
list includes avoidance rules, joking rela- 
tionships, rituals of embarrassment, and a 
variety of means by which people are “put 
down” or “in their place.” How then do 
incest taboos vary in the degree of drama- 
tization? A subsequent section proposes a 
scale based on the kind of data found in the - 
Human Relations Area Files, but in general 
one notes the variation in the extent of ap- 
plication and the intensity of the communi- 
cation. 

Exogamy, the rule requiring men to find 
wives outside the residence unit, must sure- 
ly index a high level of solidarity because 
its negative aspect—the incest prohibition 
—is typically communicated non-verbally. 
This interpretation suggests that the 
strength of rules of endogamy—those that 
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define an outer boundary of choice of 


spouse—miay also express solidarity. In ad- 
dition to the already mentioned concern 
with the line between ingroup and out- 
group, solidary groups strongly attempt to 
retain their members and to expand their 
membership. As an extreme, they develop 
techniques for changing outgroup members 
into ingroup members (propaganda, con- 
version, brainwashing). In primitive socie- 
ties, the kinship classification system is 
manipulated for this purpose. However, a 
clear outer boundary of this activity is 
maintained. Thus, solidarity contains a 
double and contradictory thrust: Expand 
the membership, but keep it pure. Applied 
to mate selection, the rule enjoins men in 
patrilocal communities to choose women 
outside their group who are, nonetheless, 
closely related. In the case of the kibbutz, 
as Talmon notes, young people choose 
spouses who come from outside their collec- 
tive settlement but who are still members 
of the collective movement.* In general, 
the greater the solidarity, the narrower will 
be the belt of acceptable spouses that the 
rules of exogamy and endogamy define. 
Thus, the interpretation of the concrete 
phenomena of incest taboos as manifesta- 
tions of solidarity is possible and heuristic. 


-. But it may be objected that the transfor- 


mation of the dependent variable to soli- 
darity merely poses a new question: What 
determines high and low solidarity? Al- 
though the question is legitimate, it will 
not get a satisfactory answer here. The 
present claim is that reformulating the 
question from “what determines incest ta- 
beos?” to the causes of solidarity will move 
us Closer to a solution because it facilitates 
actual empirical tests, the comparison of 
incest prohibitions with cognate phenom- 
ena, and because it articulates with the 
available theory about solidarity, 

It is widely thought that solidary groups 
develop when people are involved in inter- 
action with other groups such that the 
identity of the first is defined and sharp- 


= Talmon, of. cit., p. 506. 
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ened by the contrast. That is, the social 
environment of solidary groups tends to 
form an impenetrable and homogeneous 
belt. Thus, primitive bands that are sur- 
rounded by bands equal in size and identi- 
cal in structure, particularly when a supra- 
community organization is absent, tend to 
be solidary. Similarly, ethnic communities 
surrounded by an outgroup majority tend 
to be solidary. Examples are the Japanese 
in North and South America, the Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, and Jews almost every- 
where. Containment alliances generate sol- 
idarity in the society that is the object of 
such policies, Stalinist Russia, post-World 
War I Germany, and mainland China seem 
to fit this pattern. Warfare or the threat of 
warfare generates solidarity, as illustrated 
by the organized counterpressure of the 
Plains Indians, the many hemmed-in devel- 
oping countries, and even such groups as 
the kibbuizim in Israel, where the threat, 
although diffuse and partly from nature 
and competing settlements, is still present. 
On the other hand, some groups simply dis- 
integrate under threat, so it must be noted 
that potentially solidary groups must have 
a certain minimum level of resources, such 
as education, ethnic institutions, or a viable 
organization of work. Findings on primi- 
tive groups have been reported, and a for- 
mal set of hypotheses is available. Re- 
search on this problem is intensive, and we 
can expect the emergence of adequate and 
truly explanatory theories in the near fu- 
ture. 

It will be apparent that, despite the in- 
dependent origins of this formulation, other 
interpretations, particularly those that 
stress the function of incest taboos for the 
group, are almost equivalent. The differ- 
ence may appear to boil down to one of 
terminology, with “function” and “mainte- 
nance of boundaries” appearing in earlier 


* Frank W. Young, Initiation Ceremonies: A 
Cross-cultural Study of Status Dramatization (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1965). 
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Cross-cultural Research on Intervillage Systems,” 
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formulations while “index” and “solidar- 
ity” are used here. But differences in termi- 
nology should not be underestimated; they 
typically reflect divergent cognitive worlds. 
That is in fact the basic claim of this pa- 
per: It is impossible to understand the phe- 
nomenon of incest taboos without thinking 
in the concept-operation, hypothesis-testing 
framework that has become a common lan- 
guage of sociologists since World War II. 
It is certainly true that writers from 
Malinowski to Talmon have seen a rela- 
tionship between incest taboos and group 
solidarity. As Malinowski put it, “by disso- 
ciating the disruptive and competitive ele- 
ment from workaday cooperation [exog- 
amy] fulfills once more an important cul- 
tural function.’2® But Talmon, at least, 
goes on to concede that “This elucidation 
of functions . .. does not explain differen- 
tial incidence. To account for the adoption 
of a certain institution it is not sufficient to 
show that it is in some sense ‘good’ for so- 
ciety and serves its long-range interests.””2” 
Neither is it sufficient, one might add, to 
concentrate on a part of the problem when 
the real object of explanation is something 
more abstract. Considering incest taboos 
to be an index of something else redirects 
the search for a causal explanation, and in 
this case, evidently for the first time, it 
directs attention to the possibility of a soci- 
ogenic explanation. Such an interest does 
not ordinarily appear among functionally 
oriented writers. Talmon developed a psy- 
chogenic interpretation of the differential 
adoption (not existence and elaboration) 
of the informal tendencies toward exogamy 
that she so brilliantly describes. Similarly, 
Coult, who also sees the need for a causal 
analysis, attempts to find it in the “con- 
scious or unconscious recognition of the 
strains of in-marriage.”18 The reason why a 
sociogenic causal explanation has not been 


1 Bronislaw Malinowski, “Culture,” Eneyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931), IV, 630. 
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1 Coult, op. cit., p. 275. 
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considered is simply that the problem, as 
it has been traditionally formulated, did 
not encourage it. 


THREE PROBLEMATIC CASES 


Yonina Talmon’s?® analysis of mate se- 
lection in the kibbutzim is without a doubt 
the most important empirical contribution 
to this line of investigation since Murdock’s 
list of eight basic “facts.”?? From the point 
of view of the solidarity hypothesis, it is 
especially relevant because it deals neither 
with a primitive tribe nor a family situa- 
tion. Her principal finding is that there ‘is 
an absence of marriages among peer-group 
members in collective settlements, even 
though the young people are not related, 
and no norms against such marriages have 
developed. Somewhat harder to summarize 
is the wealth of material on the attitudes 
and thinking of the young people. From 
childhood on, they rarely think of sex or 
marriage in the context of peer-group ac- 
tivity. Moreover, the attitude of one sex 
toward the other is one of indifference and 
sometimes positive aversion. On the other 
hand, young people are attracted to and 
excited by outsiders, even though courtship 
has to be secretive. 

Her account stresses socializing practices 


such as fostering nudity and identical dress ., 


among youngsters in the peer groups ‘so 
that no sense of contrast develops. Very 
likely the process of total identification 
with the group and suppression of feelings 
toward particular individuals does start in 
childhood in the case of incest. Because; it 
begins so early, before the child has the 
symbolic equipment to understand and 
manipulate what he hears, learning is un- 
conscious, in the sense of non-verbal; and 
later in life he feels a positive aversion and 
perhaps horror at the idea of marriage to 
an ingroup member, even, as in the case of 
the kibbutz, when the potential mate is not 
a sibling. But the rather subtle forms that 
communication to children often takes 


Op, cit. 
*® Murdock, op. cit., pp. 284 ff. 
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should not obscure the fact that it is com- 
munication and that what is being commu- 
nicated is the behavior required to main- 
tain group solidarity. The solidarity hy- 
pothesis calls attention to the essential 
equivalence of these socialization commu- 
nications to the more general communica- 
tions about work, defense, ritual, and the 
importance of the communal attitude in all 
aspects of life. It calls for a continuation 
of the analysis beyond the detailed descrip- 
tion of one case to at least an attempt at 
correlation of the degree of solidarity with 
the strength of exogamous. tendencies in the 
twelve collective settlements that Talmon 
studied. . 

Such a comparative analysis should 
throw light on the discrepancy between the 
apparent high solidarity of the kibbutzim 
and the low degree of dramatization of the 
exogamous tendencies that Talmon actual- 
ly observed. If a close association is found, 
we would have to adjust our conception of 
the range of variation in solidarity and ac- 
knowledge that, despite the apparent cohe- 
sion in collective settlements, their recency 
and their exposure to the cross-cutting in- 
fluences of a national state keep them from 
attaining the institutionalized solidarity of 
some primitive groups. 

Another pertinent question is how the 
solidarity hypothesis deals with individual 
variation in the collective settlements. The 
young people responded differentially to 
the socialization pressure. How can this be 
explained by a group-level effect? The gen- 
eral answer is clear: Socialization pressure 
is one empirical aspect of solidarity, and 


_ therefore it will vary with the social loca- 


tion within the co-ordinated structure. Sol- 
idarity is not homogeneity, and in general, 
discipline is more pervasive in the center 
than-in the periphery of the group. How- 
ever, even this interpretation will probably 
leave some individual variation unaccount- 
ed for. Such cases might still be interpreted 
in terms of solidarity, except that the sol- 
idary unit becomes the individual rather 
than the group. This shift of levels will be 
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illustrated below with respect to incest 
among royalty. 

A different challenge is offered by the 
equally striking Chinese case reported by 
Arthur Wolf.?! His study of family struc- 
ture in a Taiwanese village reveals the ex- 
istence of a form of marriage that is only 
thinly separated from sibling incest. In this 
arrangement, a family adopts a girl, usual- 
ly an infant, for the eventual purpose of 
marriage to a son. Inasmuch as the girl is 
called “daughter” and all other kin terms 
are aligned, and she is cut off from her 
natal home, the socialization process ap- 
proximates that for a real daughter. The 
main difference is that the adopted daugh- 
ter usually is treated harshly. However, the 
relations between adopted daughter and her 
future husband are very much those of sib- 
lings. Along with any other children, they 
play, sleep, and bathe together, and it is 
only in adolescence that they become shy 
about their future status. But given the 
present definition of incest—prohibition of 
emotional alliances of ingroup members— 
how can this custom be reconciled with the 
fact of family solidarity? 

It is first necessary to contrast this adop- 
tion-matriage form with another Taiwanese 
pattern, the higher-prestige “grand” form 
of patrilocal marriage that involves a bride 
price, dowry, and a lavish wedding. The 
adoption type is simpler and much less cost- 
ly. Although both involve selection of a 
wife by the family head—usually a grand- 
parent—the prospective partners of the 
adoption form are, of course, well ac- 
quainted at the time of the marriage. It 
should be noted, however, that the adop- 
tion form is still patrilocal in an area where 
matrilocal arrangements are sometimes 
made. 

Wolf’s report focuses on the differential 
consequences these two types of marriage 
have for the degree of attraction-aversion 
of the marriage partners, but his index of 
conjugal relations will also serve to refine 
the typology of family structure. His re- 


2 Op. cit. 
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markable information on adultery and con- 
tact with prostitutes indicates that the 
adoption form probably involved little af- 
fection between the spouses. He also men- 
tions another related indicator: the amount 
of overt hostility between the groom’s 
mother and her daughter-in-law. Table 1 
organizes his basic facts. 

The ratings given in Table 1 must be 
taken as modes, but Wolf’s data were quan- 
tified and show definite trends as labeled. 
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daughter. The latter point is supported by 


the differential treatment of real versus — 


adopted daughters, a mechanism that re- 
minded all of the latter’s previous outgroup 


status. Also, the adoption-marriage form > 


did not in fact lead to an emotional alliance. 
The meaning of the marriage bond was es- 
sentially different from that in Western 
society; it did not involve the kind of emo- 
tionally focused subgroup that would dis- 
rupt the larger family group. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GRAND AND ADOPTION FORMS OF PATRILOCAL 
MARRIAGES IN A TAIWANESE VILLAGE AT TWO POINTS IN TIME 


Type and Era 


I. Pre-1910 grand 
Positive affect (infrequent 


adultery or contact with 


prostitutes) 
II. T adoption 


did take place, but fre- 


quent contacts with pros- 


titutes) 
III. Post-1910 grand 


ON cess sedan ? 
IV. Post-1910 adoption 
OU EEE E Daughter-in-law separation 


(few projected marriages 
occurred and aversion ex- 


pressed openly) 


A recent pattern might have been added 
showing a trend toward free choice of 
spouses by the young people themselves 
and the extinction of the adoption-marriage 
form. 

Now we return to the basic question: 
How can the solidarity hypothesis interpret 
Wolf’s facts, in particular the existence of 
the pre-1910 adoption form of marriage 
(Type II) that seems to involve incest 
within a viable and, therefore, solidary 
family structure? Moreover, how can the 
other shifts noted in Table 1 be explained? 

The answer must be that Type II fami- 
lies were less solidary than Type I (grand 
form) and that the adoption-marriage form 
did not completely assimilate the adopted 


Strength of Conjugal Bond 


Affective neutrality, but ac- 
commodation (marriages 


Relationship of Mother-in-law and | Decision-making 


Daughter-in-law Generation 

Hostility, but eventual con- Grandparents 
formity 

Relative harmony (hostility Grandparents 
directed against natal fam- 
ily) 

Mate te Cikasehg sae E EA NT Parents 

Open hostility (resistance to | Parents 


proposed union) 


The assessment of differential solidarity 
is more difficult. The Type I families were 
wealthier, as indicated by ownership of 
land and a large house. Insofar as these 
factors imply a corporate organization, we 
may infer high solidarity. A further fact is 


that Type I families linked by marriage ` 


tended to be of equally high status. Thus, 
the daughter-in-law came with the backing 
of a solidary family and an upbringing that 
taught her to stand up for her rights. Such 
a spirited daughter-in-law is an asset, and 
yet the groom’s father cannot let the couple 
become so independent that the co-ordina- 
tion of the larger family unit is disrupted. 
The conjugal unit must be kept in check, 
and this task devolves on the mother-in- 
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law, generating conflict between her and 
the daughter-in-law. It is probable that the 
temporary release from the restraints of 
their respective corporate families fosters 
a strong conjugal bond, but as the bride’s 
réference group changes to that of her hus- 
band, and social control is imposed, their 
relationship becomes more neutral. 

How then do the Type IT families com- 
pare with the highly solidary Type I units? 


The fact that these families are also agri-: 


cultural and tend to be ruled by the grand- 
parents indicates that they are relatively 
solidary and are thus interested in strength- 
ening the organization by holding the sons 
on the farm and adding to the corps of 
female workers. However, the solidarity 
hypothesis would expect the Type II fam- 
ilies to have smaller landholdings, smaller 
families, and more members in non-agri- 
cultural jobs. They may also have fewer 
members of the grandparents generation 
and less continuity as a family. Their 
households will be less ceremonially ori- 
ented. Thus, family organization is less ca- 
pable of assimilating a real outsider. There- 
fore, the medium-solidary Type II fam- 
ilies adopt a daughter whom they socialize 
as a quasi-member of the family group. 
Such identification is reflected in the 


_. daughter’s hostility toward her natal fam- 


ily. Given such common group affiliation, 
the interests of mother and adopted daugh- 
ter are congruent, and their relationship 
is relatively harmonious. But this same 
identification works against any strong af- 
fect between the adopted daughter and her 
husband. Were it not for her incomplete 
. identification with her foster family, she 
would not even be able to accommodate 
her husband to the minimal degree re- 
quired for the formal conjugal bond. 

The foregoing interpretation implicitly 
involves a consideration of a third variable 
—-the degree of autonomy of the daughter- 
in-law—in order for the interpretation to 
square with the facts in Table 1. Type I 
families, which are presumed to have high 
solidarity, should not permit the conjugal 
bonds with affect that they in fact do. 
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Similarly, the Type II families would or- 
dinarily permit such conjugal bonds. But 
this reversal is accounted for if one as- 
sumes that high-solidary families tend to 
take in daughters-in-law that are relative- 
ly more autonomous. Such families do not 
bother with emotionally flat girls. Thus, 
despite the high solidarity,.the conjugal 
bonds show some ‘affect. Conversely, an 
autonomous daughter-in-law would dis- 
rupt the Type IT families, so they tend to 
take the colorless girls. If, in addition, the 
girl is adopted, and her autonomy thereby 
reduced, the resulting conjugal bond is 
even less likely to show any affect. 

Applying the interpretation to the later 
changes in the family is easier because the 
solidarity level is clearer. By 1930, new 
occupations developed in the area, making 
it possible for the sons to leave, The con- 
ditions for high solidarity in a large farm 
family are no longer present, and the 
change shows up in the decline of the 
authority of the grandparents, Although 
girls are still adopted, marriages do not 
eventuate. Moreover, the adopted daughter 
in the Type IV families is more independ- 
ent generally and is more likely to be open- 
ly hostile toward her foster parents. The 
level of solidarity is still such that adopt- 
ing a daughter in the hope of insuring a 
son’s allegiance to the family line is a 
reasonable course, but it is not high enough 
to control the behavior of the prospective 
couple some fifteen years later. The de- 
clining solidarity of the family of orien- 
tation allows each person to develop his 
own autonomy so that he is not content 
to mute his feelings in a conjugal relation- 
ship that is dominated by corporate fam- 
ily interests. 

Although the information is not given, 
it is probable that the post-1910 grand 
form of marriage reflects a third level of 
family solidarity. The parents still choose 
a son’s bride, and farming still dominates 
the life of most of these families, ‘The sol- 
idarity hypothesis would predict affectively 
neutral conjugal ties with occasional aver- 
sion leading to divorce and less hostility 
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between the bride and her mother-in-law. 

By 1945 or so, a shift in the unit of 
analysis, from a three-generation to a two- 
generation organization is apparent. The 
preconditions of high family solidarity ob- 
tain only infrequently, favoring instead the 
more open and less solidary nuclear fam- 
ilies, but the shift in level of organization 
effectively bars the development of the 
heavily institutionalized corporate farm 
family. 

The third body of case material perti- 
nent to the assessment of the solidarity hy- 
pothesis consists of those “exceptions” to 
the “universal” incest prohibition, namely, 
the incestuous marriages of the Inca, 
Egyptian, and Hawaiian aristrocracy. Ac- 
tually, as Middleton”? indicates and as 
the solidarity hypothesis suggests, inces- 
tuous marriages may be much more fre- 
quent than we suppose. There must be 
many communities with such a low level 
of solidarity that the incestuous unions 
that occur cannot be effectively sanctioned. 
The modern tendency is to find such offend- 
ers psychopathological, but one wonders 
whether that label is an adequate substi- 
tute for the lack of even minimal social 
participation in community and in kinship 
relations. 

Although the solidarity hypothesis would 
predict more frequent incestuous unions in 
the lower classes, due to greater probabil- 
ity of finding families with extremely low 
solidarity, even the few cases of aristo- 
cratic incestuous marriages repay analysis. 
Actually, the case material is so scanty 
and recondite that a detailed analysis must 
be left to specialists. What is offered below 
is essentially a sketch of the empirical situ- 
ation required by the solidarity hypoth- 
esis. 

It must have been that these aristo- 
cratic families, as family units, lacked sol- 
idarity. Given the importance of each 
member—even the children—and the fact 
that physical facilities and personne] for 
living as separate entities were readily 
available, it follows that the emotional 


= Op. cit. 
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aversions that reflect common membership 
in a family group would not obtain. If for 
instance, a mother reared her daughter in 
virtual isolation from the father, and as- 
suming that the mother’s influence was 
strong enough to exclude that of the father, 
the result is essentially two separate fam- 
ilies. Chapple and Coon proposed such an 
interpretation almost twenty-five years 
ago: “In these cases the royal families 
have already established relations with 
Other families and other institutions of 
such a character that the members of the 
royal families habitually originate to every- 
one else, and respond in set events to no 
one. For this reason the parental set has 
broken down within their families, and 
it creates less disturbance of equilibrium 
if they marry sisters or daughters than if 
they marry outsiders.’’8 

This explanation contradicts that offered 
by Middleton in his summary of the facts 
of Egyptian royal marriages. Echoing pre- 
vious writers, he suggests that brother- 
sister and father-daughter marriage served 
to keep the inheritance intact. It is difficult 
to credit this concern with inheritance, 
given the other indicators of disunity. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see how this 
explanation would account for the many 
incestuous marriages among commoners— 
presumably with less wealth——that Middle- 
ton?# pointedly cites. 

What is most problematical about T 
royal marriages is not that they violated 
incest taboos present in other sectors of 
the society, but why they apparently did 
it so frequently and over centuries. What 
is suggested is a very narrow field of po- 
tential spouses. Very likely they gave the 
usual rationalization of keeping the blood- 
line pure, but that is not an explanation. 
The solidarity hypothesis suggests that 
each individual was a solidary and there- 
fore “exogamous” unit. Then, applying the 
hypothesis that requires a concomitant 


%2 Eliot D. Chapple and Carleton Coon, Principles 
of Anthropology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953), p. 302. 


* Op. cit., p. 610. 
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elaboration of endogamy, which in the ex- 
treme case defines almost everyone as un- 
acceptable, it is apparent these kings will 
be positively oriented to their mothers, 
sisters, and daughters as marriage partners. 

Still another implication is that these 
solidary royal individuals would probably 
not choose spouses from their many fe- 
male retainers, because these are exten- 
sions of the royal person. It is these unions 
that are incestuous! 


OUTLINE OF A CROSS-CULTURAL TEST 


Case material such as that reviewed 
above is valuable more for the way it il- 
luminates the hypothesis than as an em- 
pirical challenge. The facts of case studies 
are often ambiguous, and even if they are 
clear, the predicted effect may be obscured 
by uncontrolled variables. Consequently, 
cross-cultural tests provide a somewhat 
stronger basis for rejecting a hypothesis if 
that is to be its fate. The correlational 
study sketched below concentrates on the 
central proposition—the identity of soli- 
darity and dramatization of incest taboos 
— even though the test of the other related 
propositions, such as the relationship of 
exogamy to endogamy, are the same in 
principle. 

Given the near impossibility of drawing 
random samples of primitive groups, it is 
better to concentrate on having enough 
cases for intensive analysis. More problem- 
atical is the specific unit of analysis with- 
in the chosen culture. Sometimes incest 
taboos pertain to the nuclear family only; 
at other times they apply to a subcommu- 
nity such as a barrio or clan. Actually, the 
size of the unit may be one measure of the 
elaboration of incest taboos, so that if the 
rule applies to a subcommunity, it holds 
for all smaller units within it. Another 
measure of pervasiveness is the degree of 
consanguineal relationship (primary, sec- 
ondary, etc.) covered by the prohibitions. 
Murdock has proposed a typology? that 
takes into account the differences found in 
bilateral and unilateral descent groups, and 


2% Murdock, op. cit., p. 316. 
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his format might well serve as a starting 
point. It may be, however, that after a 
rough demarcation, the question of the 
precise unit of analysis can be sidestepped. 
Boundaries are often unclear or poorly re- 
ported, and careful measurement of the 
two variables may automatically take the 
unit into ‘account. 

_The degree of dramatization of the in- 
cest rule may be measured by contriving 
an index or a scale from specific items like 
the following: presence of folk beliefs 
about the purity of the bloodline; pat- 
terned social distance between siblings and/ 
or cousins of opposite sex; the term for 
“sister” is extended; the term for “mother” 
is extended; presence of a myth in which 
incestuous relations are prominent (ie., 
implying that the act is conceivable only 
among supernaturals); death penalty for 
incest. Doubtless other items will turn up 
as the material is intensively scrutinized. 

The measurement of solidarity might be- 
gin with an analysis of specifically male 
solidarity in terms of items such as: pres- 
ence of an éxclusively male-organized ac- 
tivity in which all adult males are expected 
to participate; a religious interpretation 
is given the activity; there is a structure 
of formal offices; young men are trained 
for war. Although there may be more to 
solidarity than the organization of the 
males, such activity is usually strong in 
cases of high solidarity. Also, this ap- 
proach bypasses the many differences 
brought on by bilateral and unilateral de- 
scent groups, although, as has been im- 
plied, these categories in themselves index 
low and high solidarity. 

Another approach to solidarity involves 
accepting as indexes the Guttman scales 
of initiation dramatization,?® parenthood," 
or of menstrual taboos,” which are well 
worked out and relatively easy to code 
from ethnographies. Although this ap- 


* Young, op. cit., 1965, p. 15. 
= Ibid., p. 113. 


2 Frank W. Young and Albert A. Bacdayan, 
“Menstrual Taboos and Social Rigidity,” Etknol- 
ogy, IV (April, 1965), 225-40. 
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proach is indirect and introduces the risks 
that these scales are not adequate indica- 
tors of solidarity, it does bypass the unit 
of analysis problem, 

The ultimate result of this empirical 
study, if the hypothesis is correct, would be 
the demonstration of an identity of all the 
separate measures. If it could be shown, 
for instance, that the scale of solidarity, 
elaboration of dramatization, incest, ini- 
tiation ceremonies, etc., all interdigitate to 
form one general scale, the hypothesis 
would be nicely supported. More realisti- 
cally, given the great deal of random error 
inherent in cross-cultural studies, high inter- 
correlation is to be expected. 
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Of course, the hypothesis can be tested 
within cultures if one finds or generates 
solidary groups. Religious sects, Peace 
Corps training camps, field hospitals, chil- 
dren’s camps, and even nuclear families— 
if the measures are sensitive enough— 
might provide conditions for a test of 
whether aversion develops between the 
sexes. If solidarity is high enough, stereo- 
typed condemnations of emotional attach- 
ments may be phrased and maintained. 
Such publicly approved criticism is, after 
all, the essence of the empirical manifesta- 
tion of incest taboos. 
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Changes in social stratification underlie the decline in social-class-conflict politics in Western indus- 
trialized nations. Comparative analysis of the sources of social cleavage and party affiliation is explored 
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Party affiliation is most related to social class in Great Britain, next in West Germany, and least in 
the United States; in each nation different social-structural variables operated as the secondary basis of 


cleavages in party affiliation. 


Empirical research on the political so- 
ciology of the multiparty nations of west- 
ern Europe has been pursued with great 
vigor and a sense of historical perspective 
in part because some of the major propo- 
sitions of the leading theorists could be ex- 
plored by means of a growing body of 
sample-survey data. One dominant theme 
has been to marshal evidence describing 
the decline of a clear-cut and sharply dif- 
ferentiated social-class basis of party af- 
filiation, that is, the modulation of “class 
conflict” politics. With the emergence of 
advanced industrialism, the social basis 
of mass political behavior becomes more 
complex and more heterogeneous.” In this 
view, correspondingly, the content of poli- 
tics has been transformed from an ideo- 
logically defined and diffuse struggle to a 
set of demands for concrete bargaining. 


1 This paper is the outgrowth of our collabora- 
tive efforts with Klaus Liepelt of the Institut fiir 
Angewandte Sozialwissenschaft, Bad Godesberg, 
West Germany. We wish to acknowledge the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago; the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan; and Research Services, Ltd., London, 
for access to their national sample data. The Insti- 
tut fiir angewandte Sozialwissenschaft undertook 
the computational work. 


Granting this political change in selected 
industrialized societies, the actual extent 
and process of the transformation remains 
to be determined, especially in terms of 
cross-national comparisons. 


ALTERNATIVE MODELS 


Two different models are central for 
dealing with these issues. The most widely 
publicized approach for analyzing the de- 
cline of class-conflict politics in western 
Europe (and its relative absence in the 
United States) is the notion of “middle 
majority” politics. Fundamentally, this ori- 
entation gives priority to changes in social 
stratification derived from economic growth 
and accordingly places lesser importance 
on the independent and autonomous roles 
of political institutions. Central importance 
is placed on economic growth and eco- 
nomic affluence, although the complexities 


*See especially the work of the Committee on 
Political Sociology of the International Sociological 
Association. Stein Rokkan, “International Co- 
operation in Political Sociology: Current Efforts 
and Future Possibilities,” in Erik Allardt and Yrijo 
Littunen (eds.), Cleavages, Ideologies and Party 
Systems (Transactions of the Westermarck So- 
ciety, Vol. X), pp. 5-18. 
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of political change are acknowledged. 
Particularly, changes in economic levels— 
that is, the rising standard of living— 
produce greater equality in the social struc- 
ture, which in turn produces changes in 
political demands and a broadening of po- 
litical citizenship. Socioeconomic position, 
and, more concretely, occupation, is taken 
as the crucial measure of social stratifica- 
tion. The social structure of a middle-ma- 
jority society is seen as one in which the 
number of persons in the upper working 
class and the lower middle class exceed 
those in the end groups, the upper middle 
class and the lower working class. It is a 
society in which the line between working 
and middle class is not very distinct, and 
there is a fusion into the life style of the 
middle stratum. 

In this approach, the social groups who 
still accept ideological or class-conflict po- 
litics are holdouts or residues, and the fu- 
ture decline of their political impact is 
explicitly asserted as the future growth of 
class-conflict politics once was. Thus, 
Lipset writes, “In the long run, however, 
the remaining bases of ideologically in- 
trinsic politics will continue to decline due 
to the contradictions between reality and 
their definition of the situation, and be- 
cause of the irrelevance of their call to 
action in terms of a situation which will 
no longer exist.”* The politics of the “mid- 
dle majority” implies, of course, not the 
end of party divisions, but a narrowing 
of party differences and a transformation 
in the political consequences of these di- 
visions. 

The alternative model is that of “con- 
sensus and cleavage.”® Politics and politi- 
cal behavior are still seen as derived from 
the conflicts of social strata, but political 
affiliations are more than a by-product of 


2S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure 
and Contemporary European Politics,” Daedalus, 
XCIII (Winter, 1964), 271-303. 


‘Tbid., pp. 295-96. See also Robert E. Lane, 
“The Politics of Consensus in an Age of Affluence,” 
American Political Science Review, LIX, No. 4 
(December, 1965), 874-95. 
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social stratification. Political institutions 
and political leadership are more autono- 
mous elements in the process of change. 
The social-stratification system is itself 
molded by political decisions and the ac- 
tion of political parties. 

The “consensus and cleavage” approach 
postulates a more complicated pattern of 
social stratification, in which political con- 
flict is manifested by new and more differ- 
entiated social groupings which reflect eco- 
nomic, professional, and bureaucratic in- 
terests. Likewise, religious, ethnic, and 
linguistic differences can persist or emerge. 
as bases of political cleavage which in- 
clude ideological elements. Advanced in- 
dustrialization produces a changing strati- 
fication system which alters older forms 
of political conflict and provides the basis 
for newer forms. These new conflicts are 
more delimited in scope, but they have 
deep consequences on collective problem- 
solving, and they may be so aggregated as 
to produce pervasive strains. Because there 
are built-in limitations in the trend to- 
ward greater social equality, in this view 
what is crucial is not only the persistence 
of the social-structural basis of cleavages 
but also the capacity of the political insti- 
tutions to adjust and to create the condi- 
tions for political consensus. 

Moreover, in contrast to the middle- 
majority model the emphasis on strain 
places greater importance on the interna- 
tional context and on the impact of foreign 
affairs. For Western Europe, bargaining 
politics is an expression not only of changes 
in internal social structure but of the re- 
cent history of adjustment, after intense 
struggle, with the Soviet Union. The emerg- 
ing phase of international relations is al- 
ready producing new bases of internal 
cleavage in Western Europe, both as na- 
tionalistic orientations become more domi- 
nant and as neutralist sentiments protrude 


ë Morris Janowitz, “Political Sociology,” in In- 
ternational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York: Macmillan Co., in press); William 
Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (New 
York: Free Press, 1959). 
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into domestical political debate. Thus, the 
“consensus and cleavage” model is not 
limited to an extrapolation of the elements 
of the recent past that have produced an 
Increase in political bargaining. Instead it 
seeks to identify those changes in social 
structure, in political institutions, and in 
the international context that have the pos- 
sibility of introducing new rigidities and 
new conflicts into the language of politics. 

The difference between the middle-major- 
ity and the consensus-and-cleavage po- 
sitions can be briefly summarized along 
one crucial dimension of political change 
in an advanced industrial society. The 
middle-majority outlook assumes that the 
social sources of rigid ideological orienta- 
tion or of political extremism are residues 
or holdouts which, with additional econom- 
ic expansion, will be incorporated into the 
political structure. The consensus-and- 
cleavage approach sees the sources of rigid 
ideological orientation and political ex- 
tremism as also being the products of so- 
cial change and political leadership. It is 
therefore oriented toward the detection 
of new sources of resistance to political 
integration. 

These two approaches of political soci- 
ology do not exhaust the debate, although 
they encompass the basic issues investi- 
gated by those who make use of sample 
surveys. Traditional conceptions of social- 
class conflict, adapted to deal with new 
issues, still have currency in polemical po- 
litical writing that makes use of socio- 
logical categories.* One derivative of these 
traditional class-conflict notions is appli- 
cable to sample-survey data. The argu- 
ment runs that increased skill and tech- 
nique in mass manipulation make it pos- 
sible for the economic elites to pervert and 
inhibit the political expression of social- 
class interests. The processes of mass com- 
munications, which are particularly over- 
looked by the middle-majority model, need 
not be tied to social-class-conflict catego- 

€ See George Lichtheim, “Class and Hierarchy: 


A Critique of Marx?”, European Journal of So- 
ciology, V, No. 1 (1964), 101-11. 
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ries. These issues are still worthy of the 
most careful investigation, although con- 
temporary survey data do not necessarily 
assist in the pursuit of this goal.? Obvious- 
ly, our approach included traditional social- 
class-conflict variables, and it emerged that 
these variables were as relevant as any 
particular and delimited source of cleavage, 
although they hardly supplied the basis for 
an over-all interpretation of the processes 
of political change in industrialized socie- 
ties, 
SAMPLE-SURVEY DATA 


Sample-survey data supplies a basis for 
exploring these models. But the investi- 
gator who seeks to make use of national 
sample surveys for the purposes of cross- 
national comparisons faces a pervasive 
dilemma. On the one hand he has the op- 
tion of utilizing for secondary analysis a 
body of disparate and unco-ordinated sur- 
veys which have at least the advantage 
that they were designed to take into ac- 
count the historical and institutional set- 
ting of each specific country. However, 
this approach presents extensive problems 
because of the lack of comparability in the 
measurement of key variables. More seri- 
ous limitations operate to the extent that 
available surveys do not necessarily con- 
tain adequate coverage of similar or the- 
oretically related topics so that systematic 
comparisons are difficult to make. The re- 
sult is that the existing literature contains 
many insightful propositions but analysis 
is often discursive and incomplete. 

On the other hand, individual investi- 
gators have sought to be both comparable 
and systematic by organizing a single uni- 
fied research design and applying it to a 
number of nations. Such a strategy runs 
the risk of being criticized as “intellectual 
imperialism,” namely, projecting the po- 
litical assumptions and definitions of one 


*See Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, 
Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent; An 
Interpretation of the 1952 Election (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1965), for an effort to probe 
these issues, 
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nation onto another, In this approach there 
is a danger of searching for uniform var- 
iables and failing to develop a survey in- 
strument appropriate for the historical and 
institutional setting of each country. 

This paper is a report of an effort to 
make national sample-survey materials 
more relevant for cross-national analysis 
and to reduce the dilemmas of working 
in this field. The approach was applied to 
existing bodies of data, but it could equal- 
ly be used in planning and developing new 
research efforts. We were not interested 
primarily in studying the same variables 
in each country but in analyzing variables 
that had comparable meaning and signif- 
icance in each country. First, this meant 
it was necessary to state the particular 
problematic issue of comparative politics 
under study in general terms. We were con- 
cerned with the consequences of different 
patterns of social stratification on party 
affiliation. Second, this meant developing 
operational measures that reflected the 
national social structure and its sociopolit- 
ical balance but organizing the data in such 
a fashion as to permit the maximum com- 
parability. 

National sample surveys are particularly 
well suited for cross-national research on 
the social-stratification bases of party af- 
filiation and political partisanship. Sam- 
pling procedures in the United States and 
in western European countries are based 
on national parameters and therefore pro- 
duce data about the nation-state as a whole, 
at the expense of understanding regional 
and metropolitan differences. But our 
comparisons are precisely at the national 
level. 

This type of comparative analysis should 
include the widest possible range of multi- 
party states with similar levels of economic 
development. However, we chose Great 
Britain,’ West Germany, and the United 
States because the stability of their post- 
war competitive party systems has been 
similar enough to permit useful paired 
comparison, and our analysis relies heavi- 
ly on paired comparisons. The degree of 
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precision in the sample surveys of these 
countries is great enough to record the 
relatively small differences that character- 
ize both political change within a nation 
and numerous types of cross-national dif- 
ferences. 

Nevertheless, notions such as middle- 
majority politics or the politics of consen- 
sus and cleavage present complex problems 
when applied to a specific body of survey 
data. The variables derived from these 
frameworks are not readily operationalized 
and measured. Despite our efforts at ex- 
plicit definitions, they are overlaid with 
implicit and -subtle political and ideologi- 
cal preferences. Which of the three nations 
most closely approximates the model of 
middle-majority politics? Of all the pos- 
sible measures of social cleavage, which 
are most politically relevant for each of 
these three countries? Such questions we 
shall postpone until we examine the data 
on the association between social-class po- 
sition and party affiliation. However, it 
should be pointed out that our preference 
was for the “consensus and cleavage” mod- 
e] both on the basis of theoretical consider- 
ations and existing data. The results of 
this empirical investigation served only to 
strengthen our assumption. 

Comparison of these nations involved 
three paired comparisons, In particular, we 
believed that Great Britain would reveal a 
much higher level of partisan polarization 
on the basis of socioeconomic stratification 
than the United States.8 Existing studies 


*Philip E. Converse defines status polarization 
as “the strength of the relationship between status 
and relevant politico-economic variables” (see 
“The Shifting Role of Class in Political Attitudes 
and Behavior,” in Eleanor Maccoby, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley [eds.], Readings 
in Social Psychology [New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1958], p. 394. Robert R. Alford, in Party 
and Society (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), p. 
102, assigns Great Britain a mean index of class 
voting of 40. The magnitude of the same statistic 
for the United States was 16. For further informa- 
tion on class and partisanship in England see 
J. Blondel, Voters, Parties, and Leaders: The So- 
cial Fabric of British Politics (Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1963), p. 91, and Richard Rose, 
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indicated this pattern. It seemed reasonable 
to assume that the Germans would be more 
polarized than the United States and less 
polarized than Great Britain. Moreover, in 
placing Germany between Great Britain 
and the United States, it would be impor- 
tant to know whether Germany was mark- 
edly closer to Great Britain or closer to the 
pattern in the United States. Yet, as we 
shall argue, each of these assertions about 
the relative degree of socioeconomic strati- 
fication of party affiliation, if correct, could 
best be explained and amplified by the con- 
sensus-and-cleavage model. 

National surveys of political opinion are 
typically based on rather small probability 
samples, which produce relevant data on 
the over-all distribution of voting behavior, 
party affiliations, and attitudes but are lim- 
ited for purposes of detailed analysis. ‘This 
paper is based on the accumulation of simi- 
lar-type national surveys in each of the 
three countries. For Germany, the 12,676 
cases used were collected by the Institut 
für angewandte Sozialwissenschaft during a 
one-year period in 1963-64 and involved 
seven surveys. For Great Britain, the data 
were based on 5,628 interviews carried out 
by Research Services, Ltd., by means of 
four national surveys during the period be- 
fore the general election of 1964. In the 
case of the United States, there were 11,146 
cases based on eight national surveys com- 
pleted during the period of 1961 and 1964, 
two by the National Opinion Research 
Center. 

The cumulation of cases from a series of 
national samples is justified on the basis of 


- two assumptions. First, previous research 


has indicated that political partisanship 
and its correlates are relatively persistent 
and stable. Therefore, we assumed that the 
summation of data collected over a short 
period of time would not distort the find- 


Politics in England (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1964), p. 73. See also J. Bonham, The Middle 
Class Vote (London: Faber & Faber, 1954), and 
Mark Abrams and Richard Rose, Must Labour 
Lose? (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1960). 
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ings encountered.® Second, there is the ques- 
tion of sampling points, and again it was 
assumed that, if the probability bases of 
the samples were similar, it would be pos- 
sible to cumulate independent national sam- 
ples without introducing significant distor- 
tion for our purposes. 


SOCIOECONOMIC STRATIFICATION AND 
PARTY AFFILIATION 


The first step in our analysis was to de- 
termine the degree of polarization of party 
affiliation in the three nations. In order to 
measure on a comparable basis the relation 
between socioeconomic position and party 
affiliation, it was necessary to (a) have a 
general conceptualization of class structure 
that would be applicable to all three coun- 
tries and (b) to construct operational meas- 
ures that would accurately reflect each na- 
tional setting. This task is greatly simplified 
by the overriding limitation of national 
probability surveys, which do not collect 
relevant data on the “upper” or very top 
social stratum. The actual size of this group 
is so limited that the procedures of sample 
surveying do not produce analyzable num- 
bers, and thereby one of the most difficult 
sociological questions in social stratification 
is avoided by simple exclusion. 

Both the middle-majority model and the 
consensus-and-cleavage approach empha- 
size the growing differentiation of the oc- 
cupational structure. A large and refined 
number of occupational categories are re- 


°? A computer simulation of the 1960 presidential 
election using poll data collected in the course of 
an entire decade has claimed, “The benefits of large 
numbers and broadly based coverage proved to be 
greater than the benefits of timeliness” (Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, Robert P. Abelson, and Samuel L. Pop- 
kin, Candidates, Issues, and Strategies [Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1964], pp. 65-67). However, 
the purposes of the analysis and the variables em- 
ployed must be kept in mind, and there are ob- 
vious limits to the time span that can be involved. 
The Research Services, Ltd., surveys were studies 
J. 4104, J. 4285, J. 4380, and J. 4475; the National 
Opinion Research Center studies were S. 110 and 
S. 640, and those conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center were numbers 706, 714, 720, 734, and 
736. 
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quired to describe the skill structure of an 
industrialized society. Despite the fact that 
we have used the largest sized samples to 
be assembled for comparative political anal- 
ysis, our categories of analysis remain lim- 
ited and reflect present practices in nation- 
al-survey work. These data were classified 
by the overriding distinction between blue 
collar (working class) and white collar 
(middle class). Further differentiation 
within each of these groupings was both 
essential and possible. Much comparative 
research into social mobility has been con- 
ducted on the basis of movement from blue- 
to white-collar positions and vice versa, but 
the results are indeed oversimplified, and 
current methodology of the national sample 
survey at least permits a four-group strati- 
fication pattern. 

We believed that differentiation within 
both the working class and the middle class 
should reflect “style of life,” and this could 
be measured by education level or income 
or a combination of both. More subtle cate- 
gorization by content of education, work 
setting, life cycle, etc., was not possible. 
However, education and income are highly 
intercorrelated, and in fact it makes little 
or no difference which of these criteria are 
used as the basis for separating the middle- 
class group into upper-middle and lower- 
middle strata or for making the equivalent 
distinction in the working-class group. 

The relevant issue is to locate the appro- 
priate cutting points for each specific coun- 
try which would still produce the most 
comparable or equivalent patterns of socio- 
economic stratification. For West Germany, 
a monthly income of DM. 1,000 or more 
separated the upper middle class from the 
lower middle class, while a monthly income 
of DM. 600 was the dividing line for the 
upper working class from the lower work- 
ing class. On an equivalent basis, for the 
United States an annual income of $10,000 
was used to divide the upper middle class 
from the lower-middle-class group, and for 
the working class a $5,000 or more annual 
income was used to differentiate between 
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upper and lower strata. The data in Great 
Britain were collected on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis, namely, by social-strata grades 
as judged by the interviewer. These cate- 
gories were directly translated into the, 
four-strata hierarchy. 

The diffuse term “party affiliation” sup- 
plied an appropriate measure for cross-na- 
tional analysis. Differences as to how the 
electoral systems operate to create a na- 
tional “regime” cannot, of course, be over- 
looked. In Germany, the national electoral 
decision is between parties directly. The 
national candidates are not on the ballot, 
and the voter selects a district candidate. 
In Great Britain the voter makes a similar 
decision, but the candidate is more of a 
district representative of the national party 
leadership. In the United States, the citizen 
decides between national candidates. 

However, party affiliation has a relative- 
ly standard meaning in all three nations 
because the parties are mass parties and 
are seeking to develop the broadest politi- 
cal allegiance. Party affiliation refers to the 
diffuse commitment to one or another of 
the political parties. It is the base from 
which political parties mobilize electoral 
support. It is a measure that varies slowly, 
and it persists between elections when these 
Surveys were conducted. 

“Party affiliation” was, in effect, opera- 
tionalized with slight differences in each 
country in order to reflect national mean- 
ings. For the United States, because na- 
tional elections are held at regular inter- 
vals, respondents were asked, “Generally 
speaking, do you usually think of yourself 
as a Republican, a Democrat, an Independ-. 
ent, or what?” Because of the high cultural 
value in answering “Independent,” those 
who gave this response were probed for 
their leanings. The category “Independent” 
was reserved for persons who did not lean 
to either the Republican or the Democratic 
party. 

For Great Britain, because elections are 
not periodic, the measure of party affilia- 
tion was based first on the question of party 
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voting intention in the event an election 
were to be held. The relatively large num- 
ber of undecided were probed as to their 
party leanings. In Germany, the respondent 
was asked to express his preference among 
‘the various political parties.1° (See Table 1 
for the distribution of reported party affili- 
ation in Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States. ) 

In developing these measures a research 
strategy was employed that is at variance 
with the contemporary data bank and re- 
trieval systems. The current emphasis in 
the reanalysis of survey data is to store 
data in electronic data-processing systems 
and to develop common categories for re- 
trieval. This approach has the advantage 
of speeding the process of data-handling 
but removes the analyst further and fur- 
ther from direct contact with and under- 
standing of his data. A general set of cate- 
gories is developed which is designed to be 
relevant for all types of analysis. Because 
of the widely different systems of collec- 
tion and coding, risks in excessive and rigid 
standardization are likely. 

Instead, these data were handled by a 
confrontation approach in which proce- 
dures for comparison were developed for 
each research problem. The original data 
from all of the studies of the three nations 
were collected at the Institut fiir ange- 
wandte Sozialwissenschaft. In terms of the 
specific hypothesis to be tested, rubrics 
that were functionally equivalent but re- 
flected relevant national differences were 
created. The data were then recoded for 
each country. 

The data presented in Table 2 reveal 
that party affiliation is the most highly as- 
sociated with socioeconomic status in Great 
Britain, less so in West Germany and least 
in the United States. The measure of as- 
sociation employed was that of Cramér’s V, 
which was calculated in each country for 


1 “Num einmal ganz allgemein: Welche der po- 
litischen Parteien gefallt Ihnen zur Zeit am besten? 
(Soweit man das sagen kann). (Welche ist denn 
gerade noch der beste?)” 
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those persons on whom there was adequate 
data to locate their positions in this schema 
of social stratification. The resulting sta- 
tistics were: for America, V = .171; for 
Germany, V = .246; and for England, V = 
.372. As mentioned above, an alternative 
definition of socioeconomic position (Ta- 
ble 3) based on a more refined eight-strata 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTY AFFILIATION (BASED 
ON CUMULATED NATIONAL SURVEYS) 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Ta 
Germany: 
Social Democrat......... 4,393 34.6 
Christian Democrat...... 5,135 40.5 
Other. ceexdacceha cess eos 908 7.2 
De NAS icwctan reed 2,240 17.7 
Tol rores oten 12,676 109.0 
Great Britain: 
Labor osese orai 2,030 36.1 
Conservative............ 1,775 31.5 
ORer es E E 433 7.7 
DESNA oe ora sean 1,390 24.7 
LOA she TE 5,628 100.0 
United States: 
Democratic.............. 6,080 54.6 
Republican.............. 3,416 30.6 
Neither] soc:icese ee ake ees 1,650 14.8 
Totli 400565 4:c/ ia oes 11,146 100.0 


* D, K. = don’t know; N.A. = no answer. 


+ The category “Neither” for the United States was com- 
posed of Bppronicately equal parts of declared independent and 
D.K. or N.A. responses. 


schema (four categories of occupation, each 
divided on the basis of income) produced 
the same relative pattern of polarization of 
party affiliations (the association was found 
to be weakest in the United States, V = 
.162; intermediate for West Germany, V = 
.284; highest for Great Britain, V == .394). 
By ,both schemata of social stratification, 
these differences are large and noteworthy. 
Moreover, it appears that Germany falls 
midway between the United States and 
Great Britain and is not merely a variant 
of the pattern in one or the other nation. 
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These detailed breakdowns reveal in all 
three countries that the “Left’’-oriented 
party failed to increase in concentration 
among the lower-working-class group as 
compared with the upper working class. 
This is not because of defection to a third 
party. It is, rather, the result of an ability 
in all three countries (but particularly in 
Germany) of the “conservative” party to 
penetrate this group and reduce its expect- 
ed losses or the result of the increase in 
non-partisanship in the lower-working-class 


group. 
SOCIAL-SYSTEM CLEAVAGES 


The second step in the analysis involves 
additional dimensions of stratification. The 
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consensus-and-cleavage approach implies 
that beyond social class the other major 
social-system cleavages related to party 
affiliation vary from nation to nation. 
Moreover, the consequences of these cleav- 
ages for political change depend on whether 
they work to reduce or to heighten the 
strains generated by socioeconomic strati- 
fication. For the United States, first, race 
was taken as a dominant source of party 
affiliation and then religious affiliation. For 
Germany, because of the absence of racial 
division, religion supplied a majority di- 
mension, while for Great Britain, in the 
absence of racial or religious divisions, sex 
and age differences were assumed to oper- 
ate as potential bases of political cleav- 


TABLE 2 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND PARTY AFFILIATION: UNITED STATES, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN (BASED ON CUMULATED NATIONAL SURVEYS) 


- Middle Class 


Panty AFFILIATION 


Socrar STATUS 


Working Class 


High Income Low Income High Income Low Income 
N % % N % N % 
United States: 
Democrat..........-06- 518 47 1,436 51 1,416 61 1,242 61 
Republican............. 446 40 1,003 35 554 24 418 20. 
Neithe? oc viseccacunieeaas 147 13 388 14 346 15 363 18 
Total ee eee 1,111 100 2,827 100 2,316 100 2,023 100 
Germany: 
Social Democrat........ 340 25 871 28 1,086 50 1,117 49 
Christian Democrat... .. 677 49 1,485 47 724 33 720 31 
LH EP ay ccs eee raea 185 14 299 9 85 88 4 
A Rea eases a EAA 166 12 493 16 277 13 367 16 
Totalna eetet 1,368 100 3,148 100 2,172 100 2,292 100 
Great Britain: 
6 6 | ce Na 109 ji 229 23 846 45 846 47 
Conservative. .......... 542 56 388 40 45} 24 394 22 
NP E EE 76 8 99 10 140 8 118 6 
DR Nestea cia 237 25 259 27 433 23 461 25 
Toth) s5é.eii ee tetianws st 964 100 975 100 1,870 100 1,819 100 


* D.K. = don’t know; N.A, = no answer. 


TABLE 3 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND PARTY AFFILIATION 
A. UNITED STATES 





Party IDENTIFICATION 





SOCIAL Status Democrat Republican Neither Total 
N % N % N % N % 

Upper middle: 

High income.......... 180 | 44 172 | 42 55 14 407 | 100 

Low income.......... 314 | 46 271 | 39 105 15 691 | 100 
Lower middle: 

High income.......... 338 | 48 274 | 39 92 13 704 | 100 

Low income.......... 1,122 | 53 731 | 34 283 13 | 2,136; 100 
Upper working: 

High income.......... 1,253 | 61 493 | 24 305 15 { 2,051 | 100 

Low income.......... 905 | 62 313 | 21 251 17 | 1,469 | 100 
Lower working: 

High income.......... 163 | 62 61} 23 41 15 265 | 100 

Low income.......... 337 | 61 105 19 111 20 553 | 100 

B. GERMANY 


Christian Demo- 
Social Democrat} crat-Christian Other N.A.* Total 
Social Union 


aaa | HMM | LM a a E 


N % N % N % N % N % 

Upper middle: 

High income.......... 84| 16 282 | 54 104 20 54} 10 524 | 100 

Low income.......... 129 | 23 272} 49 78 14 76; 14 555 | 100 
Lower middle: 

High income.......... 256 | 30 395 | 47 8i 10 112 | 13 844 | 100 

Low income.......... 7142 |] 29 | 1,213) 47 221 8 417 | 16 | 2,593] 100 
Upper working: 

High income.......... 588 | 49 402 | 33 52 4 167 | 14 | 1,209] 100 

Low income.......... 523 | 53 283 | 28 46 5 144 | 14 996 | 100 
Lower working: 

High income.......... 498 | 52 322 | 34 33 3 110 | 11 963 | 100 

Low income.......... 594 | 46 437 | 34 42 3 223} 17 | 1,296; 100 


* N.A. = no answer. 


Conservative Labor Other N.A, Ineligible Total 
N % N % N % N % N VA 
Upper middle........... 542 |} 56 109 | ii 76 8 237 | 25 964 | 100 
Lower middle........... 388 | 40 229 | 23 99 10 259 | 27 975 | 100 
Upper working.......... 451 | 24 846 |; 45 140 § 433 | 23 | 1,870 | 100 
Lower working.......... 394 | 22 846 | 47 118 6 461 | 25 | 1,819 | 100 


* NVA, = no answer, 
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age.1 This is not to be taken as meaning 
that racial issues are absent in British pol- 
itics, as they are significant. Rather, racial 
minorities are so small that in general they 
do not constitute a significant socioeconom- 
ic voting group to which political leaders 
make appeals. In Table 4 the polarization 
of party affiliation by socioeconomic posi- 
tion is presented for each nation holding 
constant the above relevant variable of po- 
litical cleavage. 

These data indicate the different conse- 
quences of social cleavages for party affili- 
ation in each of the nations. Is the socio- 
economic polarization higher or lower 


TABLE 4 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, SOCIAL CLEAVAGE, AND 
PARTY AFFILIATION: UNITED STATES, 
GERMANY, AND ENGLAND 





Total Social 
Sample Cleavage 
} a White V= .149 
United States..| V= .162 Non e niie V= 011 


= Catholic” = V=.297 

Germany...... V= 284 (Non Catholic V= 251 
sie = Males = 412 

Great Britain. .| V= .397 (Females V= 387 


among these social divisions? For the 
United States, the white population reveals 
a pattern of polarization similar to the total 
sample; namely, Democratic affiliation is 
negatively associated with socioeconomic 
position at a level just below that for the 
total sample (Cramér’s V == .149). By con- 
trast, Negro affiliation is markedly unpo- 
larized because it is unrelated to socioeco- 
nomic position. At each level, Negroes hold 
predominantly Democratic affiliation (Cra- 


u Blondel, op. cit., p. 91, and Rose, op. cit., p. 
63, point out that in England women are the po- 
litically handicapped group. Robert McKenzie and 
Alan Silver attribute disproportionate Tory lean- 
ings among English women to a deferential ideol- 
ogy (see “Conservatism, Industrialism and the 
Working Class Tory in England,” Transactions of 
the Fifth World Congress of Sociology, III [1964], 
191—202). 
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mér’s V = .011). In addition, we explored 
the relevance of religion as a secondary 
basis of polarization. The Protestant figure 
is somewhat greater than for the United 
States as a whole (Cramér’s V = .18). The 
difference between Protestants (.18) and 
non-Protestant (.12) is less than the differ- 
ence between Negroes and whites. Thus, 
religion in the United States operates as a 
basis of polarization but not as much as 
race. For Germany, religion operates to 
produce some additional polarization among 
the Catholics (Cramér’s V = .297), while 
among the Protestants socioeconomic po- 
larization of party affiliation is somewhat 
lower (Cramér’s V = .251). In Great 
Britain, sex operates in the same fashion 
but with rather slight magnitude. Males 
are more polarized on the basis of socio- 
economic position in their party affiliation, 
while women are less (Cramér’s V = .412 
for males and .387 for women). This rep- 
resents a greater commitment of women to 
the Conservative party against their socio- 
economic position. Alternatively, in Great 
Britain age serves as another basis of polar- 
ization, since the Conservative party has 
the advantage among old people, both male 
and, especially, female. 

Insofar as party affiliation is an expres- 
sion of social attachment within the con- 
text of economic self-interest, these data 
reveal with some precision the extent to 
which specific additional social variables 
create a base of political cleavage. A simple 
measure is the difference in the scores 
measuring polarization of party affiliation 
within socioeconomic groups; the greater 
the difference, the more the control variable 
operates as a basis of political cleavage. 
Thus the greatest difference is for the 
United States, where the data demonstrate 
the obvious reality that Negroes have a po- 
litical affiliation as a racial group rather 
than dividing between Democrats and Re- 
publicans on the basis of their socioeco- 
nomic position. The amount of dissensus 
introduced by religion in Germany is much 
less and by sex in Great Britain is even 
less (differences in scores: for race in 
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United States, .138; for religion in Ger- 
many .046; for sex in Great Britain .025). 
These data underline the obvious reality 
that the higher consensus on socioeconomic 
bases in the United States should not over- 
look the greater degree of polarization on 
other social bases. 


INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS AND POLITICAL 
INTEGRATION 


The third step in the analysis of this 
body of comparative survey data is to probe 
further the underlying social-structural 
variables accounting for party affiliation. 
It should not be overlooked that even the 
simple schema of socioeconomic stratifica- 
tion plus one selected variable produces so- 
cial groupings with immensely wide differ- 
ences In political-party preferences. Among 
the respondents who expressed party pref- 
erence, the social-structural variation was 
as follows: 


Great Britain: 
Upper-middle-class wom- 


en 74% Conserv- 


ee eee eh eer ee eh OOH he ‘l 


ative 
Lower-working-class men.. 25% Conserv- 
ative 
A=49% 
Germany: 
Upper-middle-class Cath- 
OUCSmes ya E E cas 71% Christian 


Democrat 
Lower-working-class Prot- 
estants se canana asa 27% Christian 
Democrat 
A= 44% 
United States: 
Upper-middle-class white.. 47% Republi- 
can 
Lower-working-class Ne- 
PEO E cuts tind a ea EET 17% Republi- 
can 
A= 30% 


This array seems to give further support to 
the relevance of the “consensus and cleav- 
age” model. In addition, it seemed relevant 
to examine on a wide empirical basis 
whether other variables, especially institu- 
tional associations, would also be revealing 
of the underlying social-structural basis of 
party affiliation. 
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In order to maximize the meaningful re- 
duction of unexplained variance in party 
affiliation, the statistical technique used 
was based on the non-symmetric splitting 
of social groups, the so-called tree tech- 
nique.” By this process the ordering of 
variables and their dichotomizing is based 
on the results of computer operations. 

Our effort was to maintain, as in the 
other phases of the analysis, an optimal 
balance of variables which would take into 
consideration national differences and main- 
tain a basis for comparability among the 
three countries. 

Despite the enormous effort in collecting 
these studies, standardizing the variables, 
and analyzing the data by the procedures 
of the tree analysis, the results indicate 
that political sociologists do not yet have 
adequate bodies of data for cross-national 
analysis, and our goal still must emphasize 
the collection of adequate empirical mate- 
rials, Interestingly enough, this is probably 
due more to the limitations on the available 
data from the United States and Great 
Britain than from Germany. It needs to be 
emphasized that only in the case of Ger- 
many are the data sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to produce meaningful results, but for 
comparative purpose even the initial 
branches in the tree analysis are revealing. 
In the case of Germany, on the basis of 
previous analysis, a tree of many branches 
was constructed which explained more of 
the variance than could be explained by 
standard methods of analysis (see Table 
5). But even these preliminary findings 
help clarify the patterns of convergence 
and diversity in social stratification that 
underlie party affiliation. 

1 John A. Sonquist and James N. Morgan, “The 
Detection of Interaction Effects” (Ann Arbor: Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
1964). The specific technique applied was that de- 
veloped by J. H. G. Seegers (“De Contrasgroepen- 
Methode: Nadere Uitwerking en eel Tweetal 
Toepassinger,” Sociale Wetenschappen, No. 3 
[1964], pp. 194-225). Because the analysis could 
be carried out only on those respondents who had 
expressed a party affiliation, the case base was re- 


duced; United States, 9,431 cases; Great Britain, 
3,826; Germany, 9,493. 
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For Great Britain, the tree analysis re- 
affirms that the most important single var- 
iable is the split on social-class position. 
(This variable accounted for 13.2 per cent 
of the variance.) Only within the working 
class, the next most important split was 
the size of household; persons living in 
large households—those of more than three 
people—were more prone to be affiliated 
with the Labor party than those in smaller 
households. (This variable accounted for 
only 2.1 per cent additional explanation of 
the variance.) The high degree of consen- 
sus underlying party affiliation can be in- 
ferred from the absence of additional bases 
of cleavage in these data. No other avail- 
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able variable included in surveys to which 
we had access increased the amount of ex- 
plained variance by 1 per cent or more. 
In the United States, a similar type of 
simple model emerges with religious affil- 
iation as the most important initial split. 
Democratic affiliation was linked to “mi- 
nority religion” (Catholic, Baptist, Jewish, 
or no preference) in contrast to the core 
Protestants with Republican affiliation. 
(This variable reduced the unexplained 
variance by 6.8 per cent.) The second step 
came in dichotomizing the Protestant 


groups on the basis of occupation as be- 


tween a group of working-class occupations 
and a group of middle-class occupations 


TABLE 5 


PARTY AFFILIATION BY SOCIAL-STRATIFICATION GROUPING BASED UPON 
“TREE ANALYSIS”: UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND GERMANY 


SIZE OF GROUP AFFILIATION 
WITE Major 
GROUP DEFINITION Ties Party 
N % (%) 
United States 
1. “Minority Religions’/or no preference........... 2,932 31.0 78 
2. “Core Protestants” /working-class occupations. ...} 2,139 22.7 67 
3. “Core Protestants” /middle-class occupations. .... 4,360 46.3 52 
Totakseneris PE AA L E E esas 9,431 100.0 
Great Britain 
1. Working-class strata/large households........... 1,074 28.1 72 
2. Working-class strata/small households........... 1,485 38.8 64 
3. Middle-class strataic.osviexs0te cewe ee sanseouss 1,267 33.1 27 
MOC ee etna E S E a oak E T ET 3,826 100.0 
Germany 
1. Union affiliation/non-practicing Catholics........ 2,520 26.5 72 
2. Working-class strata/no union affiliation /non-Cath- 
ES co cious Sonera ete oats ees euch Seana esenatalat aan 1,775 18.7 60 
3. Working class/union affiliation/Catholics......... 531 5.6 41 
4. Middle-class strata/no union affjliation/non-Cath- 
OCS ccc ue osernc supe E ew sk Gere wt 2 , 562 27.0 31 
5. Practicing Catholics/no union affiliation...... 2,105 22.2 18 
Total tick saree eeu dees Gs eaGrekn es eat ola 9 493 100.0 
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(this variable reduced the variance by only 
1.6 per cent).13 In the case of the United 
States, the tree analysis did not serve to 
. differentiate the respondents to the same 
degree as for Great Britain. 

* For Germany, the tree analysis resulted 
in five social groupings which were built 
initially on the basis of social-class posi- 
tion (occupation) and religion. But the 
increased explanatory power of the model 
was the result of the fact that it was able 
to incorporate institutional variables, such 
as trade-union affiliation and church at- 
tendance.1* The extreme groups, based up- 
on unionism and religion, were on the 
“Left,” union-affiliated | non-practicing 
Catholics, 72 per cent of whom supported 
the Social Democratic party, and on the 
“Right,” non-union—affiliated practicing 
Catholics, of whom only 18 per cent sup- 
ported the Social Democratic party. 

The tree-analysis procedure for Ger- 
many highlighted the importance of the 
religion variable as a basis of political 
cleavage, in part because the measure in- 
cluded actual religious behavior as well as 
denomination. Further, the effort to explore 
institutional variables proved rewarding 
because trade-union affiliation had a gen- 
eral nation-wide relevance. Thus, for ex- 
ample, middle-class persons who were not 
practicing Catholics, but who had family 
trade-union affiliations, expressed a 62.1 
per cent preference for the Social Demo- 
cratic party and were subsumed under the 
“Left”-oriented group. In contrast, the 


# These findings were not unexpected. Analyzing 
data from American Institute of Public Opinion 
Survey no, 636K (1960), Alford computed indexes 
of class voting that for Protestants were +19 and 
for Catholics only +-6. It should be pointed out 
that Roper Survey no. 78 for the same year pro- 
vides figures of +-18 and -++-10 for the same indexes. 
The difference in magnitude serves to demonstrate 
the variability among small samples on such mat- 
ters. See Alford, op. cit., p. 243. 


Tn connection with a study of the 1965 German 
elections, the analysis of German data has been 
expanded to include a greater number of cases and 
a set of sociopsychological variables. These data 
will be presented in a forthcoming paper by Klaus 
Liepelt and Friederike Golzem. 
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similar social groupings without family af- 
filiation to trade unions only reached 49.3 
per cent in their Social Democratic prefer- 
ence. 

For Germany trade-union membership is 
a simple but meaningful measure of integra- 
tion into the larger political system. For the 
United States, the equivalent integrating 
structures are so variegated that sample sur- 
veys do not easily permit their precise iden- 
tification. Finally, for none of the samples 
was there adequate basis to analyze the 
mass media as another integrative mecha- 
nism to the political system. 


POLITICAL CHANGE 


What relevance do these data have in 
helping to understand the processes of po- 
litical stability and change in advanced 
industrial societies? How can these find- 
ings be integrated with institutional studies 
of politics? 

1. These data reaffirm the conclusion 
that the degree of social-class polarization 
of party affiliation varies considerably 
even among these three nations with rela- 
tively comparable social structures. The 
observation in and of itself that Great 
Britain is more polarized than the United 
States or Germany, and, on the basis of 
other studies, that it has been since 1945, 
raises important questions about “middle 
majority” theories of political change. It 
would seem that the persistently higher 
the degree of party affiliation (and party 
vote) along socioeconomic lines, the less 
ideologically based social class-conflict pol- 
itics decline and the less a nation conforms 
to a model of bargaining-type politics. But 
on the basis of this analysis this is not the 
case in a paired comparison of Great Brit- 
ain with Germany or with the United 
States. 

Our data dealt with mass political orien- 
tations and not with elite perspectives. 
However, there is no reason to argue that 
Gréat Britain has a more ideologically 
based electorate than Germany or the 
United States. In fact, we would argue that 
British mass politics is less ideological and 
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based more on mass consent than Ger- 
many.?5 For a comparison of Great Britain 
with the United States the same holds true, 
or at least there is no noticeable gap.18 
. For example, we can make use of a se- 
ries of specific comparisons about mass pre- 
disposition as presented by Gabriel Al- 
mond and Sidney Verba to indicate that 
Germany has distinctly less of a “demo- 
cratic” culture based on consent and po- 
litical integration, while the differences 
they report between the United States and 
Great Britain are at best minor. Popular 
sentiments toward the national government 
as measured by positive attitudes on the 
theme that the national government im- 
proves conditions were equal in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States (76 per cent, 77 
per cent), while they were distinctly lower 
for Germany (61 per cent). The same pat- 
tern of attitudes was encountered on ex- 
pectations of equal treatment by the public 
bureaucracy and the police.1® Even for in- 
formation on refusal to report voting de- 
cision, a crude but revealing measure of 
consent politics, the results were negligible 
for Great Britain and the United States 
but reached 15 per cent of the respondents 
for Germany.!® 
More important, feelings of civic com- 
petence were equal at the national level in 
the United States (77 per cent) and Great 
Britain (78 per cent), while for Germany 
the figure was lower (62 per cent).?° If the 
Almond-Verba measures of political com- 
petence are combined with expectations 
of equal treatment by administrative agen- 
cies, the United States drops below Britain 
and Germany. Finally, many of these 
measures of consent toward the political 


% Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), e.g., pp. 82 ff. 

16 See James B. Christoph, “Consensus and 
Cleavage in British Political Ideology,” American 
Political Science Review, LIX, No. 3 (September, 
1965), 629-42. 

17 Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 82. 

% Ibid., p. 108. 


 Tbid., p. 116. =% Ibid., p. 226. 
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and electoral system are influenced by 
educational level, thereby giving the United 
States a reported over-all advantage. How- 
ever, when education is held constant, 
lower-class Americans have lower scores 
than those for Great Britain. It is frequent-* 
ly argued that the process of social change 
and the growth of affluence weaken ideo- 
logical commitment by creating greater 
equality. However, this process of social 
change does not guarantee the comparable 
development of positive commitments to 
the rules of the “bargaining” game. Here 
we are dealing with cultural traditions and 
the impact of political institutions on so- 
cial structure. 

2. In interpretating these findings on 
socioeconomic position and party affiliation, 
it is necessary to re-emphasize the limita- 
tions in sample-survey data, especially in 
relating these data to historical trends. 
Undoubtedly, there are important elements 
of convergence in occupational and socio- 
economic stratification patterns in the 
United States, Great Britain, and West 
Germany, but they have not yet converged, 
nor is their convergence predetermined.” 
Moreover, the present patterns of conver- 
gence are not necessarily the result of 
similar historical sequences. The emer- 
gence of industrialism has not followed the 
same pattern in Great Britain and Ger- 
many as compared with the United States, 
since the development of occupational sys- 
tems does not conform to a single “ideal” 
or “type” pattern. In Great Britain and 
Germany, industrial processes were intro- 
duced into a society that had a relatively 
well-developed middle stratum of commer- 
cial and governmental occupations and a 
traditional agricultural labor force. In the 
United States industrialization was grafted 


aS, M. Lipset and Reinhardt Bendix, Social 
Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959) ; S. N. Miller, “Com- 
parative Social Mobility: A Trend Report and 
Bibliography,” Current Sociology, Vol. IX, No. 1 
(1960) ; see also Morris Janowitz, “Social Stratifi- 
cation and Mobility in West Germany,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLIV, No. 1 (1958), 
6-24. 
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SOCIAL CLEAVAGE AND PARTY AFFILIATION 


onto a social structure with a much less 
well-developed commercial and adminis- 
trative structure and a very different agri- 
cultural base. | 

_ These differences in patterns of socio- 
economic stratification, together with ab- 
solute differences in living standards, con- 
stitute a central theme in the comparative 
political sociology of the United States and 
western Europe. These differences help ex- 
plain the persistently higher relevance in 
Great Britain and Germany of socioeco- 
nomic position as a basis of political cleav- 
age and the greater polarization of party 
affiliation as compared with the United 
States. But, as indicated above, greater 
socioeconomic polarization of party affilia- 
tion does not necessarily mean more class 
conflict or more ideological politics if we 
are dealing with the comparative analysis 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
West Germany. 

3. Our data indicate that a consensus- 
and-cleavage model that' includes both so- 
cioeconomic and other structural variables, 
plus institutional affiliations, supplies a rel- 
evant basis of organizing comparative na- 
tional survey data. The tree analysis, in 
particular, highlighted the process of social 
change and the new sources of political 
cleavages as the older basis of social-class 
conflict declines. 

But survey data supply only a partial 
basis for examining patterns of social 
change in order to identify these new 
sources of political cleavage. On the macro- 
social-system level, available research, for 
example, indicates that during the last two 
decades the built-in trends toward income 
redistribution associated with the first and 
earlier developments of the welfare state in 
Great Britain and the United States have 
slowed, and may even have reversed them- 
selves.2 Such trends, unless altered by 
drastic changes in taxation and wage poli- 


2 See Richard Morris Titmuss, Income Distribu- 
tion and Social Change (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1962), and Herman P. Miller, Rich 
Man, Poor Man (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1964). 
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cies, are likely to contribute new elements 
of political cleavage. 

Likewise, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, with the growth of a more com- 
plex division of labor and of a more differ- 
entiated educational system, the catego- 
ries of social stratification we used in this 
analysis become too undifferentiated to cap- 
ture the realities of social change. Despite 
the relative success we have had with 
simple variables in accounting for party 
affiliation, we agree with Wilensky’s for- 
mulation of the need for a more refined 
approach to study mass ideology and mass 
political references. In fact this is precise- 
ly what the tree analysis indicates: 


Our data suggest that we need to slice up social 
structure in ways that capture both the persist- 
ence of older divisions (age, religion, occupa- 
tion) and the emergence of newer ones (the 
quality and content of education) and to do it 
more precisely than usual. To say “white col- 
lar” or “working class” is to obscure most of 
what is central to the experience of the person 
and the structure of society. To say “profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred” captures more 
of social life but not much more. “Lawyer” and 
“engineer” move us closer to social reality, for 
these men develop quite different styles of life, 
rooted in diverse professional schools, tasks, 
work schedules, and organizational contexts. 
To say “independent practitioner” is to say 
even more, and finally, to particularize the mat- 
ter with “solo lawyer” vs. “firm lawyer’ is to 
take account of the sharp contrasts in recruit- 
ment base (social origins, religion, quality of 
professional training), career pattern and re- 
wards which divide the two. 


One important consequence of such so- 
cial differentiation on political behavior is 
observable from the available data. On the 
basis of the findings of this research and 
others generally, there is an over-all inverse 
relationship between higher socioeconomic 
position and affiliation with the Labor 
party, the Social Democratic party, and 


2 Harold L. Wilensky, “Mass Society and Mass 
Culture,” in Bernard Berelson and Morris Jano- 


-witz (eds.), Reader in Public Opinion and Com- 


munication (2d ed.; New York: Free Press, 1966), 
pp. 317-18. 
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the Democratic party. Within the upper- 
middle stratum, however, persons from 
non-business occupations and professions 
are more likely to hold partisan affiliation 
with these political parties than persons 
in the upper-middle socioeconomic stratum 
who are business affiliated. This is particu- 
larly the case for the United States and 
Great Britain.2* The administrative, pro- 
fessional, and scientific personnel who are 
employed in educational, governmental, 
health and welfare institutions, tend to 
become politically polarized from their 
counterparts in industrial and commercial 
hierarchies, Clearly, differences in recruit- 
ment, educational experience, and, most 
important, in group interest generated by 
employment in a different work setting are 
all operative factors.7® 

The notion of status crystallization, or 
more precisely status congruence, can be 
used to describe this linkage between social 
stratification and political partisanship.*® 
Status congruence refers to gross charac- 
teristics and can involve large discrepan- 
cies in social position such as~the case of 
a person with “lower class” educational 
achievement who is earning a very high 
income; or it can involve more subtle and 
smaller but nevertheless politically impor- 
tant differences. This is what appears to 
be at work within the upper-middle-class 
stratum. The business-connected persons 
have less education than their professional 
and technical counterparts (some college 
or college, as compared with college and 
postcollege education), while their income 


* Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), pp. 
482-83; Mark Abrams, Research Services, Ltd., 
London, unpublished report, 1966. 


* The distinction suggested by Daniel R. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson, between entrepreneurial 
and bureaucratic groups, is applicable (see The 
Changing American Parent [New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958]). 


= Gerhard Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A 
Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XTX (August, 1954), 
405-13. 
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level is on the average higher. This pattern 
of status incongruence sets the social con- 
text within which their political polariza- 
tion develops. 

Survey research can incorporate such 
more refined variables in order to capture 
the greater complexity of contemporary 
work settings. However, there is an inher- 
ent limitation in national surveys with 
limited numbers of cases as currently prac- 
ticed. If the sequential influence of social 
origin, education, work experience, and in- 
stitutional ties is to be probed, even the 
cumulation of repeated national samples 
will have to be augmented by subsamples 
of crucial age and occupational groupings 
selected on more purposive and theoretical 
criteria.?7 

4. As stated above, the “consensus and 
cleavage” model does not assume that the 
social sources of rigid ideological political 
orientation or the sources of political ex- 
tremism are residues or holdouts which 
additional economic expansion will incor- 
porate into the political structure and 
therefore eliminate or contain. Instead, it 
is oriented to identifying new sources of 
political cleavage and political conflict as 
well as to transforming old sources. For 
example, from our data it is clear that in 
all three societies there is a tendency for 
persons in the lower working class to have 
a higher degree of non-party affiliation than 
in the other strata of society. While the 
magnitude is not large, it reflects a per- 
sistent vulnerability produced by advanced 
industrialism. The underlying configura- 
tion that generates this lack of effective 
participation is not to be seen in terms 
of education or income per se but as a 
series of life experiences which produce 
persons and families without adequate in- 
stitutional links to the political system. 
But we are not dealing only with a lower- 
class phenomenon, for such disruption can 
occur at various points in the social struc- 
ture, for example, among elderly men and 

The design of the German 1965 election study 


of the Institut für Angewandte Sozialwissen- 
schaft is a step in this direction. 
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women living outside family units or 
among the downwardly mobile. What is 
important is that the sources of such dis- 
ruption persist with the development of an 


* advanced industrial society. 


Alternatively, language and ethnic dif- 
ferences have emerged in the last decade in 
particular regions of Western Europe as 
important sources of sharp political cleav- 
age. Ethnic and language differences can 
constitute independent sources of political 
polarization, but they can be specific man- 
ifestations of a more comprehensive proc- 
ess of political conflict under conditions of 
advanced industrialism, namely, the cleav- 
age between the center and the periphery. 
In Great Britain, ethnic and regional feel- 
ings fuse together to support political 
cleavages based on reactions to differential 
rates of economic progress. There is a di- 
vision between England on the one hand 
and Scotland and Wales on the other, 
which have experienced slower rates of eco- 
nomic development. For each comparable 
social grouping the Conservative party has 
more partisans in England than in Scotland 
and Wales. 

In Germany, regionalism has been ob- 
scured or repressed as a result of the basic 
division into East and West Germany. 
There is still a basis of polarization be- 
tween the central urban metropolitan cen- 
ters and the less industrialized hinterlands. 
In the United States, regional differences 
are pervasive and complex. Regionalism 
in the South is based on historical and ra- 
clal factors and a lag in economic develop- 
ment; a markedly different type of western 
regionalism is linked to very rapid and 
very special forms of economic develop- 
ment. As a result, ideological and conflict 
politics has important regional variations, 
both in the South and in the Far West. 

5. This analysis of the sources of party 
affiliation has focused on domestic politics. 
This is what is implied in the transforma- 
tion of social-class struggles into bargain- 
ing politics. But beyond our findings, con- 
sensus and cleavage more and more come 
to involve foreign affairs on a mass basis 
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as literacy grows and as the nature of war- 
fare becomes completely destructive. In 
fact, one can make the argument that the 
decline in ideological politics since 1945 
has been influenced not only by changes 
in internal social stratification but also 
because in all three societies the overriding 
concerns with the Cold War made possible 
the management of the national economy 
so as to inhibit political conflict and 
created a situationally based consensus. 
We prefer at a minimum to see mass 
perceptions of the threat of war and inter- 
national tensions as a relevant and emerg- 
ing basis for political cleavage. 

For the recent past, survey data gives 
conservative-type parties in both the 
United States and Great Britain an ad- 
vantage in that they are seen as being more 
effective and skilful in international rela- 
tions and foreign policy. In Great Britain 
this issue helps account for the difficulty 
of the Labor party in translating its popu- 
lar support into electoral success. In the 
United States this issue is even more pro- 
nounced in that the Democratic party is 
viewed as more aggressive in international 
relations and even characterized by some 
as the “war party.” In Germany, the differ- 
ences in public perceptions about the skill 
and posture of the two parties in interna- 
tional relations do not vary to any note- 
worthy extent, As international relations 
are transformed away from the patterns of 
the last twenty years, foreign policy is 
likely to supply a basis of political polari- 
zation, since the range of alternative poli- 
cies is certain to become broader and more 
complex. 

In summary, we would conclude that ex- 
isting quantitative survey data, with all 
their limitations, make a contribution to 
comparative political sociology that goes 
well beyond common sense and ‘“well-in- 
formed” bases of judgment. For compara- 
tive analysis, measures from one nation 
cannot be mechanically imposed on another 
even if they have highly similar social 
structures. The analysis of sample-survey 
data requires both a concern for national 
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differences and a reliance on equivalent 
categories. As a result of a series of paired 
comparisons we found that partisan affil- 
iations were most polarized on the basis 
of socioeconomic positions in Great Brit- 
ain, less in Germany, and the least in the 
United States. In each country, there were 
different secondary social bases of politi- 
cal cleavage. Our initial assumption was 
that differences in social stratification per 
se cannot explain comparative party- affil- 
iation or, in turn, differing levels of politi- 
cal consensus. It is obvious that political 
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institutions play an active role in fashion- 
ing such mass orientations. The model of 
consensus and cleavage, which attributes 
an element of independence to political ar- 
rangements, not only helps explain the 


transformation of social-class conflict but’ 


helps avoid overlooking the persistent and 
emerging sources of political conflict in an 
advanced industrial society. 
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Revolutionary Workers and Individual Liberties’ 


Maurice Zeitlin 


ABSTRACT 


Analysis of Cuban revolutionary workers’ attitudes toward civil liberties for the revolution’s opponents 
shows that relative political involvement and educational level determine the likelihood that one is po- 
litically “authoritarian,” not that one is a worker or has grown up in the working-class, or is a Communist 
or a revolutionary worker. Formal education and political interest relate directly to advocacy of free 
speech; workers socialized in the middle-class are not more likely than those socialized in the working-class 
to be “libertarian”; neither support for the Communists, nor greater commitment to the revolution, are 


related to “authoritarianism.” 


Radicals and socialists typically have 
emphasized the democratic potential of the 
working class, its anti-elitism and egali- 
tarian values, and its solidarity with other 
exploited and oppressed classes elsewhere. 
They have looked forward to the “conquest 
of power” by the workers as the first phase 
in the realization of “that democratic pro- 
gramme for which the bourgeoisie once 
stood,” as Karl Kautsky put it. “As the 
lowest of all classes,” he said, the working 
class “is also the most democratic of all 
classes.” Once in power, the workers “would 
extend universal suffrage to every individ- 
ual and establish complete freedom of press 
and assemblage.”* In contrast, a recurrent 
theme in the essentially conservative and 
antidemocratic ideology of the upper and 
middle classes and their spokesmen has 
been the characterization of the workers as 
barbaric, impulsive, anticulture, childlike, 
lacking in the capacity for reason and judg- 
ment, and requiring the discipline and 
guidance of their “betters” in matters of 


1 This article, in slightly different form, appears 
as chapter x in my Revolutionary Politics and the 
Cuban Working Class (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967) (in press). 


*Karl Kautsky, The Social Revolution (Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1903), pp. 107-8; 
my italics. Also the Introduction by Friedrich En- 
gels to Karl Marx’s The Civil War in France (Mos- 
cow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952), 
pp. 27-29. 


government. In different periods this view 
has taken different forms and been ex- 
pressed in different ideological guises.’ 
Characterizations of the workers in these 
terms had become so vocal in intellectual 
circles half a century ago that Kautsky 
was moved to exclaim that “the proletariat 
which will .. . make its own laws [once 
coming to power] has a much stronger in- 
stinct for freedom than any of the servile 
and pedantic professors who are crying 
about the prisonlike character of the future 
state.”4 

In recent years, this negative image of 
the working class has again gained advo- 
cates and adherents—this time among “in- 
tellectuals of the democratic left who once 
believed the proletariat necessarily to be a 
force for liberty, racial equality, and social 
progress.’® Lewis Feuer, a prominent aca- 
demic philosopher, has argued that “the 


®In Reinhard Bendix’ excellent study of chang- 
ing ideological justifications for class rule, or what 
he calls “ideologies of management which seek to 
justify the subordination of large masses of men to 
the discipline of factory work and to the authority 
of employers,” sufficient evidence to support this 
statement appears throughout (Work and Au- 
thority in Industry [New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1956]). 


t Op. cit., pp. 124-25. 


5 The words are Seymour Martin Lipset’s in his 
Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1960), p. 97; my italics. 
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masses” have been “the most consistently 
anti-intellectual force in society. ... It 
was,” so he says, “the American lower 
classes, not the upper, who gave their over- 
whelming support to the attacks in recent 
years on civil liberties. It is among the 
working people that one finds dominant 
those sects and churches most hostile to the 
free spirit.’ In the writings on “mass cul- 
ture,” occasionally explicit and often im- 
plicit identification of “masses” and “work- 
ing class” is made, and the impoverished 
commercial culture is explained by its al- 
leged audience base in the lower classes.’ 
Leading social scientists, such as Samuel 
Stouffer and Seymour Martin Lipset, have 
adduced quantitative evidence allegedly 
demonstrating the “authoritarian” propen- 
sities of the working class. Among the qual- 
ities of working-class life and culture that 
“are part of the complex psychological 
basis of authoritarianism,” says Lipset, are 
“greater suggestibility, absence of a sense 
of past and future (lack of a prolonged 
time perspective), inability to take a com- 
plex view, greater difficulty in -abstracting 
from concrete experience, and lack of imag- 
ination (inner ‘reworking’ of experience).’”? 

Given these qualities, says Lipset, it is 
evident why “extremist and intolerant 


€ Lewis Feuer, Introduction to his edition of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, Basic Writings on 
Politics and Philosophy (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1959), pp. xv—xvi; my italics. 


7See the various articles collected in Bernard 
Rosenberg and David M. White (eds.), Mass Cul- 
ture: The Popular Aris in America (Glencoe, UL: 
Free Press, 1957), and especially the article by 
Ernest van den Haag, “Of Happiness and Despair 
We Have No Measure,” pp. 504-36. 


® Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. 1955); Lipset, of. cit, “Working-Class 
Authoritarianism,” pp. 97~130. This chapter (which 
appeared originally as an article in the American 
Sociological Review, XXIV [1959], pp. 482-502) 
has provoked a great deal of discussion and con- 
troversy and stimulated new research; it is prob- 
ably the single most important contemporary state- 
ment and attempted documentation of the thesis 
that the working class is authoritarian, and it is 
for this reason that I focus on it here. 
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movements in modern society are more 
likely to be based on the lower classes than 
on the middle classes.”19 “No other party,” 
he states, “has been as thoroughly and 
completely the party of the working class - 
and the poor,” as has the Communist party; 
and yet, “the threat to freedom posed by 
the Communist movement is as great as 
that once posed by Fascism and Commu- 
nism.”!! What, then, would happen to 
“freedom” if a revolution should come to 
power based upon the working classes?— 
indeed, a revolution not only based upon 


° Op, cit., p. 115. If, with the exception perhaps 
of his charging the workers with “Jack of imagina- 
tion,” this sounds like a description of children 
rather than of workers, Lipset is quite willing to 
make this comparison of children and the working 
class explicit. A few pages later, p. 121, in a note to 
a similar description of the workers, as he sees 
them, Lipset says: “Most of these characteristics 
have been mentioned by child psychologists as typi- 
cal of adolescent attitudes and perspectives.” Thus, 
Lipset’s view has long roots, reaching into the late- 
seventeenth century view that “the poor were chil- 
dren, they must be disciplined, they must be guided, 
and on occasion they might be indulged,” as Bendix 
describes it (op. cit., p. 61). Lipset’s elitist view of 
the workers as childlike and unable to “take a com- 
plex view” of politics also leads him to believe that 
the workers need not be a threat to democracy, if 
they receive the proper guidance from his fellow 
“intellectuals of the democratic left.” As he says: 
“The Western labor and socialist movement has in- 
corporated [democratic] values into its general 
ideology. But the fact that the movement’s ideclogy 
is democratic does not mean that its [working- 
class] supporters actually understand its implica- 
tions. The evidence seems to indicate that under- 
standing of and adherence to these norms are 
highest among leaders and lowest among followers. 
The general opinions or predispositions of the rank 
and file are relatively unimportant in predicting be- 
haviour as long as the organization to which they 
are loyal continues to act democratically. In spite 
of the workers’ greater authoritarian propensity, 
their organizations which are anti-Communist still 
function as better defenders and carriers of demo- 
cratic values than parties based on the middle class” 
(Lipset, of. cit., p. 128). As long, in other words, 
as the workers are loyal to and willing to be guided 
by their betters, rather than following their own 
opinions or predispositions, democracy will not be 
in danger! 


Lipset, op. cit., p. 97. 
u Ibid., p. 99. 


REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 


the support of the workers but also led by 
men who, in the very thick of internal class 
conflict and nationalist confrontation with 
the power formerly dominant in their coun- 
try, proclaimed themselves to be ‘“Marxist- 
" Leninists” and called for unity with the ex- 
isting Communist party, as happened in 
Cuba? 

This article is about the attitudes of 
Cuban revolutionary workers toward civil 
liberties for opponents of the revolution. It 
contributes, therefore, both to the recent 
discussions among social scientists of so- 
called working-class authoritarianism and 
to the long historic debate to which this 
question is heir, namely, the consequences 
of working-class emancipation and political 
power. 

A test of the thesis of working-class au- 
thoritarianism based on interviews with 
revolutionary workers in a country where 
there is a socialist revolution In progress 
led by self-proclaimed “Marxist-Leninists” 
is of unique theoretical importance because 
proponents of the thesis assert or implicitly 
assume that: (1) working-class existence 
under capitalism tends to create a “complex 
psychological basis” for authoritarianism; 
(2) workers, therefore, tend to be “hostile 
to the free spirit,” intolerant of social or 
political dissenters, and opposed to allow- 
ing them individual liberties; (3) workers 
tend to support so-called extremist or revo- 
lutionary or Communist movements be- 
cause such movements’ immoderation, rigid- 
ity, and “lack of democracy” are especially 
appealing to them; and (4) revolutionary 
or Communist workers, therefore, are a 
special “threat to freedom.” 

Cuba provides us with a unique opportu- 
nity to test these assumptions and asser- 
tions and to demonstrate how little they are 
founded on valid evidence. Here is Cuba 
in the summer of 1962 when we interviewed 
the workers for this study-—-a Cuba in the 
midst of revolution; a Cuba but one year 
away from repelling a major counterrevo- 
lutionary invasion sponsored by the United 
States; a Cuba mobilized, propagandized, 
and ready for another invasion; a Cuba 
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under arms and in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens (and 55 per cent of the 
workers in our sample) were in the militia; 
a Cuba in which there was a widespread 
anticipation and fear of another invasion; 
a Cuba, in other words, in which one would 
hardly expect revolutionary workers to ac- 
cept dissent, free speech, and public criti- 
cism of the revolutionary government—es- 
pecially if workers are, as if by nature, sup- 
posed to be “authoritarian.” 

We shall see that it is an individual’s rel- 
ative political involvement and level of ed- 
ucation that determines the likelihood of 
his being politically “authoritarian,” not 
the fact that he is a worker or has grown 
up in the working class, or even that he 
is a Communist or a revolutionary worker. 


METHODS 


The data for this study are drawn from 
our interviews with industrial workers in 
Cuba in the summer of 1962. What is sig- 
nificant about this period as far as this 
particular study is concerned is that the 
revolutionary government had by now 
clearly consolidated its power (the Bay of 
Pigs invasion was a year in the past); the 
original relatively undifferentiated popular 
euphoria had by now long been replaced 
by relatively clear lines of social cleavage 
generated in response to actions taken by 
the revolutionary government; it was now 
more than a year since Fidel Castro had 
declared the revolution to be “socialist”; 
and, therefore, we could meaningfully study 
the differential appeals to Cuban workers 
of the ideology and social content of the 
revolution and the attitudes of revolution- 
ary workers toward civil liberties for the 
revolution’s opponents. 

We interviewed a randomly selected sam- 
ple of 210 industrial workers employed in 
twenty-one plants widely scattered through- 
out the island’s six provinces. The plants 
were chosen from a list of all plants func- 
tioning under the direction of the Minis- 
try of Industries, then headed by Ernesto 
“Ché” Guevara, Close to two thirds of 
Cuba’s employed industrial workers were 
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in the plants directed by the ministry, and 
constituted the population from which we 
drew the sample of workers interviewed. 

We selected the plants by means of a 
self-weighting random sample in which the 
probability that a plant would be chosen 
was directly proportional to the number of 
workers employed in it. This method tended 
to exclude the smaller shops (known in 
Cuba as chinchales) that abounded there. A 
random method of selection of the workers 
was used in each plant. In fifteen of the 
twenty-one plants, I personally visited each 
department and selected the workers to be 
interviewed from a list of the jobs in the 
department; thus close observation of the 
work contexts and general reactions of the 
workers was possible. 

My wife and I interviewed the workers, 
each of us doing five interviews in a plant, 
in a location that allowed complete privacy 
for the interviews, such as a classroom, 
storage room, or office. Each worker inter- 
viewed and anyone else concerned under- 
stood that the purpose of the interview was 
to provide information for an objective re- 
port on working conditions and workers’ 
attitudes to be reported in the newsweekly, 
The Nation, that all interviews were com- 
pletely confidential, and that the respond- 
ents had been chosen at random. We took 
every precaution to discover and prevent 
dissimulation in the interviews. We inter- 
viewed in accordance with a formal set of 
questions on a mimeographed interview 
schedule and took notes throughout the in- 
terview. Occasionally a respondent might 
ask that his words not be recorded until the 
interview had terminated, and we complied 
readily. Only in a few instances did oppo- 
nents of the regime show either hesitancy 
or fear to speak their minds freely. The 
refusal rate was extremely low (8 of 210 
respondents, or 3.7 per cent). 

The interview schedule was organized to 
begin the interview with questions that, on 
the surface, were far removed from politi- 
cal questions of any kind, such as length of 
residence or of work in the same town and 
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plant. To get at the workers’ attitudes to- 
ward the revolution, we used several ques- 
tions, of which five were combined into an 
index. Two were open-ended questions to 
which the variety of responses possible was , 
limited only by the workers’ own imagina- 
tions. These were: (1) “Speaking in gen- 
eral, what are the things about this country 
that you are most proud of as a Cuban?” 
(2) “What sort [clase] of people govern 
this country now?” 

Only answers clearly indicating support 
of the revolution were counted as “fa- 
vorable,” while all others were simply clas- 
sified as “not clearly favorable.” 

The workers were also asked the follow- 
ing questions with fixed alternatives: (3) 
“Do you believe that the country ought to 
have elections soon?” (4) “Do you think 
that the workers have more, the same, or less 
influence [en] the government now than be- 
fore the revolution?” (5) “Do you belong to 
the militia?” 

Favorable responses were distributed as 
follows: (5), 110; (1), 115; (2), 125; (3), 
136; (4), 170. Item analysis of the workers’ 
answers to the five questions indicates that 
the latter form an acceptable Guttman scale, 
88 per cent of the workers giving answers 
exactly (67 per cent) or consistently (21 
per cent) in conformity with a Guttman 
model of ideal classification of respondents. 
The coefficient of reproducibility equals 
0.95. 

The index of attitude toward the revolu- 
tion was constructed of the five questions 
taken together by coding all favorable re- 
sponses as -}- 1, and all others as 0. Workers 
who received three to five points were classi- 
fied as “favorable” to the revolution and are 
the only ones whose attitudes toward civil 
liberties for the revolution’s opponents are 
analyzed in this article. 


1 A fuller methodological statement appears in 
my “Economic Insecurity and the Political Atti- 
tudes of Cuban Workers,” American Sociological 
Review (February, 1966), and in “Political Genera- 
tions in the Cuban Working Class,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXI, No. 5 (March, 1966), 
493-508. 
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We asked each of the workers in our 
sample, about midway through the inter- 


> view, “What do you think should be done 


to an individual who publicly criticizes the 
government or the revolution?” What, in 
other words, did he think of free speech for 
dissenters and critics of the revolution? 
Would the workers tolerate it, or would the 
“deep-rooted hostilities” (Lipset’s phrase) 
that the workers might have been expected 
to develop as members of an oppressed and 
exploited class in prerevolutionary Cuba 
be expressed in “political authoritarian- 
ism”? 

There were, indeed, only a minority of 
revolutionary workers (27 per cent) who 
said that criticism of the revolution 
ought not to be tolerated by the gov- 
ernment. Many saw the revolution’s crit- 
ics as class enemies: “This person who criti- 
cizes [the revolution] would have to be 
someone who was in the privileged class 
before,” a sugar worker asserted, “and the 
government must take measures against 
his kind.” A chemicals worker who had 
worked in the sugar fields before the revo- 
lution said: “Such an individual should ask 
the pardon of ‘Nuestro Señor’ [“‘the Lord”’] 
and be sent to work sowing malanga, be- 
cause there is no reason to criticize. I have 
always lived by my hands, so I cannot criti- 
cize,” he said. “Only those who have never 
worked can [criticize].” “Well, simply,” a 
skilled electrical worker said, “any revolu- 
tionary could discuss with this individual 
the reasons for his discontent with the revo- 
lution, and if he persists and expresses him- 
self publicly in the extreme, in terms even 
more aggravated and disrespectful, he 
should be interrogated by the revolution- 
ary police. Indeed, as is known, such per- 
sons who regularly express themselves in 
forms so depreciative of the revolution 
must have been exploiters of the people— 
and for that reason cannot be allowed to 
return to exploit us again. Nothing unjust 
should be done to anyone of course, as 
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they did under the tyranny, when revolu- 
tionaries were tortured and assassinated.” 
A leather worker saw the question of free 
speech and criticism directly in terms of 
class justice. “If he’s a worker,” he said, 
“then you must try to convince him and 
bring him over to our side. He is simply 
confused. If he’s a capitalist, send him out 
of our country. We are in the process of lib- 
eration. We, the workers, are responsible 
for pushing the work of the government 
forward, and are struggling for our rights.” 

Some workers thought it was a simple 
question of right or wrong, having nothing 
to do with personal judgment or differences 
of opinion: “If what he says is correct,” 
as one told us, “fine, it would have to be 
taken care of. But if he’s wrong, he must 
be punished.” A worker in a chemicals 
plant thought that an attempt should be 
made “to give him counsel and advice, first, 
and a chance to correct himself. People 
should try to convince him of his errors, 
but then, if necessary, he may have to be 
put in prison for a while.” “It is a 
question for the tribunals to handle and 
the judges to decide,” said a sugar 
worker; “they will know what to do with 
him.” A few workers (exactly 4 of the 
142 revolutionary workers) demanded the 
death penalty. One, a Nicaro nickel work- 
er, volunteered to be the executioner: “I 
myself would kill whomever spoke against 
the revolution.” A worker in the Uru- 
guay sugar central was somewhat more 
generous, saying that “first, you try to 
convince him. But if you can’t convince 
him, you shoot him, no?” 

The vast majority: (73 per cent) of the 
revolutionary workers, however, clearly 
and without hesitation told us, as did a 
miner, that the “revolution must be gen- 
erous to our enemies. This is a free revo- 
lution, and he should be counseled, but no 
more.” “Only if he actually acts against 
the revolution,” a cigar worker declared 
emphatically, “should something be done 
to him. Never for merely expressing his 
opinions. All speech is free—but,” and 
here his tone changed, “if he tries to do 
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Something more, to act against the revolu- 
tion, he must be taken before the tribunals, 
and be judged, and have a penalty imposed 
on him as the case requires. Those that 
try something militarily against the govern- 
ment, I think, should be shot.” Some 
workers expressed the same idea, but with 
a bit of a wry humorous twist, as the 
sugar worker who told us that “this fellow 
who criticizes the revolution is probably 
illiterate, and has no consciousness of what 
the revolution has done for him and for 
all of us. I would suggest to him that he 
watch television so that he can learn about 
what is really happening.” The tolerance 
of others came from their confidence in 
the strength of the revolution: “Nothing 
should be done to stop criticism,” said a 
paper-mill worker, “because for everyone 
who speaks against the revolution, there 
are ninety-nine who will defend it. Teach 
him, he is not functioning too well intellec- 
tually. Otherwise, let him alone.” “Look, 
chico, Pd say,” said a brewery worker, 
“this revolution is correct. Its laws are for 
the working class. That’s what. I usually 
tell them. I discuss things with many 
companeros who don’t agree with the revo- 
lution, who don’t sympathize with it, and 
I try to convince them. But nothing more 
than that. They don’t convince me either.” 
Another worker summed up the general 
view of the revolutionary workers in these 
quiet words: “Nothing happens, and noth- 
ing should happen to those who do no 
more than speak out freely against the 
revolution—for we now live in a time that 
is completely distinct from the past.” 
What kind of revolutionary workers, 
then, were more likely, what ‘kind less like- 
ly, to oppose free speech for the revolu- 
tion’s critics? We simply separated the 
revolutionary workers into two groups: 
those who clearly affirmed the right of free 
speech for opponents of the revolution and 
those who either clearly wanted this right 
denied opponents of the revolution or who 
seemed to have some doubts about it. We 
called the first group of workers “libertar- 


+ 


ian,” and the second “authoritarian.” A 
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worker who opposed the revolution, of 
course, would want free speech for him- 
self and the revolution’s other opponents, 
but this would in no way indicate whether 
or not he was, indeed, committed to free 
speech gua free speech. A revolutionary’ 
worker, in contrast, who is committed to 
the revolution and also affirms the Cuban 
citizen’s right to freely speak against the 
revolution without any government inter- 
ference or punishment seems to be worthy 


of the name “libert&rian.” 


rg 
y~ 


EDUCATION m 

We have been assured that “the findings 
of public-opinion surveys in thirteen dif- 
ferent countries [indicate] that the lower 
strata are less committed to democratic 


norms than the middle classes,” but these 


are essentially unanalyzed “findings,” with- 
out an attempt to control for variables 
that might be associated with but are not 
integral to the working-class situation, 
such as, for example, differential formal 
education. Where education is controlled, 
differences between workers and others 
tend to disappear, and “the increases in 
tolerance associated with higher education- 
al level are greater than those related to 
higher occupational level.’’?* Moreover, al- 
though we have also been assured that 
“the evidence from various American stud- 
ies is also clear and consistent—the lower 
strata are the least tolerant,’* recent re- 
analyses of opinion surveys in the United 
States in the 1950’s seriously contradict 
this claim. Lewis Lipsitz found, for ex- 
ample, that (1) different indexes of so- 
called authoritarianism give quite differ- 
ent results and, most important, that (2) 
the relatively greater authoritarianism of 
the workers, “as opposed to the middle 
class, appears to be largely a product of 
lower education. With education controlled, 
middle-class individuals who were surveyed 
in the 1950’s are not consistently less au- 


33 Both statements are from Lipset, of. cit., pp. 
104 and 109. 


14 Thid., p. 103. 
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thoritarian than working-class individuals. 
A comparison of those in both strata with 
high school education or less reveals that 
workers tend to be less authoritarian on 
questions more closely related to poli- 
tits ”15 

The direct relationship between formal 
education and people’s attitudes toward 
dissent and free speech has been docu- 
mented by a number of studies. These 
have been done, however, in relatively 
stable political contexts and in countries in 
which the right of dissent has been more 
or less institutionalized and/or protected 
by law or custom. Cuba before the revolu- 
tion certainly was not such a society, 
though some dissent was tolerated by the 
regime, as long as it remained unorganized 
and ineffective and was not voiced either 
too consistently or too daringly, Censor- 
ship of newspapers, intimidation and brib- 
ery of publishers and editors, arrest and 
imprisonment, even torture and murder, 
of political opponents was common under 
prerevolutionary regimes, and even the in- 
terval of somewhat democratic government 
from 1944 to 1952 was not free of such 
practices. Violence was the stuff of pre- 
revolutionary political life, and the right 
of dissent allegedly protected by the 1940 
constitution had little meaning in real life. 
The very word “democracy” was itself 
sullied by the lip service paid it by dicta- 
tors and corrupt politicians, and democracy 
was often denounced from all sides “as a 
system giving power to the rich and riches 
to the powerful” but nothing but misery 
to the people. One common premise of the 
political beliefs of Right and Left, there- 
fore, reportedly was “the need for govern- 
ment-imposed order [that] justified a dis- 
regard of constitutional procedures and the 
use of violence in the struggle for power.” 
Under these circumstances, there is reason 


1 “Working-Class Authoritarianism: A Re-eval- 
uation,” American Sociological Review, XXX 
` (February, 1965), 109; my italics; see also Richard 
Hamilton, “Working Class Authoritarianism,” 
Papers of the XVIII World Congress of Psychology 
(Moscow, 1966). 
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to doubt that democratic norms were deep- 
ly imbedded in the political culture of 
prerevolutionary Cuba. As to the role of 
the educational system in the inculcation 
of politically relevant values, the private- 
school curriculums were heavily laden with 
the antirationalist values of revealed truth, 
and the free public education received by 
the workers was in general of very poor 
quality, whatever the formal grade they 
achieved. Thus, the extent to which for- 
mal education served to broaden the in- 
dividual’s perspective and increase his re- 
spect for others’ views and his tolerance 
of ideological diversity is questionable. 

If the prerevolutionary heritage of the 
workers makes difficult any prediction of 
what effect differential education might 
have on the holding of libertarian attitudes, 
so too does the very situation which the 
revolutionary workers were living through 
—a situation in which nationalist senti- 
ment, class consciousness, political passion, 
and ideology might be expected to cut 
across educational lines and, so to speak, 
collapse any attitude differences that might 
otherwise have resulted from differences 
in education. Some of the most sophisti- 
cated and educated workers might very 
well also be the most passionate ideo- 
logues, ready to defend the suppression of 
free speech and dissent as necessary con- 
comitants of the making of a revolution. 
It was, after all, not uneducated workers 
but often university-educated intellectuals 
who gave the world the extensive ration- 
alizations and justifications for authori- 
tarian rule that we have become familiar 
with under the governments of some newly 
independent countries and revolutionary 
regimes, 

Education, moreover, can encourage in- 
dividuals not only to recognize the need for 
diversity but also to understand (or to 
make themselves think they understand) 
the complex needs of a country in revolu- 
tion. Many such individuals, therefore, 

1 Wyatt MacGaffey and Clifford Barnett, Twen- 


tieth Century Cuba (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., 1965), pp. 147-48. 
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whose formal education might otherwise 
dispose them to libertarian values, might 
be precisely the ones whose political “edu- 
cation” has also convinced them that eco- 
nomic development is not possible while al- 
lowing the full play of dissent, which, they 
believe, might dissipate national energies 
and impede the purpose of social recon- 
struction, Dictatorship may very well be 
seen as an indispensable phase of develop- 
ment during which institutions are created 
that will then make possible the establish- 
ment of a viable political democracy. By no 
means is this simply an ideological concep- 
tion emanating from the so-called totalitar- 
ian Left. In their recent study, The Civic 
Culture, for example, Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba have written: “The resources 
available to the elites of the new nations 
are scarce, and there are limits on the ca- 
pacities of these societies to assimilate these 
resources rapidly and effectively. Other 
goals compete for the same resources. We 
cannot properly sit in judgment of those 
leaders who concentrate their resources on 
the development of social overhead capital, 
industrialization, and agricultural improve- 
ment, and who suppress disruptive move- 
ments or fail to cultivate democratic tend- 
encies. .. . Few Western statesmen have 
ever been called upon to cope with such a 
range of issues and choices all at once.’7 

There is ample reason to believe, then, 
that in the midst of a social revolution in 
an underdeveloped country that has never 
had an established democratic tradition, 
the “typical” or “normal” relationship be- 
tween formal education and political toler- 
ance found in comparatively stable political 
democracies might be upset. 

The fact is, however, that whatever may 
have been the effect of the various factors 
discussed, the formal education of the 
workers is quite clearly related to the like- 
lihood of their denying the right of free 
speech to critics of the revolution. The 
revolutionary workers with the least educa- 


“Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963, p. 504; my italics. 
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tion are the least likely to be “libertarian.” 
Thirty per cent of the workers with no 
schooling (N = 10), 62 per cent of those 
who completed between one and three 
grades (N = 34), 81 per cent of those who 
completed between four and six grades’ 
(N = 68), and 82 per cent of those who 
completed the seventh grade or more (N = 
28) are “libertarian.” This seems to be a 
rather striking confirmation of the impor- 
tance of education in fostering civil liber- 
tarian attitudes—since, even “when the 
chips were down” in a revolutionary situ- 
ation, the revolutionary workers who were 
most willing to grant their opponents the 
right to express themselves about the revo- 
lution without hindrance were the most ed- 
ucated ones. 


POLITICAL INTEREST 


One assumption often made in the inter- 
pretation of the education—political-toler- 
ance relationship is that the less educated 
are less exposed to and less involved in the 
crosscurrents of debate and clash of view- 
points that are more typical of the better 
educated; therefore, the less educated are 
not as likely as the latter to value the right 
to dissent from the views of others, Those, 
therefore, who take no interest in the world 
around them, who find “politics” boring or 
irrelevant to their lives, who rarely, if ever, 
participate in political activity of any kind, 
even so much as to cast their votes in na- 
tional elections, are not likely to value the 
rights of others to speak and act in the 
political arena. The Nazis, for example, ap- 
parently drew important support from “the 
ranks of the antipolitical apathetics,? -once 


Hitler became chancellor. A number of cn- 


temporary studies also have found that the 
non-voters and politically apathetic are 
more likely to be intolerant than those who 
vote and take an interest in political af- 
fairs8 The revolution in Cuba overcame 
the political apathy of many people, made 
them familiar with political problems, and 


3 See ibid.; Lipset, op. cit., pp. 32 and 111, and 
the references therein. 
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gave them the confidence to speak and to 
act politically for the first time in their 
lives. Yet, even while their country was un- 
dergoing the most profound and rapid so- 
cial change and was deeply involved in 
internal and external political conflict—at a 
time when hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons participated in demonstrations de- 
nouncing “imperialism,” when the mass 
media were saturated with political “news” 
and comment, and when hundreds of po- 
litical slogans decorated the walls of build- 
ings, bulletin boards at work, billboards on 
city streets and country roads, and even 
shown in neon lights—some people man- 
aged to remain indifferent to “politics.” 
This was true even among revolutionary 
workers, despite the fact that as a group 
they were far more likely to take an inter- 
est in political affairs than workers who 
were indecisive about or hostile toward the 
revolution. When we asked the workers 
whether they took an interest in the po- 
litical affairs of their country regularly, 
occasionally, or never, 12 per cent of the 
revolutionary workers could still say they 
took only an occasional interest, and 16 
per cent of them that they never took any 
interest in politics.2® And these politically 
apathetic but revolutionary workers were, 
in fact, more likely than the politically in- 
terested revolutionary workers to be “au- 
thoritarian.” Seventy-five per cent of those 
taking a “regular” interest in politics (N = 
102) are “libertarian” compared to 65 per 
cent of those taking either “occasional” 
(N =17) or no interest (N = 23). Strong- 
ly committed to the revolution but less 


_ į willing to take the effort necessary to fol- 
low political affairs and inform themselves, 


they were more likely than their fellow 
revolutionary workers who did take a regu- 
lar interest in political affairs to demand 


*® Among workers “indecisive” about the revolu- 
tion, 25 per cent said they took regular interest, 33 
per cent occasional, and 42 per cent that they 
never took an interest in politics. Among the “hos- 
tile” workers, the figures, respectively, were 28 per 
cent, 11 per cent, and 61 per cent. 
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penalties against those who publicly criti- 
cized the revolution.° 

Of course, this relationship between po- 
litical interest and libertarianism may be 
spurious. Both political interest and liber- 
tarianism may simply be attitudes that 
vary In accordance with formal education, 
and any inference as to the importance of 
political interest as an intervening variable 
in the development of libertarianism may 
be incorrect. 

Our findings, however, do not support 
this objection. First, it is correct that po- 
litical interest seems to be a function of 


TABLE 1 


FORMAL EDUCATION AND POLITICAL INTEREST 
AMONG REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS (Per Cent) 


POLITICAL INTEREST 


GRADE Con- 
PLETED IN 
SCHOOL None |Occasional] Regular N 
None...... 30 10 60 10 
y os re ene 23 18 59 34 
4-6........ 16 10 74 68 
7 plus... 4 11 86 28 


formal education; there is a direct relation- 
ship between the two, so that the propor- 
tion of workers who say they take a regular 
interest in political affairs is highest among 
the most educated and lowest among the 
least educated. Further, /ack of interest is 
inversely related to formal education (Ta- 
ble 1). On the other hand, when we control 
for education (insofar as possible), the re- 
lationship between political interest and 
libertarianism tends to old, as does the re- 
lationship between education and libertari- 
anism (Table 2). Among the workers in 
each educational group with only occasion- 
al or no interest in politics, the proportion 
of libertarians is /ower than among those 


= There is a similarity here to the “indignant 
style” of politics of those individuals who are high 
in political commitment but low in competence in 
the typology described in the article by David Ries- 
man and Nathan Glazer, “Criteria for Political 
Apathy,” in Alvin Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Lead- 
ership (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). 
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who take a regular interest in politics; and 
the least educated, whatever interest they 
take in politics, are also the least likely to 
be libertarian. We can, therefore, conclude 
tentatively that political interest (even in- 
terest in revolutionary politics!) itself acts 
as an important intervening variable in the 
development of libertarian attitudes. 


FAMILY PATTERNS 


The lower education and the compara- 
tive political apathy that contribute to the 
workers’ “authoritarian predispositions” 
are, it has been suggested, reinforced by 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FORMAL EDUCATION, 
POLITICAL INTEREST, AND LIBERTARIANISM 


LIBERTARIANS 
GRADE Com- Regular Political Occasional or No 
PERTEN AN Interest Political Interest 
ScHOOL 
Per Cent N Per Cent N 
3 or fewer.. 58 26 50 18 
PE EER 84 50 72 18 
7 plus...... 79 24 Needed 4 


their “authoritarian family patterns.” “The 
lower-class individual,” it is said, “is likely 
to have been exposed to punishment, lack 
of love, and a general atmosphere of ten- 
sion and aggression since early childhood.” 
These experiences “tend to produce deep- 
rooted hostilities expressed by ethnic preju- 
dice, political authoritarianism, and chili- 
astic transvaluational religion.” In ‘con- 
trast, socialization in middle-class families, 
in which reasoning, systematic rewards and 
punishments, and so-called love-oriented 
techniques of disciplining children are sup- 
posed to be typical, produce, so we are 
told, sophistication and egosecurity, which 
in turn are necessary for the “acceptance 
of the norms of democracy.”*! 

Our findings, however, indicate no rela- 
tionship between differential class socializa- 
tion and libertarianism. The working class 
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recruits individuals from other strata and 
classes as well as through internal repro- 
duction. These individuals, as I have shown 
elsewhere? tend to vary in their prerevo- 
lutionary views of the Communists and 
their attitudes toward the revolution in ac- 
cordance with the class in which they grew 
up and internalized politically relevant at- 
titudes. Now, if the alleged authoritarian 


Z Lipset, of. cit., pp. 115-21. This view is based 
on several undemonstrated and perhaps unwar- 
ranted assumptions about the nature of the “evi- 
dence” used to illustrate the alleged authoritarian 
patterns of working-class families. A great deal of 
consistency and reliability in the studies of work- 
ing-class life is assumed; yet the findings of these 
studies have been far from consistent. The reader 
should refer to Urie Bronfenbrenner’s comprehen- 
sive review of studies on child-rearing patterns in 
the United States, for example, on which Lipset 
leans so heavily. There, one of the central and un- 
explained questions raised by the review was why, 
until about twenty-five years ago, the vast ma- 
jority of studies on class family patterns suggested 
that the middle-class family was comparatively au- 
thoritarian and rigid compared to the working 
class’s freer and less compulsive concern with dis- 
cipline, toilet training, neatness, etc. See also 
Arnold Green, “The Middle Class Male Child Neu- 
rosis,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset 
(eds.), Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, TIL: 
Free Press, 1953), pp. 292-300; Erich Fromm, 
Escape from Freedom (New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1941); Henry V. Dicks, “Some Psychological Stud- 
ies of the German Character,” in T. H. Pear (ed.), 
Psychological Factors of Peace and War (Lon- 
don: Hutchinson & Co., 1950), pp. 193-218; T. W. 
Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levin- 
son, and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper & Row, 1950). 
Eclectic selection of such “evidence” could cer- 
tainly make a good case for “middle-class authori- 
tarianism.” Certainly Lipset’s own writings on the 
middle-class social base of fascism would serve such 
a middle-class authoritarianism thesis well (of. 
cit., pp. 170 ff.). See also Martin Trow, “Small 
Businessmen, Tolerance, and Support for Mc- 
Carthy,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV 
(November, 1958), 270-81. 

Other very significant criticisms and relevant evi- 
dence on the general thesis are contained in S. M. 
Miller and Frank Reissman, “ ‘Working-Class Au- 
thoritarianism’: A Critique of Lipset,” British 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII (1961); Lipsitz, 
op. cit, 


= Zeitlin, Revolutionary Politics and the Cuban 
Working Class, chap. vi. 
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family patterns of the workers were a 
source of political authoritarianism, we 
should expect to find that workers who 
were not socialized in the working class 
would recognizably differ from the sons of 
workers in their attitudes toward civil lib- 
erties. Further, the workers coming from 
middle-class families ought to be the least 
authoritarian of all workers. However, no 
such systematic relationship between class 
origin and libertarianism is revealed by our 
findings (Table 3). The likelihood of their 
having libertarian attitudes is about the 
same whatever the workers’ class origins. 
This finding is especially worth emphasiz- 
ing, I think, since implicitly, at least, the 
alleged fact of authoritarian patterns of 
working-class socialization constitutes a 
major plank in a much-discussed theory 
concerning the origins of working-class po- 
litical authoritarianism. While the worker 
may be able to overcome his initial low 
education and political apathy in the course 
of his life, implicit, for example, in Lipset’s 
theory is the hypothesis that the worker 
cannot overcome his authoritarian upbring- 
ing and that his political consciousness is 
indelibly stamped with an authoritarian im- 
print. There is nothing, however, in socio- 
logical or psychological theory, in the find- 
ings and arguments on the question pre- 
sented by others, or in the findings I have 
presented here to support this view. 


COMMUNISM, REVOLUTION, AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM 


In current political sociological writing 
“extremism,” “Communism,” and “author- 
itarianism” are often used interchange- 
ably.” In fact, the leading exponent of the 
thesis of working-class authoritarianism 
goes so far as to assert that the workers 
support the Communist parties because the 
workers prefer authoritarian to democratic 
political leadership: “Some socialists and 
liberals have suggested that [working-class 
support for Communist parties] proves 
nothing about the authoritarian tendencies 
in the working class, since the Communist 
party often masquerades as a party seeking 
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to fulfill: the classic Western-democratic 
ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
They argue that most Communist support- 
ers, particularly the less educated, are de- 
ceived into thinking that the Communists 
are simply more militant and efficient so- 
cialists. I would suggest, however, the al- 
ternate hypothesis that rather than being 
a source of strain, the intransigent and in- 
tolerant aspects of Communist ideology at- 
tract members from . the working 
class,”24 


TABLE 3 


FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND 
LIBERTARIANISM AMONG REV- 
OLUTIONARY WORKERS 


LIBERTARIANS 


FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Per Cent N 
Agricultural laborer or peasant.| 73 33 
Worker: 
Sugar central.............. 78 18 
LLE EE EE A, 75 51 
Tole. 20. sok yaaa hates 77 69 
Petty bourgeoisie............. 73 22 
Salaried non-manual employee.| 78 9 


Thus, the democratic and egalitarian 
slogans of the Communist parties, the mili- 
tancy of the Communist unionists and po- 
litical leaders, their comparative personal 
incorruptibility, their organizing skills and 
dedication, and the actual gains won by the 


2 Lipset, for one, has suggested that the oligar-~ 
chical tendencies of American trade unions may 
simply reflect the inherent authoritarian predis- 
positions of the workers, who “may not at all be 
as concerned with dictatorial union leadership as 
are middle-class critics who assume that the rank 
and file would actively form factions, and critically 
evaluate union policies if not constrained by a 
monolithic structure imposed by the top leader- 
ship” (op. cit., p. 118 n.). Obviously, Lipset’s “im- 
plicit hypothesis,” as Sidney M. Peck points out, 
tis that workers prefer authoritarian to democratic 
leaders” (“Ideology and ‘Political Sociology’: The 
Conservative Bias of Lipset’s ‘Political Man,’ ” 
American Catholic Sociological Review, XXIII 
{Summer, 1962], 137). 


*4 Lipset, of. cit, pp. 99-100; my italics. 
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workers under Communist leadership are 
largely irrelevant, we are told, to the sup- 
port that the Communists get from the 
working class. If, for example, in the Cu- 
ban Constitutional Convention that pro- 
mulgated the democratic Constitution of 
1940, “the Communist delegates fought 
strongly for the inclusion”? of provisions 
on behalf of the workers, this was irrele- 
vant to the workers’ views of the Commu- 
nists. If the Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de Cuba “was able through its skillful 
Communist leadership, to obtain many of 
labor’s demands by government decree,’”® 
this too was irrelevant. Irrelevant also, per- 
haps, are judgments by democrats and anti- 
Communists that “the enormous gains 
achieved” by the workers under Communist 
leadership and “the discipline and integ- 
rity of the Communist leaders, an integrity 
to which Cuban labor was little accus- 
tomed, won the respect of the rank and 
file [and] the support of the masses of the 
workers.’? If, in 1953, after the Commu- 
nists had been purged from official control 
of the labor movement, the Communists’ 
“bitterest enemies” could say that, “indis- 
putably, all the improvements that we have 
achieved for the worker have been achieved 
by Communism,”*® perhaps these too were 
irrelevant to the workers. Rather, we are 
told that the workers are attracted by 
the “intolerant aspects of Communist ide- 
ology” and are ready “to follow leaders 
who offer a demonological interpretation of 


* Republica de Cuba, Censo de 1943 (Havana: 
Dirección General del Censo, 1945), p. 475. 


“ Barbara Ann Walker, “The Labor Policy of the 
Cuban Government since 1925” (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1947), 
p. 95. 


* Charles A. Page, “The Development of Or- 
ganized Labor in Cuba” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1952), 
pp. 112-13. 


3A statement by a well-known Cuban anti- 
Communist journalist, Maria García, in a discus- 
sion with Calixto Masó, author of “Laborismo y 
Comunismo,” Cuadernos de la Universidad del Aire 
del Circuito CMQ, XLI (April, 1952), 315. 
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the evil forces (either religious or political) 
which are conspiring against them.” 

If the Marxists hypothesize that the 
workers will be compelled by their social 
situation to recognize the realities of longe 
term social and economic trends in the 
capitalist system and will come to realize 
that their objective interests would best be 
served by revolutionary socialist leadership, 
some political sociologists would stand this 
Marxian hypothesis on its head. Lipset, for 
example, argues that “working class life 
seems to prevent the realities of long-term 
social and economic trends from entering 
working-class consciousness”—and it is for 
this reason that the workers support the 
Communists. The workers support the 
Communists, in short, not on the rational 
grounds that they believe the Communists 
are defending their interests, but because 
of an irrational preference for “extremist 
movements which suggest quick and easy 
solutions to social problems and have a 
rigid outlook.’’° 

Thus, the one great undemonstrated hy- 
pothesis about the alleged authoritarianism 
of the workers is “that (. .. other things 
being equal) they will be more atiracted to 
an extremist [and undemocratic?] move- 
ment than to a moderate and democratic 
one, and that, once recruited, they will not 
be alienated by its lack of democracy.”?? It 
is remarkable, therefore, that the leading 
exponent of this thesis, namely, Lipset, of- 
fers no direct (as contrasted with inferen- 
tial) evidence to support it. At the least we 
might have expected Lipset to show that 
the same workers who vote Communist 
and who support them in the labor move- 
ment are the ones who disproportionately 
give “authoritarian” responses to the vari- 
ous questions he deems indicative of po- 
litical tolerance or intolerance. Comparison 
of the attitudes of pro-Communist and non- 
Communist workers toward civil liberties 
would give us some indication (and cer- 


2 Lipset, op. cit., p. 121. 
3 bid., p. 100. 
“ Tbid., p. 101; my italics. 
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tainly a better one than is given by Lip- 
set’s chain of inferences and assertions) 
whether it is “the intolerant aspects of 
Communist ideology” that attract the 
workers to the Communists. Such a re- 
analysis of Lipset’s data on working-class 
comparative politics, as well as the analy- 
sis of other data on workers’ politics, is 
essential for the testing of this hypothesis. 

In our sample, 29 per cent of the work- 
ers said they were supporters of the Com- 
munists in the prerevolutionary epoch. If 
it were correct that the “intolerant aspects” 
of Communist ideology and political action 
form a major attraction for the working 
class, then those workers in our sample 
who supported the Communists before the 
revolution certainly ought to differ substan- 
tially—especially in the midst of a socialist 
revolution—from those who were indiffer- 
ent or hostile to the Communists: they 
ought, that is, to be more likely than non- 
Communist workers to demand penalties 
against critics of the revolution and to re- 
fuse them the right to speak freely. In 
short, they ought to be more likely to be 
“authoritarian” and less likely to be “‘lib- 
ertarian” than workers who were not Com- 
munists. The fact is, however, that we find 
no such relationship between “authoritari- 
anism” and pro-communism among the 
workers in our sample. The proportion of 
“libertarians” is essentially the same among 
the workers who were pro-Communist as 
it is among those who were anti-Commu- 
nist before the revolution. Seventy per cent 
of the revolutionary workers who were 
“hostile”? to the Communists before the 
revolution (N=33) are “libertarian” 
compared to 72 per cent of those who were 
“friendly” to or supporters of the Commu- 
nists (V == 54) and 76 per cent of those 
who were “indifferent” to them. Therefore, 
Lipset’s major hypothesis and an outstand- 
ing implicit assumption in much current 
political discourse is contradicted by our 
findings. 

Testing the same hypothesis differently 
also yields results contrary to what should 
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be found if the equation of authoritarian 
and revolutionary views were correct. If the 
intolerant aspects of “extremist” move- 
ments and their “chiliastic view of the 
world” have special appeal to the workers, 
if such movements secure the support of 
the working class, as Lipset claims, “often 
by stressing equality and economic security 
at the expense of liberty,” then we should 
certainly expect to find that revolution- 
ary workers—supporting a self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninist “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”—-advocate the suppression of free 
speech, The intensity of their commitment 
to the revolution ought to be reflected in a 
greater propensity for “authoritarianism.” 
The more committed the workers are to 
the revolution, the greater should be the 
likelihood that they are “authoritarian.” 
Yet if we compare the workers whom we 
classified as “very favorable” to the revo- 
lution with those who are “moderately fa- 
vorable” to it, we find no meaningful dif- 
ference in the proportions among those 
who would deny critics of the revolution 
the right to speak freely. Seventy-three 
per cent of the “very favorable” revolu- 
tionary workers are “libertarian” (N = 
100) compared to 71 per cent of those who 
are “moderately favorable” (N == 42).33 


CONCLUSIONS 


In sum, we found that the vast majority 
of revolutionary workers, though living 
through a socialist revolution and a period 
especially likely to arouse passions against 
the “internal enemy,” advocated freedom 
of speech for critics of the revolution. 
Therefore, to the extent that the revolu- 
tionary government may try to suppress its 
critics, it probably acts against the opin- 
ion of the majority of its own working- 
class base. 

Our findings confirm the importance of 
formal education in the development of po- 


% Tbid., p. 131; my italics. 


Very favorable” revolutionary workers are 
those who received at least four points on our in- 
dex; “moderately favorable” received three points. 
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litical tolerance, since even in this revolu- 


tionary situation formal education proved 


to be directly related to advocacy of free 
speech or its suppression. Our findings also 
confirm the importance of political interest 
in sensitizing individuals to the necessity 
and desirability of competing views, since 
the revolutionary workers who evinced the 
least interest in politics were somewhat 
more likely to be “authoritarian,” even 
with education controlled. Apparently the 
very act of taking an interest in political 
affairs itself makes individuals aware of 
the fact that a variety of perceptions, inter- 
pretations, and value responses to the same 
events are possible. These individuals prob- 
ably have been involved often in political 
discussions where they found themselves in 
the minority. A sense of respect for the 
other man’s viewpoint may, therefore, have 
been the result. These findings concerning 
the relationship of education and political 
interest to “libertarian” political views are, 
of course, quite consistent with the findings 
of other studies done in entirely different 
contexts. Dd 

However, we found that two major hy- 
potheses concerning working-class “author- 
itarianism” suggested by others were not 
confirmed by our findings. Contrary to the 
view that authoritarianism has deep roots 
in working-class family patterns, we found 
that the workers who were socialized in the 
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middle class were not more likely than the 
workers who were socialized in the working 
class to be “libertarian.” This finding 
seems all the more important since differ- 
ences in class origins were reflected in atti- 
tudes both toward the revolution and the 
Communists before the revolution. Finally, 
we found that the contention that support 
for the Communists indicates the authori- 
tarianism of the working class and that 
alleged Communist “chiliasm, rigidity, and 
intolerance” are especially appealing to the 
workers is baseless. The prerevolutionary 
Communist workers, if this view were cor- 
rect, should have been the most likely to be 
“authoritarian,” as should the more com- 
mitted of the revolutionary workers. In re- 
ality, however, we found no such relation- 
ship between support for the Communists 
or greater commitment to the revolution 
and “authoritarianism.” Thus, our findings 
indicate that precisely the hypotheses most 
critical to the thesis of working-class au- 
thoritarianism prove to be without foun- 
dation. 

These findings are especially important 
theoretically; for a better test of the thesis 
of working-class authoritarianism could 
scarcely be devised than that provided by 
a study of the willingness of revolutionary 
and pro-Communist workers to deny civil 
liberties to critics of their revolution. 
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Proximity and Peership: Bases of Balance 
in Interpersonal Attraction’ 
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ABSTRACT 


Balance theory is tested by repeated analysis, for four succeeding years, of the matrix of interpersonal 
relations among the residents of a new 320-man dormitory. As the usual static consideration of balance 
predicts, students recognize and like others who are near them, both in physical distance (proximity) and 
in college class (peership). Most important, however—if little tested—are the dynamic aspects of balance 
whose evaluation requires tracing individual pairs through time. Doing this shows that between room- 
mates and others living near to one another, attraction changes less when it is initially high; between 
those more distant, attraction changes less when initially low. Thus, for everyone, attraction is more stable 
when in balance with proximity. Attraction also changes less when it and peership are in balance. Between 
classmates, higher attraction is more stable; between non-classmates, lower attraction is more stable. Over 
the dormitory’s first four years, similarity of physical location and of college class continues to predict at- 
traction; but between more proximate persons, prediction declines in Jater years, as friendships increas- 


ingly span distance and class. 


The theory of balance? in interpersonal 
relations is a deservedly popular model. By 
specifying relations between similarity of 
attitudes, similarity of status, and inter- 
personal sentiments, it offers a simple and 


1 The authors are grateful to Alan Simpson, James 
R. Newman, and other officials of the College of 
the University of Chicago for formal sanction and 
for informal counsel; to R. Lawrence Carson, Jac- 
queline C. Massé, and William R. Morgan for 
highly informed assistance in collection and analy- 
sis of the data; to William H. Kruskal for statistical 
advice; to the residents, heads, and assistants of 
Pierce Tower for their continued co-operation; 
and particularly to Mark H. Haller, resident head 
of Henderson House, for his many perceptive ob- 
servations of social process. This research was 
supported initially by the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago, but pre- 
dominantly by National Science Foundation grant 
G-19321. 


* Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal 
Relations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958); 
Theodore M. Newcomb, “Individual Systems of 
Orientation,” in Sigmund Koch (ed.), Psychology: 
Study of a Science. Vol. 3: Formulations of the 
Person and the Social Context (New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1959), pp. 384-422; and 
Theodore M. Newcomb, The Acquaintance Process 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), pp. 
4-23. 


general integration of interpersonal orien- 
tations. 

Large-scale empirical verification of bal- 
ance, however, has proved difficult. This is 
largely because balance is a phenomenon 
that attaches to a pair of persons, making 
this the unit of analysis. Pair analysis, 
though, is usually laborious and is infre- 
quently employed in small-group research, 
despite its centrality in small-group the- 
ory.” The difficulty stems first from the 
problem of obtaining data on relations be- 
tween all pairs in even a moderately sized 
group. The main problem, however, is the 
handling of such data once obtained. A 
small sample of persons means a large num- 


3 Current small-group theory strongly emphasizes 
the pair of persons as a basic unit. But of 166 vari- 
ables employed in 83 demonstrated hypotheses from 
6 major conceptual orientations (Bales, Cartwright 
and Zander, Homans, Moreno, Newcomb, and 
Thibaut and Kelley), only 25 variables required 
observation of exactly 2 persons, while 66 could 
be obtained from single individuals, and 75 required 
observing 3 or more persons or the entire group 
(see John DeLamater, Charles G. McClintock, and 
Gordon Becker, “Conceptual Orientations of Con- 
temporary Small Group Theory,” Psychological 
Bulletin, LXIV [December, 1965], 404). 
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ber of pairs, and it is thus not surprising 
that the major empirical basis for balance 
theory consists of just two groups of seven- 
teen men each.* 

Effective use of computers, though, per- 
mits analysis of much larger groups; the 
present study treats some 25,000 distinct 
pairs of persons. In doing so, this research 
not only provides an unusually extensive 
test of balance but also illustrates the 
methodology that makes analysis on this 
scale feasible. 


THEORIES OF BALANCE IN INTERPERSCNAL 
RELATIONS 

Both Heider’s “theory of balance” and 
Newcomb’s “system of interpersonal orien- 
tation” consider the sentiments two persons 
have for each other, their sentiments for 
third persons or objects, and other rela- 
tions (such as proximity or similarity) that 
exist between the two persons.5 Balance 
exists when these sentiments and relations 
are consistent. It is balanced for a pilot 
and co-pilot (proximate and similar) to 
like one another; it is imbalanced for a 
policeman and a thief to do so. 

In general, the “balanced state desig- 
nates a situation in which the perceived 
units and the experienced sentiments co- 
exist without stress; there is thus no pres- 
sure toward change, either in the cognitive 
organization or in the sentiment.”¢ A “per- 
ceived unit” consists of two entities that 
are seen to go together; two persons who 
are proximate form a unit (U); two who 
are distant do not (not U). Sentiments 
consist of liking (L) and disliking (DL). 
Then, more specifically, “A dyad is bal- 
anced if the relations between the two en- 
tities are all positive (L and U) or all neg- 
ative (DL and not U). Disharmony re- 


t Newcomb, The Acquaintance Process. 


€ The theory of cognitive dissonance character- 
izes both social and non-social perceptions, and so 
it too may be applied to interpersonal orientations 
(see Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dis- 
sonance [Evanston, Hl: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1957]). 


ê Heider, of. cit., p. 176. 
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sults when relations of different sign char- 
acter exist.’”* 

The present research assesses balance 
on two characteristics that are basic in 
causing two persons to be seen as a unit: 
similarity of physical location. (termed 
“proximity”)§ and similarity of college class 
(termed “peership”). Each pair of persons 
is characterized by a degree of proximity 
and peership; it is considered balanced to 
like a person who is proximate and to like 
a person who is a peer.® 

Balance is also assessed, even more di- 
rectly, by the reciprocation between per- 
son A’s liking for person B, and B’s liking 


7 Ibid., p. 202. 


® This concept is frequently called “propinquity” 
(e.g., in the reviews by John W. Thibaut and Har- 
old H. Kelley, T'ke Social Psychology of Groups 
[New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959], pp. 39-42; 
and by Theodore M. Newcomb, Ralph H. Turner, 
and Philip E. Converse, Social Psyckology: The 
Study of Human Interaction [New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1965], pp. 310-16), and in 
general “Proximity, propinquity are often used in- 
terchangeably because both denote nearness. Prox- 
imity, however, in good current use, commonly 
implies nearness in space. ... [Propinguity] is more 
often used where proximity is not possible to im- 
ply nearness in relationship, closeness in associa- 
tion, in age, in tastes, or the like, or even closeness 
in time” (Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
[Sprinefield, Mass.: G & C. Merriam Co., 1951], 
p. 663). Because the present analysis sharply dis- 
criminates effects associated with similarity in 
physical location per se from effects of other simi- 
larities, it employs the term “proximity” through- 
out. Use of the term “peership,” for similarity of 
status, is exactly parallel. 


®* The primary basis for Heider’s theory is cog- 
nitive; the tendency toward balance exists for an 
individual, in terms of Ais sentiments and the unit 
relations as ke perceives them. It seems highly like- 
ly, however, that a person’s perception of prox- 
imity and similarity of college class corresponds 
closely to reality. If so, then in the present re- 
search, where proximity and peership are actual, 
rather than perceived, Heider’s theory should still 
hold. For Newcomb’s theory, no extension is 
needed; he specifically treats not only “individual 
systems of orientation,” which employ perceived 
relations, but also “collective systems of orienta- 
tion,” which employ actual relations (Newcomb, 
The Acquaintance Process, pp. 11~15). 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP 


for A. Thus, altogether, this research as- 
sesses balance in three ways: It compares 
A’s liking for B with (1) B’s liking for A, 
(2) their similarity of location, and (3) 


* «their similarity of status. Each comparison 


is made both for a given time, and for 
change over time. This tests balance theory 
not only in its static aspect, which pre- 
scribes balance at a given time, but also 
in its dynamic aspect, which predicts that 
“if a balanced state does not exist, then 
forces toward this state will arise.”4° Test- 
ing the dynamic aspect is particularly val- 
uable, since it evaluates the extent to 
which balance theory is able to predict 
changes in the behavior of individual pairs 
of persons over time. 

Thus this research examines both static 
and dynamic balance of two basic charac- 
teristics—proximity and peership—that ap- 
pear to condition much, social interaction. 
It identifies their association with attrac- 
tion, both singly and jointly, as they 
change over time in a newly established 
micro-society.44 


PIERCE TOWER AND ITS RESIDENTS 


In Autumn 1960, the newly constructed 
Stanley R. Pierce Hall opened to about 
320 male students, nearly all of them fresh- 
men and very few previously acquainted 
—thus creating an opportunity to study 
de novo the development and change of 
interpersonal attraction. Further, not only 


1° Heider, of. cit., p. 201. 


™ This research thus takes as its starting point 
Berelson and Steiner’s summary finding on face- 
to-face relations in small groups: “The more people 
associate with one another under conditions of 
equality, the more they come to share values and 
norms and the more they come to like one another” 
(Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human 
Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findings 
[New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964], p. 
327). The present research extends and amplifies 
this finding in both time and extent, by considering 
social organizations much larger than small groups 
and by following them over four years; thus to 
examine the changing role of proximity and peer- 
ship over time further suggests the process by 
which these influences work. 
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the newness of the building and its occu- 
pants, but the physical design itself facili- 
tated such a study. Indeed, the architec- 
ture virtually invited study, for unlike 
places like “Craftown,” were Merton re- 
ported effects of proximity, little suspected 
by architects,** Pierce Tower was especially 
designed to provide social structure. As the 
Architectural Record notes in describing 
Pierce Tower, “The concept is that of 
‘house’ groupings of approximately 80 men 
under a proctor, with each ‘house’ given 
identity. This was done by stacking four 
two-story ‘houses’ around their interior 
two-story lounges, with elevator access 
to lower floors only. . . . The rooms 
thus ring the central facilities which act 
as a core furthering the idea of iden- 
tity.”13 

Thus, the residential part of the dormi- 
tory consists of a tower of eight floors, 
atop a larger two-story base containing a 
dining hall, lounge, and other common 
areas. Around the perimeter of the rec- 
tangular tower, as Figure 1 shows, are the 
rooms {mainly double) that house the 
forty occupants of each floor. The four 
corridors on which the rooms open de- 
scribe a smaller rectangle, inside of which 
are various common rooms, The largest of 
these is the two-story lounge, which may 
be directly entered from either the lower 
or upper corridor, and is thus both central 
and proximate to all the rooms on both 
floors. The four lounges, as the architect 
intended, serve as foci of the four physi- 
cally identical houses into which Pierce 
Tower is organized. In this way, the phys- 
ical and social structures reinforce one 


2 Robert K. Merton, “The Social Psychology of 
Housing,” in Wayne Dennis et al., Current Trends 
in Social Psychology (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh, 1948), pp. 163-217. 


2 «Men’s Dormitory, University of Chicago,” 
Architectural Record, CXXVII (November, 1960), 
138. Pierce Tower is further described and pictured 
in “Major Break-through on the Anti-Slab Front,” 
Architectural Record, CXXVI (September, 1959), 
171-75; and in Harold C. Riker, College Students 
Live Here (New York: Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratory, 1961}, pp. 116-20. 
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another. As this research shows, in explor- 
ing more generally the interaction of social 
and physical structure, the house is a high- 
ly prominent feature in the determination 
of friendship. 

As a social entity, each of the four 
houses elects officers, plays athletics, gives 
parties, and conducts other group activi- 
ties. The house members, however, like 
University of Chicago students generally, 
are unusually diverse, both in background 
and interest; their diversity makes the 
integration achieved by the houses the 
more remarkable.14 

44An NORC report illustrates this diversity: 
Although 42 per cent of the fathers of the Class 
of 1961 were professionals (as high as that for a 
comparison group of seven “high-quality private” 
schools), another 20 per cent were blue-collar em- 
ployees—twice as high as for the comparison 
schools. In religious preference, too, Chicago is more 
diverse: In most schools, Protestant preference 
predominates (60 per cent at time of college entry, 
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To explore the effects of social and phys- 
ical structure, background and sociomet- 
ric questionnaires were distributed to all 
residents, starting in Autumn 1960 and 
continuing each autumn and spring for the 
first four years of the Tower’s existence. 
Since only a few persons move out of the 
Tower during the year, the set of persons 


in a national sample), and those with Jewish (8 
per cent) and no preference (3 per cent) are rare; 
the University of Chicago, however, has a minority 
of Protestants (39 per cent), almost as many Jews 
(30 per cent), and a substantial proportion (13 
per cent) with no preference (see Richard Mc- 
Kinley, Peter H. Rossi, and James A. Davis, “Stu- 
dents at the Midway” [University of Chicago, Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Report No. 86], 
June, 1962). 


* Questionnaires were distributed, on the aver- 
age, four weeks after the beginning of the autumn 
terms and four weeks before the end of the spring 
terms; thus the intervening period was about 
twenty-nine weeks. l 
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Fic. 1—Lower floor of a house in Pierce Tower—the same for all four houses. (On the upper foor— 
otherwise largely identical to the lower—three student rooms replace the house head’s suite.) 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP 


living in the Tower in the spring is nearly 
the same as in the preceding autumn. Not 
everyone, however, responded both times, 
so the respondents are not completely 
* comparable. Because of this, the present 
analysis employs only those who responded 
both autumn and spring of a given year; 
thus changes from autumn to spring are 
uncontaminated by sample differences. The 
persons responding both times number 143, 
145, 134, and 135 ior the four years, a 
total of 557, representing 471 different in- 
dividuals, since some appeared in more 
than one year.4® The number of persons 
in each year represents, on the average, 
48 per cent of those still living in the dor- 
mitory in the spring. 


I. MEASUREMENT OF INTERPERSONAL 
ATTRACTION 


Each respondent first named his best 
friend, and his four next best friends, 
among all persons living in Pierce Tower 
(excluding the resident head and two as- 
sistants for each house). Then he checked, 
for each name on an alphabetical list of all 
320 residents, whether he recognized the 
name (could immediately connect a face 
with the name), whether he talked to the 
man at least once a week on the average 
(carried on a conversion involving more 
than simply the exchange of greetings), 
and whether he liked him. These responses 
thus located the attraction of each person 
toward each other at one of six levels: 
(0) non-recognition, (1) recognize, (2) 
talk, (3) like, (4) friend, and (5) best 
friend.17 


28 The number of persons appearing in more than 
one year is small because of the combined effect of 
an average response rate of 63 per cent and an aver- 
age turnover of 71 per cent from one year to the 
next. According to information from the registrar, 
however, non-respondents differed no more than 
10 per cent from respondents in the proportion who 
were Protestant, born in the Midwest, looking for a 
student job, majoring in physical science, or plan- 
ning graduate study; the proportion of non-~fresh- 
men was about 15 per cent higher among non- 
respondents. 
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STABILITY OF CHOICE 


Of all those choices (between persons 
in the same house) in which one individual 
at least recognized another (levels 1 
through 5) both autumn and spring, 48 
per cent are at exactly the same level of 
attraction both times, and a total of 89 
per cent are not more than one level dis- 
parate. Whereas little change or great 
change in reported attraction would pro- 
duce suspicion of the measure, change of 
this order appears compatible with the 
relative fluidity of college life. 


RECIPROCATION OF CHOICE 


Reciprocation of choice provides a basic 
instance of balance. As Heider notes (here 
explicitly considering the sentiments of 
two persons rather than just the perception 
of a single individual): “a balanced state 
exists if both (pL o) [Person likes Other] 
and (oLp) [Other likes Person] are 
true.”18 Reciprocation of choice also pro- 
vides another check on the measurement 
of attraction. Perfect reciprocation is of 
course not expected—if only because in- 
dividuals may have different standards of 
what “like” means, or because two persons 
may each call a third his best friend, while 
the latter can name only one of them. 
Still, reciprocation should be substantial, 
and Table 1 shows this to be so. 

In 50 per cent of the 12,261 pairs where 
each person recognizes the other, their 
choices for one another are at exactly the 
same level. For 92 per cent of the pairs, 
the two choices are not more than one cate- 


17 Non-recognition is assumed when no other cat- 
egory is checked. Conceivably, this might result 
from respondent fatigue at the end of a long list, 
but the correlation (for spring of year 3) between 
serial position on the list and number of recogni- 
tions received was only —.04. In years 3 and 4, 
levels 1, 2, and 3 of the attraction scale were dislike, 
neutral, like rather than recognize, talk, like; and 
the latter terms, where used in Tables 1, 6, 7, and 
Fig. 1, should be taken to imply also, for the last 
two years, the former set. The ordering is clearly 
the same for both sets, and separate tabulations for 
each year show the results obtained to be general 
over the two versions of the scale. 


18 Heider, op. cit., p. 205. 
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gory disparate, and in less than C.5 per 
cent are the choices more than two cate- 
gories apart® These non-reciprocated 
choices may involve different principles, 
and so further analysis disregards the 8 
per cent of the pairs that are not within 
one category of perfect balance. For the 
pairs where balance is perfect or nearly so, 
the following analysis determines how well 
attraction is predicted by proximity and 
peership. 
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individuals but, rather, the number of pairs 
of persons. Further, this study examines 
the complete matrix of pair relations and 
so permits tests of balance that, even for 
large groups like these, consider the entire 
structure of interpersonal relations.° 

In analyzing these pair relations, the 
strategy of prediction is to examine first 
the largest and framing effect—that of 
proximity. Then, within given levels of 
proximity, the effect of peership is demon- 


TABLE 1 


RECIPROCATION: NUMBER OF PAIRS WITH EACH 
COMBINATION OF ATTRACTION LEVELS* 


Person B’s ATTRACTION TOWARD A 


Person A’s ATTRACTION 


TOWARD Bt 
Recognize Talk Like Friend Best Friend 
1. Recognize............ 1,425 1,564 625 37 0 
DONG cu ch anit in pact dene tenet al 1,897 2,756 182 13 
Oe I a ETE E ls nue ke ETT ETE 2,264 689 67 
A PGI PEIE ek EA TAE E, PEE E E E OE 412 164 
$ Best friend eenn occa cca oak aaaea aa lerema aa aeaa 139 
Number of choices at 
this level... ........ ` 5,103 . 8,309 8 , 692 1,896 522 


* These data comprise the 12,261 pairs, from all eight administrations, in which both persons at least recognize 


the other. : 


+ These five levels of response are mutually exclusive: “recognize,” for example, implies mere recognition and no 


more, 


II. BALANCE AND PREDICTION OF 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 


To evaluate balance requires predicting 
the relation between two persons. Instead 
of the usual sociometric question, “Who 
is more attractive in general?” one must 
ask “Who is more attractive to whom?” 
Thus in all the following analyses, the de- 
pendent variable is some aspect of the at- 
traction between two persons, and the num- 
ber of observations is not the number of 


* Reciprocation can also be examined separately 
by level. For example, among the 522 choices of 
best friend, 278 (twice 139) are exactly reciprocated 
and 244 are not. By this rough standard, reciproca- 
tion is approximately equal at the various levels— 
around half the total choices at each level. Table 1 
was also computed separately for each of the eight 
administrations. Patterns were highly similar, 
though in each of the four years there was some- 
what higher reciprocation of choice in the spring. 


strated. Finally, through use of multiple 
regression, their combined effect is ascer- 
tained. 


PROXIMITY AND PAIR ATTRACTION 


Based upon their location, each pair of 
persons in Pierce Tower was classified into 


* This was made feasible by a computer program 
constructed to produce pair matrices from indi- 
vidual responses (see Robert F. Priest, “Pair Simi- 
larities; An IBM 709-7090 Program for Scoring 
and Analyzing Similarities Between Pairs of Indi- 
viduals,” Behavioral Science, IX [July, 1964], 291). 
This program operates both upon data, like the 
attraction of one person for another, that are in- 
trinsically pair characteristics, and upon data, like 
class in school, that are intrinsically individual 
characteristics. For individual characteristics, the 
program will combine values for two persons, 
through similarity or some other function, to create 
a pair characteristic, and then, as with intrinsically 
pair characteristics, sort these into matrix form. 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP 


one of the following categories, in order of 
decreasing proximity: (1) roommates— 
two persons occupying the same room, (2) 
floormates—non-roommates living on the 


esame floor, (3) housemates—two persons 


on different floors of the same house, and 
(4) towermates—two persons in different 
houses.?4 

For each of these four groups, two sum- 
mary measures of attraction were com- 
puted from the six levels previously de- 
scribed. The recognition composite sums 
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the field within which attraction may oc- 
cur, while liking identifies the relative in- 
tensity of the attraction that does occur. 
Empirically, too, the concepts are distinct: 
the total number of recognitions individ- 
uals receive correlates an average of only 
.20 with the proportion of these recogni- 
tions that are at the level of like or higher. 

As Table 2 shows, the relation with prox- 
imity is substantial and consistent, for 
both liking and recognition, in both au- 
tumn and spring. Not only are persons 


TABLE 2 


PROXIMITY: RECOGNITION AND LIKING BETWEEN ROOMMATES, 
FLOORMATES, HOUSEMATES, AND TOWERMATES* 


Recognition (percentage of total possi- 
ble): 


eft es @ eee eee ee ee kr ee kee eae aee se € 


Liking (percentage of total recognized): 
Autumnf]........ itd i A ie AAR aod ee 
SDTING AE E E TE 


Total number of possible choices 


Room | Hicsrhintes | Houwemates|, T 
mates mates 
96§ 51 35 8 
98§ 85 77 20 
92 52 42 25 
93 45 37 16 
534 | 18,308 | 19,092 | 87,952+ 


{all eight administrations)...... 


_ * Recognitior: as a percentage of total possible equals the total number of choices at the level of recog- 
nize or hig = for all four autumn (or spring) administrations, divided by the total possible number of 


choices (base 


upon the number of respondents) for those same four administrations. Choices at the level 


of like or above are similarly summed over four administrations, then divided by the total number of recog- 


nitions for those four. 


{ Percentages for towermates reflect only six administrations, since in year 4 respondents were asked 


only for in-house choices. 


. t Autumn and spring percentages compare choices among precisely the same set of persons at the two 
times: 143 in year 1, 145 in year 2, 134 in year 3, 135 in year 4. These 471 different individuals provide the 


basis for all the following tables. 


§ Departure from 100 per cent indicates the magnitude of respondents’ oversight in checking through 


the list of 320 names. 


the choices at the level of recognize or 
higher and divides this by the total pos- 
sible number of choices. The liking com- 
posite sums choices at the level of like, 
friend, and best friend and divides this by 
the total number of recognitions. Thus, in 
terms of the levels 0 (non-recognition) 
through 5 (best friend), recognition equals 
(1+2-+3-+-4+5) / (0-+-1+4-2+3+44+5), 
and liking equals (3-+-4+-5) / (14-2+3-+- 
4-4-5). Conceptually, recognition defines 

2 Previously, it was found that two persons in 
different houses were no more likely to know or like 


one another when only one floor distant than when 
seven floors distant. 


more distant less likely to be recognized, 
but even when they are, liking is less prob- 
able. Recognition, of course, increases 
sharply from autumn to spring, but much 
more within one’s own house than out- 
side.?* 

The absolute frequency of liking also 


2 The relations in Tables 2, 3, and 4 were com- 
puted separately for each of the eight adminis- 
trations. For relations in each of the three tables, 
the general pattern was similar for all eight admin- 
istrations, though as Tables 2 and 3 show, the level 
of relation differed systematically from autumn to 
spring. Table 5 provides a summary of the com- 
parisons within and between years. 
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increases, but less so than recognition; 
thus the proportion of those recognized 
who are also liked decreases. This suggests, 
if not an absolute limit to the number of 
persons one may like, at least a declining 
probability with increasing recognitions. 
Further, the previously demonstrated sta- 
bility of choice implies that a person who 
was liked in the autumn is more probably 
liked in the spring than one who was not. 
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recognition (again computed as a percent- 
age of the total possible) consistently de- 
creases from roommates (zero rooms dis- 
tant) to next-door neighbors to those far- 
ther distant.24 Even in the spring, after» 
more than half a year of living on the 
same floor, using the same elevator, bath- 
room, lounge, etc., those whose rooms are 
on the opposite side of the building are 
less frequently recognized. 


TABLE 3 


PROXIMITY: RECOGNITION AND LIKING BETWEEN FLOOR- 
MATES, BY NUMBER OF ROOMS DISTANT* 


Sprin 


Number of possible fldormate 
choices (all eight administra- 
CLOTS) ices Sects Dede cet 


NUMBER OF Rooms DISTANT 





i 2-7 8-13 
66 52 46 
90 85 83 
65 53 47 
53 48 42 
1,610 8,516 8,182 


* Recognition and liking are computec as in Table 2. 


t These 534 pairs are roommates, not floormates. 


Thus, it is the same interpersonal relations 
originally favored by proximity that con- 
tinue to be favored. This is one of the ways 
in which relations originally associated 
with proximity are further promoted by 
other means. 

The same relations hold when proximity 
is examined at a finer level—by the num- 
ber of rooms separating a pair of persons 
who live on the same floor.” In Table 3, 


*8 Since rooms are numbered from 1 to 26 around 
the corridor, one person may be as many as thir- 
teen rooms distant from another. Some of these are 
not student rooms but rooms for typing, music 
practice, laundry, etc.; student rooms total twenty 
on the lower floor of each house, twenty-three on 
the upper floor. Thus in comparison with the actual 
number of intervening students, or student rooms, 
the present measure of total rooms contains some 
random error, but no bias. 


Distance also continues, at this finer 
level of analysis, to be important for lik- 
ing, and in the same way. In Table 3, as in 
Table 2, greater recognition in the spring 
is accompanied by a lower proportion of 
liking, suggesting that even when persons 
on the other side of the building come to 
be known, they are still less liked. Even 


a For a very small minority of the pairs in Table 
3—those involving upperclassmen who are room- 
mates—distance should be considered the de- 
pendent rather than the independent variable. 
Non-freshmen who do not take a single room do 
typically select their roommates and, within re- 
strictions, their rooms. The effect of such choices, 
however, is almost solely upon the roommate pairs 
and very little upon the relations between those 
who are simply on the same floor. Further, even 
among roommates, non-freshmen constitute a mi- 
nority. 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP 


among next-door neighbors, liking de- 
creases aS acquaintance increases. Thus, in 
general, the analysis of proximity at this 
finer level reinforces its initial and con- 


° dinuing importance in both recognition 


and liking. 

This was not necessarily to be expected, 
even though the number of city blocks 
separating couples has been shown to be 
related to their probability of marriage,*5 
and the distance between houses or even 
apartments to friendship choice.*® These 
dormitory room doors, however, are only 
eight feet apart, and there are twenty such 
doors with a thirty-second’s walk—all in- 
doors, with no intervening stairways or 
doors. ‘That proximity continues to predict 
attraction when distances are so small in- 
dicates that more than physical space is 
involved; later we suggest how developing 
friendship with a person whose room is 
farther may cost more than the added 
seconds. 


PEERSHIP AND PAIR ATTRACTION 


Another important characteristic of the 
relation between a pair of persons is their 
relative tenure in the system in which they 
interact. In college, where tenure correlates 
highly with age, these combined to create 
rather strong status differences—so that 
similarity of college class best defines 
whether two students are or are not peers. 

In Pierce Tower, the most important dis- 
tinction in status is whether one is a first- 
year or older student, Because of this, and 
because the majority of all residents of 
Pierce ‘Tower over the four years have 
been freshmen, that distinction is taken to 


* First reported by James H. S. Bossard, in “Res- 
idential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selec- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII 
(1932), 219-24, this phenomenon has been ton- 
firmed by several subsequent studies, referred to in 
Alvin M. Katz and Reuben Hill, “Residential Pro- 
pinquity and Marital Selection: A Review of The- 
ory, Method, and Fact,” Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, XX (February, 1958), 27-35. 


“Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt 
W. Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950). 
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define peership: any two freshmen are con- 
sidered peers, as are any two non-fresh- 
men; pairs consisting of one freshman and 
one non-freshman are mixed. 

Table 4 examines liking within each of 
these three groups, controlling for the 
effect of proximity by employing only 
floormates. Liking is distinctly less for 
mixed pairs than for the two types of 
homogeneous pairs, which differ little from 
one another. Thus peership, like proximity, 
tends toward balance with attraction. 


TABLE 4 


PEERSHIP: PERCENTAGE OF FLOORMATES LIK- 
ING EACH OTHER AMONG FRESHMEN PAIRS, 
NON-FRESHMEN PAIRS, AND MIXED PAIRS 








Non- 
Freshmen 
Pairs 


Mixed 
Pairs 


Freshman 
Pairs 


Liking (percentage of 
total possible)*.... 31 33 14 
Total number of floor- 
mate pairs (all four 
i) eee 3,757 


621 2,368 





* Each percentage is computed as follows: Count the num- 
ber of pairs, at each administration separately, in which both 
persons at least like the other; add the eight numbers. Divide 
this by twice the sum (since each pair appears both autumn and 
spring) of the number of floormate pairs in all four years. By 
counting only pairs in which both persons like each other, and 
by dividing by the total number of floormate pairs, regardless of 
recognition, this measure differs from that of Tables 2 and 3. The 
differences cause the percentages to be lower, but do not greatly 
affect comparison among groups. 


PROXIMITY, PEERSHIP, AND ATTRACTION 


Because even within single floors, both 
proximity and peership related to attrac- 
tion, it seems desirable not only to com- 
pare their contributions, but to determine 
their joint ability to predict attraction. Yet 
from Tables 3 and 4 it is by no means 
obvious whether proximity or peership is 
a better predictor of attraction among 
floormates. To examine their combined 
effect by constructing a larger cross-classi- 
fication table, however, would encounter 
the usual problems of declining case bases 
and lack of a single statistic that states 
the magnitude of the combined relation.?? 


7 One statistic summarizing the extent to which 
similarity predicts choice is the homophily coeffi- 
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A promising approach—feasible when- 
ever categories may be ordered—is to em- 
ploy each variable quantitatively rather 
than categorically. Such quantitative scal- 
ing permits computing correlations and 
multiple correlations, thus providing single 
summary statistics for the independent and 
joint prediction of attraction by proxim- 
ity and peership. 


TABLE 5 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP: CORRELATION 
AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION WITH 
ATTRACTION, FOR FLOORMATES 





Number | Proxim- Milis 
Administration = pa Peership | ple Cor- 
of Pairs*| ityf : 
relation 
Autumn, year 1. 934 | .30 Î T 
Spring, year 1...] 922; .18 t t 
Autumn, year 2.| 1,057 17 41° (44 


Spring, year 2... 


Autumn, year 3. 
Spring, year 3... 


Autumn, year 4. 
Spring, year 4... 





* The pairs in this table are largely the same as those in 
Table 4. The slight decrease here in number of pairs from autumn 
to spring reflects the exclusion in spring of pairs in which one 
person had moved to another floor. 


t Signs have been changed so that a positive correlation 
means that friends are similar. 


f The small number of non-freshmen in year 1 resulted in 
hd few mixed pairs to provide a stable estimate of the correla- 
on. 


For each of these variables, quantita- 
tive scaling is readily accomplished. For 
proximity, rooms distant is already a quan- 


cient (James S. Coleman, “Relational Analysis: The 
Study of Social Organizations with Survey Meth- 
ods,” Human Organization, XVII [1958], 28-36). 
This coefficient, easily computed from Table 4, per- 
mits a direct interpretation: the amount of in-class 
choice is 43 per cent of the way from a chance level 
to the maximum possible. Homophily could also be 
computed for the data of Table 3, though calcula- 
tion for quantitative variables is more complicated, 
and ina 13 X 13 matrix of rooms distant, some cells 
would have small frequencies. Moreover, the ho- 
mophily coefficient is intended for use on one pre- 
dictor at a time, and in its usual form does not read- 
ily summarize the combined relations of two pre- 
dictors. 
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titative measure.”8 For peership, homo- 
geneous pairs are scored as 0, mixed pairs 
as 1. For attraction, finer discriminations 
may be made. Levels of attraction are 
scored from 1 for recognize through 5 for 
best friend, with non-recognition scored 
0.2° Thus the levels best friend, friend, and 
like—previously all combined into king— 
are now distinguished. The attraction of 
a pair is taken as the sum of the two 
persons’ scores, and ranges from 0 to 10— 
with 5, for example, indicating that one 
person reports talking with the other, who 
reports liking him in return.?° 

Thus each pair of floormates had values 
on three quantitative pair variables: prox- 
imity, peership, and attraction. These three 
variables, correlated separately for each 
administration, produce the results in 
Table 5. Each of these correlations sum- 
marizes a set of percentages, like the three 
presented in Table 4 or the four in each 


2 Number of rooms distant, because its relation 
to attraction is curvilinear, was transformed loga- 
rithmically, producing a more nearly linear regres- 
sion. Its correlations with attraction were virtually 
unchanged, however, and those reported in Table 
5 are for the untransformed number of rooms dis- 
tant. 


= To score levels of attraction from 0 to 5 is not 
meant to assert that the true positions of these lev- 
els on an underlying continuum are precisely equi- 
distant. Rather, this procedure simply aims to ex- 
tract greater information from the data than di- 
chotomous distinctions permit. The “true” distribu- 
tion on the continuum of attraction remains, of 
course, unknown, but seems unlikely to produce 
markedly different results. With a similar scale of 
attraction, a monotonic transformation that pro- 
duced unequal intervals nonetheless did not sub- 
stantially alter correlations with other character- 
istics (see Jacqueline C. Massé, “Interpersonal 
Attraction and Similarity of Nationality, Tenure, 
and Location” [Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, March 1965], p. 38). 


°° Original sociomatrices are, of course, in gen- 
eral asymmetric: the attraction of A for B need not 
equal the attraction of B for A. Each pair, then, 
needs two choices to characterize it, and the matrix 
contains n(n — 1) choices. All analyses except those 
in Tables 4 and 5 employ these n(n — 1) choices. 
These two tables, however, both employ the 
n(n -~—1)/2 pairs, where each pair is represented 
by a single value which is a combination of two 
separate choices. 


PROXIMITY AND PEERSHIP 


row of Table 3. As a result, comparison of 
proximity and peership is greatly facili- 
tated. Further, the proximity correlations 
use more of the information in the data— 
since, unlike Table 3, they employ the ex- 
act number of rooms distant. 

From the correlations of Table 5, it is 
apparent that among floormates peership 
is a better predictor of attraction than is 
proximity. Thus, while at greater distances 
the effect of proximity is paramount, when 
distances are small enough, its effect falls 
below that of a more strictly social char- 
acteristic. Among floormates, in fact, the 
prediction of peership is so much superior 
that adding proximity (even though this 
is essentially independent of peership) 
raises the correlation with attraction little 
if any over that of peership alone. 

Further, since now a single number sum- 
marizes the relation to attraction, it is also 
easy to compare different administrations. 
Doing this reveals that among floormates, 
for both proximity and peership, the rela- 
tion is always lower in the spring than in 
the preceding autumn, and it is generally 
also Jower one year than at the same time 
the preceding year.*+ 

The decline from autumn to spring found 
among floormates, in the relation between 
proximity and attraction, does not occur, 
however, when all pairs are considered to- 
gether. When proximity is scored 0 for 
towermates, 1 for housemates, 2 for floor- 
mates, and 3 for roommates, the correla- 
tions increase from autumn to spring. 
Thus, between houses there exists a trend 
toward differentiation, but within houses, 
a trend toward integration, over distance 
and college class, both within an academic 
year and over the years the dormitory has 
been in existence. 


III. BALANCE AND CHANGES IN 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 


The previous analyses have shown sev- 
eral changes from autumn to spring. Among 


& This same pattern is displayed by homophily 
coefficients for peership: .59, .51; .59, .44; .48, .13. 
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the entire set of residents, the relation of 
attraction to proximity increases, though 
for those already as proximate as floor- 
mates, its relation to both proximity and 
peership decreases. At the same time, at- 
traction also becomes generally stronger: 
the average student recognizes about twice 
as many persons and likes a higher number 
(though a smaller proportion) of them. In 
addition, as attraction increases it also be- 
comes more effective and realistic—in that 
more students choose those who choose 
them in return. 

But these group changes—though impor- 
tant in themselves—do not say which kinds 
of interpersonal relations are likely to 
change more and which less. Balance the- 
ory, however, does prescribe exactly which 
individual pairs should change—those ini- 
tially imbalanced. Indeed, the state of im- 
balance (for Heider), strain (for New- 
comb), or dissonance (for Festinger) is the 
central motivating mechanism of consist- 
ency theories generally. Thus, analysis of 
change in individual pairs provides a criti- 
cal test of the dynamic process of balance 
~—a test much more stringent than analysis 
of static balance. Stability of attraction, 
it may be deduced, should be greater for 
those pairs initially in balance. The follow- 
ing sections show this critical test to hold 
for both proximity and peership. 


PROXIMITY AND STABILITY OF ATTRACTION 


Of all choices at the level of recognize 
or higher, among persons living in the same 
house, 48 per cent of those made in the 
autumn, as noted earlier, remain the same 
in the spring. But this percentage varies 
considerably by level of choice, by the 
proximity of the two persons, and most im- 
portantly, as shall be seen, by their combi- 
nation, To examine the relation of stability 
and proximity, each autumn choice was 
classified by the level of attraction and by 
the proximity of the two persons; then 
within each of these classifications, the 
number of persons choosing at the same 
level in the spring was computed. 

The results, in Figure 2, show a strong 
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interaction between level of choice and 
proximity. For roommates, the higher the 
autumn attraction, the higher its stability 
from autumn to spring; for towermates, 
the higher the autumn attraction, the lower 
its stability; for floormates and housemates 
the relations are intermediate. Thus, higher 
levels of attraction are more stable only 
when they occur between proximate per- 
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imate pairs, balance is implied by friend- 
ship; for distant pairs, by lack of friend- 
ship. Imbalance consists of distant friends 
or proximate strangers and mere acquaint- 
ances. In all cases, balanced relations are 
more stable. This illustrates again the im- 
portance of proximity—not only in the for- 
mation of friendships initially, but in their 
continued maintenance. 
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Fic. 2.—Stability of attraction as a function of initial attraction and proximity. (Based upon 3,365 
choices for towermates, 3,585 for floormates, 3,341 for housemates, and 260 for roommates.) 


sons; at greater distances, lower levels of 
attraction are more stable than higher. 

This is somewhat surprising, for one 
might reason that friendship over a greater 
distance must have had—in order to have 
been established in the first place—some 
special compensation making it in other 
ways a closer, and more enduring, friend- 
ship than more proximate ones. 

The apparent anomaly disappears, how- 
ever, when balance is considered. For prox- 


PEERSHIP AND STABILITY OF ATTRACTION 

Attraction is also more stable when it is 
in balance with peership. In Table 6, where 
proximity is partially controlled by using 
only pairs of persons who live on the same 
floor, a similar interaction is found. For 
classmates, the higher the autumn attrac- 
tion, the higher its stability from autumn 
to spring; for non-classmates, the higher 
the autumn attraction, the lower its sta- 
bility. 
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The distinction is most apparent in the 
difference in stability at each level: when 
classmates initially Just recognize one an- 
other, this choice is § per cent less stable 
than when non-classmates just recognize 
each other. At higher levels of attraction, 
stability of choice becomes higher for class- 
mates: the differences increase from — 8 to 
— 4, + 8, + 6, and finally +- 25 for best 
friend choices. As with proximity, these 
changes are consistent with the theory of 


TABLE 6 


STABILITY OF ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF 
PEERSHIP: PERCENTAGE OF STABLE CHOICES 
AT EACH LEVEL OF ATTRACTION, FOR CLASS- 
MATES AND NON-CLASSMATES* 


Level of Attraction Classmates Oe 
1. Recognize........... 40 48 
Die i: 1l Gee oe E 48 52 
3, Beis i'ek grigia aaa 3 54 46 
4, Friend..........080. 38 32 
5. Best friend.......... 53 28 
Number of choices....| 3,585 1,039 


* For each percentage, the denominator is the number of 
choices at that level in the autumn (over all four years); the nu- 
merator is the number of those choices that were the same in the 
following spring. Data include choices among roommates and 
floormates. 


interpersonal balance. For classmates, bal- 
ance is implied by friendship; for non- 
classmates, by lack of friendship. For both 
groups, the more balanced relations are 
more stable. 


CHANGE IN ATTRACTION VERSUS 
CHANGE IN PROXIMITY 


Attraction, it has been seen, changes 
more for pairs that are imbalanced. But in 
what direction does it change? If balance 
holds for changes as well as for the existing 
state at a given time, then one would ex- 
pect a relation between change in attrac- 
tion and change in proximity. Fortunately, 
changes in proximity are sufficiently numer- 
ous to permit exploration of this relation: 
over one-fifth of the residents are in a dif- 
ferent room in the spring than they were in 
the autumn. (Fourteen per cent moved to a 
different room on the same floor, 6 per cent 
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to the other floor in the same house, and | 
per cent to a different house.) 

To compare change in attraction and 
change in proximity, choices were sepa- 
rated into twenty groups, one for each com- 
bination of the five levels of autumn attrac- 
tion and the four autumn proximities; this 
was done separately for each year, making 
a total of eighty groups.®* In this way, au- 
tumn proximity and attraction were con- 
trolled, so that within each group of choices, 
differences in spring proximity or attrac- 
tion reflected only the interim changes. 
‘Then for each of these eighty groups, a cor- 
relation was computed between spring at- 
traction and spring proximity, This pro- 
duced (much more easily) exactly the same 
result as if a change score had been com- 
puted for each individual choice, and these 
correlated within groups. 

For most of the groups, the modal com- 
bination of attraction and proximity is the 
same in spring as in the preceding autumn. 
But in all groups, many pairs changed 
proximity or attraction or both, and the 
correlation indicates whether when proxim- 
ity changed, attraction also tended to 
change, and if so, in what direction.®* The 
result, in Table 7, is uniformly positive cor- 
relation for all combinations of initial at- 
traction and proximity: whenever either 
proximity or attraction increases, the other 
tends also to increase; when one decreases, 
the other tends also to decrease. 


88 Similar patterns appeared in the separate tables 
for each of the four years. This was true also of the 
separate tabulation for each year of the relations 
presented in Fig. 2 and in Table 6. 


3 The present approach, by computing separate 
correlations for each combination of initial attrac- 
tion and proximity, effects literal control over ini- 
tial values of these variables. A similar procedure 
effecting “statistical control” would compute for all 
the pairs a single partial correlation between the fi- 
nal values of the two variables, removing variance 
and covariance associated with the initial values of 
both (see Frederick W. Lord, “Elementary Models 
for Measuring Change,” and Carl Bereiter, “Some 
Persistent Dilemmas in the Measurement of 
Change,” both in Chester W. Harris (ed.), Prob- 
lems in Measuring Change [Madison: University of 
Wisconsin, 1963]). 
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Thus, when a change in attraction occurs 
(which is most probable, as Fig. 2 showed, 
with initial zmbalance), there is likely to be 
a corresponding change in proximity. For 
example, of those who in autumn chose their 
roommate as their best friend, about 70 
per cent chose the same person in spring, 
too. But, as the correlation of .47 shows, 
when attraction did decrease, proximity al- 
so tended to decrease. The same relation 


TABLE 7 


CHANGE IN ATTRACTION VERSUS CHANGE IN 
PROXIMITY: CORRELATION BETWEEN SPRING 
PROXIMITY AND ATTRACTION AT FIXED AU- 
TUMN LEVELS* 








ÅUTUMN PROXIMITY 
Autumn LEVEL OF 
ATTRACTION Room- | Floor- | House- | Tower- 
mate mate mate matef 
1. Recognize....] f .01 .14 -26 
2: Talk. sasa Í 10 ra 14 
3. LARC ie sated: t 11 .16 15 
4. Friend....... .30 22 05 22 


5. Best friend...| .47§| .27 | f E: 


* Correlations were computed separately for each year, then 
averaged over the four years. Proximity was scored 0 for tower- 
mates, 1 for housemates, 2 for floormates, 3 for roommates. The 
fifty-one correlations summarized in this table are based upon a 
total of 10,080 spring choices. 


+ Towermate correlations are based upon only two years, 
since in the first year no one changed houses, and in the last year 
out-of-house choices were not collected. 


t In one or more of the years, this particular combination of 


autumn attraction and proximity included fewer than zen pairs. 


§ Based upon only three years, since during the first year no 
best-friend roommates changed rooms. 


holds for mere recognition of those living 
in other houses; as a balanced state, this 
was unlikely to change, but any increases 
in attraction or proximity tended to go 
together. 


IV. PROCESSES UNDERLYING BALANCE 
IN INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 


The preceding sections have provided 
unusually extensive support for balance 
theory, not only in its more commonly con- 
sidered static aspects, but also in its crucial 
dynamic role. Balance is a useful theory 
partly because it includes such a range of 
sentiments and interpersonal relations, but 
this breadth also means that its verification 
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for proximity and peership does not explain 
in detail the processes that make it work 
for these particular characteristics. This 
section examines possible processes, and in 


doing so suggests that even the operation, « 


of so apparently obvious a characteristic as 
proximity is somewhat subtle, and that it is 
in fact useful to distinguish among three 
types of distance: physical, functional, and 
phenomenal. 


PROXIMITY 


Physical distance.—Distance acts first as 
a physical screen in determining the prob- 
ability of initial contact. For any two indi- 
viduals chosen at random from the resi- 
dents of Pierce Tower, the city of Chicago, 
or the entire planet, the probability of their 
ever interacting is more a function of the 
distance between them than of any other 
characteristic.3* For larger distances, this 
phenomenon is obvious. But it is striking 
that it should operate so strongly where 
distances are as small and diversity of in- 
terests as great as in Pierce Tower. More- 
over, the balance between attraction and 
proximity of room location survives a 
mingling of persons at the common en- 
trance, bank of mail boxes, dining hall, 
main lounge, and elevators that probably 
puts Pierce Tower resident within sight, at 
different times, of each other resident. 

Between members of different houses, 
however, this mingling did not frequently 
result in recognition.2* Further, the chance 


* Similarity of age, race, or sex would also pre- 
dict interaction highly, though these are also corre- 
lated substantially with proximity. 


3 Indeed, the probability of a student recognizing 
a given person from another house in the Tower 
was substantially less, autumn or spring, than the 
probability of a freshman at another midwestern 
college recognizing a given individual from his en- 
tire student population of one thousand——male and 
female, of all four classes, living in eight dormito- 
ries, seven fraternities, and local homes (Walter L. 
Wallace, Student Culture: Social Structure and 
Continuity in a Liberal Arts College [Chicago: Al- 
dine Publishing Co., 1966], p. 49). This contrast in 
level of acquaintance partly reflects the fact that 
the College of the University of Chicago is numeri- 
cally overwhelmed by its environment and in some 
ways merges into it, whereas a college in a small 
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of recognizing a person from another house 
was little greater if he were but one floor 
distant than if he were seven floors distant. 
This uniformity represents a major depar- 
dure from the rule of physical distance and 
suggests examining the functional distance 
that acts to segregate and integrate houses. 

Functional distance.—Festinger, Schach- 
ter, and Back, in their study of the West- 
gate married students’ housing at M.LT., 
incorporated the concept of functional dis- 
tance, which reflects the actual patterns of 
traffic. They hypothesized that “friendships 
will depend upon the occurrence of passive 
contacts and that the pattern and fre- 
quency of passive contacts among particu- 
lar people will depend upon the ecological 
factors of physical and functional dis- 
tance.”8 In verifying the importance of 
functional distance, they showed that per- 
sons whose apartments were nearer stair- 
ways were more popular, as were those 
whose houses faced more directly into a 
court of other houses. 

In Pierce Tower, functional distance 
contributes, as the architectural design in- 
tended, to segregation between houses and 
integration within. Use of the elevator by 
at least the upper three houses means that 
no student need ever set foot in another 
house. The elevator also promotes integra- 
tion within houses, by stopping only at the 
lower floor of each house. The two-story 
lounge likewise affects functional distance; 
direct access from both levels makes it 
easier for residents of the two floors to meet. 

The physical and functional aspects of 
distance, however, do not appear to ac- 
count fully for the patterning of attraction 
according to the rooms of persons who live 
on the same floor. Here the physical dis- 
tances are so small that to go one room 
farther takes only two seconds, The func- 


town is much more prominent. At Chicago, the 
twenty-one hundred students in the College consti- 
tuted but one-third of the University—all of whose 
students made up but one in ten of those living in 
the neighborhood and one in a thousand of those in 
the metropolitan area. 


% Festinger, Schachter, and Back, op. cit., p. 54. 
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tional distances associated with traffic pat- 
terns may differ for rooms, since these vary 
in their location relative to the lounge, 
toilet, elevators, stairs, and telephones; but 
unlike Westgate, there are no systematic 
differences in popularity by room location. 
There is, however, this analysis suggests, 
an added relevant aspect of distance, which 
may be called “phenomenal distance”—the 
way distance is perceived and interpreted. 

Phenomenal distance —The way the dis- 
tance between two persons is perceived ap- 
pears to depend upon the number of others 
who intervene. In a rural area, for example, 
persons living a half-mile away may be 
considered neighbors, while in a city, those 
living one hundred feet away may not be. 
In Pierce Tower, a room five doors farther 
away represents more than ten added sec- 
onds of travel time; it represents five closer 
opportunities that must be passed by.3? 
When distances are this small, the signif- 
icance of the closeness, this analysis sug- 
gests, is less in the physical distance itself 
than in its perception. The farther a door 
is from one’s own, the more purposive one’s 
approach must be, and the more such ap- 
proach tends to require justification. To 
borrow change for the Coke machine from 
someone five rooms away may raise the 
question, “Why didn’t he ask someone 
closer?” 

Thus it is not that the distance between 
rooms is large, but that it is discernible, 
and so furnishes an unmistakable distinc- 
tion as to what is closer and, hence, in 
Schelling’s terms, more “prominent.’%8 To 


* The concept of phenomenal distance resembles 
Stouffer’s intervening opportunities, though the lat- 
ter concerns perception less and macro-social units 
more (see Samuel A. Stouffer, “Intervening Oppor- 
tunities: A Theory Relating Mobility and Dis- 
tance,” American Sociological Review, V [1940], 
845-67). 


%In The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 53~80, 
Thomas C. Schelling presents prominence as a cru- 
cial determinant of perceived alternatives and hence 
of outcomes, in bargaining and negotiation. The 
present research suggests that prominence may be 
equally critical in the establishment of norms for 
interpersonal behavior generally. 
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pass over several closer opportunities is to 
manifestly seek another out. But this ac- 
knowledges that the other has something 
one wants—an admission that Blau points 
out may have a certain cost for the seeker.®? 
Relations that are not obviously sought 
presume less and reduce this cost. Such 
relations are more likely with those who are 
proximate, and most of all with one’s room- 
mate. It is easy for roommates to interact 
without each encounter being an occasion. 
Their relation, almost certainly not the 
optimal combination of personalities,*® is 
nonetheless attractive for its easy accessi- 
bility; its phenomenal distance is small. 
The high proportion of roommates who are 
friends suggests that the attractiveness of 
accessibility outweighs the costs of non- 
optimality.4 

Changing processes—-As time passes, and 
persons living on the same floor become 
generally better acquainted, the relation 
between proximity and attraction decreases 
-——further indicating that more than physi- 
cal distance is involved. Despite the de- 
crease, however, distance remains impor- 
tant—-for two reasons, First, the original 
physical costs and some of the phenomenal 
costs continue. Second, there is inertia from 
the original relations, Successful friendship 
reinforces itself; the longer it has been in 
existence, the more benefits it can offer. 
New acquaintances appear at first gener- 
ally less able to provide reward than are 
old friends. When old friends are best, then, 
part of the reason may lie just in their old- 
ness, In this way proximity continues to re- 


° Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social 
Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 


* The Student Housing Office does consider back- 
ground in assigning roommates, but the matching 
procedure is limited by lack of information and the 
means to process it. The scheme, one year, was to 
assign roommates who were similar on field of 
study and dissimilar on region of the country. Thus, 
assignment of roommates is necessarily far from 
optimal, while matching of characteristics of stu- 
dents in adjoining rooms is not attempted. 


“ This compromise with optimality is reflected by 
some students’ difficulty in identifying a “best 
friend,” or by comments like “T have no really good 
friends, these are only my buddies.” 
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late to friendship, though less as a primary 
agent and more as a correlate of the rela- 
tions it originally facilitated. 

For houses as a whole, the role of prox- 
imity probably also changes in a similar ° 
way. Initially it promotes the development 
of friendships within houses, but once the 
houses, thus aided, have developed as so- 
cial entities, proximity probably becomes 
more of a correlate than a cause. This is 
consistent with the rise, from autumn to 
spring, of the integration within houses and 
segregation between them that the corre- 
sponding changes of balance imply. 


PEERSHIP 

For two persons who are sufficiently 
proximate so that they have a good chance 
of interacting, their relative statuses fur- 
ther predict the level of attraction that 
will actually develop. If proximity provides 
an initial physical screen for friendship, 
then peership provides a social screen. They 
act in different ways to make friendship 
attractive: proximity, by making friend- 
ship easier, reduces the costs; peership, 
through the benefits of similarity, increases 
the rewards. 

Preference for peers, among underclass- 
men as well as upperclassmen, is not neces- 
sarily to be expected; one might reasonably 
assume that upperclassmen would be gen- 
erally more popular, with bot% groups. 
Among undergraduates, year in college is a 
highly prominent characteristic: it specifies 
just how far along one is in the system, and 
generally also tells his age and how many 
years he has been around. For all three of 
these, the more the better, and so upper- 
classmen have a combination of character- 
istics making them particularly desirable 
associates for freshmen to have.*” For the 

Tt thus seems likely that there should be a tend- 
ency toward a universalistic evaluation, by every- 
one, that upperclassmen are more desirable friends, 
rather than particularistic preferences of each group 
for its own. Such standards, however, concern eval- 
uation, not assoclation—-which itself could at the 
same time be highly in-group, as has been pointed 
out by Peter M. Blau, in “Operationalizing a Con- 
ceptual Scheme: The Universalism-Particularism 


Pattern Variable,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVII (April, 1962), 159. 
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reciprocity that constitutes friendship, how- 
ever, there would need to be an equally 
good reason for upperclassmen to profit 
from the friendship of freshmen. Exchange 
theory*® suggests that this could be pro- 
vided by freshmen giving respect and def- 
erence to upperclassmen, and so provides an 
alternate hypothesis to that of balance be- 
tween attraction and similarity in status. 
That in fact freshmen associate with up- 
perclassmen with no more than chance fre- 
quency indicates that freshmen are unwill- 
ing or unable to pay a sufficient price. 
(Such unwillingness might stem, of course, 
from a perception that friendship with an 
upperclassman—contrary to the above as- 
sumption—is not worth much more than 
friendship with a classmate.) It also seems 
likely that the previously noted tendency 
toward a quota for the number of friends 
operates to segregate classes, for when 
freshmen enter in the autumn, upperclass- 
men tend to have their quotas already filled 
and hence are less eager candidates for 
friendship than are other freshmen. Thus, 
whatever the bases for original associations, 
they tend to persist along college class lines. 
Strong ingroup norms may sometimes 
make it rewarding to like another on the 
basis of similarity alone, rather than its 
behavioral implications. For most students, 
however, the reward probably lies instead 
in the value of having a friend who is 
equally new or experienced, and who thus 
shares various interests that are correlated 
with college class. Both initial and con- 
tinued association between classmates like- 
ly reflect more the correlates of status than 


“Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life; 
George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elemen- 
tary Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1961). 
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status itself. For example, two freshmen are 
more likely to be taking the same courses, 
which both promotes their contact and pro- 
vides more possibility of mutual reward. 

But while college class correlates with 
several obvious interests, it fails to corre- 
late at all with many others (e.g., interest 
in music, chess, or swimming) that become 
known only as students become better ac- 
quainted. As acquaintance grows, then, the 
use of peership as a general indicator of 
similarity can be replaced by more specific 
information about the interests, attitudes, 
activities, and background of particular in- 
dividuals. When these factors cut across 
class lines, friendships that follow them will 
lead to decreasing balance on peership. At 
the same time, balance may increase on 
these other individual characteristics. In- 
deed, it seems possible that relations al- 
ways maintain a substantial degree of bal- 
ance, but on predictably different charac- 
teristics as acquaintance progresses—a 
possibility that is explored in subsequent 
analyses, 44 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“4 Subsequent analysis of similarity of pairs of 
persons on over fifty individual characteristics, in- 
cluding abilities, attitudes, interests, activities, and 
background information, shows that none predicts 
attraction as well as does peership (see Jack Sawyer 
and Robert F. Priest, “Prediction of Interpersonal 
Attraction: Multivariate, Dyadic, Longitudinal” 
[Social Psychology Laboratory, University of Chi- 
cago, January, 1967]). Using a smaller number of 
characteristics, Anton S. Morton finds a similar 
predominance of college class in the interaction 
among members of two fraternities at an eastern 
college (see his Similarity as a Determinant of 
Friendship: A Multi-dimensional Study [Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, April 
1959]). 
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The Reliability and Validity of Interview Data 
Obtained from 59 Narcotic Drug Addicts 


The question of the reliability and va- 
lidity of interview data obtained from vari- 
ous deviant populations has been an issue 
of recurrent interest in the social sciences. 
Two contrary positions have been ad- 
vanced: (a) Deviant groups, and especially 
those engaged in illegal behavior, are mo- 
tivated to—and do—-conceal or deny their 
proscribed behavior,’ and (b) deviant sub- 
jects will, under appropriate research pro- 
cedures, report their deviant actions.” The 
present report is restricted to an analysis 
of interview data obtained from a single 
deviant population, narcotic drug addicts. 

The sample consists of fifty-nine Puerto 
Rican addicts who were formerly incarcer- 
ated at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky. This 
sample was drawn from a larger study 
population of the 242 patients admitted to 
the hospital from Puerto Rico between 1935 
and 1962. Although considerable field, 
clinical, and institutional data were avail- 
able with respect to the 242 follow-up sub- 
jects, the 59 addicts consisted of all those 
interviewed who had also been federal 
prisoners at the Lexington or Fort Worth 
hospitals. The remaining 183 subjects had 
either been voluntary patients at the hos- 


* Howard Becker, Outsiders (New York: Free 
Press, 1963), pp. 168-70; William Butler Eldridge, 
Narcotics and the Law (New York: American Bar 
Association, 1962), p. 26. 


* Alfred C. Kinsey et al., Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1948), chaps. i-iv; Meyer H. Diskind and George 
Klonsky, Recent Developments in the Treatment 
of Paroled Offenders Addicted to Narcotic Drugs 
(Albany: New York State Division of Parole, 
1964), pp. 29-30, 108. 


pital (W = 98) on whom FBI records could 
not be obtained or they were not inter- 
viewed (N = 85). One purpose of the fol- 
low-up study was to ascertain the post- 
hospital history of the former addict, in- 
cluding whether or not he had relapsed to 
drug use. 

The procedure employed in ascertaining 
the relability and validity of the interview 
data consisted of a comparison of interview 
items with: (a) clinical and administrative 
records of the hospital, (6) FBI arrest 
records, and (c) urine samples obtained 
from the patient. A brief description of 
each of these sources of information is 
pertinent. 

The interview schedule consisted of six 
pages of questions pertaining to the addic- 
tion, employment, and criminal history of 
the former patient. Most of these inter- 
views ‘were obtained in Puerto Rico by an 
experienced interviewer;? in the case that 
the addict returned to the Lexington hos- 
pital after 1962, he was interviewed upon 
re-admission. The clinical and administra- 
tive records of the Lexington hospital con- 
tain quite voluminous, but often non- 
comparable, information. Commonly in- 
cluded in these patients’ records were the 
following: the physician’s examination, in- 
cluding drug diagnosis; psychiatric diag- 
nosis; criminal history and pre-sentence re- 
port; family and employment data; and 
treatment progress while hospitalized. 

The FBI record enumerates arrests re- 


See John C. Ball and Delia O. Pabon, “Lo- 
cating and Interviewing Narcotic Addicts in Puerto 
Rico,” Sociology and Social Research, XLIX (July, 
1965), 401-11. 
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ported for the subject anywhere in the 
United States or Puerto Rico during his 
lifetime. The urine specimen was secured 
from each subject immediately after the 
e interview; these were analyzed for the 
presence of opiates and barbiturates at the 
Addiction Research Center laboratory in 
Lexington. 

Five items from the interview were se- 
lected for comparison with the other sources 
of data. These were: (1) age of the subject, 
(2) age at onset of drug use, (3) type and 
place of first arrest, (4) total number of 
arrests, and (5) drug use at time of inter- 
view. The first two items were compared 
with the prior hospital records to ascertain 
whether the patients were reliably reporting 
their age and onset of drug use.* The last 
three items were validity checks of the 
interview data.” Offenses reported by the 
subject were compared with his arrest rec- 
ord; his admission or denial of drug use 
at the time of interview was contrasted with 
the urinalysis. 


THE RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Age,—A comparison of the age of each of 
the fifty-nine subjects reported at the time 
of interview with the age obtained from his 
prior Lexington hospitalization revealed 
that there was agreement as to the year of 
birth among 82.8 per cent of the subjects.® 
In the ten instances wherein there were re- 
sponse errors, eight of these differed by 
only one or two years. Of the two remain- 
ing cases, one female admitted to being 


* Following Festinger and Katz, reliability was 
operationally defined as the consistency or agree- 
ment of information given by the subject at dif- 
ferent times (Leon Fesiinger and Daniel Katz, 
Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences [New 
York: Dryden Press, 1953], p. 42). 


8 Validity herein refers to comparison of the 
interview data with “an outside criterion,” after 
Festinger and Katz, ibid., p. 46. The outside cri- 
terion in the case of arrest information was the FBI 
record for the individual; in the case of drug use, 
the criterion was laboratory analysis of the sub- 
ject’s urine. 


Among the fifty-two males, 90.2 per cent 
were in agreement as to year of birth, 
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uncertain of her age, but there was no 
evident explanation for the age difference 
recorded for the male subject. The females 
were significantly less reliable than the males 
in reporting their age, as five of the seven 
females in the sample were responsible for 
half of the response error. No other response 
bias was noted.? 

Onset-—In the field interview in Puerto 
Rico, the subject was asked the age at which 
drug use was started. Similar information 
was usually available from the clinical rec- 
ords of the Lexington hospital; the mean 
years between first Lexington admission and 
time of interview was 9.2 years. A compari- 
son of these two sources of data showed that 
there was agreement as to the year of onset 
among thirty-six of the fifty-five subjects 
(65.5 per cent). Another fifteen records 
differed by only one to three years (27.3 
per cent). Four cases (7.3 per cent) dif- 
fered by five or more years. 

In analyzing the nineteen cases in which 
age at onset was not reliably reported, no 
response bias was found. Eleven persons re- 
ported an earlier age of onset at time of in- 
terview, while eight reported a later onset; 
the mean difference was 3.4 years for the 
former group and 3.3 years for the latter. 

First arrest—The interview schedule 
contained a full page of questions pertaining 
to the addict’s (or former addict’s) criminal 
history. Type, place, and age at first arrest 
were part of the information asked. This 
first event was compared with each subject’s 
FBI record. In thirty-one of the fifty-seven 
comparisons, there was agreement between 
the two sources of data (54.4 per cent). In 
another fifteen instances, the subject re- 
counted an earlier arrest than that shown 
(26.3 per cent); these were mostly minor or 
juvenile offenses.® Thus, in 80.7 per cent of 


* The terms “response error” and “response bias” 
follow Moser’s usage (C. A. Moser, Survey Meth- 
ods in Social Investigation [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1958], chap. xiii). 


8 No data for such a comparison were available 
for four subjects. 


® Juvenile offenses are not commonly reported 
to the Identification Division of the FBI. 
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the interviews, the subject either reported 
his first arrest correctly or admitted an ear- 
lier offense. | 

Of the eleven cases in which the FBI rec- 
ord showed an arrest prior to the one re- 
ported as his first arrest in the interview, 
nine did not mention this first arrest, but 
did recount others. For example, Case No. 
49 did not mention an arrest for assault and 
battery in 1945 (the first arrest shown), but 
did mention his arrest in 1946 for posses- 
sion of narcotics (the second arrest shown 
on his FBI record). Similarly, Case No. 138 
did not mention his first four arrests, but 
described his fifth which was for homicide. 
Two subjects did not fit this response pat- 
tern. One subject—No. 15—admitted vari- 
ous arrests, but could not give details of a 
first arrest. A second, who was a physician, 
denied any arrest, but admitted being 
“committed” to both the Lexington and 
Fort Worth hospitals (in fact he was a fed- 
eral prisoner in both instances, although 
these were his only arrests). 

Number of arrests —A comparison of the 
total arrests stated in the interview with 
those recorded by the FBI is more complex, 
and somewhat less valid, than a single. item 
comparison because of the difficulties in de- 
fining what is and what is not an arrest, and 
because of the considerable time period and 
number of arrests or events involved, Thus, 
the mean years between first arrest and in- 
terview for the males was 14.2 years; for 
the females it was 11.0 years. Although the 
mean number of arrests recorded by the 
FBI for the fifty-nine former addicts was 
only 3.5, some subjects reported twenty or 
more arrests in the field interview.?° These 
difficulties, or limitations, in effecting a 
comparison of verbal reports in an interview 
situation with official records based on fin- 


1 All fifty-nine subjects admitted one or more 
arrests, with the possible exception of Case No. 
15 already referred to. The mean number of arrests 
admitted by fifty-four subjects (excluding five 
subjects who admitted numerous arrests for breach 
of peace and drunkenness) was 3.8; the same fiity- 
four subjects had 3.5 mean arrests on their FBI 
records. 
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gerprint documentation are not mentioned 
to negate the validity of such a comparison, 
but to describe the practical problems in- 
volved. 

Of fifty-eight former addicts, nineteen 
gave valid reports of the exact number of 
arrests recorded; twenty-two reported more 
arrests and seventeen fewer arrests than 
their respective FBI records enumerated. 
Thus, 70.7 per cent gave valid reports of 
their criminal history in the strict sense that 
they reported those events recorded by the 
FBI. Among the seventeen subjects who 
under-enumerated their arrests, it was pri- 
marily minor offenses that were omitted; 
they recounted their felonies and often 
stressed the circumstances of the more seri- 
ous offenses and the sentence received. 

Current drug use-—The chemical anal- 
ysis of a urine specimen is the most valid 
physical means devised of ascertaining cur- 
rent opiate use. Following each interview, 
the subject was asked to provide such a spec- 
imen. Of the fifty-nine subjects, three re- 
fused to provide a urine specimen, five were 
readmissions to the Lexington hospital, 
twenty-two were interviewed in jail or while 
hospitalized in Puerto Rico, and twenty- 
nine were living at home. The most mean- 
ingful validity measure concerned this last 
group; an accurate comparison of the verbal 
report of addiction and urinalysis was feasi- 
ble for twenty-five of these twenty-nine sub- 
jects. 

Of these twenty-five subjects “on the 
street” in Puerto Rico at the time of inter- 


“Henry W. Elliott, Norman Nomof, Kenneth 
Parker, Marjorie L. Dewey, and E. Leong Way, 
“Comparison of the Nalorphine Test and Urinary 
Analysis in the Detection of Narcotic Use,” Clinical 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, V (July-August, 
1964), 405-13; Ronald Serwer Poze, “Opiate Ad- 
diction: I. The Nalorphine Test, II. Current 
Concepts of Treatment,” Stanford Medical Bul- 
letin, XX (February, 1962), 1-4. For a discussion 
of the broader question of ascertaining abstinence 
or relapse in field studies, see: John A. O’Donnell, 
“The Relapse Rate in Narcotic Addiction: A 
Critique of Follow-Up Studies,” in Daniel M. Wil- 
ner and Gene G. Kassebaum (eds.), Narcotics 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965), pp. 
236-40, 
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view and urinalysis, eighteen reported they 
were not using heroin and their urinalysis 
was negative for opiates; five admitted drug 
use and their specimen was positive; and 
two denied drug use, but the laboratory re- 
port was positive. On this basis, it may be 
said that 92 per cent of the subjects’ reports 
of current drug use were valid, employing 
the criterion of chemical analysis. A more 
cautious and perhaps preferable statement 
is that 71 per cent of those using heroin ad- 
mitted such use to the interviewer (five of 
seven addicts). 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


The reliability and validity of the sub- 
jects’ verbal reports pertaining to their il- 
licit actions have been analyzed. The for- 
mer addict patients did enumerate and de- 
scribe their addiction and criminal histories 
during a focused interview in Puerto Rico. 
The research results indicate a rather sur- 
prising veracity on the part of the former 
addicts, especially when the various proce- 
dures employed in data collection are con- 
sidered. Thus, age at onset of drug use was 
consistently asked in the field interview, but 
this precise question was not asked at time 
of hospital admission some ten years earlier. 
Therefore, it was often not possible to as- 
certain whether the clinical report referred 
to age at first use or age at which addicted. 
In addition to differences in the question 
asked, there were problems of recall, lan- 
guage, definition, and interpretation. For 
example, subjects sometimes initially forgot 
arrests which did not result in a sentence or 
thought we were only interested in drug of- 
fenses. Considering the varied sources of re- 
sponse error, the interview data were quite 
reliable and valid. 

It seems likely that the completeness and 
validity of the interview data were related 
to a number of factors. The principal inter- 
viewer was extremely competent and famil- 
iar with interviewing procedures in Puerto 
Rican slums.1* The use of an interview 
schedule which focused upon specific topics 
(such as the group situation at time of first 
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drug use) usually precluded vague or off- 
hand replies. Of considerable importance 
was the fact that our project staff was not 
associated with police authorities and that 
our study was exclusively a research under- 
taking. In this respect and others, the prior 
Lexington hospitalization of the subject 
seemed significant: We were outsiders from 
Lexington who had come to ask about his 
post-hospital adjustment. And it soon be- 
came known in the San Juan addict com- 
munity that we were not reporting to any 
police authority. Further, we felt it was 
often efficacious to have knowledge of the 
local community in questioning a subject: 
He might say he had only been in prison 
once in the States, but when asked about 
La Princessa jail, he would say, “Oh sure, 
but I didn’t know you meant that also.” 

The results of the present analysis indi- 
cate that former narcotic addicts can and 
will recount their illicit personal behavior 
valid under specified research conditions. 
This is not to suggest that the rather volu- 
minous source material collected in the 
Puerto Rico Follow-Up Project was without 
numerous minor discrepancies or that con- 
flicting reports were always easily or confi- 
dently resolved. But the data do support the 
interpretation that the addicts were moti- 
vated to describe their past and present de- 
viant behavior and that they could recall 
events of ten to twenty years ago with sur- 
prising accuracy. It appears that the first 
shot of heroin or the first felony arrest were 
dramatic events in the addict’s life. 

The question arises as to whether the 
fifty-nine addicts would have admitted their 
illicit behavior in the absence of corrobora- 
tive data from the FBI and other official 
sources. Would the addict admit proscribed 
behavior to the field interviewer if later 
corroboration were not available to the re- 
search staff? A partial answer to the ques- 
tion is afforded by an analysis of interviews 
obtained from the sixty-one addicts in the 

™ One indication of the competency of the 
interviewer was the low refusal rate in Puerto Rico 


-Only 3 of 112 subjects refused to be interviewed; 
Ball and Pabon, op. cit., p. 407. 
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follow-up study who had previously been 
voluntary patients at the Lexington hospi- 
tal. It was found that the former voluntary 
addict patients (whose hospitalization at 
Lexington was legally confidential and for 
whom FBI records were not obtainable) 
also recounted their illicit behavior to the 
interviewer.’ 

Fhe results of the present analysis and 
the findings of relevant other studies! sug- 
gest that the social situation and auspices 
under which interviews are obtained affect 
the deviant subject’s motivation to be ei- 
ther candid, equivocal, or deceitful. Thus, 
it would be as unwarranted to maintain that 
addicts’ responses are invariably valid as it 
would be to assume that they are invalid 
when appropriate research procedures are 
employed. The research procedures in the 


* Of the sixty-one former voluntary patients, 
forty-nine admitted one or more arrests, and 
twelve denied any arrest. These twelve included 
a physician, a nurse, two housewives, three depend- 
ent males living with their parents, three youths 
aged twenty-one to twenty-four (one of whom 
was a student), an office clerk, and an accountant. 
The mean number of arrests enumerated by the 
forty-nine former voluntary patients was 3.9. 
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present study which appeared to be particu- 
larly relevant to securing valid interviews 
were: prior institutional contact (their Lex- 
ington hospitalization), the interviewer’s 
knowledge of the addict subculture and fa; 
miliarity with lower-class slum neighbor- 
hoods, past field experience and competency 
of the interviewer, absence of a service or 
police function, and the use of a structured 
personal interview which enabled probing 
questions to be asked. 

Joun C. BALL 


National Institute of Mental Health 
Addiction Research Center 
Lexington, Kentucky 


“See Isidor Chein, Donald L. Gerard, Robert 
S. Lee, and Eva Rosenfeld, Tke Road to H (New 
York: Basic Books, 1964), pp. 112-13, 209; 
Richard Blum and Associates, Utopiates (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1964), chap. ii; P. D. Scott 
and D. R. C. Willcox, “Delinquency and the 
Amphetamines,” British Journal of Psychiatry, 
Ili, No. 478 (September, 1965), 865-75; Hunter 
Gillies, “Murder in the West of Scotland,” British 
Journal of Psychiatry, TTI, No. 480 (November, 
1965), 1087-94; John P. Clark and Larry L. Tifft, 
“Polygraph and Interview Validation of Self- 
Reported Deviant Behavior,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXXI, No. 4 (August, 1966), 516-23. 


Sociofugal Space! 


This is a case study of a place where 
people typically try to avoid one another, 
the type of area which has been termed 
“sociofugal space” by Osmond.? This par- 
ticular setting, a large study hall located 
in a university library has certain special 
characteristics which will be examined, but 
our chief concern is the way the occupants 
distribute themselves so as to increase psy- 
chological and social distance. There were 

1 The present study was supported in part by a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education. I am 
grateful to Faye Ashby, Mary Juncker, Linda 
Larson, Pamela Pearce, Nancy Russo, and Melva 
Rush for their assistance. 

2 Humphrey Osmond, “Function as the Basis of 
Psychiatric Ward Design,” Mental Hospitals 
(April, 1957), pp. 23-29. 


exceptions to this, particularly the occasion- 
al “study date,” but these were sufficiently 
obvious that they could be distinguished 
from the more typical situation where oc- 
cupants tried to remain apart. The con- 
cept of sociofugal space has been used in 
the pejorative descriptive sense up to now, 
and its explanatory force has been almost 
nil. Little is known about what aspects of 
an environment keep people apart. It is 
hoped here to make a beginning to identify 
these features of the environment and, in 
addition, to relate them to more general 
concepts of sociality. Osmond first coined 
the term to describe unsuitable mental hos- 
pital architecture where the undesirability 
of sociofugality was self-evident. However, 
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this is a limited view of environment, and 
it is apparent that there are situations where 
individual isolation is desirable, at least 
in terms of the explicit social functions of 
a building. From the standpoint of its con- 
notative meaning, sociofugal space tends to 
be large, cold, impersonal, institutional, not 
owned by any individual, overconcentrated 
rather than overcrowded, without oppor- 
tunity for shielded conversation; providing 
barriers without shelter, isolation without 
privacy, and concentration without cohe- 
sion. The dominant lines or field forces 
radiate outward from the center, well illus- 
trated by this description of Chicago’s 
Marina City, “The apartment opened like 
a fan, and if the tenant has allowed the 
architecture to assert itself, you are drawn 
outward toward the windows, to the bal- 
cony, with the whole city and its suburbs 
and the distant plains spread out before 
you.” In theory the ultimate sociofugal 
environment is a row of isolation cells. de- 
signed for solitary confinement, but in prac- 
tice these have not effectively stifled com- 
munication between people. Numerous ac- 
counts of prison life, including those writ- 
ten on Death Row, describe the constant 
stream of messages traveling between cells.* 
Inmates shout up and down the corridors, 
use tapping codes on the bars as well as 
messages carried by trusties who deliver the 
meals, and pull kites from cell to cell. No 
arrangement has yet been devised that com- 
pletely eliminates communication between 
people who want to interact. Instead, the 
ideal sociofugal environment is one where 
the rules prescribing isolation are accepted 
and enforced by the participants them- 
selves and supported only secondarily by 
environmental constraints. In a sociofugal 


? Richard Atcheson, “Marina City, Chicago’s 
Pies in the Sky,” Holiday (December, 1965), p. 28. 


“See, e.g., Rene Belbenoit, Dry Guillotine (New 
York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1938); Edward F. Mc- 
Grath, J Was Condemned to the Chair (New York: 
A. L. Burt, 1934); Peter Moen’s Diary (New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1951); or Charles S. 
Wharton, The House of Whispering Hate (Chi- 
cago: Madeline Mendelsohn, 1932). 
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environment, intimacy between strangers 
is unexpected and generally unwelcome. 
This is particularly true if a person has 
deliberately sought the type of space that 
isolates him from other people. One must 
distinguish between sociofugal space chosen 
voluntarily (e.g., a study area) and space 
inhabited involuntarily (e.g., the corridor 
of a public building). Interaction is dis- 
couraged by the physical environment in 
both settings, but in the latter instance the 
motives for social intercourse may exist, 
while in the study area a person assumes 
that others present deliberately chose an 
isolating setting. 

The reference room where most of the 
present studies took place is located on the 
second floor of a university library. It is 
a large high-ceilinged room which contains 
eighteen large, heavy wooden tables four 
feet wide and sixteen feet long, each one 
surrounded by twelve chairs, six to a side. 
Lighting is provided by large fluorescent 
globes suspended from the ceiling. Each 
globe contains a number of fluorescent 
tubes, spreading the light in a diffuse man- 
ner. Lighting is very good and also homo- 
geneous throughout the room and through- 
out the day. The large windows on the 
north side are more than nine feet up the 
wall and do not let direct sunlight fall on 
the tables at any time. Lighting should not 
be an important consideration in a student’s 
decision about where to sit either in the 
room or at a particular table. There is 
generous spacing between the long tables 
so that people can walk by without dis- 
turbing those at a table or adjacent tables. 
If the tables were closer together, it would 
discourage people from occupying chairs 
where they would have to disturb people 
when they entered or left. With the present 
arrangement, access and departure can be 
accomplished without disturbing others at 
the table. These large tables were custom 
designed for the university and installed in 
1940. Each table top slopes upward five 
degrees from each side to form a central 
apex, which was done to make it easier to 
rest books and more difficult to talk across 
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the table. A final point about the reference 
room which is extremely important in un- 
derstanding its present use is that only a 
small number of occupants at any time use 
the reference facilities. The large tables are 
almost exclusively used by undergraduates 
for study purposes. Faculty and graduate 
students use individual carrels in the stacks, 
and people who examine reference works 
tend to do it at the shelves, rather than 
carry books over to the long tables were 
students are studying and preparing term 


TABLE 1 
RANK ORDER OF PROTECTED CHAIRS 


Average Num- 
ber cf Times 


Chair Was 
Location Occupied 
Same side, adjacent chair(s)..... 1.40 
Directly opposite............... 3.67 
Seat(s) adjacent to directly oppo- 

SILC CHAIN se eryron aaa eaonsiceds 6.80 
Same side, one empty chair away. 8.50 
One empty chair away from direct- 

ly opposite... ............... 12.25 
Two empty chairs away from di- 

rectly opposite............. se 13,67 
Same side, three empty chairs 

AWAY EN ctweetasexakataaed 15.00 
Same side, two empty chairs away. 17.33 
Three empty chairs away from di- 

rectly opposite. ....... sses... 17.50 
Four empty chairs away from di- 

rectly opposite. 68 ss nda aes 51.00 
Same side, four empty chairs 

BWAY dG sada eee eae E T 57.00 


papers. Although the room is technically 
called the reference room, for all intents and 
purposes it is a study hall which could be 
located without disadvantage in another 
part of the library or even in another 
building on the campus. We will begin with 
the ecological model of patterns of occu- 
pancy and succession and then examine 
methods of territorial defense. 


PATTERNS OF OCCUPANCY AND SUCCESSION 


The best way to determine the patterns 
of occupation in an area such as the refer- 
ence room is to arrive when the room frst 
opens and keep a sequential record of each 
person’s seating. To obtain this informa- 
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tion a twenty-year-old undergraduate stu- 
dent made observations in the library refer- 
ence room over a three-month period. Each 
morning, excluding weekends and holidays, 
she arrived at 8:00 A.M. and, on a prepared 
seating plan of the entire room, indicated 
by a number sequence where each indi- 
vidual sat and the sex of each person. Since 
the first major exodus from the room occurs 
shortly before the 9:00 a.m. class change, 
the observations ran from 8:00 to 8:45 for 
sixty-one mornings. 

One question is where the first occupants 
will sit, since they have the widest choice 
of seats and are not greatly affected by 
people already seated. We therefore ex- 
amined the seating diagram to learn how 
the first ten people in the room each day 
spaced themselves. Approximately four- 
fifths of those people who were among the 
first ten occupants and came alone sat at 
empty tables. When we examine the seat- 
ing of the sixty-nine pairs among the first 
ten entrants (i.e., people who entered the 
room together), we also find that 77 per 
cent sat together at empty tables. To 
learn where the next arrival sat when den- 
sity had already reached one per table, we 
examined the 401 instances where a second 
person occupied a table where another per- 
son was already seated. Since these tables 
have six chairs per side, there are three 
functionally independent positions at each 
table—the end chair, one seat away from 
the end, and two seats away from the end. 
All other chairs can be made into trans- 
positions of these three locations.” Table 
1 shows how often each chair was occupied 
as a function of the incumbent’s location. 
In this situation it is clear that a person 
most effectively protects the chair(s) im- 
mediately alongside him, and his protective 
web extends less effectively to the chair 
directly opposite him and then to chairs on 
either side of the opposite chair. 


> Wherever table locations are indicated by let- 
ter, the letters start in the lower-left corner with 
Chair A and continue around the table in a coun- 
ter-clockwise direction with the last letter directly 
opposite A. 
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Observations when the library first opens 
have the advantage of beginning with a 
situation where room density is zero, but 
may be atypical in terms of library clientele 
° “early birds”) and spatial arrangements. 
For this reason, seventy-one additional 
observations were made, wherein the writer 
entered the room at randomly chosen times 
during the day and recorded the seating of 
all those people present. At any given mo- 
ment we have no record of where previous 
occupants sat, although it is possible—like 
the astronomer who infers the presence of 
an unknown planet from unusual deviations 
in the orbits of adjacent planets—to hy- 
pothesize where a previous occupant must 
have sat to account for an unusual arrange- 
ment at the table. To simplify the analysis 
and also to keep the data comparable to 
the early observations, the analysis was 
limited to those tables occupied by only 
two individuals. It was found that when 
one person occupies an end chair, the other 
person is likely to be found at the middle 
or far end of the table. When one individual 
occupies the B position, the other occupant 
is likely to be at the far end chairs (F or 
G). When one person is found at C, the 
second person at the table occupies any 
of the end chairs (A, F, G, L). 

The opposite situation is how friends or 
interacting individuals will sit at the same 
table. We can predict that those arrange- 
ments which are avoided by strangers will 
be used most frequently by friends. In an 
observational study of this sort, the only 
guide we have to a relationship between 
individuals is to note instances of conver- 
sation or other communication. The cross- 
sectional observations were brief, usually 
from five to fifteen minutes, and whenever 
one person was observed talking to another, 
even if it were just a few words, this was 
recorded as a “conversing pair,” as distinct 
from non-interacting individuals at the 
table. For this particular analysis there 
seemed no reason to focus exclusively on 
those tables with only two individuals, so 
we determined over the entire series of 
cross-sectional observations all those in- 
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stances where two or more individuals in 
the reference room were conversing with 
one another. This yielded a total of 113 
two-person conversations and 7 three- 
person conversations. Of the total number 
of conversing pairs, 82 per cent were seated 
side by side, 12 per cent seated directly 
across from one another, and 6 per cent 
were people alongside one another with an 
empty chair in between or catty-corner 
across from one another, This result is con- 
sistent with that found when the room first 
opened in that the vast majority of con- 
versations took place between people seated 
side by side. The four-foot distance across 
the table plus the five-degree slope on either 
side were sufficient to discourage conversa- 
tion across the table in a sociofugal situa- 
tion where conversation was actively dis- 
couraged by student and library staff norms. 
This distance is above that considered by 
Hall® to be typical for personal conversa- 
tion in American culture. 

A further aspect of sociofugal space is the 
absence of sexual segregation. When stran- 
gers are treated as non-persons, their sex 
becomes relatively unimportant. Of those 
instances where two individuals at a table 
were zot interacting, there were seventy- 
three like-sex and seventy-nine mixed sex- 
pairs, which is what would be expected on 
the basis of chance. On the other hand, of 
the conversing pairs, seventy-two were like- 
sex and forty-one mixed-sex pairs (p<.01), 
a finding consistent with the sexual segre- 
gation found in most aspects of campus life. 
We can also look at the situation in the 
periodical and reserve rooms where the 
tables were much smaller (48 X 64 inches 
and 48 92 inches for the four- and six- 
person tables, respectively). When room 
density was approximately one per table, 
two-thirds of the lone newcomers chose a 
table already occupied by a person of like 
sex (#<.01), and this trend was more 
marked among females than males. The fact 
that sexual segregation exists at the small 


®°Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1959). 
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tables and among conversing pairs at the 
large tables, but is absent among strangers 
at the larger tables, indicates that a new- 
comer can remain a non-person to someone 
already seated. 


TERRITORIAL DEFENSE 


Readers protect their privacy in many 
ways, sometimes through offensive displays 
and other times through defensive measures. 
The former are based on the notion that 
“the best defense is a good offense” and 
include both threat positions and threat 
postures. Position refers to a person’s loca- 
tion in the room; sitting in a corner con- 
veys a different message to a newcomer 
than sitting alone in the center.” While 
position refers to the individual’s location 
with reference to external coordinates, pos- 
ture refers to his particular stance—whether 
he spreads out his belongings in a possessive 
way “as if he owned the place,” or pulls 
himself in to take as little room as possible, 
or assumes a threatening stance (“agonistic 
display” is the term used by animal biolo- 
gists) with elbows out and fists clenched. 
A given area can be defended by position, 
posture, or some combination of the two. 
Avoidance works best in a room with many 
corners, alcoves, and peripheral areas hid- 
den from view. An offensive display is most 
effective when a person can use features 
of a landscape to reinforce his dominance 
and control access and egress. If he can hold 
the high ground, he should be able to ef- 
fectively dominate the territory. Overt ag- 
gressive reactions to the approach of a new- 
comer, such as profanity, insults, or physi- 
cal assault, rarely occur in a university 
study hall. A comparable investigation of 
territorial rights in a teen-age hangout 
might come up with very different findings. 
In the present situation, the cues for 
asocial motivation seem so apparent and 
easily understood by most patrons that 
there is no need for stronger measures to 


TSee Hall, op. cit.; G. Kaminski and U. Oster- 
kamp, “Untersuchungen tiber die Topologie sozialer 
Handlungsfelder,” Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, IX. (1962), 417-51. 
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keep intruders away. The decisions to re- 
treat or stand and fight are based on as- 
sumptions about the nature and character 
of the invader. If newcomers are easily in- 
timidated, then an agonistic display can se- ° 
cure a choice area with minimal effort. Re- 
treat usually requires a person to go to 
some remote and typically less desirable 
section, while an offense posture can con- 
ceivably hold the best location. However, 
if the intruder is aggressive and willing to 
risk combat and the tension that will en- 
sue from a territorial invasion, the exposed 
posture and position required by agonistic 
display leave the defender highly vulner- 
able. To sit in the middle of a long table 
may protect the entire table against timid 
invaders who will slink away rather than 
risk the occupant’s displeasure, yet aggres- 
sive intruders will be able to surround the 
present occupant on all sides, something 
that would place him in an extremely un- 
comfortable position. Against an aggressive 
invader, a remote position in a corner or 
alcove will make it physically impossible 
for the enemy to come close or surround 
the defender. 

To learn something of these two tactics, 
offensive display and avoidance, a ques- 
tionnaire study was conducted. The ques- 
tionnaires contained three pages, each show- 
ing a diagram of a rectangular table with 
three, four, or five chairs to a side. The 
student was asked to check which seat he 
would occupy under specified conditions. 
Two sets of forms were used, being dis- 
tributed randomly within a class of forty- 
five students taking introductory psycholo- 
gy. Twenty-four students were given avoid- 
ance instructions: “If you wanted to be 
as far as possible from the distraction of 
other people, where would you sit?” Twenty- 
one other students from the same class were 
shown the same diagram and given the of- 
fensive display instructions: “If you wanted 
to have the table to yourself, where would 
you sit to discourage anyone else from oc- 
cupying it?” Even though both groups of 
students were asked to arrange themselves 
to gain privacy, the two tactics produced 
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very different results as far as the seat 
chosen. Those students who wanted to sit 
by themselves as far as possible from other 
people overwhemingly chose the end chairs 


- at the table (83 per cent, 83 per cent, and 


79 per cent for tables with six, eight, and 
ten chairs, respectively). Those students 
who wanted to keep other people away from 
the table almost unanimously chose the 
middle chair at the table (100 per cent, 
100 per cent, 81 per cent, respectively, for 
tables with six, eight, and ten chairs). 
Some areas are more suited for one tactic 
than the other. A large sociopetal room 
which orients everyone toward the center 
makes it difficult for people to retreat. Inti- 
mate living rooms as well as Indian teepees 
or Japanese huts built around a center 
hearth fall into this category. On the other 
hand, a large homogeneous area lacking 
lines of demarcation, barriers, or obstruc- 
tions makes it difficult to mark out and 
defend individual territories. Under most 
conditions, smaller well-articulated areas 
are easier to defend than large unobstructed 
areas. Even though all methods of terri- 
torial defense are affected by room density 
(the more people present, the more difficult 
it is to defend a large area or retreat into 
a private area), it is still true that, other 
things being equal, a small area is easier 
to defend than a large area. A person can 
defend a small cafeteria table up to the 
point where almost all other tables are 
occupied, while the opposite end of a large 
table might be occupied by another indi- 
vidual or a couple even under conditions of 
low density. Our finding that the first oc- 
cupants in the reference room gravitate to 
end chairs indicates that avoidance posi- 
tions are more widely used than offensive 
positions. This is probably related to the 
student’s anticipation that future room 
density will be high. If we could locate a 
room where density never exceeded one per 
table, we would expect to find more use 
of the central chairs by the first occupants, 
since the center chairs provide room on both 
sides of the person for writing, personal be- 
longings, etc. We have also conducted ex- 
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perimental studies of territorial invasions 
and defense which are reported elsewhere.® 


DISCUSSION 


The mechanisms that produce regularity 
of seating within the reference room are 
part of, to use Hall’s term, “a silent lan- 
guage.” The physical objects, such as coats, 
handbags, books, and personal belongings, 
which are placed in front of empty chairs 
seemed similar to the markers used in the 
animal kingdom to demarcate territories. 
Students also spread out their belongings 
on the table in front of the adjacent chairs. 
Even an overlap of several inches on either 
side is sufficient to stake out a claim and 
deter an intruder except under conditions 
of extreme room density. In addition to 
using markers, territorial claims were also 
staked through the incumbent’s location 
and his posture. These methods are more 
common than actual physical markers of 
territorial boundaries and apparently are 
sufficient to regulate seating patterns with- 
in the room. To ask how large an area a 
person can defend is missing the point. 
Instead we should ask what type of area 
a person can defend, which focuses atten- 
tion upon boundary lines, barriers, sup- 
plies or provisions, landmarks, and room 
density. Unlike the norms favoring quiet 
and privacy in the study hall which are 
explicit, the norms governing proper spacing 
of the readers are unverbalized and inex- 
plicit, although they produce great regu- 
larity in gross seating patterns. When 
pressed, students are able to interpret dif- 
ferent sorts of space usage—the student, 
for example, who occupies the center posi- 
tion at an empty table will be regarded as 
“hogging the table.” 

There is some legitimate question about 
the advisability of carrying over intact into 
the study of human social behavior concepts 
and methods which have been derived from 
studies of animals. Perhaps the most con- 


8 Nancy Felipe and Robert Sommer, “Invasions 
of Personal Space,” Social Problems, XIV (May, 
1966), 206-14. 
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cise definition of animal territories is that 
given by McBride? who defines territories 
as areas which are maintained, marked, and 
defended against intrusion by members of 
(usually) the same caste and species. Using 
this definition, it is not difficult to see how 
Hediger and other biologists can conceive 
of the hedge rows, fences, and property 
lines in human communities as similar to 
territorial boundaries in the animal world. 
Whether the biologists’ notion of terri- 
toriality is relevant to human social be- 


® Glen McBride, A General Theory of Social Or- 
ganization and Behaviour (St. Lucia: University 
of Queensland Press, 1964). 
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havior is one order of question; whether it 
has any place in a discussion of student be- 
havior in a library reference room is another. 
The writer believes that the sorts of dis- 


plays, posturing, and barriers that are found. ° 


in the reference room fit a definition of ter- 
ritory as “a fixed barrier which is main- 
tained, marked, and defended against in- 
trusion.” Unlike animal territories, these 
areas are concerned less with mating, feed- 
ing, or nesting than with socially condi- 
tioned and non-instinctual needs. 


ROBERT SOMMER 


University of California, Davis 


Social Stratification of Discussions about Local Affairs! 


Two questions are asked in this article: 
(1) What are the tendencies of persons to 
select others with categorical characteristics 
like their own for discussion about local af- 
fairs? (2) How may the tendency, by char- 
acteristic, of persons to come so together be 
accounted for? 

Question (1) can be answered directly by 
findings from a 1964 survey of respondents 
in a medium-sized city. Answers to question 
(2) cannot be directly determined but are 
approached by placing the answers to ques- 
tion (1) within a broader context of findings 
from other studies about a variety of activi- 
ties and relations. 


THE DATA 


The survey was planned and directed by 
Robert P. Abelson of Yale University, un- 
der a National Science Foundation grant 
(G259) for purposes broader than those of 
this article. The writer is grateful to Profes- 
sor Abelson for making his data available. 

In Greenwich, Connecticut, a quota sam- 
ple was drawn from forty city blocks to rep- 
resent twelve identifiable communities of 


? The writer is.indebted to Robert M. O'Shea for 
` suggesting concepts and other research relevant to 
the work reported in this article. 


the city, Persons under twenty-one years of 
age and non-residents were excluded. About 
5 per cent refused to be interviewed, and 10 
per cent were not at home, although two 
call-backs were made. Four hundred and six 
interviews were obtained. 

Greenwich is within commuting distance 
of New York City and Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. It is a non-industrial, mainly residen- 
tial, community. The population at the 
1960 Census was 53,793. Less than 2 per 
cent was non-white. Average family income 
is high; the median was slightly under 
$10,000 in 1960. Residents are mainly Re- 
publican; 79 per cent voted so in a 1962 
election. The sample drawn reflected the 
census demographic reports of socioeconom- 
ic status and race. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SPECIFIC PERSONS 
TALKED TO ABOUT LOCAL AFFAIRS 


Respondents were asked to describe per- 
sons to whom they talked about local af- 
fairs, outside of those within their immedi- 
ate family or household. They were asked to 
give the person’s sex, marital status, educa- 
tion, religious preference, and some other 
characteristics. Four different persons were 
to be described, if the respondent claimed 
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he talked to this many different persons at 
four different kinds of places. 

The questions were about persons talked 
to most often about local affairs. Conse- 
quently, the descriptions were probably of 
persons whom respondents considered of 
greater than average importance in such 
discussions. In fact, the preceding question 
asked about places where the respondent 
had had discussions with persons he re- 
spected, and then the description of a per- 
son at each place was requested. It should 
be noted that the question specified the ac- 
tivity (discussion of local affairs) but not 
the relation to the other person, except that 
he be someone not in the respondent’s im- 
mediate family. Since many of these discus- 
sions were reported to have taken place in 
someone’s home, and since only a small per- 
centage of respondents said they did not 
know the characteristics of the persons they 
were asked to describe, we assume that the 
relation with the other person tended to be 
an ongoing one, with antecedent social rela- 
tions, and not one casually initiated and 
only lasting for a discussion of local affairs. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the respondents 
described at least one person. Twenty per 
cent described four different persons. As 
might be expected, various characteristics of 
the respondents, such as their education and 
marital status, were associated with the like- 
lihood they had had discussions at all about 
local affairs and with the number of other 
persons outside their immediate family with 
whom they had had such discussions. It is 
planned to present these latter findings in 
another paper, limiting the focus of the cur- 
rent paper to the cheracteristics of the other 
person talked to. 

Sex of the person talked to—Most men 
respondents talked to men about local af- 
fairs and most women, to women (see Table 
1). 

Women were more likely, however, to 
talk to men than were men to talk to wom- 

? Unless stated otherwise, all differences between 
percentages discussed in this paper are statistically 


significant at the 5 per cent level. The x? test was 
used. 
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en, although the differences were not great 
(see Table 1). For instance, for the first 
person described, 12 per cent of the men re- 
spondents said it was a woman, and 24 per 
cent of the women respondents said it was 
a man. There were differences in the same 
direction for the second, third, and fourth 
persons described, although, in the last case, 


TABLE 1 


SEX OF FOUR DIFFERENT PERSONS MOST 
TALKED TO ABOUT LOCAL AFFAIRS 
BY SEX OF THE RESPONDENT 




















SEX OF THE NUMBER OF 
RESPONDENT Man Woman RESPONDENTS 
Sex of the First Person Described 
Man........ 88% 12% 137 
Woman..... 24 76 157 
Sex of the Second Person Described 
Man........ 93% 7% 95 
Woman...-. 23 77 115 
Sex of the Third Person Described 
Man........ 87% 13% 64. 
Woman...... 26 74. 77 
Sex of the Fourth Person Described 
CC) eee 17% 23% 35 
Woman...... 26 74 47 








the difference between men and women re- 
spondents in describing a person of the op- 
posite sex was only 3 per cent and not sta- 
tistically significant. 

Marital status of the person talked to.— 
Most respondents (about 95 per cent), 
whether married or not, talked to persons 
who were married. Thus, the unmarried re- 
spondent was much more likely to talk to a 
married person about local affairs than the 
married respondent to an unmarried person 
(Table not presented). 
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Socioeconomic status of the person talked 
to.—Regardless of their own educational 
level, a majority of respondents talked to 
persons who had graduated from high 
school or gone to college. Even among per- 
sons of less than high school education, at 
least 75 per cent claimed to have spoken to 
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That is, most respondents who classified 
themselves as having below average wealth 
talked to persons of economic statuses they 
rated higher than their own, whereas most 


respondents of average or greater wealth . ° 


talked to others they rated at a similar or 
higher level than their own. These findings 


TABLE 2 


EDUCATION OF FOUR DIFFERENT PERSONS MOST TALKED TO ABOUT 
LOCAL AFFAIRS, BY EDUCATION OF THE RESPONDENT 


Less THAN 


Hics Scuoor NuMBER oF 
‘ Hics Scuco. : OLLEGE 
EDUCATION OF THE RESPONDENT = GRADUATION c RESPONDENTS ° 
: GRADUATION 


Education of the First Person Described 


Less than high school graduation... 20% 46% 34% 41 
High school graduation............ 11 7 = a 
í 1 


l T need waa 0 


Education of the Second Person Described 


Less than high school graduation... 24% 48% 28% 29 
High school graduation............ 3 54 42 a 
1 


COUCEO Ss Sec aciteaigudansaas ee 0 18 82 


Education of the Third Person Described 


Less than high school graduation... 22% 61% 17% 18 
High school graduation......... aca 8 54 38 37 
Colleges. ct iaceaaind a ou sureties baa Be 0 24 -16 76 


Education of the Fourth Person Described 


8% 
0% 


26 


62% 31% 
14 86 51 














persons who had graduated from high school 
or gone to college (see Table 2). These 
findings held for men and women, separate- 
ly considered. . l 

. Respondents were asked to rate the eco- 
nomic level of persons to whom they had 
talked as below average, average, above av- 
erage, or wealthy. The findings were similar 
to those for education in that lower-status 
respondents particularly tended to describe 
persons of higher status than themselves. 


a 


were independent of the educational level of 
the respondents. As might be expected, the 
same kind of pattern was true for occupa- 
tion,® but there were not sufficient cases to 
warrant holding education constant at the 
same time (Tables not presented). 

*It is reported that men of lower occupational 
level tended more to marry up than men of upper 
occupational level to marry down (see Richard 
Centers, “Marital Selection and Occupational 


Strata,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV [May, 
1949], 530-35). 
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Religious preference of the person talked 
to.—Respondents af one religious prefer- 
ence (both men and women) tended mainly 
to talk to others of the same preference. 


e . That is, three-quarters of the Protestants 


talked to a a Protestant, and two-thirds or 
more of the Catholics talked to a Catholic 
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length of residence in town, the tendency 
was again for likes to draw together. A ma- 
jority of respondents who had lived in town 
under ten years discussed local affairs with 
persons who had lived in town under ten 
years. Most respondents in town ten years 
or more talked with persons in town ten 


TABLE 3 


RELIGION OF FOUR DIFFERENT PERSONS MOST TALKED TO ABOUT 
LOCAL AFFAIRS, BY RELIGION OF RESPONDENT 


RELIGION OF THE NUMBER OF 
eet PROTESTANT CATHOLIC JEWISH OTRER R GOROR 
Religion of the First Person Described 
Protestant...... 73% 21% 3% 3% 144 
Catholic........ 32 66 1 0 91 
Religion of the Second Person Described 
Protestant...... 83% 15% 0% 2% 112 
Catholic........ 34 66 0 0 71 
Religion of the Third Petson Described 
Protestant...... 75% 21% 0% 4%, 76 
Catholic........ 17 81 2 0 47 
Religion of the Fourth Person Described 
Protestant...... 80% 16% BU E E 44 
Catholic........ 29 68 | PE rt eae 28 


(see Table 3). There were not a sufficient 
number of Jewish respondents to warrant 
studying them separately. 

There was some greater tendency for 
Catholics than Protestants to talk to some- 
one other than a person of their own reli- 
gious preference, although this pattern did 
not hold for each of the four persons de- 
scribed* (see Table 3). Moreover, when 
education was also held constant, this pat- 
tern was consistent only for the college re- 
spondents. 

Length of time in town-—With regard to 


years or more. These associations were in- 
dependent of the age and education of the 
respondent. 

Respondents in town under ten years 
were more likely to speak to persons in 
town ten years or more, than were persons 


*Catholic men have also been reported to be 
more likely to marry non-Catholics than were 
Protestant men to marry non-Protestants (see 
Loren E. Chancellor and Thomas P. Monahan, 
“Religious Preferences and Interreligious Mixtures 
in Marriages and Divorces in Iowa,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXI [November, 1955], 
237). 
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in town ten years or more to speak with 
someone in town under ten years® (Table 
not presented). 

Age-——Although there was a spread in 
the ages of the persons described, contact 
outside of a range of thirty years from the 
age of the respondent may not have oc- 
curred at all. That is, no respondents, men 
or women, of twenty through twenty-nine 
years of age said that a person with whom 
they had talked about local affairs was sixty 
or over. At the other end of the age distri- 
bution, no respondents, men or women, of 
sixty or over said that a person with whom 
they had talked about local affairs was be- 
tween twenty and twenty-nine. 

There was not much indication that the 
younger were more likely to speak to the 
older than the older to the younger. The 
only consistent pattern was the greater like- 
lihood of respondents sixty years old or over 
to speak to a person forty-five to fifty-nine 
than respondents forty-five to fifty-nine 
years of age to speak to someone older than 
themselves (Table not presented). 

Communities —The city has twelve com- 
munities with known names; these also 
serve as election district units. From 50 to 
60 per cent of all respondents said that a 
person with whom they had discussions 
about local affairs lived in their own com- 
munity. Thus, the majority discussed local 
affairs most with someone living geographi- 
cally near to themselves. This finding is 
similar to those of other studies about the 
positive association of geographical near- 
ness with the selection of marital partners® 


5 Similarly, “Increasing length of residence ... 
is accompanied by an increase in the average num- 
ber of mentions received by the person” (Frank A. 
Stewart, “A Study of Influence in Southtown: II,” 
Sociometry, X [August, 1947], 274). 


8 James H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity 
as a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVIII (September, 1932), 
219-24; Alfred C. Clarke, “An Examination of the 
Operation of Residential Propinquity as a Factor 
in Mate Selection,” American Sociological Review, 
XVII (February, 1952), 17-22; Maurice R. Davis 
and Ruby Jo Reeves, “Propinquity of Residence 
before Marriage,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV (January, 1939), 510-17. 
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and with the selection of friends.’ Of 
course, a reason for these associations could 
be that characteristics such as social class 
or religion are associated with place of resi- 
dence, This reason could not wholly ac- 
count for the relevance of community in our 
findings for it has already been noted that 
the lower-status respondents did not tend 
to discuss local affairs with persons of their 
same social status, but mainly tended to 
talk with someone of higher status than 
their own. 

In the local newspaper and magazines, 
some of the older areas of the city were 
often referred to by their community names. 
They seem to be so known even to persons 
visiting the city. The findings would indi- 
cate that discussions of respondents in the 
older communities were more likely to be 
with another person from the same commu- 
nity than was true in the other communi- 
ties. However, the pattern was not consist- 
ent for each of the four persons described. 


THE TENDENCY TO SELECT OTHERS 
WITH LIKE CHARACTERISTICS 


The findings about four different persons 
talked to most often about local affairs indi- 
cate that men tended to talk to men, wom- 
en to women, Catholics to Catholics, higher- 
status persons to higher-status persons, per- 
sons in town ten years or more to persons 
in town ten years or more, and so forth. 
There were differences, by characteristic, 
however, in the degree of this major pat- 


*Robert R. Blake, Clifton C. Rhead, Bryant 
Wedge, and Jane S. Mouton, “Housing Architec- 
ture and Social Interaction, Sociometry, XIX 
(June, 1956), 133-39; Leon Festinger, Stanley 
Schachter, and Kurt Back, Social Pressures in In- 
formal Groups: A Study of Human Factors in 
Housing (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1950); Robert K. Merton, “The Social Psy- 
chology of Housing,” in Wayne Dennis eż al., Cur- 
rent Trends in Social Psychology (Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1948), pp. 163-217; 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Friend- 
ship as Social Process: A Substantive and Meth- 
odological Analysis,” in Morroe Berger, Theodore 
Abel, and Charles H. Page (eds.), Freedom and 
Control in Modern Society (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1954), pp. 18-66. 
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tern. Thus, women were more likely to talk 
to men than men were to women. College- 
educated Catholics were more likely to talk 
to non-Catholics than  college-educated 
Protestants to non-Protestants. Persons in 
town under ten years were more likely to 
talk to persons in town ten years or more 
than vice versa. Finally, there were excep- 
tions to the major tendency of likes to draw 
together. Most of the lower-status respond- 
ents tended to talk to higher-status persons; 
most of the unmarried, to the married. 


HOW MAY THESE PATTERNS OF CHARAC- 
TERISTICS BE ACCOUNTED FOR? 


Are the findings due to population dis- 
tributions of the characteristics? ~The find- 
ings may not necessarily tell us anything 
about the basis for making voluntary 
choices of others for discussions about local 
affairs if they reflect population distribu- 
tions of the characteristics studied. For ex- 
ample, if the whole city had been Protes- 
tant, and had the findings showed that 
everyone discussed local affairs with an- 
other Protestant, there could be little im- 
plication of voluntary choice in this regard. 
The only sociological implication could be 
that discussion with non-Protestant persons 
living outside of the city had not occurred. 

For studies of small groups, the questions 
asked usually narrow the sociometric choice 
to those within the group,® and the poten- 
tial for chance contact can be measured di- 
rectly by the distribution of characteristics 
of those in potential face-to-face contact. 
Also, an index measuring the association in 
such studies beyond chance has been 
formulated.® 

For our respondents, the potential play 
of chance for social contact cannot be spec- 
ified. The question asked about discussion 
of local affairs did not place any limitations 


2 See, e.g., Peter M. Blau, “Patterns of Choice in 
Interpersonal Relations,” American Sociological 
Review, XXVII (February, 1962), 41-55. 


? James S. Coleman, “Relational Analysis: The 
Study of Social Organizations with Survey Meth- 
ods,” Human Organization, XVII (Winter, 1958- 
59), 28-36. 
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except that the persons to be described were 
to be outside of the respondent’s immediate 
family. For those characteristics for which 
census data were available, we have used 
the distributions reported for the city stud- 
ied as an approximation to the potential play 
of chance. This was a crude approximation 
since, as noted, Greenwich is within com- 
muting distance of New York City and 
Stamford. 

Chance, as measured by the 1960 Census, 
cannot reasonably account for some of the 
findings about tendencies to talk to others 
of characteristics unlike those of the re- 
spondents. That is, chance would not, using 
usual standards, be sufficient to explain the 
greater tendency of women respondents to 
talk to men than men respondents to wom- 
en; there were more women than men in the 
city studied. Moreover, the tendency for 
the unmarried to talk to the married and 
that of the lower educated to talk to the 
higher educated, were in excess of what 
would be expected on the basis of chance, 
as measured by the census. 

Findings from other studies.—More con- 
vincing evidence that population distribu- 
tions of the characteristics do not account 
for the findings is their consistency with 
other studies indicating the tendency of 
persons of like religon, age, sex, and so 
forth, to draw together, although the studies 
were of small groups and communities,?° 

For a review of some relevant studies about 
sociometric choice, see Gardner Lindzey and Edgar 
F. Borgatta, “Sociometric Measurement,” in Gard- 
ner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., 1954), pp. 405-48, esp. pp. 429-30. For a re- 
view of studies about attitudes of social distance, 
see Harry C. Triandis and Leigh M. Triandis, 
“Race, Social Class, Religion and Nationality as 
Determinants of Social Distance,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, LXI (July, 1960), 
110-11, The literature relevant to the theoretical 
issue of whether social classes are disjunctive also 
includes findings about the voluntary selection of 
others for informal social interaction. See refer- 
ences cited in Edward O. Lauman and Louis Gutt- 
man, “The Relative Associational Contiguity of 
Occupations in an Urban Setting,” American So- 
ciological Review, XX XI (April, 1966), 169-78. 
The relevant literature in mate selection is referred 
to in other footnotes. 
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and the research findings of this paper are 
about respondents living in a city. 

Particularly, the tendency for lower-socio- 
economic-status persons to discuss public 
affairs with higher-socioeconomic-status per- 
sons is consistent with findings of other 
studies. Katz and Lazarsfeld studied re- 
spondents in a city of a size similar to that 
of this research and for a similar activity, 
discussion of public affairs. The persons 
named as influential were actually inter- 
viewed and proved to be of higher status 
than the respondents. In a study of friend- 
ships in a rural village, it is reported that 
a majority of persons of lower socioeconomic 
status chose friends of higher status.1* Also, 
it is reported that higher-status persons 
tended to originate more discussion (again 
an activity similar to that of this research) 
than others in jury deliberations.1? Two 
studies are not in strict agreement with the 
above findings about status. There was no 
difference by status in the sociometric 
choices of each other by church members, 
and, in a study of school boys, the tend- 
ency was only slight for boys. of lower- 
status background to select friends of 
higher backgrounds,*5 

What are the bases for the patterns of 
characteristics of persons with whom re- 
spondents discussed local affairs?—There 
were no data in our study or elsewhere 
known to us with which to document how 

2 Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 


Influence (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1955), pp. 
278-83. 


1 George A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social 
Attraction Patterns in a Village,” Sociometry, I 
(January-April, 1938), 412. Also see George A. 
Lundberg, “Social Attraction Patterns in a Rural 
Village; a Preliminary Report,” Sociomeiry, I 
(July, 1937), 79. 


1% Fred L. Strodtbeck and Richard D. Mann, 
“Sex Role Differentiation in Jury Deliberations,” 
Sociometry, XIX (March, 1956), 5. 


“ Morton B. King, Jr., “Socio-economic Status 
and Sociometric Choice,” Social Forces, XX XIX 
(March, 1961), 199-206. 

18 Albert L. Rhodes, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and 
Otis Dudley Duncan, “Occupational Segregation 


in a Metropolitan School System,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXX (May, 1965), 685. 
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respondents reason when they select oth- 
ers for discussion about lgcal affairs or 
other kinds of informal social interac- 
tion. What the data from our study do 
show is that knowing or guessing whether 
others with whom one has discussions are 
like oneself must occur for a wide range of 
categorical characteristics. It would seem 
that people would want to know and do 
find out this kind of information about 
others. In addition, there was little reserva- 
tion to making known to the interviewer 
that one had obtained and remembered 
such knowledge about others. Questions 
about a number of characteristics of other 
persons were asked of respondents—age, 
religion, marital status, education, occupa- 
tion, relative economic standing, time in 
town—-and there is no evidence that the 
interviewers’ asking the questions was 
thought out of order to the extent that re- 
spondents disrupted the interview in some 
way. In addition, among those who said 
they had discussions about local affairs, 75- 
80 per cent gave information about each 
characteristic—evidence of knowledge about 
other persons with respect to a number of 
such categorical characteristics. 

In short, there were no data about re- 
spondents’ reasoning in selecting others, but 
there was evidence that the characteristics 
were important enough to be known. To in- 
terpret the patterns of findings, we turn to a 
more general discussion of the similar find- 
ings for other kinds of social behavior. 

Social structural and social psychological 
interpretation of the choice of others of like 
characteristics -—The initial interpretation 
of why respondents choose others of char- 
acteristics like their own could be that the 
characteristics stand for values or interests 
of some sort and that persons are aware 
that is so. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that, at least for the selection of a 
marital partner,’® like characteristics are 
the z#itial bases for contact, and values and 

18 Alan C. Kerckhoff and Keith E. Davis, “Value 
Consensus and Need Complementarity in Mate Se- 
lection,” American Sociological Review, XXVII 


(June, 1962), 295-303. Also relevant to our dis- 
cussion is Robin M. Williams, Jr., “Friendship and 
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personality considerations are later bases 
for selection. Values could also, however, be 
relevant to the initial bases of contacting 
others of like characteristics; for the values 


- represented by the characteristics could 


differ from those found relevant later. For 
instance, religion may represent broader 
orienting values than the more specific kinds 
of values noted to be relevant in the study 
of mate selection (in that study, values 
were equated with respondents’ judgments 
about standards by which family success 
could be measured). 

There is ample evidence that the volun- 
tary sorting-out process by characteristics, 
such as religion, ethnicity, age, and sex, be- 
gins in early childhood.?’ Children’s selec- 
tion of other children on the basis of such 
characteristics would zo? seem to reflect 
their conscious sense of shared social values 
or interests. Rather, through family, school, 
and place of residence, socially structured 
forces segregate children on the basis of 
age, sex, religion, and a host of other char- 
acteristics, including intelligence—to take 
as an example, the school system’s segrega- 
tion and labeling of students according to 
tests of intelligence. These kinds of segre- 
gation occur long before—in social develop- 
ment—values or interests are consciously 
crystallized by the children to be repre- 
sented by such characteristics, But even- 
tually, there is voluntary selection of other 
children of like characteristics—docu- 
mented in a number of sociometric studies 
—unless we postulate some biological basis 
for some of these, as, for example, sexual 
segregation.1® And, of course, continuing in- 
to adulthood, characteristics such as re- 
ligion, race, ethnicity, and sex tend to forge 
in time common values or interests among 
those so selected, perhaps differing from 
the values and interests that historically 
formed the basis of such segregation. | 


Social Value in a Suburban Community: An 
Exploratory Study,” Pacific Sociological Review, 
YI (Spring, 1959), 3-10. 


' F John E. Anderson, “The Development of So- 
cial Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV (May, 1939), 845. 
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In short, selection of others with like 
characteristics for discussion of local affairs 
is hypothesized to take place in the context 
of broad and traditional social segregating 
forces. 

Social psychological interpretation of the 
choice of others of unlike characteristics. 
~~It would seem plausible that lower-edu- 
cated respondents tended to choose others 
of higher education than their own because 
they assumed that the others were better 
informed about local affairs than persons 
of their own educational level. Length of 
time in the community could be assumed to 
indicate greater opportunity to become bet- 
ter informed, but there would be contra- 
indications since education is negatively 
associated with length of time in the com- 
munity. Women might assume that men 
were more likely involved in and therefore 
more -likely informed about local affairs. 
Other facts of the study do not support this 
assumption, but it could still have been 
made by respondents. Regardless, there 
could be little reason for respondents to 
have assumed that wealth, religion, and 
marital status (independent of their asso- 
ciation with educational level) are pertinent 
to being better informed about local affairs. 

The tendencies for respondents to choose 
others of unlike characteristics, we would 
suggest instead, were in the direction of 
those with statuses more positively valued 
(the higher educated, the wealthier, the 
Protestant, the married men, and those of 
longer residence in the community) than 
their counterparts, and not due to some 
quality particular to discussions about local 


8 Among monkeys, at least, there is a tendency 
for males to play with males, and females with fe- 
males; and the tendency toward sex separation is 
progressive. The same results appear among mon- 
keys raised on inanimate cloth surrogate mothers. 
However, field studies on macaques and baboons 
would point to some social structural forces com- 
ing into play with these animals (see Harry F. 
Harlow, “A Behavioral Approach to Psycho- 
analytic Theory,” in Jules H. Masserman [ed.], 
Development and Research, Vol. VII of Science 
and Psychoanalysis [New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1964], p. 104). 
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affairs. In short, again a broad social force 
—that of relative social status—rather 
than something particular to discussion of 
local affairs, is suggested as relevant to 
the patterns of the findings. 

There was no indication that the younger 
were more likely to discuss local affairs 
with the older respondents, than the older 
with the younger. This finding is also con- 
gruent with the hypothesis of relative 
status; for there seems little evidence of 
increased status with older age in our 
society. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The major tendency in discussions of lo- 
cal affairs was to pick others with character- 
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istics ike one’s own. This tendency has been 
interpreted as being due to traditional, so- 
cial segregating forces much broader than 
any which might arise particularly from the 


activity of discussion itself. Also, there were, . 


patterns in the tendencies to select others 
with characteristics unlike one’s own that 
would seem to be according to more posi- 
tively valued statuses in our society, rather 
than, again, according to something par- 
ticular to discussions about local affairs— 
such as, levels of information about local 
affairs, 

ERWIN L. LINN 


U.S. Public Health Service 
San Francisco 


Religion and Academic Career Plans 


A Note on Progress! 


Although there is a long history of de- 
bate about the relationship between re- 
ligion and the intellectual life, the most 
recent developments of the debate within 
the social science fraternity have generally 
been limited to the issue of whether mem- 
bership in the Roman Catholic church is 
a barrier to serious intellectual concerns— 
at least in the American environment. 
Lenski, for example, has suggested that 
scholarship and Roman Catholicism may 
be incompatible both because of the general 
“overt conflict between the churches and 
modern scientific movement” and because 
of the “basic intellectual orientation which 
Roman Catholicism develops: an orienta- 
tion which values obedience above intellec- 


1 The data considered in this article were origi- 
nally collected under a grant from the National 
Institutes of Health, the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
analysis reported in this paper was made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
author is indebted to Peter H. Rossi, Michael 
Schiltz, and Joe L. Spaeth for their helpful sug- 
gestions. 


2 Gerhard Lenski, Tke Religious Factor (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1960). 


tual autonomy.” Several Catholic writers? 
have taken the same stand, attributing the 
intellectual deficiencies of American Cathol- 
icism to the absence of a scholarly tradition, 
clerical domination, fear of modern science, 
lack of concern for temporal values, ma- 
terialism among the Catholic laity, low 
valuation on curiosity and initiative in 
Catholic training, and the tendency to en- 
courage talented youth to enter the religious 
life. The findings of Knapp and his asso- 
ciates on the poor productivity of scholars 
by Catholic schools apparently confirm 
these conclusions.* 

However, data from NORC’s 1961 study 
of college graduates did not confirm® the 


SE.g.. Thomas O'Dea, American Catholic Di- 
lemma (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958). 


*Robert H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins 
of American Scientists (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952); and Robert H. Knapp 
and Joseph J. Greenbaum, The Young American 
Scholar: His Collegiate Origins (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953). 

5 Andrew M. Greeley, “Influence of the ‘Reli- 
gious Factor’ on Career Plans and Occupational 


Values of College Graduates,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXVII (May, 1963), 658-71. 
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assumption of antiscientism among Catho- 
lics. Members of the Catholic church were 
as likely to go to graduate school, to choose 
an academic career, to specialize in the 
physical sciences, and to plan a life of re- 
search as were Protestants (though Jews 
were more “scholarly” in their inclinations 
than either gentile group). While it was 
carefully noted that such indicators did not 
support an assumption of Catholic anti- 
scientism, neither were they strong enough 
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from the fact that what was being analyzed 
was the graduate school and academic 
career plans of college graduates at the 
time of graduation.® It was argued that with 
the passage of time it could reasonably be 
expected that Catholic graduate students 
would not persevere in their plans for 
graduate school and for academic careers. 
Such intention is not at all implausible 
since there is every reason to believe’ that 
the movement of large numbers of Catholics 


TABLE 1 


GRADUATE SCHOOL EXPERIENCES BY RELIGION OF JUNE, 1961, COLLEGE GRADUATES 
(ONLY WHITE MALES FROM UPPER HALF SES BACKGROUNDS WHO GREW UP IN NEW 
ENGLAND OR MIDDLE ATLANTIC CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF OVER 500,000)* 


Graduate School Experiences 


Protestants 


EN kaada lintel aaa Loerimmarareeneen ee 


Percentage still in graduate school 
(Spring, 1964) ial Garage hse EE 
Percentage with M.A............-00.. 
Percentage expecting Ph.D............ 
Percentage expecting academic careers. . 
Percentage in arts and sciences graduate 
PLORTAMNG onule sis escent as 
Percentage of those in graduate school 
who attend full time............... 


aeeoeewn ese eh Oe mre eer ee ee eee 


Cr | 


Catholics Catholics 
from Catholic} from Other Jews 

Colleges Colleges 
46 44 60 
15 11 24: 
20 15 26 
19 15 43 
22 18 30 
57 38 55 
28 26 26 
79 62 89 
70 55 68 
510 316 121 


* Subsample includes all respondents whose original religion was Catholic and one of every six whose origianl 


religion was not Catholic. 


to definitively refute the assumptions. It 
was observed that mere enrolment in gradu- 
ate school did not guarantee a Ph.D., much 
less promise excellent or eminent scholarly 
work, 

This note is intended to serve as a 
progress report on the relationship between 
religion and academic career plans of the 
June, 1961, graduates, in which it can be 
indicated whether the careers of the June, 
1961, graduates in the postcollege years 
necessitate any revision of the findings 
previously reported. Some commentators 
have observed that similarities between 
Catholics and Protestants might well result 


into the graduate schools and academic pro- 
fession is quite recent. Fortunately, the © 
NORC survey is a panel study, and data 
are now available on these June, 1961, 
graduates three years after they received 
their undergraduate degrees. Table 1 would 
suggest that none of the major conclusions 
reported in the previous article needs to 
be modified at the present time. 


*Donald P. Warwick, “Letter to the Editor,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXIX (November, 
1963), 295; and Gerhard Lenski, op. cit. 


7 See Seymour Warkov and Andrew M. Greeley, 
“Parochial School Origins and Educational Achieve- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, XXXI 
(June, 1966), 406-14. 
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It should be noted that the percentages 
in Table 1 are based only on white males 
from the upper socioeconomic half of the 
population in the New England and north- 
eastern section of the country who were 
raised in cities with a population over a 
half-million. Thus, there is built into the 
table control for race, sex, socioeconomic 
status (SES), region of the country, and 
size of city of origin. 

While Jews still are considerably different 
from Gentiles, the differences between 
Protestants and Catholics who attended 
Catholic colleges are almost non-existent. 
Better than two-fifths are still in graduate 
school, close to three-fifths are attending 
school full time, between one-sixth and 
one-seventh already have their M.A., and 
about one-fifth are expecting to obtain a 
Ph.D. Almost four-fifths feel that their doc- 
toral work will be finished by 1967, and 
better than two-thirds have already chosen 
a topic for their doctoral dissertation, while 
two-fifths of those who have chosen their 
doctoral topics report that they have done 
so independently and not at the urging of 
a particular advisor. Finally, one-fifth of 
both these groups expect academic careers 
and are specializing in arts and sciences dis- 
ciplines while they are in graduate schools. 

The deviant groups, insofar as there is 
any deviancy in Table 1, are the Jews and, 
to some extent, the Catholics who attended 
non-Catholic colleges. The former are much 
more likely to be in graduate school, to ob- 
tain their M.A., to expect their doctorate 
before 1967, to expect academic careers, and 
to be specializing in the arts and sciences. 
The latter are considerably less likely to be 
going to school full time and are somewhat 
less likely to expect the doctorate or to plan 
academic careers; and among those in this 
group pursuing the Ph.D., there is less of 
an expectation of finishing the doctorate by 
1967. 

The Jewish differential, of course, is not 
difficult to explain, given the traditional 
commitment of the Jewish community to 
advanced education and to scholarly efforts. 
But the fact that the non-Catholic school 
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Catholics are more dissimilar from their 
Catholic school coreligionists than the latter 
are from Protestants is not so easily ex- 
plained. However, there is an increasing 
body of data which suggests that this phe; 
nomenon occurs rather consistently and 
ought to be the object of further research.® 
(Controls for socioeconomic status, genera- 
tion, and ethnicity are not successful in ex- 
plaining the phenomenon. 

The mere fact of attending graduate 
school and planning an academic career, or 
even of finishing school the same time as 
others, would not necessarily establish that 
there could be some expectation that Catho- 
lics were beginning to assume a major role 
in American academia. It could, of course, 
be quite possible that the Catholic gradu- 
ate school students were going to inferior 
universities or, if they were going to the 
best graduate schools, were doing poorly in 
these schools. However, of those going to 
graduate schools in the arts and sciences, 
among the three gentile religious groups be- 
ing analyzed, approximately one-fifth of 
each group is attending one of the top 
twelve graduate schools.® 

Table 2 provides information on how the 
graduate students in these quality graduate 
schools are faring in the pursuit of their 
Great Aspirations. While the case base in 
Table 2 is admittedly relatively small, at 
least the proportions in the table provide 
grounds for interesting speculation. None of 
the four analytic groups is likely to have 
dropped out of school since the spring of 
1962. The Catholic students, if anything, 
are slightly more likely to report that they 
have an A grade-point average. Only the 
Catholics who went to non-Catholic under- 
graduate colleges are different from the oth- 
ers in reporting plans for the doctorate, and 
the Catholic school Catholics do not lag be- 
hind the Jewish or Protestant groups in 


®See Andrew M. Greeley and Peter H. Rossi, 
The Education of Catholic Americans (Chicago: 
Aldine Press, 1966), chap. v. 


"The top ten of the Kenniston list plus Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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their plans to obtain their Ph.D. by 1965 or 
1966. Protestants and Catholic school Cath- 
olics are much more likely to have had their 
theses topics approved. Even though the 
* small number of respondents represented in 
Table 2 make it impossible to use more de- 
tailed socioeconomic controls, there surely 
is no evidence to be found in the table for 
the notion that Catholics (at least if they 
have gone to Catholic colleges) are unsuc- 
cessful in the high-quality graduate schools. 
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Only the Catholics who did not go to Cath- 
olic colleges seem to have delayed their de- 
cision to leave Catholicism until graduate 
school. 

Thus, there is no evidence from data 
available to us that American Catholics are 
disinclined to enter the top-quality arts and 
sciences graduate departments, nor that 
they do poorly in their academic efforts in 
these departments (especially if they have 
attended Catholic undergraduate colleges). 


TABLE 2 


GRADUATE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE BY RELIGION OF ARTS AND SCIENCES STUDENTS 
FROM THE JUNE, 1961, CLASS WHO IN THE SPRING OF 1962 WERE AT- 
TENDING TOP TWELVE GRADUATE SCHOOLS (WHITES ONLY)* 


Catholics Catholics 
Graduate School Experiences Protestants |from Catholic] from Other Jews 
Colleges Colleges 
Percentage still in graduate school 
(Spring, 1969): x5 as oncemriaawaaes 95 100 100 88 
Percentage with A grade-point average. 10 16 17 14 
Percentage planning Ph.D............. 97 98 66 100 
Of those expecting Ph.D., when it is ex- 
pected (percentage): 
BY 1900 ess cca ekkar 59 56 33 24 
BY 1966s erede Ea E 79 96° 47 86 
Percentage having thesis topic approved. 50 59 22 19 
Percentage still in religion in which they 
WETE TASEA: a Sauce OREAREN A 55 85 52 71 
Percentage still in religion in which they 
belonged at college graduation...... 81 T 98 © 54 79 
E E eae eau Ase E 40 54 27 21 


* Subsample includes all respondents whose origina] religion was Catholic and one of every six whose original 


religion was not Catholic. 


Half of the Protestant graduate students 
and half of the Catholic graduate students 
who did not attend Catholic undergraduate 
colleges are no longer members of the reli- 
gion in which they were raised, while some 
15 per cent of the Catholic school Catholics 
have defected, and almost 30 per cent of the 
Jews no longer consider themselves Jews. 
However, for all but the non-Catholic 
school Catholics, these decisions seem to 
have been made before the graduate train- 
ing began. The vast majority of the other 
three analytic groups reports that their re- 
ligious preference after three years of grad- 
uate school is no different from their reli- 
gious preference at the time of graduation. 


Finally, those who had Catholic undergrad- 
uate training do not seem to find any con- 
flict between their religious faith and their 
academic pursuits. 

As we have noted in previous papers, at- 
tendance at graduate school, or even the | 
possession of the Ph.D., does not guarantee 
that a young person will become a scholar, 
much less a distinguished scholar. However, 
the data presently available in the NORC 
panel study of June, 1961, graduates show 
no signs that, at least thus far, the Catho- 
lic graduate students have defected from 
their Great Aspirations for the academic 
life. Only the test of time will tell whether 
they will in fact be the ones to disprove de- 
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finitively the notion that in the United 
States, at least, there need be a conflict be- 
tween serious scholarship and membership 
in the Roman Catholic church. 

In conclusion, we must take into account 
the possibility raised by one writer that the 
findings reported of 1961 graduates must be 
explained in terms of sampling variation.?® 
Ordinarily, a major social research center 
would not be expected to be called upon to 
defend its sampling methodology. Although 
it is surely possible to establish the validity 
of the June, 1961, sample, in the present 
instance it is not necessary to do so. For 
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The Schiltz data merely confirmed what 
has already been reported. At least among 
American Gentiles, there are precious few 
differences in career plans or values which 
cannot be explained by factors other than 
the religious one. 

The new data reported in this note in no 
way force a revision of earlier findings: On 
the indicators available to us, there is to be 
found no evidence of conflict between schol- 
arship and membership in the Roman Cath- 
olic church. The absence of such scholarship 
in the past may very well be the result of 
the traumas of the immigration experience, 


e 


TABLE 3 


DEGREE AND CAREER PLANS OF 1964 GRADUATES BY RELIGION AND 
SCHOOL BACKGROUND (UPPER SES, UPPER API, MALES ONLY) 


DEGREE AND CAREER PLANS | Non-Carsorics 


lic College 


Percentage aspiring to 
“higher degree”*..... > «87 
Percentage planning aca- 
demic careers........ 


* Ph.D. or professional degree. 


there exists that rara avis in social research, 
a replication. In June of 1964, NORC rep- 
licated the 1961 survey with a completely 
independent sample. While a forthcoming 
work by Schiltz** will confirm the findings 
of the 1961 sample concerning the relation- 
ship between religion and career plans, it is 
proper at the present time to reproduce one 
of Schlitz’s tables (Table 3). 

With a control for sex and SES and un- 
dergraduate academic performance, it is 
clear that there are no substantial differ- 
ences between Catholics and non-Catholics 
either in their aspirations for the doctorate 
or in their plans for academic careers. 


Gerhard Lenski, Book Review, American Jour- 
nat of Sociology, LXXI (September, 1965), 200. 


n Michael Schiltz, Seniors: ’64 Gn preparation). 


Catholic High 
School, Catho- 


CaTHOLICS 


Catholic High: Non-Catholic | Non-Catholic 


School, Non- | High School, | High School, 
Catholic Col-| Catholic Col- | Non-Catholic 
lege lege College 
55 §2 53 48 
8 9 11 
198 78 217 


rather than any specifically credal or ec- 
clesiastical influence. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether Catholics from the June, 
1961, class will earn by their scholarly work 
the title “scientist” or “intellectual”; but at 
this point in their careers, we could find lit- 
tle reason to think that they are losing 
their enthusiasm for the academic life. It is 
therefore not beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity that within the next quarter-century 
Catholics will be as visible in the senior 
ranks of the major university faculties as 
Jews are today. Whether such faculty posi- 
tions are the ultimate indicator of scholarly 
achievement is a question beyond the imme- 
diate concern of this note. 


ANDREW M. GREELEY 


University of Chicago 
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Marital Instability by Race and Income 
Based on 1960 Census Data 


In my recent article, “Marital Insta- 
bility by Race, Sex, Education, and Occu- 
pation Using 1960 Census Data” (American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXII [September, 
1966], 203-9), I omitted consideration of 
income, because when the original manu- 
script was prepared these data were not 
available to me. The data on which the 
original article was based were published 


confusing, and I am not presenting them 
here. It is too easy to see how marital status 
of women can influence their personal in- 
come to try to explain from these data how 
women’s income might affect their marital 
status. This problem seems much less im- 
portant in the case of men. In Figure 1, 
the inverse relationship of income to marital 
instability is quite unmistakable. It is also 


eee ONNIE 





te a 


Under {,000- 3,000- 5,000- 7,000- 10,000+ 
1,000 2,999 4,999 6,999 9,999 
Income, 1959 


Fic. 1—Percentage of ever-married males 25-34 years of age who were separated, divorced, or had 
been married more than once at the time of the 1960 Census, by income and race; based on a 5 per cent 
sample. (Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Subject Reports: Mar- 
ital Status, Final Report PC(2)-4E [Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966], Table 6.) 


during 1966 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Subject 
Reports. Marital Status, Final Report 
PC(2)-4E [Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966], Tables 4 and 5). 
The reader who has this publication will 
immediately see that the same calculations 
I performed on Tables 4 and 5 can be ap- 
plied to the income data of Table 6. Figure 
1 below presents marital instability by per- 
sonal income by race for males ages 25— 
34 in the same form as the other data in 
the original article. The female data are 


TABLE 1 


RATIO OF NON-WHITE TO WHITE MARITAL IN- 
STABILITY BY INCOME FOR MALES AGES 
25-34 (FROM FIG. 1) 


Under 1,000... 1.24 5,000-6,999.... 1.74 
1,000-2,999.... 1.38 7,000-9,999.... 1.81 
$,000-4,999.... 1.59 10,000-+-...... 1.95 


quite clear that the ratio of non-white to 
white marital instability grows consistently 
with increasing income (see Table 1). 
These income data serve only to reinforce 
the arguments given in the original paper 
that the white~non-white difference in mari- 
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tal instability- cannot be explained solely 
by differences in present socioeconomic 
status, For further analysis of 1960 Census 
data on this topic, the reader is referred to 
an article by Jessie Bernard, and comments 


thereon by others, in the November, 1966, 
Journal of Marriage and Family. 


J. Ricnarp Upry 


University. of North Carolina 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Path Coefficients versus 
Regression Coefficients 


December 1, 1966 
To the Editor: 


Dudley Duncan’s excellent paper, “Path 
Analysis: Sociological Examples,” which 
appeared in the July, 1966, issue of the 
Journal, deserves careful reading and, I 
hope, should provide a stimulus for more 
extensive use of path coefficients. My pur- 
pose in writing this letter is to add a note 
concerning the conditions under which one 
might prefer standardized measures such as 
asymmetric path coefficients or symmetric 
correlation coefficients in contrast with un- 
standardized regression coefficients (which 
Sewall Wright referred to as “path regres- 
sion coefficients”). For a more extensive 
discussion of this question, the reader is 
referred to papers by Tukey, Turner and 
Stevens, and Wright.1 

Given a specific recursive model involving 
a finite number of variables X, linked by 
linear additive relationships, the path co- 
efficient from X j to Xi, denoted by Pus is 
defined as the ratio of two quantities. In 
the denominator is the standard deviation 
(sı) of the dependent variable X;. In the 
numerator is a kind of standardized stand- 


*See J. W. Tukey, “Causation, Regression, and 
Path Analysis,” in O. Kempthorne et al., Statistics 
and Mathematics in Biology (Ames: Iowa State 
College Press, 1954), chap. iii; M. E. Turner and 
C. D. Stevens, “The Regression Analysis of Causal 
Paths,” Biometrics, XV (June, 1959), 236-58; and 
S. Wright, “Path Coefficients and Path Regressions: 
Alternative or Complementary Concepts?,” Bio- 
metrics, XVI (June, 1960), 189-202. The comments 
I have made regarding correlation coefficients ver- 
sus unstandardized regression coefficients apply 
equally well to path coefacients. See H. M. Blalock, 
Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental Research 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1964), chap. iv. 


ard deviation, denoted by s;.;, representing 
the standard deviation in X, that would be 
produced if X; retained the same amount of 
variation, but if all other direct and indirect 
causes of X; were held constant. It should 
be noted that the original standard devia- 
tions in all variables are taken as givens and 
will ordinarily depend upon the specific 
population studied. 

Path coefficients are therefore appropriate 
if one wishes to measure the actual amount 
of impact that each variable has on the 
others in a given population. On the other 
hand, unstandardized regression coefficients 
seem more appropriate for describing what 
I have termed “causal laws,” which are 
stated in the hypothetical “‘if-then” form. It 
is, of course, quite possible that the same 
laws will be operative on two different pop- 
ulations, in which case the unstandardized 
coefficients will be the same (provided, of 
course, that the required assumptions are 
met). The magnitudes of the path coeffi- 
cients may differ, however, since the actual 
standard deviations will ordinarily not be 
the same for the several populations. If a 
given X; happens not to vary much in one 
population, then the magnitudes of the path 
coefficients leading from this variable will 
ordinarily be small. 

As long as one has his purpose clearly in 
mind, there should be no source of confu- 
sion regarding the choice between standard- 
ized and unstandardized coefficients. If one 
wishes to generalize to a specific popula- 
tion, path coefficients are appropriate. If he 
wishes to compare populations to determine 
whether or not the underlying causal proc- 
esses are basically similar, he should make 
use of the unstandardized coefficients. These 
latter coefficients can, of course, be directly 


7See C. C. Li, Population Genetics (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955), chap. xii. 
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interpreted from the recursive model as the 
changes that would be produced in one var- 
iable by a unit change in another, with 
other (presumed) causes held constant. If 
one wishes to estimate the total impact of a 
hypothetical change in one variable via 
various direct and indirect paths, he may 
do so by a very simple process of multiply- 
ing the unstandardized coefficients. A rigor- 
ous method for doing this is given by 
Turner and Stevens, who also provide sim- 
ple rules of thumb for tracing paths similar 
to those originally given by Wright. 

It is my impression that standardized 
path coefficients are used more frequently 
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in the genetics literature, whereas the un- 
standardized measures have been more ap- 
pealing to economists. Perhaps this is a his- 
torical accident. I rather suspect, however, 


that it may be due to the fact that geneti-- ° 


cists are in a better position to test their 
theories on closed populations, whereas 
economists are not. This kind of question 
deserves more careful study by sociologists, 
and I hope that Duncan’s paper will help to 
stimulate a greater interest in such prob- 
lems. 

H. M. Bratock, Jr. . 


University of North Carolina 
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The Social Psychology of Organizations. By 
Danret Katz and Rosert L. Kaun. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. viii+- 
498, $8.50. 


Katz and Kahn’s entry is one of a growing 
list of general theoretic statements dealing 
with “formal,” “complex,” “bureaucratic” or- 
ganizations. Its core is a model for “under- 
standing,” “describing,” and “explaining” or- 
ganizations. The model fails because it lacks 
internal consistency. This deficiency is the re- 
sult of two heroic efforts: first, the attempt to 
do justice to each level of analysis involved in 
organizational studies, while simultaneously in- 
tegrating them; second, the related attempt to 
allow for all empirical possibilities. The trouble 
begins with the assumptions used to integrate 
the levels of analysis. These effectively limit 
use of the scheme of meaningful explanation 
and description. 

The approach draws heavily upon general 
open-systems theory as elaborated notably by 
the biologist Ludwig von Bertalanffy. This is 
adapted to fit the peculiarities of social organi- 
zations through a complex elaboration upon 
social-systems analysis, especially as stated by 
Parsons; the authors’ own development of role 
theory; and various psychologists’ work, espe- 
cially that of F. H. Allport. By admitting indi- 
vidual, organizational, and societal considera- 
tions, the authors hope to avoid reductionism. 

Stated simply, the assumptions linking the 
levels of analysis are the following: (1) Indi- 
viduals are linked to organizations by the roles 
they play. Their participation is maintained 
through the satisfaction of individual needs 
through participating. (2) The roles performed 
are specifically task designed and task accom- 
plishing for the organization. (3) Organization- 
al roles are primarily determined by the task 
the organization performs for society. (4) Or- 
ganizations are linked to society by the per- 
formance of these tasks and by their depend- 
ence upon society for the necessary facilities. 

The authors either hew too closely to these 
assumptions and become reductionist, or they 
ignore them and again fall into inconsistency. 


For example, questions dealing with the con- 
flict faced by individuals in taking organiza- 
tional roles are dealt with at length. It is quite 
evident that these conflicts could lead to roles 
that are dysfunctional for the organization and 
not task designed. The authors’ assumptions 
concerning roles lead them to ignore this pos- 
sibility. 

One section, in another context, deals ex- 
plicitly with the presence of conflict in organi- 
zations and admits its dysfunctional possibili- 
ties. This admission is never squared with the 
assumptions, The work remains divided against 
itself. 

Given the appearing and disappearing as- 
sumptions (and they seem more present than 
absent), the book contains valuable treatments 
of specific topics within organizational theory. 
These are scattered throughout chapters deal- 
ing with the development of organizational 
structures, a typology of organizations, the 
concept of organizational effectiveness, the tak- 
ing of organizational roles, power and author- 
ity, communication, policy formation and de- 
cision-making, leadership, the psychological 
basis of organizational effectiveness and organ- 
izational change. 

In general, the book gives evidence of the 
increasing communication between the disci- 
plines and approaches now concerned with or- 
ganizations. However, it points to the futility 
of integrating them conceptually without first 
coming to terms with their underlying assump- 
tions, and perhaps ultimately with their social 
and philosophical raisons d’être. 


Josera W. LELLA 
McGill University 


Life Styles of Educated Women. By Ext GINZ- 
BERG with Ivar E., BERG, CAROL A. Brown, 
Joun L. Herma, Atice M. YoHALEM, and 
SHERRY GoRELICK. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966. Pp. ix+224. $5.95. 


Any book issuing from the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project at Columbia under 
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Eli Ginzberg’s direction can be counted on to 
be a thoughtful, careful, and valuable contri- 
bution, This one is. But it is not nearly as good 
as it ought to have been. The exciting concept 
of “life styles” which gives the book its title 
occupies only one small chapter and supplies 
only four tables. When 311 women, all of 
whom had done graduate work at Columbia 
(at some time between 1945 and 1951), answer 
a detailed thirty-nine-item questionnaire and 
add comments of their own, a superb bady of 
data is available for study. On the conventional 
and routine-type questions, the book does well. 
But for the data that had to be derived from 
basic values as revealed in the questionnaires, 
the analysis was minimal. 

The life styles were: (1) individualistic, as 
evidenced by a striving after autonomy; (2) 
influential, as evidenced by a drive to influence 
people and events; (3) supportive, as evi- 
denced by expressed desire to help and support 
others; and (4) communal, as evidenced by 
the direction of time and energy toward im- 
proving some part of the community (pp. 145- 
49). Of these women, over half (52 per cent) 
were individualistic in their value orientation; 
10 per cent were influential; 29 per cent were 
supportive; and 9 per cent were communal (p. 
151). Of the individualistic, 70 per cent were 
working; of the influential, 90 per cent; of the 
supportive, 37 per cent; and of the comraunal, 
64 per cent. Almost half (43 per cent) of the 
supportive women were homemakers. The 
women with a communal life style found social 
significance and conditions of work a source 
of gratification in almost two-thirds (63 per 
cent) of the cases; the supportive women, in 
about half (49 per cent) of the cases, Personal 
relations and social significance of the work 
were sources of gratification for 58 per cent of 
the influential women. Social significance of 
work, personal relations, and self-realization 
were sources of gratification for three-fourths 
of the individualistic women (152). Almost 
four-fifths (79 per cent) of the influential 
women and three-fifths (60 per cent) of the 
individualistic women deny any conflict be- 


tween the worker and the mother role (161);. 


about two-thirds of the other two types of 
women think that mothers should limit their 
work. It would have been extremely interesting 
to have far more analyses made with life style 
as one of the variables, dependent as well as 
independent. Perhaps it is still not too late. 
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Another almost throwaway concept which 
is mentioned casually but not developed is 
“stance.” The authors note that some women 
have an active stance: “propelled by strong 
interests and values, their approach to the. 
world of work is to find a way of making a 
place for themselves within it” (p. 177). Oth- 
ers have a passive stance: they “have no strong 
inclinations toward work but ... are willing 
to respond to circumstances and conditions” 
(p. 177). Again, why not more analyses with 
stance as either an independent or dependent 
variable? 

Policy recommendations include: more in- 
formation for parents, better educational coun- 
seling, modernized personnel practices in indus- 
try to facilitate employment of women, better 
counseling and placement services for mature 
women, removal of licensing discriminatory 
practices, and tax deductions for child-care ex- 
penditures of working women (chapter xii). 

For any other type of subjects it could be 
argued that the questionnaire asked too many 
“why” questions and requested too many ex- 
planations. For this set of subjects, however, 
it was apparently legitimate. At any rate, the 
material quoted from their replies is insightful 
and revealing. 

JESSIE BERNARD 


Pennsylvania State University 


The Relationship between Medical Educators 
and Medical Practitioners: Sources of Strain 
and Occasions for Cooperation. By PATRICIA 
L. KENDALL. Evanston, Ill: Association of 
American Medical Colleges, 1965. Pp. vi+ 
122. $3.50. 


The study reported in this monograph was 
undertaken at the request of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges in order to provide 
background information for participants in the 
association’s 1962 teaching institute on “The 
Medical School and the Practicing Profes- 
sion.” In the author’s words, it is a “fact- 
finding study” whose aim was to “discover 
the range of opinions that exist in different 
communities, the kinds of issues that generate 
concern, and the factors making for coopera- 
tion on the one hand and conflict on the other.” 
Quite appropriately for a study that breaks 
new ground, the approach was qualitative: the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Co- 
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lumbia University conducted some 125 inter- 
views with medical educators and medical 
practitioners in eight different communities, 
six of which presumably typified particular 
kinds of medical school-practitioner relation- 


“ships. Numerous quotations from the inter- 


views illustrate the author’s lucid analysis, 
which is organized around four substantive 
issues: private practice by full-time faculty 
members, displacement of groups of physicians, 
medical educators’ lack of orientation to the 
community, and growth of an orientation to 
research. Noted initially but not developed 
explicitly in the analysis are some very gen- 
eral “sociological themes,” for example, the 
prevalence of cognitive agreement but value 
disagreement between educators and practi- 
tioners and the relevance of Simmel’s concept 
of the stranger to the role of medical educa- 
tors in the larger medical community. 

The report undoubtedly served its original 
audience well. Sociologists will be equally well 
served if they are willing to view the report as 
frankly exploratory and to build upon the 
assembled information. The substantive di- 
mensions of an uneasy relationship between 
two powerful groups have been delineated; 
further conceptualization within established 
theory and quantitative study of the relation- 
ship constitute the next order of business. 


Mary E. W. Goss 
Cornell University Medical College 


Education and Social Change in Ghana. By 
Puitre Foster. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966. Pp. xii+322. $7.50. 


The author of this contribution in the field 
of the sociology of education is assistant di- 
rector of the Comparative Education Center 
and an associate professor of education at The 
University of Chicago. He has thoroughly 
analyzed the processes by which British edu- 
cational concepts and practices were trans- 
ferred to an African colony, the Gold Coast 
(later renamed Ghana), where they were 
modified through interaction with traditional 
subcultures differentially influenced by Western 
acculturation and were influenced by variables 
such as degree of urbanization, the state of the 
economy, and the type of governmental ad- 
ministration at various time levels. 
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The first half of the book presents a func- 
tional analysis based upon data drawn from 
historical sources, of the process of institu- 
tional transfer, and stresses the unintended 
consequences of purposive social action. Colo- 
nial officials gradually developed a system of 
primary schools between 1850 and 1890 on 
the early British model with a small public 
sector and a much more extensive private 
sector composed of schools operated by mis- 
sionary societies. Africans, upon their own 
initiative, were allowed to organize secondary 
schools, as a number of them did between 1900 
and 1920. This section carefully documents a 
persistent but unsuccessful attempt, over a 
one-hundred-year period, by educational au- 
thorities (with advice from the American 
Phelps-Stokes Fund during the 1920’s) to de- 
velop schools that emphasized training in 
agriculture and trades. Educated African 
leaders insisted upon a system that prepared 
students for holding white-collar jobs and for 
taking examinations leading to college en- 
trance. The author’s defense of the Africans’ 
position as highly “rational” can only be evalu- 
ated within a normative frame of reference, 
but his explanation of their attitude as re- 
flecting an almost exclusive concern with the 
higher pay associated with white-collar jobs, 
rather than with prestige or the desire to 
avoid heavier manual labor, is not entirely 
convincing on the basis of the data presented. 

A large-scale expansion of this examination- 
oriented school system between 1951 and 
1961 (“a decade of self government and in- 
dependence”) is described in detail in the 
second: half of the book. A bifurcated second- 
ary-school system developed with about 21,000 
students (out of a population of nearly 
7,000,000) attending a half dozen “high sta- 
tus” boarding schools scattered throughout the 
country and fifty-three other schools, some 
boarding and some day schools. Entry into 
these institutions was through passing a uni- 
form Common Entrance Examination pre- 
pared for in “middle schools,” which in 1960 
had an enrolment of about 184,000. The au- 
thor emphasizes the fact that there was little 
evidence that socioeconomic status of parents 
was an important factor in the selection proc- 
ess for entrance into either the better schools 
or the universities. “Student chances for con- 
tinuing with any type of further schooling 
[beyond the secondary level] probably stood 
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at about one in four in 1961.” Virtually all 
students in secondary schools hoped and ex- 
pected to attend college. 

A well-designed study of student aspira- 
tions and expectations carried out by the au- 
thor in 1961 merits careful examination. One 
of the most significant findings was that a 
high proportion of middle-school students ex- 
pressed a desire for careers in the trades and 
agriculture (not unskilled labor). They were 
sure, however, that they would actually have 
to take some type of white-collar jobs—a 
realistic estimate. An African government, 
apparently, had been able to inculcate new 
values about desirable employment but could 
not force the pace of industrial expansion and 
mechanization to the extent of providing ade- 
quate job opportunities. Unemployment among 
middle-school: graduates remained high. 

The author predicted that during the next 
decade there would be an increasing demand 
for expansion of the secondary sector. Some 
future employment of secondary-school gradu- 
ates seemed likely, and this would generate 
pressures for lowering university-entrance re- 
quirements. The entire system would probably 
move away from British patterns and toward 
American educational models. The next four 
years proved him correct. Receritly, however, 
a military coup has put an administration in 
power pledged to strict economies and less 
ambitious planning for industrialization. 

The Ghana case confirms the author’s con- 
tention that expansion of formal education 
in the early stages of development does not 
contribute directly to economic growth, the 
“payoff” being in the production of a small 
elite oriented toward modernization and in 
general pressure among literates for change. 
He is sure, too, that “whatever the long-term 
consequences for growth may be it seems 
clear that serious short-term dysfunctionali- 
ties are inescapable.” He expresses the hope 
that the case will stimulate comparative re- 
search, having delineated some of “the basic 
processes” underlying educational growth. 

Among the “basic processes” operating with- 
in the wider social system, he considers the 
interplay between an agricultural subsistence 
economy and a small non-industrial modern- 
ized sector; the interaction between a small 
alien “caste,” with occupational roles requir- 
ing literacy and a cluster of illiterate kin- 
based societies without rigid social strata; and 
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a trend toward increasing urbanization and 
expansion of a governmental bureaucracy now 
controlled by elites recruited from among the 
indigenous peoples. Within the educational 
subsystem, his concern is with “institutional 


transfer,” differentiation within the system,” * 


and its functional relations to.the larger 
society. At a higher level of generality the 
author is concerned with the unintended con- 
sequences flowing from purposive action. 

This case study can be used as a crucial 
instance for testing existing generalizations 
about “emerging nations,” for isolating gaps 
in knowledge about other situations, and for 
suggesting hypotheses to guide to compara- 
tive research. The author facilitates such use 
of his work by carefully defining the struc- 
tural type of which Ghanaian indigenous 
groups constitute a case-—societies in which 
a lineage system, not estates or classes, forms 
the basic integrative structure. He thus pro- 
vides a theoretical model for assessing gener- 
alizations that are all too often based upon 
studies made in the more complex “under- 
developed” societies of Latin America, Asia, 
and the Middle East. This study points out 
some contrasts and comparisons with other 
British colonies (Nigeria and Uganda) and 
with French colonies and the Congo, but its 
primary purpose is the analysis of a single 
case, not comparative generalization. 


St. CLAIR DRAKE 
Roosevelt University 


Advances in Experimental Social Psychology, 
Vol. II. Edited by LEONARD BERKOWITZ. 
New York: Academic Press, 1965. Pp. xi-+ 
348, $9.50, 


Since the 1930’s when Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White demonstrated the feasibility of an ex- 
perimental social psychology and the Murphys 
and Newcomb produced a comprehensive text, 
the field has developed markedly in size and 
sophistication. This second volume in the series 
edited by Berkowitz documents the vitality 
and range of interests in current pursuits. 
These very characteristics, in fact, make this 
series not only useful but necessary, perhaps 
inevitable. Doubtless the chapters that have 
appeared to date will be required reading for 
future generations of social-psychology stu- 
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-dents, and the series will take its place on the 


shelf beside the Lindzey Handbook. 

Especially important in this volume is Ban- 
dura’s chapter on vicarious learning. It con- 
stitutes a valuable progress report on the 
author’s systematic exploration of the inter- 
relationship of learning and social psychology. 
He conceives of no logical discontinuities that 
would distinguish vicarious learning in social 
contexts from traditional associative learning 
paradigms. Most controversial among the di- 
verse findings reported is the failure to find 
a cathartic effect through exposure to aggres- 
sive models and the general support for learn- 
ing of aggressive responses from such exposure. 

Beginning with the observation of necessary 
and de facto selective exposure to communica- 
tions, Freeman and Sears examine the question 
whether there is a clear preference for suppor- 
tive information. They argue there is not, the 
evidence being highly contradictory. Their 
guide to the literature is especially helpful, 
although the analysis is marred by a miscon- 
struing of the dissonance formulation. The 
authors hold that dissonance theory predicts 
selective exposure to supportive information 
will increase monotonically with magnitude of 
dissonance, The actual expectation is curvi- 
linear, and in this regard it is surprising that 
the original demonstration in Festinger’s 
gambling experiment, which inspired- much 
contemporary interest in the problem and 
which was replicated by Cohen, Brehm, and 
Latané, is not discussed. The omission of 
some kind of curvilinear model—dissonance, 
utility, or whatever—makes the empirical pic- 
ture more confusing than perhaps it needs 
to be. 

The chapter by Jones and Davis attempts 
a reconceptualization of experimental findings 
in person perception by focusing on a variable 
they call “correspondence.” Assuming an in- 
ferential model of the process of person per- 
ception, correspondence refers, in effect, to 
the informativeness of a given act for infer- 
ring the perceived person’s underlying dispo- 
sitions. Previous evidence seems to fit their 
intriguing model rather well, and with its ob- 
vious relevance to both perception and infor- 
mation theory subsequent tests and elabora- 
tions of it may provide new stimulus in a 
field that has tended to become lackluster in 
recent years. 

Other chapters include a review of the con- 
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formity literature by Allen, with particular 
attention to the psychological consequences of 
the difference between public and private con- 
formity, and a discussion of group problem- 
solving by Hoffman. Despite inconclusiveness 
in findings and difficulties in operationalizing 
variables, Hoffman makes clear that enough 
data are available to enable rational decisions 
to be made regarding group composition and 
procedure for attaining practical results in 
problem-solving. Adams provides a chapter 
on inequality in social exchange, with particu- 
lar focus on compensation, which provides an- 
other twist to balance notions in social psy- 
chology. The editor has written a chapter that 
updates in certain respects his notable book 
on aggression. 

Finally, Schopler contributes an instructive 
chapter on the concept of social power that 
compares three contrasting models and re- 
views a considerable portion of the literature 
related to them. The gap he shows to exist be- 
tween theory and data yields an interesting 
case study in the conceptual problems facing 
the field of experimental social psychology. 

After reading a stimulating group of papers 
such as these, one naturally wonders in what 
directions experimental social psychology will 
advance in céming years. So far the series 
has documented the ingenuity and range of 
concerns in the discipline and the fact that 
the experimental method is feasible for ex- 
ploring certain kinds of interesting problems. 
The chapters are sufficiently compelling to in- 
dicate that one who would speak authorita- 
tively on these problems must reckon with 
this growing body of data. The intellectual 
stature of the discipline, however, may well 
depend on the development of a more differ- 
entiated awareness of the strengths and limita- 
tions of the method of inquiry. 

Readers will be glad to note that the un- 
fortunate practice used in the first volume of 
not including article titles has been corrected 
in this volume, 

ROBERT G. JONES 


Lehigh University 


Wax and Gold: Tradition and Innovation in 
Ethiopian Culture. By Donatp N. LEVINE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
Pp. xvi+315. $10.00. 
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Will any reader or reviewer of Wax and 
Gold fail to make note of the author’s first- 
page admission that he was seduced by the 
charm of traditional Amhara life? Add to this 
his frank confession of shifting viewpoints, 
varieties of methods and techniques cf anal- 
ysis, and it becomes virtually impossible to 
take issue with him on almost any point. He 
has, in effect, excused himself for having 
written just that book in just that form, while 
heaping upon the reviewer the onus of possibly 
having to accuse and prosecute where a. public 
act of contrition has already been made. So, 
let us forgive Professor Levine for having 
authored an important, insightful, and excellent 
book. 

Systematic and thoughtful social analysis 
is not rare in the literature on Ethiopia: it 
does not exist. So when Levine sets out, de- 
liberately and conscientiously, to supply the 
missing ingredient in Ethiopian studies, he 
breaks new ground. Does he achieve the anal- 
ysis? Well, he achieves an analysis. It may 
be very much his own and consistency may 
be the main support of its plausibility, but 
in any event, Wax and Gold will stand as a 
spiney first approximation to be reckoned with 
in the systematic study of Ethiopian society 
and culture. z 

Levine does indeed pull all the stops. With 
remarkable freedom, virtuosity, and success 
he forays from his own base as a sociologist 
into the domains of anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, historians, and linguists. The eclecticism, 
however, is so well controlled by scholarship 
that the results and rewards amply justify 
multiplicity of methods. They would do so 
even without the thematic unity superimposed 
through the leitmotivic invocation of an Am- 
haric poetic device, “Wax and Gold,” the 
book’s title. 

Wax and Gold designates an intricate sys- 
tem of conceits with deliberate ambiguities 
and artfully obscure multiple meanings. For 
Levine, sensitively attune to the subtleties of 
Amharic speech, it constitutes a metaphor of 
Ethiopian reality, a central theme around which 
to order and organize a coherent explication 
of Amharic culture. There is no fault to be 
found with this. Symbolism is respectable even 
among scholars. 

Levine is not only a scholar who is charmed 
by Amhara traditions, he also is a scholar 
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faithful to the creed that holds that there is 
self-evident merit in modernity. Wax and 
Gold is no less a personal document than a 
work of scholarship. It is Levine’s sanguine 
hope that the wax-and-gold concept might be 
more than symbolic, more than a literary det 
vice, and that it might contain more than the 
imagery of tradition: “Yet we may now argue 
that the intellectual habits associated with the 
wax-and-gold pattern are also valuable assets 
in Ethiopia’s pursuit of modernity.” Levine 
speaks of wax-and-gold mentality and seems 
to consider the delight it takes in ambiguities 
a good omen, a ready basis for reassignment 
of values, reinterpretation of institutions, and 
possibly reshuffling of moral commitments. 
One wonders if Levine is hoping to persuade 
us—and himself—that the rationale behind 
change and the rationale behind non-change 
might, after all, be the same. 

“In its most creative outcome, the conflict 
may involve so genuine a dialogue between 
traditional and modern patterns that novel 
values emerge and authentic variants of mod- 
ern culture are developed.” Obviously, this 
dialogue should take place in the minds of the 
ambitious exponents of the young elite care- 
fully raised to expect much from modernity. 
Sad to say, however, while Levine produces 
ample evidence for conflict there Js hardly a 
glimpse of the new authentic variant. The new 
synthesis is nowhere clear, and whenever Le- 
vine cites Amhara traditional culture in a 
contemporary context it seems to be acting as 
a brake rather than a hinge of change. 

Still feeling protective and considerate to- 
ward the tradition that seduced him, Levine 
nevertheless must face the consequence of his 
own analysis: Amhara culture with all its wax- 
and-gold ambiguities and ambivalences is so 
thoroughly closed and self-maintaining a sys- 
tem that it must be held responsible not mere- 
ly for stagnation in the past but for the hesi- 
tancies of the present as well. Ultimately, Le- 
vine is forced to invoke special causes to ex- 
plain the status quo and to call up external 
forces to move Ethiopia into modernity. Not 
the involutions of tradition but a new “cult 
of personality” is the villain. Aside from the 
possibility that the phrase may be an unfor- 
tunate borrowing destined to sound quaint 
even in the near future, adulation and syco- 
phancy is hardly to be considered a novelty 
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in the Ethiopian culture that Levine has de- 
scribed. He can hardly want to imply that it is 
the cult that is to be held accountable. 

Wax and Gold, which begins at a high pitch 
of enthusiasm, ends on a note of pessimism 
* and anticlimax. Ultimately, Levine identifies 
the fate of Ethiopia primarily with an insular 
institution, the Haile Selassie I University, its 
staff of academic men from other countries, 
their continuous contacts with the outside 
world, but only mediately with the “cadres” 
of enlightened Ethiopians whom, half a cen- 
tury hence, they may place at the helm of 
Ethiopia’s transformation. Apparently only 
then, prodded by alien and unexotic agents, 
will the charming and seductive tradition ab- 
dicate. What is this wry promise for the future 
if not Levine’s quiet disclaimer of the con- 
fidence he initially expressed in the efficacy 
of wax-and-gold mentality and a resigned 
doubt that Tradition azd Innovation may turn 
out to be Tradition or Innovation after all? 


W. WEISSLEDER 
McMaster University 


The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System. By DANIEL GLASER. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964. Pp. xix+596. 

$10.00. 


The belatedness of this review must not be 
taken as a depreciation of the book. Daniel 
Glaser’s The Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System is a significant and encyclo- 
pedic work. It integrates the results of a wide 
range of studies he has directed with the other 
basic findings of penology and criminology to 
produce a wide-ranging set of propositions ex- 
emplifying the possibilities of the policy sci- 
ences. The book will serve as a reference work 
for all kinds of studies of the offender, the 
prison, and the releasee for years to come. 

The basic data were collected through inter- 
views of prisoners of five federal institutions 
and of a panel of releasees. The prisoner 
sample approximated a panel, too, and the de- 
sign produced, matched samples of recidivists 
and successful parolees. In addition, Glaser and 
his staff administered questionnaires to inmates 
in several other institutions, analyzed data 
drawn from prison records, and conducted a 
number of supplementary studies. 
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These data permit an examination of a 
wealth of questions, including the impact of 
inmate background characteristics, the pat- 
terns of attachment to the inmate group, the 
efficacy of various administrative practices, 
and the conditions associated with successful 
release. Some illustrative findings are that the 
true rate of recidivism over the first two to 
five years after release is closer to 33 per cent 
than to the popularly accepted 67 per cent; 
that, as currently operated, social service and 
educational programs in the prison have a min- 
imal impact; and that problems of success 
after release are less a matter of stigmatiza- 
tion due to criminal record than of inadequate 
work skills and job habits. 

Glaser has been criticized for assuming that 
the prison can in fact become a more “effective 
organization, a position that flows not only 
from his policy orientation and his co-opera- 
tive relationship with federal prison officials 
but also from his findings. This position up- 
sets those who would mark off certain institu- 
tions—the prison, the military, or others—as 
beyond the pale. 

Certainly one is right to wish the author 
would do more to provide a total sociological 
portrait of the prison and a critique of its 
tenuous relationship to society and to human 
good. It would be better if the various con- 
clusions of the study (listed as some ninety 
propositions) more fully flowed from a co- 
herent theoretical scheme and if the listing 
took into account the great variations in de- 
gree of proof among the propositions that exist. 
The work would also be improved if Glaser 
had more often looked for his conclusions m 
data comparing his institutions, so that prob- 
lems involving the face validity of his inter- 
view questions would be less relevant. Yet 
Glaser really cannot be faulted for assuming 
that the prison and parole system is here to 
stay for the foreseeable future or for seeking 
evidence as to what rehabilitation this system 
requires. ha 
DAVID STREET 
University of Chicago 


First Tuesday: A Study of Rationality in 
Voting. By Davin Wattace. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1964. Pp. viii+-328. 
$6.00. 
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Americans like to read and hear about them- 
selves, and Wallace’s book, while not popular 
sociology, is based on a recognition that the 
people he studied in Westport, Connecticut, 
would be eager to learn the sociologist’s diag- 
nosis of how they tick. The wealth of histori- 
cal detail included in the book is presumably 
designed to satisfy Westporters’ urge to achieve 
immortality by becoming the objects of socio- 
logical scrutiny. The sociologist will miss 
nothing by skimming through these details. 

An appeal to individuals’ desires for self- 
insight is frequently rewarded by their co- 
operation. Wallace, for example, who collected 
data on voting behavior through mailed ques- 
tionnaires, was able to obtain a 54 per cent 
rate of return. While not particularly high, it 
is heartening evidence that a relatively primi- 
tive technique can still prove an effective 
means of data collection. 

Two sets of findings are of special interest 
to the student of voting behavior. One per- 
tains to the effects of movement to the sub- 
urbs. This mobility has been the subject of 
considerable controversy and less research, 
and while Wallace, too, does not give a defini- 
tive answer, he does present some empirical 
evidence for one community. He finds that, 
despite the Republican nature of.this particu- 
lar suburb, Democratic voters retain their 
partisan loyalties regardless of the pressures 
that might be presumed to encourage them to 
conform to others in their social environment. 
Democrats apparently find social support for 
their political views from outside the commu- 
nity or at least from others than their im- 
mediate neighbors. 

Also noteworthy is the comparative material 
on voting in presidential, gubernatorial, and 
local. elections. In each type of election ex- 
amined, different social cleavages were mobi- 
lized. For example, in the presidential election, 
existing partisan loyalties were of major im- 
portance. While they also operated in the 
gubernatorial race, that election served to ac- 
tivate ethnic loyalties. In contrast, the local 
election was the avenue by which old-time 
residents displayed their hostility toward new- 
comers. The generalizability of these findings 
is clear only for the presidential election, but 
even the author’s localized comparison of elec- 
tions is a useful demonstration of how different 
factors become relevant in different kinds of 
elections. 
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While the subtitle indicates that this book 
is concerned with “rationality in voting,” in 
fact the author has nothing new to contribute 
to this overworked theme. If the political 
theorist thinks, for example, that it is non- 
rational for the voter to select a candidate 
on the basis of ethnic origin, that is his judg- 
ment, but it is one that helps little to under- 
stand why the voter behaved in this way, 
whether he is likely to respond similarly in 
other elections, what implications this has for 
the political system, and so on. We need to 
find better ways of explaining the social proc- 
ess of voting. 

MILDRED A. SCHWARTZ 


University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


The Prediction of Academic Performance: A 
Theoretical Analysis and Review of Analysis 
and Research. By Davi E. Lavin. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1965. Pp. 
182. $4.00. 


This book is a valuable one for several 
reasons, First, it is an excellent critical sum- 
mary of research on the correlates of academic 
performance (grades). The volume is intro- 
duced by a chapter detailing methodological 
criteria that must be met if such a study is 
to be considered adequate, and the criteria 
are then applied to the specific studies re- 
ported.. Since many are found wanting, part 
of the book’s value is in the myriad examples 
of how not to do research. 

Included in the early methodological sec- 
tions is an excellent discussion of difficulties in 
measuring over- and underachievement. Over- 
achievement is a grade level higher than would 
be predicted by ability, however the latter 
may be measured. Overachievers are those 
whose grades fall above the regression line 
for grades on ability. Most studies have used 
absolute measures of grades, thereby com- 
mitting the regression fallacy. 

Lavin’s analysis, as well as his description 
of studies, makes it clear that most research 
on the correlates of academic performance 
fails to be sufficiently multivariate, if, indeed, 
it is multivariate at all. Psychological studies 
of the relation between personality and aca- 
demic performance do not control sex or 
socioeconomic status. Sometimes they fail to 
control for the possibility that a personality 
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trait and ability may be confounded. Some 
sociological studies have failed to control abil- 
ity. In the chapter on personality correlates, 
for example, Lavin is able to give five pages 
(not counting summaries) to multivariate 
* studies and twenty-seven to “one variable” 
studies. 

In short, this is a very good review of re- 
search that appears to be generally rather 
shoddy. In his concluding chapter, Lavin dis- 
cusses a few studies of particularly high qual- 
ity and sets forth a design that would combine 
personality, sociological, and ability variables 
in a useful way. He also alludes to a problem 
beyond the scope of his work but of consider- 
able significance: Prevailing evidence seems to 
indicate that there is little or no relation be- 
tween academic performance and success in 
later life. Clearly, this aspect of the causal 
chain needs a good deal more research ‘than 
has been done.. 

Jor L. SPAETH 


National Opinion Research Center 


Wayward Puritans: A Study in the Sociology 
of Deviance. By Kat T. Errkson. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. xv-++ 
228. $5.50. 


_In his book, Professor Kai T. Erikson pro- 
Vides a theoretical framework for understand- 
ing deviant behavior and then illustrates his 
theory by an examination of the Massachu- 
setts. Bay colony in the seventeenth century. 
In the historical analysis, he focuses primarily 
upon three crises of early Massachusetts his- 


tory: the Antinomian controversy of 1636-38, 


the persecutions of the Quakers in 1656-65, 
and the witchcraft trials of 1692, The author’s 
basic thesis is that the definition and han- 
dling of deviance in a society is a crucial means 
by which the society clarifies its values and 
socializes its members to those values. While 
he is not entirely clear on the point, he ap- 
pears to argue that, through the handling of 
deviance, a society can maintain its current 
values as well as provide means for altering 
its dominant values. Under such an interpre- 
tation, as the author stresses, deviance be- 
comes a necessary and therefore a “normal” 
part of the way by which any society main- 
tains its social organization. 
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Erikson examines three implications of his 
theory of deviance. The first implication is 
that there are important relationships be- 
tween the value problems of a society and the 
nature of the behavior that the society brands 
as deviant. He devotes a major portion of his 
book to a discussion of this problem and, in 
doing so, makes his most important contribu- 
tions. The second implication is that the 
quantity of deviance in a given society will 
remain relatively constant over time. And the 
final implication is that there are important 
interrelations between the methods by which 
deviant behavior is handled in a society— 
what he calls “deployment patterns”—and the 
values and social organization of a society. 

The book can be judged either as a contribu- 
tion to sociological theory or as a demonstra- 
tion of the ways in which sociology may con- 
tribute to historical interpretation. As socio- 
logical theory, there are criticisms that could 
be made. He tends, for instance, to reify “so- 
ciety” as the agent that defines and handles 
deviant behavior, although in the historical 
analysis the author makes explicit the ways 
in which particular individuals or groups with- 
in the Puritan community took the initiative 
in defining and controlling deviant behavior. 
Nevertheless, in discussing the subtle inter- 
relation between crucial values and the be- 
havior that comes to be defined as deviant, 
in showing the ways in which institutions of. 
a community often guarantee the continuance 
of seemingly proscribed behavior, and in por- 
traying the ways in which dominant groups 
and deviant groups co-operate in carrying out 
their differing roles, Erikson has illuminated 
our understanding of the important part played 
by deviancy in the social organization of so- 
cieties. For historians, at the same time, he 
shows that sociological theory can often make 
a person sensitive to aspects of social struc- 
ture and social change that the more “com- 
monsense” approach of the historian might 
not always make explicit. 

In short, the book is important for sociolo- 
gists interested in understanding deviancy and 
for historians interested in the ways that 
sociological concepts can aid in historical inter- 
pretation. The book has the further advantage 
that it is written with a real sensitivity and 
distinction of style. 


Marx H. HALLER 
University of Chicago 
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The ‘Demonics of Bureaucracy: Problems of 
Change in a Government Agency. By Harry 
Comen. Ames: Iowa State University Press, 
1965. Pp. xvi+276. $6.50. 


The author of this book was, for three years 
of his life—sometime prior to becoming a soci- 
ologist—an official of an unemployment agency 
operating within the framework of a state un- 
employment insurance law. The clientele were 
mainly unskilled and skilled garment workers 
of varying racial and ethnic stocks. From his 
position inside the bureaucracy, the author was 
able to observe the pressures generated both 
within and without the bureaucracy on the be- 
havior of its officials. 

Many of these pressures, the author asserts, 
operated to divert the official from the main 
goals of the organization. For instance, pres- 
sure from above to increase production led to 
such practices as placing workers in jobs for 
which they were not qualified, referring laid- 
off workers back to their old jobs just before 
they were due to be recalled (this practice ac- 
counted for 50 per cent of job placements in 
the agency studied!), servicing clients who 
could be easily placed, or, in some cases, to 
outright falsification of records. Pressures 
from clients led either to the “sneaking in” of 
job-seekers ahead of others (this helped the 
official’s productivity record also) or “sneak- 
ing them out” when they preferred not to 
take a job. Pressure from employers (2s well 
as from within the bureaucracy) led to. dis- 
crimination against Negroes. Other organiza- 
tional activities, such as counseling workers, 
testing aptitudes, and visiting employers in 
order to assess their needs, were systematically 
subverted, sometimes in a farcical manner, 

In attempting to analyze the reasons for the 
existence of these practices, the author makes 
a distinction between the “dynamics of bu- 
reaucracy” and the “demonics of bureaucracy.” 
The dynamic processes of bureaucracy, such as 
the ‘amplifications and modifications of proce- 
dures or the introduction of statistical checks, 
arise from the bureaucratic drive toward effi- 
ciency. The “demonic” character of bureauc- 
racy, as exemplified in the paragraph above, is 
the process by which these dynamic processes 
result in practices that defeat the goals of the 
organization. The sources of “demonic” proc- 
esses are complicated. In the simplest case, the 
source is the attempt of the official to protect 
himself against excessive work demands. In 
other cases, the source lies precisely in the at- 
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tempts to meet these demands. In addition, the 
official is subject to external constraints, which 
not only are powerful in their own right but 
affect his ability to meet the demands imposed 
by the organization. (Thus the need to achieve 


a high placement record led certain officials: ° 


to meet the discriminatory demands of em- 
ployers.) 

The author is pessimistic about the chances 
for the reformation of this organization. At- 
tempts to eradicate “demonic” processes by 
bureaucratic action will lead only to further 
“demonism.” What is needed basically is the 
development among officials and the public of 
“altruistic” and “autonomous” attitudes to- 
ward organization. This is to say that the cure 
for bureaucratic ills does not lie primarily in 
the bureaucracy itself. (On the other hand, 
for those who view bureaucracy as a major 
threat to human freedom, this book offers a 
measure of hope in the ability of human beings 
to confound organizational pressures.) 

As a case study of a particular bureaucracy 
in a particular situation, conducted by a per- 
son in a unique position to know both at first 
hand, this is a valuable work. However, one 
is hesitant about accepting the concept of 
“demonism” as an inherent bureaucratic proc- 
ess, at least to the degree that the author sup- 
poses it to be. For instance, the closely related 
agency studied previously by Blau showed a 
far lower incidence of “demonic” practices. 
One might also wonder what degree of “de- 
monism” will exist in a tightly knit and ad- 
ministered industrial bureaucracy in which 
management is in a position of power vis-a-vis 
its customers, employees, and suppliers. This 
is to say that, before adding “demonism” to 
our battery of concepts about bureaucracy, its 
applicability needs to be tested in a wide vari- 
ety of cases. 

EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Les héritiers: Les étudiants et la culture. By 
PERRE BourpiEU and JEAN-CLAUDE PAs- 
SERON. Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1964. 
Pp. 179. New Fr. 17.00. 


Les étudiants et leurs études. By PIERRE BOUR- 
DIEU and JEAN-CLAUDE Passeron, with the 
collaboration of MICHEL ELrard. (“Cahiers 
du Centre de Sociologie Européenne, Soci- 
ologie de l'Education,” I.) Paris and The 
Hague: Mouton, 1964. 
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A recently created sociological research in- 
stitute in Paris, and the nexus of a great deal 
of creative activity, is the Centre de Sociologie 
Européenne, formed in 1961 under Raymond 
Aron, professor at the Sorbonne, and dynami- 
cally directed on a day-to-day basis by Pierre 
Bourdieu. Numerous economic studies have 
been conducted on the use of credit and con- 
sumption patterns in France, as well as a study 
of high-level businessmen. Jean Cuisenier is 
directing research relating economic develop- 
ment to family structure in a number of Med- 
iterranean countries. Several organization stud- 
ies conducted under Michel Crozier have al- 
ready been published. A third general area of 
work at the Centre, largely under Bourdieu 
and Jean-Claude Passeron, relates to culture, 
including empirical studies of secondary and 
higher education, intellectuals, museum visi- 
tors, and photographers. Brochures describing 
the Centre’s activities, as well as the books re- 
viewed here, may be ordered directly from the 
Centre de Sociologie Européenne, 10 rue Mon- 
sieur le Prince, Paris 6e, France. 

Les héritiers: les étudiants et la culture has 
raised somewhat of a furor in the Latin Quar- 
ter recently through its outspoken critique of 
many central values of the French educational 
system. Its authors initially underline the de- 
gree to which access to higher education is 
highly stratified in France: the probability of 
university attendance is only 0.7 per cent for 
the offspring of a salaried agricultural worker 
and 1.4 per cent for those of manual laborers, 
while it is 58.5 per cent for children of profes- 
sionals and managers. The total number of stu- 
dents in France is also relatively small: they 
comprise only 5.8 per cent of the twenty to 
twenty-four age cohort, while the comparable 
figure is 24.6 per cent for the United States. 
But this inequality with respect to education is 
supposedly the result of democratic selection 
of talent from wherever it may be found. A 
highly standardized series of examinations on 
primary, secondary, and higher levels ideally 
permits all who are capable to advance in the 
system of free public education. 

But far from serving as a liberating force, 
Bourdieu and Passeron emphasize, the exami- 
nation system largely serves to mask the ine- 
qualities of the educational system as a whole, 
The educational system helps to establish an 
ideology of genius: the ability to succeed aca- 
demically comes to be viewed not as the prod- 
uct of social forces but as the consequence of 
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the possession of a certain “gift of grace’—an 
individual, almost biological characteristic. 
Following the Weberian framework, the au- 
thors designate this ideology as “charismatic”; 
its institutionalization serves to legitimate the 
inequalities produced by the system. But ine- 
quality in initial access to education is only 
part of the story. Even among those who have 
successfully negotiated the examination hur- 
dles, important differences subsist in frequency 
of exposure to culture and in cultural knowl- 
edge, awareness, and sophistication. (Culture 
is treated throughout as “high culture.”) It is 
on the stratification of culture within the stu- 
dent body, and the close association between 
this hierarchy and those of education and oc- 
cupation in the general society, that the em- 
pirical work in Les héritiers is focused. 
The empirical results are reported mainly in 
Les étudiants et leurs études, which, however, 
consists largely of tables of figures and should 
be consulted as a supplement to Les héritiers. 
Data are presented for philosophy and sociology 
students in the Paris and a provincial Faculty 
of Letters, and, in some cases, for lycée stu- 
dents, students in a secretarial school, a group 
of socially deprived students, and students at 


the exclusive Ecole Polytechnique. Knowledge 
and frequency’of exposure to music, painting, 
movies, theater, and literature is examined as 
a function of age, sex, Parisian versus provin- 
cial social origins, and occupation and educa- 
tion of parents and grandparents. 

The charismatic ideology is “lived” most 
profoundly by the socially favored students; 
it is they who most fully indulge in their aristo- 
cratic freedom through participation in cinema 
clubs, jazz, avant garde literature and sculp- 
ture-—and activities of this sort are followed 
with far greater enthusiasm and seriousness 
than their strictly academic pursuits. These 
“heirs of culture’—for which Parisian students 
of upper-bourgeois background at the Paris 
Faculty of Letters serve as the ideal type— 
correspondingly formulate slogans and a vo- 
cabulary denigrating serious application to 
classwork. (The French equivalents of “greasy 
grind” surpass the American both in number 
and color.) It is the provincial boys of peasant 
origin who suffer most of the brunt of the at- 
tack, and, obliged to spend more time than 
others at their classwork if they do attempt to 
compete in this milieu, it is understandable 
that so many of them choose not to attend the 
university at all. 
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While written in relatively scholarly French, 
Les héritiers is directed as much toward the 
group it describes, and the general intellectual 
community, as it is toward sociologists. Cor- 
respondingly, even central concepts are never 
formulated systematically. And, perhaps in 
flattery of the artistic palate, much of the sup- 
porting statistical material is relegated to the 
Appendix or to the accompanying volume. The 
distance between the general ideas advanced 
in the text and the supporting data is frequent- 
ly great, and much of Les héritiers seems to 
have been conceived independently of the em- 
pirical work. 

Perhaps more important is a certain lack of 
distance from the phenomena described, 
which might have been at least partially 
achieved by adding an historical or cross-na- 
tional dimension to the work. Closer historical 
examination would have revealed the signifi- 
cant democratization of the French educational 
system over the past century. The perspective 
of cross-national comparisons might have add- 
ed additional precision to the discussion of 
“cultural inheritance” in France, which appears 
to reflect to a significant degree a more artistic 
and humanistic set of national values differ- 
entiating French society from northern Euro- 
pean countries, for example. The close similar- 
ity in France between cultural stratification, 
educational stratification, and general occupa- 
tional stratification led the authors to generally 
confuse the three; comparison with a country 
like the United States, where these three hier- 
archies are far more distinct, could have 
brought greater attention to their distinctive- 
ness in France as well. 

If these criticisms must be directed at the 
two works under review, it should nevertheless 
be emphasized that they represent only early 
reports of an extensive program of research 
still underway in the same general area. We 
look forward to the publication of subsequent 
volumes in this series from the Centre de Soci- 
ologie Européenne. 

TERRY N. CLARK 
University of Chicago 


Marriage and Family among Negrees. By 
Jesse Bernarp, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. xi+160. $4.95. 


The major thesis of this essay-in-hard-cover 
may be summarized as follows: (1) the norms 
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of monogamic marriage in America demand 
that children be born in wedlock and that a 
father remain committed to his children until 
their maturity and to their mother until her 
death; (2) conformity to these norms can be , 
employed as an index of the institutionaliza- 
tion of monogamic marriage among Negroes, 
with the proportion of out-of-wedlock births 
and female-headed households used as meas- 
ures of non-conformity; (3) variations in 
these measures over time is partially explained 
by the presence of two “cultures” among 
American Negroes, with the “externally 
adapted” more likely to abandon the norms 
of monogamic marriage than the “accultur- 
ated” who have internalized them. Sociologists 
are too used to such frailty in reasoning to find 
it particularly noteworthy. 

Supporting data in the essay derive from Cen- 
sus reports and lengthy excerpts from the stand- 
ard references in the field (e.g., Frazier, Drake, 
and Cayton). In addition, there is an exten- 
sive use of small-scale studies, some impres- 
sionistic observations, some with a few-score 
subjects or less, some dealing with study 
populations of questionable appropriateness 
(e.g. hospital admissions). It is not the in- 
clusion of such studies which is disturbing 
but the use to which the author puts them— 
making much too much of their marginals, 
modalities, and meaning. Other data derive 
from casual interviews, the reactions of dele- 
gates in convention, and quotations from pa- 
per-givers who did not have any empirical 
evidence either. And, when no citations are 
possible, imagination takes over: the author 
describes how two lonely people probably 
meet in a large modern city and of what their 
courtship and mutual appeal may consist. 

The author dismisses some controversial 
assertions with insufficient evidence, uses 
value-laden terms (e.g., footloose men, a good 
mother) that are ambiguous, and employs the 
concept class (in a ‘culture-versus-class dis- 
cussion) as an income-determined category. 
She also offers some delightfully naive obser- 
vations: for example, after discovering that 
the very varied studies of unmarried mother- 
hood among Negroes find that some report 
acceptance and some not, and some report 
guilt and some not, she states, “strange as it 
may seem, no unequivocal answer was forth- 
coming.” There are missing pages, including 
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the crucial section on paternal role perform- 
ance, and tables that are not labeled. 

The least a brief review can do is to inform 
busy colleagues what they can expect from a 
book. In this case, they.should not expect too 
much. In part, this is because sociologists who 
have written about familial behavior among 
Negroes have neglected to do research upon 
it; our literature abounds with studies of di- 
vorce, but we have had very little to report 
about the poor man’s way out—desertion. 


LAWRENCE PODELL 


Office of Social Research 
Department of Welfare 
The City of New York 


Women in the Soviet Economy: Their Role in 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Devel- 
opment. By Norton T. Dopce. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. Pp. 
xvili+331. $10.00. 


This study presents an impressive com- 
pendium of thoughtfully analyzed facts con- 
cerning thé economic roles of Soviet women and 
to the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, is the 
most comprehensive survey yet to appear in 
this country. The book is based upon published 
Soviet materials, supplemented by the infor- 
mation the author gathered on three visits 
to the Soviet Union (totaling some four 
months) between 1955 and 1965. The book 
deals in detail with the participation of wom- 
en in the labor force as a whole, though its 
primary concern is with professional women 
in the field of science and technology. Several 
chapters are devoted to the population struc- 
ture, education, and social and legal deter- 
minants of economic roles. Materials on the 
standard of living are lacking; of the 187 
tables, none deals with earnings. 

Such a study is important enough in its 
own right, and it may be somewhat captious 
to express regret that it does not in addition 
make a more explicit contribution to com- 
parative sociology. Notwithstanding the inclu- 
sion of some United States data, the opportuni- 
ties to examine both the variable and the con- 
stant elements of the feminine roles in the 
two countries were not fully explored. 

The striking differences between the Soviet 
and American women are, however, fully 
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documented by the author. The economic par- 
ticipation of the Soviet women is almost twice 
as high as that of women in the United States. 
Even during the childbearing ages of twenty 
to thirty-nine, 80 per cent of the Soviet wom- 
en are gainfully employed. The second con- 
trast lies in the occupational distribution. The 
bulk of the Soviet women are still engaged in 
physical labor, heavy and unskilled work in 
agriculture and industry. But on the credit 
side of the ledger is the fact that women com- 
prise 63 per cent of specialists with special- 
ized secondary education and 53 per cent of 
professionals with higher education. Most re- 
markable is the breakdown of sex stereotypes 
and the entry of women into a great variety 
of technical and scientific occupations which 
the West has continued to define as exclusive- 
ly the domain of men. The author rightly 
views, as a major accomplishment of the So- 
viet regime, its deliberate and successful train- 
ing of women for a wide range of attractive 
occupations from which they are still virtually 
excluded in Western countries. 

The Soviet policy toward women reflects 
an uneasy tension of conflicting considera- 
tions and forces. The deficit of males caused 
by collectivization, purges, but especially 
World War TI (the 1959 census reported a 
deficit of 20.8 million males), and the over- 
riding concern with economic growth propel 
the regime to stimulate the employment of 
women. But this tends. to hinder the desired 
increase in the birthrate. The conflict between 
employment and childbearing might have been 
reduced by a massive expansion of child-care 
facilities, of housing and other aids to work- 
ing mothers. But the Soviet government has 
not invested adequate resources to create 
such facilities. It is estimated, for example, 
that nursery schools can at present accom- 
modate only 12 per cent of nursery-age chil- 
dren. This brings us to the dark side of the 
Soviet picture. Economic pressure compels 
wives and mothers to work. But for all the 
noble slogans of sex equality, the regime al- 
lows the multiple burdens of such a life to 
fall primarily upon women. It would be inter- 
esting to compare sex differentials in mortal- 
ity and morbidity in the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The author concludes that 
the Soviets, confronted with a conflict be- 
tween the ideology of sex equality and eco- 
nomic goals, “have consistently chosen to pur- 
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sue the economic rather than the idealistic 
oal.” 

This detailed and useful account of educa- 
tional and occupational changes in the status 
of Soviet women makes us wish for the time 
when Soviet and other sociologists will turn 
to the implications of these changes for the 
self-image and personality of women, for at- 
titudes, values, satisfactions, and stresses in 
the relationships between sexes in work and 
within the family. 

MIRRA KOMAROVSKY 
Barnard College 


Language Loyalty in the United States: The 
Maintenance and Perpetuation of Non-Eng- 
. lish Mother Tongues by American Ethnic 
and Religious Groups. By JOSHUA A. FISH- 
_ MAN, VLADIMIR C. NAHIRNY, Jonn E. Hor- 
MAN, and Rosperrt G. Haypen, with the 
assistance of Mary E. WARSHAUER, HEINZ 
Kross, Herve B. LEMAmE, CHESTER C. 
and JANE CHRISTIAN, and NATHAN GLAZER. 
The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1966. Pp. 478, 


Perhaps because most groups in the United 
States shifted to English after a few genera- 
tions, the linguistic aspects of ethnic and racial 
relations in this country have been largely 
neglected. The efforts of various immigrant 
groups and their descendants to maintain their 
native tongues are explored i in this pioneering 
volume. i 

After a demographic review of the current 
and past positions of various languages in the 
United. States, the roles of different institu- 
tions are analyzed. Separate chapters cover 
newspapers and magazines, radio, schools, re- 
ligious: institutions, and voluntary associa- 
tions. There is also a series of chapters devoted 
to the linguistic maintenance efforts of specific 
groups in the nation: Germans, French Cana- 
dians, Mexicans, and Ukrainians. In addition, 
several programmatic and speculative chapters 
are offered. 

The treatment of quantitative data by sev- 
eral of the authors is sloppy. The statistical 
analysis is sometimes weak, if not erroneous, 
and some overinterpret their data. In all fair- 
ness it should be noted that the reviewer is 
unsympathetic to the emphasis through much 
of the book on attitudes, norms, mass culture, 
values, and “the supra-ethnicity of the Amer- 
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ican Dream” (p. 405). However, I think that 
someone more sympathetic would agree with 
this criticism of the various technical matters. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of chapters 


of considerable merit. Kloss’ description of, , 


German language maintenance efforts in the’ 
United States makes for both fascinating his- 
tory and an interesting analysis of the forces 
operating. Glazer advances the notion that in 
the United States, unlike most pluralistic sit- 
uations in Europe, there was not the same 
ethnic clash or alternative forced upon the 
groups. He uses this as a springboard for ex- 
plaining the rapid decline of various tongues 
in a country that was relatively tolerant of 
them. Hofman provides a valuable analysis of 
the variations and trends in the maintenance 
of German in Lutheran churches in several 
midwestern states. Elsewhere the authors seem 
to argue that most religious bodies are “power- 
ful de-ethnicizing forces” (p. 97). I would 
call this questionable and suggest that they 
have been ‘overly influenced by certain facets 
of the strife that occurred within the Roman 
Catholic church with respect to language and 
ethnic matters generally. Further, in many 
instances, these institutions were followers 
rather than leaders in the shift to English. 
” Robert Hayden’s analysis of variations be- 
tween ethnic communities in their mainte- 
nance of non-English tongues, as well as part 
of the preceding chapter by Fishman and 
Nahirny, provides important material dealing 
with the maintenance of various languages be- 
tween generations. One of Hayden’s findings, 
that linguistic usage at home is crucial for 
maintenance and that attitudes contribute little 
toward. language mastery if the language is 
not used in the family (pp. 198-99), raises 
important questions about the emphasis given 
to attitudes elsewhere in the book. .The chap- 
ters on the French Canadians, the Spanish 
in the Southwest, and the Ukrainians are all 
of value, although the last one largely ignores 
the subject promised. Another notable contri- 
bution is Fishman’s development of the con- 
cept of “domains” for sociolinguistic analysis. 
One general criticism of the institutional 
material is that very little effort has been 
made to find out how effective these institu- 
tions are in maintaining languages. In spite 
of the recognized importance of schooling, 
for example, there is hardly any. information 
offered. about how successful various ethnic 
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and religious schools are in transmitting a 
solid speaking knowledge of the tongues 
taught. 

In summary, despite my reservations, this 
_ book is necessary reading for all those con- 
cerned with the subject. 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


The Boys of Boise: Furor, Vice and Folly in 
an American City. By JOHN Gerassi. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1966. Pp. xviii+ 328. 
$5.95. 


This book is an extraordinarily commend- 
able work of popular journalism by a professor 
of that subject at New York University. It 
takes a compassionate view of a problem com- 
mon to human communities that is often—as 
the author amply demonstrates—dealt with 
harshly and destructively. Gerassi recounts an 
episode in the recent history of Boise, Idaho, 
where a “ring” of homosexuals was uncovered. 
Newspaper publicity and widespread public 
indignation forced the police to tighten and 
expand their enforcement procedures and no 
doubt contributed to the very long sentences 
that were inflicted upon many of the “crim- 
inals” thereby netted. Gerassi quite under- 
standably is indignant about all this. But he 
is also indignant about much else that would 
strike the professional student of deviant be- 
havior as pretty routine stuff, such as’ the 
use of police informers who are compensated 
by reductions in their punishment. 

As social science, the book makes only a 
minute contribution—as still another “case 
study” for a course in deviant behavior. But 
not a very useful one. It is, alas, not very 
coherently written, somewhat hysterical in 
tone, shows little analytical intelligence, and 
is shot through with awkward, embarrassing 
passages that could well encourage an encom- 
passing naiveté about the complexity of social 
life. Some of these passages suggest that the 
scandals were a natural consequence of a 
general spirit of repressiveness in the com- 
munity. Another argues “statistically” from an 
N of twelve—chosen we know not how— 
about general awareness of sexual deviance in 
the community, and through great ingenuity 
interprets responses as meaning the opposite 
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of what respondents actually said. In other 
words, the book falls sufficiently short of pro- 
fessionally acceptable standards of rigor in 
the accumulation of data, the marshaling and 
interpretation of evidence, and in its interplay 
with relevant theory to disqualify it as a tool 
of higher education. And so I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend it to students, even 
though many of them could, no doubt, benefit 
from exposure to Gerassi’s view that the han- 
dling of the problem of sexual deviance in Boise 
was unkind and unjust. 


Netson W. PoLsBy 
Wesleyan University 


The Campus Clergyman. By Puitiur E. HAM- 
MOND. New York: Basic Books, 1966. Pp. 
xVi--171. $5.95. 


This book, which should be considered im- 
portant reading for those interested in the 
sociologies of religion and occupations, is 
scientifically’ sound and intellectually stimu- 
lating. Hammond is guided by the intriguing 
question of why, after sixty-five years, the 
campus ministry is not yet institutionalized in 
the sense of having an established role defi- 
nition and a' long-term commitment to this 
role. 

Data verifying this lack of institutionaliza- 
tion are drawn from responses to a question- 
naire mailed to all full-time, Protestant cam- 
pus clergymen in the United States. (Of these, 
79 per cent or 997 eventually replied.) More- 
over, these data support Hammond’s central 
and imaginative thesis that, at least for campus 
clergymen, the two components of institution- 
alization are in conflict. Those clergymen who 
attest to a clear understanding of their role 
tend to be those who also maintain that their 
work is acknowledged by their denomination or 
university. However, these same individuals, 
partially because they have less specialized 
training and self-concepts, have less commit- 
ment to their jobs and often return to the parish 
ministry. On the other hand, those clergymen 
having a strong, initial career commitment ad- 
mit to little acknowledgment and thus to a 
vagueness about their role. This is partly be- 
cause they are often working on large, “cosmo- 
politan” campuses where the clergy are ac- 
cepted but ignored and partly because their 
“innovative” styles draw little denominational 
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recognition. One solution for this latter group, 
Hammond argues, is to provide a substitute 
source of acknowledgment by professionalizing 
the campus ministry. 

My only serious objection to this book is 
that one learns little about the workaday 
existence of the campus minister. In this re- 
gard, several detailed case studies would have 
enriched and enlivened the analysis. However, 
one can be thankful for the inclusion of an- 
other kind of case study—a natural history 
of the author’s research is provided. This is 
a happy practice which Hammond himself 
stimulated in editing Sociologists at Work. 


ROBERT E. STAUFFER 


University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 


Dreams and Deeds: Achievement in Nigeria. 
By Rozsert A. LEVINE, with the assistance 
of EUGENE STRANGMAN and LEONARD UNTER- 
BERGER. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966. Pp. 123. $3.95. 


This brief research report deserves praise 
on two grounds. It is a carefully done and 
fully reported piece of research on a macro- 
sociological problem: “Are there objectively 
measurable differences in personality between 
culturally differing populations?” And it con- 
siders the differences between these “culturally 
differing populations” within the national con- 
text in which they are located. i 

The basic hypothesis is that there tends to 
be a fit between personality characteristics in 
a society and the role requirements in the so- 
cial system and that therefore ethnic varia- 
tions in achievement motivation are ultimate- 
ly explained, not, as McClelland would have 
it, by differences in their “religious world 
view,” but rather by differences in their 
“status mobility system,” meaning the behav- 
ior for which the rewards of upward mobility 
are allocated. On what comes next, LeVine 
agrees with McClelland. That is, this initial 
cause (different for the two) leads to parental 
values (a concept of the ideal successful man), 
which explains child-rearing practices that re- 
sult in measurable personality frequencies. 

LeVine has one important assumption on 
the basis of which he tests his theory. If so- 
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cieties are in the process of rapid social change, 
there will be a “psycho-cultural lag? because 
the parents introject into the child’s superego 
the sanctions of fifty to one hundred years 


ago. 
With this in mind, the test of the hypoth-° 
esis is rather simple. LeVine analyzes, on the 
bases of the anthropological literature, the 
status mobility systems of the Hausa, Ibo, 
and Yoruba in the late nineteenth century. 
He thereoupon “predicts” how contemporary 
members of these ethnic groups should score 
on achievement scales. He tests schoolboys, 
principally by analyzing their dreams, and the 
evidence tends to confirm the hypothesis, 
Throughout LeVine specifies his concepts, re- 
ports his measurement procedures, and ex- 
amines the reliability and validity of his data 
with admirable correctness, always careful to 
point up possible alternative explanations. 

LeVine ends by suggesting some of the 
social and political consequences of the group 
differences, thereby reformulating in his terms 
the political history of Nigeria since independ- 
ence. 

This is my kind of social psychology, the 
filling in of the intervening variables between 
structural concepts. The psychologists being 
reluctant to do this kind of research, the “psy- 
chological anthropologists” have taken up the 
burden, for which the rest of us should be 
grateful. 

IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


Columbia University 


The Human Nature of Science: Researchers at 
Work in Psychiatry. By STEWART E. PERRY. 
New York: Free Press, 1966. Pp. xxii+289. 
$6.50.. 


In this book Stewart Perry, a sociologist, 
addresses himself to an analysis of some of 
the social psychological factors that operate to 
effect the research efforts of psychiatrists in a 
detrimental fashion. He exposes and explores 
both interpersonal and intrapsychic conflicts 
of values and role behaviors that commonly 
influence the conduct of such research’ but that 
usually are left unspecified, unanalyzed, and 
unresolved. The author uses several concrete 
examples of studies attempted at a large uni- 
versity medical center that was established as 
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a research facility. Here all the staff psychia- 
trists had the conflict of occupying the dual 
role of clinician and researcher built into their 
social context of work expectations. This had 
to be handled either by integrating or by iso- 
lating the two from each other. The problems 
inherent in integrating the two by attempting 
to fulfil both these roles simultaneously with 
respect to the same patient are amply illus- 
trated in the first study he reports, which 
bogged down immediately into total failure. 
The major reason for the failure appeared to 
be the lack of any definition to the patients 
of the duality of the roles occupied by their 
psychiatrists. Keeping this choice of the inte- 
grated solution of the role conflict from the 
other partner in the dyad meant that the pa- 
tient was unaware that he had another recipro- 
cal role to serve in relationship to his doctor 
besides that of person to be treated. 

In a second study the isolation of the re- 
searcher and therapist roles was tried. In this 
case several co-operating doctors traded off 
the data-gathering and treatment behaviors with 
respect to a group of patients who all knew 
they were being both treated and studied so 
that both roles were performed by each doctor 
but separately with different patients. Here 
the patients were aware of their separate rela- 
tionships to each of their psychiatrists. 

Perry also analyzes the various role-main- 
taining gambits necessary for handling the re- 
truption of conflict under both the unifying 
and isolating role-definition solutions, and fi- 
nally he makes some very cogent comments on 
the social context within which most psychia- 
trists attempting to do research in an institu- 
tional setting today must operate. He talks 
to the anxiety generated by the presence on 
staff of research specialists from other disci- 
plines with better research training and so 
more ability to handle matters of design and 
analysis of data. . 

This is a message book in. that the author 
clearly plumps for not giving up in the face 
of all the difficulties but for continuing to ana- 
lyze the problemis so that better solutions may 
be adopted and the quest for truth, however 
temporary and partial, may be carried forward, 


a | -ROSALIND DYMOND CARTWRIGHT 


University of Illinois 
College of Medicine 
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The Concept of Equilibrium in American So- 
cial Thought. By CYNTHIA EAGLE RUSSETT. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966. Pp. ix-+203. $5.00. 


Only masochists enjoy reading the standard 
doctoral dissertation in sociology. Even the 
few graduate students who know how to write 
before they begin their training in sociology 
typically crown their student careers with an 
insufferably pretentious and ponderous piece 
of pedantry. Russett’s book is the exception. 
It is highly readable and unpretentious. Yet, 
it does not contribute much beyond what can 


‘be gleaned in a good text on the history of 


sociological theory, for example, in the writ- 
ings of Sorokin or Martindale. 

Russett traces various uses of the concept 
of equilibrium through the writings of a score 
or so of influential writers. She explicitly ex- 
cludes anthropology and economics from her 
treatment, although she deals extensively with 
the use of equilibrium theory in physiology and 
physics as borrowed in social science. In spite 
of the book’s title, at least half of the authors 
to whom she devotes most ` space are Euro- 
peans: Comte, Spencer, Hegel, Bernard, Gum- 
plowicz, Ratzenhofer, Pareto, Sorokin, and 
Dahrendorf.. The Americans with whom she 
deals at greater length include Ward, Small, 
Henderson, Canon, Lundberg, Parsons, and 
Homans. . 

A contribution to theory the book certainly 
is not, nor does it claim to be. But this work 
is not a satisfying piece of intellectual history 
either, for it does not describe at any depth 
or in any detail the place of equilibrium in the 
systems of the various writers; it does not 
adequately trace the intellectual relationship 
between the users of the concept; and it does 
not capture the controversy around the use of 
equilibrium notions except in the most recent 
period. Russett spins a loose and often elegant 
yarn from theorist to theorist, but she does 
not weave a coherent web. To be sure, equi- 
librium has often been used by social scientists 
in a loose metaphorical sense, and the various 
authors probably have little more than a meta- 
phor to link them. This is indeed a tenuous 
and elusive thread for a dissertation. Chapters 
v, vii, viii, and ix (on Pareto, Henderson, 
Lundberg and Sorokin, and Parsons and Ho- 
mans, respectively) are, however, distinctly 
better integrated than the rest of the book, 
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A few of Russett’s statements ate downright 
parochial and untenable. She claims that the 
American Journal of Sociology was “for many 
years the only scholarly journal of its field” 
(pp. 62-63). In fact, L'Année sociologique was 
founded by Durkheim i in 1898, just four years 
after the AJS. “Anthropological functional- 
ism,” we are told, “emanated from Harvard” 
(p. 138). When I was a graduate student at 
Harvard, I was told that it emanated from 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown in Great 
Britain, and false modesty was not the forte 
of my functionalist mentors. Russett credits 
Small with the “novel” contribution of linking 
the notions of process and group (pp. 71-72). 
It seems to me that Marx does a much better 
job of it much earlier. The conception of in- 
dividual and society as “phases of each other”. 
rather than as a “crippling dichotomy” is said 
to be the “creation” of Cooley, Baldwin, and 


Mead (pp. 72-73). Here again, I should think. 


that Marx has a good prior claim and that he 
suggests a solution which is neither “laissez- 
faire individualism” nor “smothering collectiv- 
ism,” of which Russett accuses respectively 
Spencer and Comte. Perhaps, if she had tried 


to understand Marx, Russett might have come. 


to the conclusion that the dialectical process 
is itself an equilibrium model of sorts. To con- 
temporary self-styled Marxists, this is a hereti- 
cal statement, but then Marx himself is alleged 
to have rebuked a critic by telling him: “Aber 
Sie vergessen, dass ich kein Marxist bin.” 


PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 


University of Washington 


The Judicial Mind: Attitudes and Ideologies: 


of Supreme Court Justices, 1946-1963. By 
GLENDON SCHUBERT. Evanston, Il.: North- 


western University Press, 1965. Pp. xix+ 


295. $10.00. 
Strictly speaking, this impressive contribu- 


tion to the study of law is not a sociological 


work, The title is accurate; it is a study of the 
judicial mind and does not directly confront 
the problem of how events within the Supreme 
Court relate to what goes on outside the Court. 
Nevertheless, what Schubert sets out to do he 
does- with imagination and insight. 

At first glance the work seems very compli- 
cated, involving, as it does, a large number of 
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statistical manipulations of the primary data. 
At a deeper level the author has achieved an 
enormous simplification of a large mass of ma- 
terials. He starts with the assumption that ju- 
dicial decisions reflect judicial attitudes, Every 
judge has an ideology that can be described as 
a location in a multidimensional attitude space.: 
Similarly, the semantic content of each case 
may be represented as a point in a similarly 
structured space. Each judge’s vote depends on 
the position of his attitudes in relation to the 
location of the case. 

Schubert creates such a dimensional space’ 
by performing a factor analysis on a matrix of 
® coefficients that have been derived from ta- 
bles of association between each justice’s 
agreement or disagreement with every other 
justice on the cases decided in a given term. 
He then rotates the dimensions of the factor 
space to correspond to previously established 
Guttman’ scales of judicial attitudes derived 
from the same data. 

In this way Schubert is able to make a con- 
vincing argument that there is a coherent and 
consistent set of ideological dimensions shaping, 
the responses of justices to cases. The climax 
of the book occurs when he argues that the 
dimensions of this space, Libertarianism, Indi- 
vidualism, and Equalitarianism, are contempo- 
rary counterparts to the three liberal slogans 
of the French Revolution: Liberté, Égalité, 
Fraternité. By additional manipulations he is 
able to construct another superdimension,* 
Pragmatism-Dogmatism, thus adding to the 
sophistication of his model of the liberal mind. 

What is the sociological relevance of Schu- 
bert’s achievement? We can*never discount: 
the usefulness of any work that provides rigor- 
ous empirical: operations for identifying the 
words we bandy around—judicial attitude, lib- 
eralism, etc—but at the. same time we cam 
suggest that such exercises fall short of pro- 
viding sufficient conditions for a realistic analy- 
sis of the judicial process. 

Schubert rightly points out that his tech- 
niques permit careful delineation of the ideo- 
logical composition of the court and thus allow 
us to relate changing decision patterns to the 
changing membership of the court. ‘Thus, his 
methods are not without sociological relevance. 

Unfortunately, at times’ Schubert seems to 
believe that the analysis of.attitudes is a sub- 
stitute for doctrinal analysis, rather than a 
means of studying attitudes toward doctrinal 
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issues. The issues raised before the court have 
been extensively preprocessed, defined, and 
shaped before they become legal qustions. The 
crucial methodological difficulty is that Schu- 
bert’s type of analysis cannot locate a case in 
an attitude space until after the case has been 
decided. We have no way of knowing how to 
depict new disputes and novel legal arguments 
in terms of the proposed psychological dimen- 
sions. If the legal process is conceived as a 
continuous process of probing loopholes, re- 
defining issues, shaping disputes, and assessing 
new problems and pressures, then an approach 
that can only classify final decisions is inade- 
quate. Ironically, the circle moves a full turn; 
Schubert’s work is in the tradition of realistic 
jurisprudence. He attacks the idea that legal 
decisions are the mere mechanical application 
of legal rules and concepts. But now are in 
danger of viewing judicial decisions as the mere 
mechanical imprint of attitudes. Either way 
the analysis of process suffers, and as long as 
we do not understand the legal process we 
will be unable to see how social events and 
problems are translated into legal issues. 


Leon MAYHEW 
University of Michigan 


Simulation and National Development. By 

_ ANDREW M. Scott, with WILLIAM A. Lucas 
and Trupt M. Lucas. New York: John 
. Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. ix+177. 


: This is a report of four simulation exercises 
with individuals playing out elite roles in four 
political exercises. The first, “Simuland,” con- 
siders the problem of maintaining political sta- 
bility in a hypothetical developing nation and 
uses undergraduates as the’actors. The second 
simulates ten years in the political and eco- 
nomic life of Brazil and was designed as a 
teaching exercise for Peace Corps trainees. The 
third is a simulation of the political process in 
Chile and was carried out by graduate students, 


some of whom had studied Chile. The fourth. 


game is a simulation of two elections and a 
referendum in Durham, North Carolina. This 
game included some actors who are specialists 
in such fields as city planning. 

Most of the text is devoted to the playing 


manuals for the four games. Only forty-five. 


pages are allocated to describing the results of 
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the simulation and to an analysis of it. All four 
of the games are primarily teaching exercises, 
and the authors note that it is quite difficult to 
combine a teaching simulation, which requires 
a sufficiently elaborate and realistic exercise to 
be challenging, with a research simulation, 
which requires sufficient simplicity to permit 
repetition and analysis. Indeed the games given 
here are so complex that an analysis of the re- 
sults would be no easier than an analysis of 
the actual history of the nation or community. 
The book closes with a brief discussion en- 
titled “The Procedures and Uses of Simula- 
tion,” which serve to clarify some of the prob- 
lems in game construction. The four games are 
highly ingenious and to this reader look like 
rather interesting projects for students. They 
are clearly described, and the teacher who is 
considering using a simulation in a classroom 
would be well advised to consider borrowing 

one of these. 
Ropert L. Crain 


National Opinion Research Center 


The Nature of Social Reality: An Essay in the 
Epistemology of Empirical Sociology. By 
Torony T. SEGERSTEDT. Totowa, N.J.: Bed- 
minster Press, 1966. Pp. 255. $8.50. 


This book, printed in Sweden, is part of a 
series, “Scandinavian University Books.” Chap- 
ter titles are: “Meaning, Definition and Sci- 
entific Language,” “The Theoretical Construct 
of Sociology: the Group and Its Elements,” 
“The Dynamics of Social Reality,” and “Some 
Conclusions.” For Segerstedt the group is “the 
central idea.” Customs, norms, and norm 
source are fundamental. Basic functions are 
reproduction, socialization, and production. 

- Of the 222 pages of text, the content of only 
about 60 seems relevant; the rest of the ma- 
terial lacks interpretive references to the main 
concepts. Thus, verifying support is meager. 
Controversial terms, used uncritically, are: 


“analyze,” “behavior,” “consequences,” “con- 
struct,” “dynamics,” “elements,” “empirical,” 
“explain,” “foundation,” “interaction,” “laws,” 
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“norm,” “predict,” “stimulus,” “system,” “ten- 
sion,” and “value.” The author asks us (p. 13) 
“to formulate all sociological statements and 
hypotheses in the language of this theory. ... 
I consequently do not regard it as one theory 
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among other possible theories.” “My real aim 
is to formulate a system of norms valid for 
all sociologists” (p. 151). 

Metaphysics is wonderful in its place, but 
here it may be misapplied toward an escape 
from people. The group is a “construct,” and 
the “dynamics of social reality” (p. 151) mean 
“the relations between the different elements 
of the theoretical construct.” The author re- 
jects the view that much of theorizing may be 
inductive. . | 

In summary, an abstract statement is of- 
fered, with long digressions. Some.terms are 
left unexamined, broad claims are made, and 
an ivory-tower view prevails. 


HOWARD PUTNAM 


East Texas State. University 


Social Structure and the Family: Generational 
Relations. Edited by ETHEL SHanas and 
GORDON F. STREI. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. xii+394. $9.95. 


A host of fascinating questions for research 
awaits family sociologists who are willing to go 
beyond -the conventional cross-sectional ap- 
proach to their data and view fansly behavior 
sequentially over time. Furthermore, when 
they conceive each person as belonging to one 
of the three generations of his family that 
normally co-exist and interact during any in- 
terval of time, family sociologists are in a posi- 
tion to contribute some basic formulations to 
general sociology—and social anthropology—- 
that are long overdue. 

Age is one of the static characteristics most 
frequently used in comparing segments of a 
population, for example. Yet while some differ- 
ences among people of various ages are in fact 
age related, some are generational. That is, 
people now twenty may in certain respects 
seem to behave differently from people now 
fifty, but when the former become fifty they 
will behave as the latter do now; in other re- 
spects, they will not, -because real historical 
change has occurred. This distinction would 
seem logically to be fundamental to all efforts 
to assess age differences and social change, 
yet American sociology as yet hardly uses the 
concept of generation at all. 

Under the conjugal pattern of family rela- 


tions that predominates in the modern world, 
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both husband and wife depart from the ‘house- 
holds of their parents to form a new household 
and new family. Since marriage between close 
relatives is everywhere discouraged, the sub- 
culture created within each new family thus 
combines customs derived from each set of 
parents. Whether this institutionalized reshuf- 
fling in each generation has the net effect of 
fostering cultural heterogeneity or homogene- 
ity is a question deserving an answer at any 
time, but especially nowadays, when mates 
come increasingly from distant places and from 
families who are strangers. 

Another dynamic of family life with mount- 
ing impact upon society at large is the self- 
consciousness with which members of each 
emerging adult generation look back critically 
upon the ways in which they were reared and 
resolve in selected respects to rear their chil- 
dren differently. It is arresting to recognize 
that young adults may right now be more ex- 
plicit and adept in in applying the concept of 
generation in this manner than professional 
sociologists, 

It has been observed repeatedly in studies 
of voluntary association that higher social-eco- 
nomic status is correlated with more visiting 
and entertaining of friends and lower status 
with visiting confined mainly to relatives. Dur- 
ing recent decades, the steady shift of employ- 
ment into occupations of higher income, educa- 
tion, and spatial mobility plainly foretells that 
families will shift more of their sociability. 
from relatives to friends. It is difficult to avoid 
this conclusion despite the evidence set forth 
in this volume that a substantial quantity of 
communication among children, parents, and 
grandparents survives in the aggregate. 

. A reputation awaits the researcher—not only 
in family sociology but in social psychology 
and anthropology—-who first describes in ana- 
lytic detail the characteristics that distinguish 
each of the eight component relations that oc- 
cur between two generations of a family: 
father-son, father-daughter, mother-son, moth- 
er-daughter, father-in-law—son-in-law, father- 
in-law—daughter-in-law, mother-in-law—son-in- 
law, mother-in-law—daughter-in-law. Ordinary 
personal experiences testifies to the diversity 
among these dyads and their qualitative recog- 
nizability. Yet not even the elementary task 
has been done of simply counting the frequen- 
cy. of communication within each dyad. Corre- 
lated with describing intergenerational rela- 
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tions in this manner are the provocative 
questions of competition and co-operation 
within a generation—among siblings, cousins, 
and brothers- and sisters-in-law. And thence 
back to intergenerational relations between 
aunts and uncles, nephews and nieces, so essen- 
tial to perceiving the pattern of nepotism that 
pervades all the other institutions of any com- 
munity. 

And so on. What new patterns of intergen- 
erational relations emerge—-what dynasties dis- 
integrate—as a result of our widespread marital 
breakup and remarriage? What is the complete 
descriptive picture of intrafamilial gift-giving, 
designated by giver, receiver, gift, and occa- 
sion? Of help not disguised as gift-giving? Of 
letter-writing and telephoning? Of bereave- 
ment and grief and funeral practices as mortal- 
ity and religion decline? 

Unfortunately the symposium collected in 
this volume touches very lightly on very few 
of the intriguing questions disclosed by the 
perspective it takes. Too much of its attention 
is spent on belaboring earlier sociologists who 
heralded the decline of the extended family. 
Yet it is not clear who has buried what or 
whom. No corpus delicti is produced. Nega- 
tive evidence is not evaluated; for example, 
joint households in the United States have al- 
most vanished in the past twenty years, but 
undoubling is not mentioned. The writers pro- 
test so much that the reader is driven to won- 
der if the earlier view is not very much alive. 

The reader is also driven to wonder if the 
tight way to seek answers to the kinds of ques- 
tions evoked by taking the longitudinal per- 
spective is to assemble sixteen writers at an 
interdisciplinary conference to review their 
previous work. With such a broad frontier to 
explore, consolidation of theorizing may be 
premature. The reader might do better to 
peruse the result as a first statement of a plat- 
form for future research on intergenerational 
relations using appropriate longitudinal meth- 
odology than as a synthesis of accomplishment. 
But if the symposium fortifies the intentions of 
its participants or its readers to proceed further 
along this line, it may in retrospect prove to 
have been an important turning point in the 
history of family sociology if not of sociology 
generally. 

Neson N. Foote 


General Electric Research Division 
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Mathematics in the Social Sciences and Other 
Essays. By RICHARD STONE. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. Pp. xili+291. 
$12.00. 


This is a welcome presentation in book form 
of seventeen essays, mostly published in the 
last three or four years. Few social scientists 
have thought more deeply on the formulation 
of problems and their solution than Professor 
Stone. Those chapters that will especially in- 
terest the sociologist include (i) the title essay, 
which serves as introduction; (ix) the “Model 
of the Educational System”; (xi) “A Com- 
parison of the Economic Structure of Regions 
Based on the Concept of Distance”; (xii) 
“Population Mathematics, Demand Analysis 
and Investment Planning”; (xiv) “The Chang- 
ing Pattern of Consumption.” 

With what sorts of issues is Stone con- 
cerned? He refers to the growth of populations 
when birth and death rates are given, following 
P. H. Leslie; kinship and descent within socie- 
ties as specified by the permutation matrixes 
due to Harrison C. White; class and occupa- 
tional structure of societies as studied by S. J. 
Prais; group interaction as described by the 
differential equations of Herbert A. Simon; in- 
put and output in an educational system, in- 
cluding the démographic components; econom- 
ic models of various kinds, including one of 
the British economy elaborated by Stone and 
his co-workers. 

Not the least of the benefits of mathemati- 
cal language is that it often turns up identical 
underlying structures in diverse phenomena. 
The phenomenon of people marrying and hav- 
ing children looks not at all the same as the 
phenomenon of replacing capital equipment 
in a plant. But Lotka and now Stone make 
use of the fact that a formal resemblance, in- 
deed an exact mathematical analogy, does 
exist between the two. Upon analyzing the one 
we know the other, not in all details, but in a 
respect that is helpful for many purposes. 

One striking instance of analogy is the ap- 
plication of the epidemic model to the study 
of education. The simple extrapolation of 
trends to find the future demand for university 
places is unacceptable for long-term projec- 
tions. Stone suggests that higher education be 
regarded as an epidemic process in which the 
demand for places depends in part on the 
number infected and so liable to infect others 
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and in part on the number not yet infected 
and so available to catch the infection. In 
time the contagion spreads until everyone sus- 
ceptible to it is infected. This condition speci- 
fies a differential equation whose solution. is 
the S-shaped curve known as the logistic. It 
is familiar in ecology not only in the study of 
epidemics but of the growth of species against 
a ceiling imposed by the environment. 

_ A more important aspect of mathematical 
formulations than any economy arising from 
analogy is the possibility of hard testing of 
the model chosen. This means associating with 
the model certain observations, thus deriving 
values for the constants incorporated in the 
model, and then applying the model back to 
other data. This ideal sequence—imaginative 
construction of the model, fitting to data, 
testing for conformity to fresh data—is fol- 
lowed rather closely in the economic models 
and more distantly in the others. 
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But to measure the success of a model only 
by how far it follows this sequence is to dis- 
regard a further feature of the use of mathe- 
matics, which is to arrange the materials in 
a way that aids one’s understanding of them. 
Thus one would not test the life table, or 
White’s kinship models, or Leslie’s matrixes, 
to see if they conform to the data. They are 
rather ways of thinking about their respective 
subjects. And Stone’s lucid account of some 
existing mathematics, along with two or three 
highly original contributions of his own, par- 
ticularly demand and supply in education, will 
be helpful to those thinking about specific 
problems, as well-as to those working to ex- 
tend and deepen the much-too-small volume 
of mathematical sociology. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


University of Chicago 
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ica one must understand the elites. In this book fifteen social scientists from the 
United States and various parts of Latin America analyze those factors that condi- 


tion the special character of these elites. While the essays focus mainly on the 


significant types of elite groups—political, working class, cultural, religious, 


peasant, military—much of the study is concerned with the ways in which the 


secondary and university systems affect the competence, orientation, and com- - 


“position of future elites. Cloth, $9.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 192, paper, $2.95 


A 


The- Power Structure 


Political Process in American Society 


` By ARNOLD M. ROSE, University of Minnesota. This revealing survey of: the 


American political process investigates the central question: who holds political - 
power in the United States and how is this power used? The author—aunlike the ` 
late C. Wright Mills who claimed a small elite controlled American public life | 
—examines the many different groups exerting political pressures and the ways 


they achieve varying results under varying circumstances. In completely detailing 


‘the nature of the political process as it actually operates in America, Professor 
' Rose describes some specific examples of political pressure—such as the congres- 


. sional struggle over Medicare and the presidential nomination of John F. Kennedy. 
` Cloth, $8.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 194, paper, $2.95 ' 


Oxford University Press / New York 


FROM MeGRAW-HILL 





POWER AND PRIVILEGE: 
A Theory of Social Stratification 


By GERHARD LENSKI, University of North Carolina. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 495 pages, $8.50 


Who gets what and why? In a unique sociology text, 
Professor Lenski offers the answer to this basic ques- 
tion about the distribution process and systems of social 
stratification. Dealing with cause rather than conse- 
quences, this systematic development of theory focuses 
on power and privilege in society. It is broadly com» 
parative and makes extensive use of anthropological 
and historical materials in addition to the usual socio- 
logical data on modern industrial societies. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS: Fifth Edition 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN, University of Texas. 709 
pages, $8.50 


This leader in its field for 23 years is now completely 
revised and substantially expanded, including valuable 
reference material. This analysis of modern American 
marriage is based on the author's many years of expe- 
rience with college students in the classroom and in 
counseling. Draws material from sociology, psychology, 
biology, obstetrics. 


THE MeGRAW-HILL 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS SERIES 


Consulting Editor, MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Western Re- 
serve University 


A new series of brilliantly written and stimulating pa- 
perbacks dealing with traditional social problems in a 
new and insightful way. 


Now Available ... 


A MINORITY GROUP IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By J. MILTON YINGER, Oberlin College. Soft cover 
$1.95, hard cover $3.95 


Deals with the analytical, moral and strategic ques- 
tions related to the place of minority groups in a free 
society, with the focus on the American Negro. 


ALCOHOLISM IN AMERICA 


By HARRISON TRICE, Cornell University. Soft Cover 
$1.95, hard cover $3.95. 


The author provides a social-psychological explanation 
ef alcoholism in America presented within the context 
of normal drinking behavior and in contrast to opiate 
addiction. Important features are the integration of 
personality and group factors, the inclusion of the work 
world, an evaluation of therapy, and a discussion of 
prevention. 


Coming in 1967 .,... 


Dilemmas in Criminology, by Leonard Savitz, Temple 
University. 





Mental Health, by Samuel Bloom, State University of 
New York at Brooklyn. 


Family, by Marvin B. Sussman, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Community, by Robert Dentler, Columbia Teachers Col. 
lege. 


Population, by Vincent H. Whitney, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Problems of an Industrial Society, by William A. 
Faunce, Michigan State University. 


Bureaucracy as a Social Problem, by Gideon Sjoberg, 
University of Texas; J. Kenneth Benson, University of 


Ten 


Missouri; Richard A. Brymer, Wesley Community Eyra 


ters, Texas; Buford Farris, Wesley Community Center 
and James Otis Smith, Timberlawn Foundation. 


Outstanding Introductory Texts: 


THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology, 
2/e. By Robert Bierstedt, New York University. Text 
edition $9.95 


SOCIOLOGY. By Pau! B. Horton and Chester L. Hunt, 
both of Western Michigan University. 640 pages $7.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER: Readings in 
Sociology. By H. Lawrence Ross, New York University. 
Soft cover $4.50, hard cover $5.95 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society, 
4/e. By Arnold W. Green, formerly of the Pennsylvania 
State University. 740 pages $8.50 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 


. 1966 
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Outstanding New Titles from The Free Press: 


POPULATION PROCESSES IN SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS 


- By James M. Beshers, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology 
1967 224 pages 


SLUMS AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Experiments in Self-Help 

By Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wis- 


consin 


$3.75 


$7.95 


SYSTEM, CHANGE, AND CONFLICT 


A Reader on Contemporary Sociological Theory 
and the Debate Over Functionalism 


Edited by N. J. Demerath TH, University 
of Wisconsin, and Richard A. Peterson, Van- 
derbilt University 


Just Published = 512 pages $7.95 tent. 
TOWARD A SOCIETY OF LEISURE 


By Joffre Dumazedier, University of Paris 


Translated from the French by Stewart E. 
McClure 


Foreword by David Riesman 
1967 320 pages $6.95 tent. 


SOVIET SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


884 pages 


ao An Introduction 


By Mark G. Field, Boston University 


1967 250 pages $5.95 
-_ 


New Free Press Paperback Editions 


THE RELIGION OF INDIA 
The Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism 
By Max Weber 


Translated from the German and edited by 
Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale 


400 pages $2.95 


ANCIENT JUDAISM 
By Max Weber 


Translated from the German and edited by 
Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale 


Just Published 512 pages $2.95 


IDENTITIES AND INTERACTIONS 

By George J. McCall, University of Hlinois, 
and J. L. Simmons, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


1966 287 pages $7.95 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN 
SOCIETY 


By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 
Just Published 416 pages $7.50 tent. 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Edited by Raphael Patai, Herzl Institute 
Just Published 608 pages $13.95 tent. 


WHEN WE DEAL WITH CHILDREN 
Selected Writings 

By Fritz Redl, Wayne State University 
1966 488 pages 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of 
Michigan 

Foreword\by Fedele F. Fauri 
Just Published 512 pages 


$8.95 


$7.95 tent. 


URBAN HOUSING 


Edited by William L. C. Wheaton, Grace 
Milgram, and Margy Ellin Meyerson i 


1966 544 pages $13.50 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Part I of Social Theory and Social Structure 
By Robert K. Merton 
Just Published 


192 pages $1.95 


THE MORAL BASIS OF A BACKWARD 
SOCIETY 


By Edward C. Banfield 
With the assistance of Laura Fasano Banfield 
Just Published 188 pages $1.95 


For full details write for the 1967 Free Press catalogue 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 





Current concerns 





MAN, THE 
MANIPULATOR 


Everett L, Shostram. Why do we manipulate 
each other and ourselves? This self-help 
book of psychology will help you understand 
the reasons for your actions. Dr. Shostrom 
suggests a better and more satisfying 

way of life—called actualization. 
Bibliography and index. 256 pages. $4.95 


RELIGION AND 
CONTEMPORARY ;. 
WESTERN 
CULTURE 


Edited by Edward Cell. Selected readings 
from thirty-four well-known scholars introduce 
. the reader to theories of the relation of 
religion to culture and show the application © 
of these theories to specific creas of 
contemporary Western culture. Bibliographies 
and indexes. 400 pages. $7.95 


PROTESTANT 
FAITH AND © 
RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


Philip Wogaman. A constructive analysis of 
the concept of religious liberty. Helps 
Christians evaluate their positions on religious 
liberty and church-state relations. 

Indexed. 256 pages. $4.75 ; 


6) At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON. PRESS 


Kida aud Wath 


Monographs of the Society 


for Research in 
Child Development 


“Mathematical Learning,” edited by Lloyd 
N. Morrisett and John Vinsonhaler—Serial 
No. 99, 1965. 


“The Development of Conservation and 
Differentiation of Number,” by Herbert 
Zimiles—Serial No. 108, 1966. 


—at $3.00 each, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS. AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 





EDUCATION 
... Chicago Style 


bs 


“A Critical Approach to Children’s Litera- 
ture,” the proceedings of a conference held 
at the University of Chicago, is contained 
in a special issue of The Library Quarterly— 
Vol. 37, No. 1, January 1967. 


“Education at Chicago” is viewed by several 
educators who studied the work of members 
—past and present—of the University’s De- 
partment of Education, on the occasion of 
the 75th anniversary of The School Review— 
Vol. 75, No. 1, March, 1967. 


—at $2.75, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 
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Join the select few who are looking 
into mathematical social science. Read- 
ings in Mathematical Social Science 
contains 18 papers in this new field and 
is the first published volume to apply 
mathematics to a variety of disciplines in 
the social sciences. The articles in the 
reader were selected to provide a broad 
introductory view of this intellectual 
field to students with some undergrad- 
uate training in mathematics. Anyone 
seriously involved in the social sciences 
will want to have this book on his 
reference shelf. 


` 
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Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Quetelet 
Professor of Social Science, Columbia 
University and Neil W. Henry, Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. Hardbound. Price: $10.50 


For your copy, contact your SRA College, 
Associate or write. 





Science Research Associates, Inc. 
College Department, 
259 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 
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HELLHOLE 


The Story of the Inmates and Life 
in the New York City House of Detention for Women 


BY SARA HARRIS 


The inmates of New York City’s notorious House of Detention for Women tell, mainly 
in their own words, of its evils—overcrowding, filth, bad food, lack of medical care, 
lesbianism, petty tyranny. Rehabilitation efforts are minimal and most of the inmates are 
outcasts from society, without hope, driven by poverty and ignorance to prostitution, ad- 
diction and alcoholism—fated to repeat the round of petty crime and jail sentence until 
death. 


“Sara Harris’ new book HELLHOLE masterfully demonstrates that, even in an enlight- 
ened city such as New York, our penal system is geared more to retribution than rehabili- 
tation; it depicts the simmering hatred of the disadvantaged toward authority, one of the 
causes behind much of the violence in the streets. It should be read by all citizens with 
a social conscience as well as by penal authorities and sociologists.”—Frederick B. Routh, 
- Executive Director, National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. 


HELLHOLE by Sara Harris. $5.95 


£. P. DUTTON & COMPANY -> 201 PARK AVE. SOUTH + NEW YORK 


JOURNAL 
VALUES 


LIBRARIAÑS 
Professional Reports 


in Library Science . . . 


The Library Quarterly: 


“A Critical Approach to Children’s Litera- 
ture,” proceedings of the thirty-first annual 
conference at the Graduate Library Schocl 
of the University of Chicago, edited by 
Sara I, Fenwick—-Vol. 37, No. 1, January 
1967, 


“Area Studies and the Library,” proceed- 
ings of the thirtieth conference, edited by 
T. H. Tsien and Howard W. Winger—Vol. 
35, No. 4, October 1965, 


-—at $2.75 each, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 


IN 
BUSINESS 


The Journal of Business: 


“Security Prices,” a special supplement of 
interest to investors and students of the mar- 
ket—Vol. 39, No. 1, Part 2, January 1966. 


“Innovation in Organizations,” the special 
issue containing studies of creativity in 
business, with a professional look into the 
kind of talent essential today-——Vol. 40, No. 
3, July 1967. 


-——at $2.75 each, from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 





What Can Be Done? 


è about racism o by the police e for the criminal 
Look for answers in these Wiley books. 


* THE POLICE: Six Sociological Essays 


Edited by DAVID J. BORDUA, University of Illinois. Discusses the profes- 
sional, organizational, communal, and legal conditions that affect the opera- 
tion of a modern police department. 1967. 258 pages. $7.50. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF MINORITY-GROUP RELATIONS 


By HUBERT M. BLALOCK, JR., University of North Carolina. Employs 
empirical data to suggest general theoretical propositions in the area of 
minority group relations. 1967. Approx. 248 pages. $7.50. 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


By PETER M. BLAU, University of Chicago; and OTIS D. DUNCAN, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1967. Approx. 568 pages. Prob. $14.95. 


ORDER AND CHANGE 
Essays in Comparative Sociology 


By WILBERT E. MOORE, Russell Sage Foundation. 1967. Approx. 320 pages. 
Prob. $8.95. 


CHINESE SOCIETY UNDER COMMUNISM 
A Reader ee 
Edited by WILLIAM T. LIU, University of Notre Damé. 1967. 496 pages. Cloth: 
$8.50. Paper: $5.50. 
ad SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
M” i A Study of a Women’s Prison 
By ROSE GIALLOMBARDO, University of Chicago. 1966. 565 pages. Cloth: 
on. o $8.95. Paper: $4.95. 


MICROCOSM_ 
Structural, Psychological and Religious Evolution in Groups 


By PHILIP E. SLATER, Brandeis University. 1966. 276 pages. $7.95. 


THE NURSING PROFESSION 

Five Sociological Essays 

Edited by FRED DAVIS, San Francisco Medical Center, University of California. 
1966. 203 pages. $6.95. 


RACE AND RACISM 
A.Comparative Perspective 


By PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE, University of Washington. 1967. 
Approx. 185 pages. Prob. $4.25. 


f W _ JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. a 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 








THE SECRET CITY 
A History of Race Relations in the Nation’s Capital 
By CONSTANCE McLAUGHLIN GREEN 


Washington has always had a large Negro community, existing 
as a city within a city, which has played a prominent role in the 
development of the nation’s capital. Mrs. Green, a Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author, records the relations between this traditionally 
large Negro community and the minority of white Washingtonians 
from the city’s founding at the end of the 18th century to the 
beginning of the 1960's. 416 pages. Illus. $8.50 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND FERTILITY VALUES . 


By CHARLES F..WESTOFF and RAYMOND H. POTVIN 


Has the college experience of women been an influence wathe 
number and spacing of their childrenP Do women come to Age 
with their attitudes and values in this regard already formed? 
This study of 15,000 women, freshmen and seniors in 45 American 
colleges and universities, both secular and non-secular, „attempts 
to answer this question and to determine how such characteristics 
as religious preference, career intentions, and the number of chil- 
dren in her own family influence a woman’s fertility values, 

260 pages. 97 tables. $7.50 
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New and Recent 






Books from Macmillan 


READINGS IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Dennis H. Wrong, New York University, and Harry L. Gracey, 
Brooklyn College of The City University of New York 


This anthology, through writings that are substantial yet accessible to the beginning student, 
shows sociology as a powerful and fascinating interpreter of social experience. The book is 
organized into four sections: the first considers the origins of society; the second, the basic con- 
cepts and perspectives of sociology; the third, industrial society and the origins of sociology. 
The fourth section, which constitutes about half of the book, examines the sociology of con- 
temporary society. The topics in this section parallel those generally taught in the beginning 
course. Editorial introductions precede each of the four parts and each of the eight sections 
within Part IV. There is a general introduction to the whole book. 


1967, approx. 512 pages, paper, $4.95 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: An Introduction to the Study of Society 
Third Edition 


By Elgin F. Hunt, Emeritus, Chicago City College 


The new edition of this popular and widely adopted introduction to human society and its 
problems stresses the culture concept throughout. The author draws on the disciplines of sociol- 
ogy, economics, political science, history, anthropology, and psychology to provide the student 
with a balanced, scholarly introduction to the subject. At the end of each chapter relevant terms, 
discussion questions, and books for further study appear. An Instructor’s Manual to accompany 
the text is available, gratis. 


1966, 876 pages, $8.95 


SOCIETY “DAY AND TOMORROW | | 
Readings: É Social Science, Second Edition 


Edited by Elgin F. hund and Jules Karlin, both Emeritus, Chicago City College 





Quality and variety characterize the selections presented in the second edition of this book of 
readings. Approximately half of the selections are new and all are designed to help the student 
gain insights into the nature of society and its problems. As in the widely adopted First Edition 
the editors have organized the material in a way that leads the reader from a consideration of 
the basic characteristics of men and human societies fo more complex aspects of the social 
sciences. The yolume is designed to supplement Hunts Social Science, Third Edition, but it may be 
used effectively with any introductory text. 


aa 


1967, approx. 544 pages, paper, $4.50 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


By Alfred Kadushin, The University of Wisconsin 


This important new book by a well-known expert in the field provides information on child wel- 
fare services and the kinds of social problems they are designed to meet. The book considers 
three major welfare services: the supportive, the supplementary, and the substitute family aid 
plans. Additional perspective is supplied by a section on the progress being made in other 
countries and a sociological study of the child welfare worker. Undergraduate and graduate 
students in child welfare will be interested in the wealth of case materials included. 


1967, approx. 608 pages, $9.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 





FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


By Ricrarp P. Runyon and AUDREY HABER, 
CI W. Post College of Long Island Pniversity. 


The basic elements of descriptive and inferential 
statistics comprise the material in this sophomore- 
junior text. Specifically intended for a first course 
in statistics for students in the behavioral sciences, 
the book has been so organized™ that the first 
fifteen chapters constitute a thorough introduction 
to the fundamentals of descriptive and inferential] 
statistics. For the instructor desiring | more advanced 
statistical procedures, the remaining four chapters 
include such topics as analysis of variance, the 
power and power efficiency of a statistical test, and 
several of the more widely employed non-para- 
metric tests of significance. -` 

TEET 304 pp. 42 illus. $6.95 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL 
THEORY FOR BEHAVIOR SCIENTISTS 


By Joun W. Corton, University of California 
at Santa Barbara. 


This brief book, designed as a aine to 
the introductory psychological, educational or so- 
ciological statistics course, is intended for the sta- 
tistically motivated undergraduate not yet exposed 
to the calculus.’ The book balances the strongly 


computational] orientation of most psychological - 


statistics texts by its emphasis on statistical theory, 
and presents material hitherto unavailable to the 
beginning student. 


Paperbound 86 pp. 17 ilus. $1.95 


STREET GANG WORK: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By Irvine SPERGEL, University of Chicago. ` 


This text offers to teachers, social workers, ad- 
ministrators, youth workers, and clergy, sound 


coverage where no previous effort of this magnitude . 
exists. The book aims at an understanding of" the. 


social, organizational, individual and group char- 
acteristics of street gangs in large, lower-class urban 


areas, and develops principles and techniques for- 


working effectively with such groups. 


249 pp. $6.95 


PROBABILITY WITH STATISTICAL 
APPLICATIONS 


By FREDERICK Mostetier, Harvard University, 
Rosert E. K. Rourke, St. Stephen’s School, and 
Gerorce B. THomas, JR., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Designed as a text for a one-semester course, 
this book offers a careful, thorough exposition 
of probability with statistical applications, including 
a wealth of illustrative examples and exercises. 
Only two years of high-school algebra are required 
by way of mathematical background; some knowl- 
edge of geometry is also desirable. 

The text explores the subject deeply. Topics 
such as the normal distribution and the central 
limit theorem are covered; a unique collection 
of examples of the physical interpretation of prob- 
ability, plus applications ol both probability and 
statistics, are given. , 

478 bp. 70 illus. $8.95 


PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS , 


By FREDERICK MOSTELLER, Rozert E, K. Rourke, 
and Greorce B. THOMAS, JR. oy 


The official text for the Continental „Classroom 
course in Probability and Statistics offered over 


' the NBC Television Network. It represents a slight 


abridgement of the same authors’ Probability with 
Statistical Applications; part of Chapter 9 (deal- 
ing with theory of sampling) and all of Chapter 10 
(treating least squares, curve-fitting, and regres- 
sion) have been omitted in the present volume. 


395 pp. 70 illus. $5.00 
e 


FIFTY CHALLENGING 
PROBLEMS IN PROBABILITY 


By FREDERICK MOSTELLER, Harvard University. 
Designed to supplement elementary courses in 


probability and statistics, this book presents a se- 
lection of problems which illustrate many elemen- 


tary parts of probability—and a few advanced ones 


-from an elementary point of view. The problems, 
selected on the basis of originality, general interest, 


or because they illustrate techniques of permanent’ 


value, are graded as to difficulty, and many have 
considerable stature. 





Write for approval copies 





Addison-Wesley W% 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. vv. 


Reading, Massachusetts 01867 







THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE . 
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ff 88 ppe $1.75 


